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The object of the Association is to promote the development of 
social progress in the presidency of Bengal, by uniting Europeans and 
Natives of all classes in the collection, arrangement, and classification of 
facts bearing on the social, intellectual, and moral condition of the 
people. With this view the Association is divided into four Departments, 
which arc assigned to different Sections of the Council;— I. — Jurispru- 
denceand Law^ II. — Education, III. — Health, IV. — Economy and Trader 
Each Section will ordinarily call for information by the issue of circular 
questions; it will invito papers, either in English or in the Vernacular, 
On given subjects, which, after approval by the Sectional Committee, will 
be read and discussed at periodical meetings in Calcutta. A selection of 
these papers, or of En^lifti translations from those in the Vernacular, 
will bo annually published in the Transactions of the Association. 

The Department of Jurisprudence and Law will, for the most part, 
be q^ifined to the consideration of questions connected with the causes, 
prevention, and repression of crime. It is not intended that the Associa- 
tion shall take any direct action tending to the enactment or the amend- 
ment of legislative measures ; but it is believed that, without trenching 
upon the functions of the Government and without constituting itself a 
political body, there are many points on which the Association may 
usefully collect and place at the disposal of the public statistics, trust- * 
worthy information, and valuable facts and details. 

The Department of Education opens a wide field. Besides the im- 
portant consideration of the higher class of education in its social influ- 
ences, the Association will in this branch also direct its attention to the 
Vernacular education of the masses and to the state and extent of indi- 
genous literature. Female education, and the best means of disseminat- 
ing it with a due regard to the customs and institutions of the Native 
community, will also claim its share of attention. 

The Public Health is a Department in which it is believed that the 
Association may effect much good. As in the other Departments, the 
subject will be considered mainly in its relation to the poorer classes. 
Recognizing, as the Association does, the extreme importance of the 
statistics of life and death, it will endeavour to acquire a fund of informa- 
tion on this head. It will further collect facts which bear on the general 
health, comfort, and convenience of the masses in populous Native towns 
and in agricultural villages, and it will ascertain tHe best means of dimi- 
nishing mortality, either by improving the skill of the ordinary Native 
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practitioners, or by drawing attention to the defects in ventilation and 
conservancy, or by pointing out the evil effects of the indiscriminate sale 
of poisons, or the adulteration of food, or the want of purity in the 
drinking water of the population. 

In the Department of Economy and Trade, the Association will take 
up the consideration of the wide class of miscellaneous questions which 
relate to labour. Improvements in agriculture and the mechanical arts 
will naturally receive attention in this Department. The Association will 
also endeavour to acquire accurate local statistics regarding the various 
trades of the country and the castes and classes by which they are fol- 
lowed, as well as regarding banking operations, and generally whatever 
may affect the industry and social condition of the working and the 
middle classes. 

The Association will meet in Calcutta in the months of January, 
March, July, and November for the reading and discussion of papers. 
An annual meeting will also be held in JanucJ*y9 at which an address 
will bo delivered and the various reports be read. 

The subscription of each member is Rs. 12 per annum. A donation 
of Rs. 100 will relieve a member from Airther payment during life.’ In 
return for his subscription, a member of the Association has the privi- 
leges of attending its meetings, of being eligible for its offices, and of 
receiving a copy of its Transactions. The full subscription for the 
present year is now due. 

Persons who are desirous of joining the Association should commu** 
nicate with either of the Secretaries at their address at the Metcalfe Hall, 
to whom also all papers should be forwarded. 

The Association will affiliate to itself similar institutions established 
out of Calcutta. Such branch Associations must pay to the funds of 
the parent Association a subscription of Rs. 6 per annum for every one 
of their members, in return for which such members will have the privi- 
lege of attending the meetings of the Association in Calcutta or else- 
where, and of receiving a copy ^|^ts Transactions. 

Dated 20th February 1867. 
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Object. 

I. The o})ject of the Association is to promote the develop- 
ment of Social Science in the presidency of Bengal. 

Membership. 

II. Any person who pays an annual subscription of twelve 
Rupees, or a life subscription of one hundred Rupees, shall be a 
member of the Association. 

III. Every member shall have the right of attending and 
voting at the annual, quarterly, and special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, of being eligible to any of its offices, and of receiving a 
copy of its Transactions. 

IV. The annual subscription shall be payable in advance on 
the^rst day of January in |^ch year. 

• V, Any member, whose annual subscription shall not be paid 
before the end of the year for which it is due, shall be liable to 
have ’his name struck off the list of members by the Council. 

VI. Any member desirous of withdrawing from the Associa- 
tion must communicate his wish to the Secretaries in writing, but 
lie will be liable for the subscription of the year in which such 
communication is received. 

• Officers and Government. 

VII. TJie Association shall have a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and two Honorary Secretaries, who are also Treasurers. 

VIII. The Association shall be governed by a Council, con- 
sisting of fifteen ordinary members, besides the above office-bearers. 
The Council may fill up vacanciei^n its own body as they occur 
during the year. 

IX. All office-bearers and ordinary members of the Council 
shall be elected at the annual meeting, and shall hold office till the 
annual meeting next ensuing; they shall be eligible for re-election. 
(This rule shall apply to all officers elected by the Council during 
the year). 

X. The Council shall ordinarily meet once a quarter, and 
when specially summoned together by the President of the Associ- 
ation, or at the requisition of any five members of the Council. 
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Departments and Sections. 

XL The Association shall be divided into four Departments, — 
the first, for Jurisprudence and Lawi the second, for Education; 
the third, for Health ; and the fourth, for Economy and Trade, 

XII. The Council shall divide itself into sections correspond- 
ing to the above Departments. The President and Secretaries shall 
be ex-officio members of every section. Each section may appoint 
its own Chairman and Secretary. 

XIII. The work of a section shall consist in collecting, 
classifying, and arranging the papers and information relating to 
its own Department. For this purpose it may associate with itself 
other members of the Association. 

Sub-Committees. 

XIV. The Coui^cil may also form ot^erp» Sub-Committees of 

its body for special purposes, and such Sub-Committees shall also 
have the power of adding to their number other members of the 
Association. The President and Sec^taries are ex-officio men^bers 
of all Sub-Committees. ' 


Meetings. 

XV. The meetings of the Association shall be annual, quar- 
terly, and special. 

XVI. The annual and quarterly meetings of the Association 
shall be held in Calcutta. The former shall bo convened by the 
Council in January of each year, and the latter in the months of 
January, March, July, and November. 

XVII. Special meetings of the Association may be eonvened 
by the Council at such time and place, and for such purpose, as they 
shall think fit. 

XVIII. At the annual meeting of the Association, the Pre- 
sident, or one of the Vice-Presidents, shall deliver an address, and 
the general and sectional reports for the past year shall be read. 

XIX. The quarterly meetings of the Association shall be 
held for the reading and discussion of papers merely. 

Secretariat. 

XX. The Honorary Secretaries shall, by mutual agreement, 
divide the duties of their office between them, reporting such 
arrangement to the Council. 
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Accounts. 

• 

XXI. The accounts of the Association shall he audited by 
two members of the Association, not being members of the Council, 
who shall be appointed at the annual meeting. 

XXII. The funds of the Association shall, be lodged in the 
Bank of Bengal, and cheques shall be drawn only upon the signa- 
ture of the President (or one of the Vice-Presidents) and one of 
the Secretaries. 


Brancji Associations. 

XX III. The Association shall correspond with and affiliate 
to itself branch Associations established out of Calcutta. • 

XXIV. As a condition of such affiliation, branch Associa- 
tions lhall pay to the funds of the parent Association a sum of six 
Rupees per annum «foii each one of their members, in return for 
which such members shall be entitled to a copy of its Transactions, 
and to the privilege of attending its meetings in Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 




INTRODUCTION. 


The Bengal Social Science Association owes 
its origin to the late visit of Miss Mary Carpenter to this 
country. When in Calcutta last December, she express- 
jed a desire to meet the leading members of both Native 
and European society, with a view to the discussion 
of the advantages to be derived from the establishment 
of such an institution in this country. A meeting was , 
accordingly held ^in the rooms of the Asiatic Society 
Lon the 17th December 1866, at which His Excellency 
^the Viceroy, the Lieutci^ant Governor of Bengal, and 
a l^ge number of Native and European gentlemen 
were present. After an address from Miss Carpenter, 
the following resolutions were passed : — 

1.. That this meeting has listened with much interest to 
the address of Miss Carpenter, for which it accordingly desires to 
thank her ; and is of opinion that it is in every way desirable to # 
consider carefully the practicability of forming a Branch Society 
to be affiliated to the National Association for the promotion of 
Social Science in Great Britain, for the purpose of pursuing similar 
investigations, so far as they have any relation to the people and 
circumstances of this country, 

2 , That the following gentlemen be requested to form a 
Provisional Committee (with power to add to their number), to con- 
sult further with Miss Carpenter on the subject, and to take such 
ultimate steps as may appear desirable, in pursuance of the con- 
clusion arrived at by the first resolution 

The Hon^ble Justices Norman, Phear, and Seton«Karr, 
E. C. Bayley, Esq., Arthur Grote, Esq., W. S. Atkinson, Esq,, 
Dr. T. Farquhar, !^v. J. Long, A. Mackenzie, Esq., Babus Khetro 
Mohun Chatteijea, Peary Chand Mittra, Ram Chundra Mittra, 
Kesub Chunder Sen, Monmohun Ghose, Debendronauth Tagore, 
Eajeudralal Mittra, and Pundit Ishwar Chunder Vidyasagar. 
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The Committee thus appointed proceeded toHheir 
labours without delay. The Hon’ble Justice L. S. 
Jackson and Messrs. Beverley and Blanlbrd were added 
to their number, and a Sub-Committee, composed of 
Mr. Justice Seton-Karr, Rev. J. Long, and Babu Peary 
Chand Mittra, was requested to draft a scheme for the 
constitution and organization of the proposed Society. 
The report of the Sub-Committee, as finally adopted, 
was as follows 

1. The Provisional Committee are of opinion that the proposed 

Society should be an independent Society and not affiliated to the 
Society in England, inasmuch as the results of enquiry into many 
questions cannot be equally interesting to p^rJbns in England, nor 
can sufficient interest in the proposed Society be kept up in India, 
if its papers be only transmitted to ^e London Society, and be not 
published and discussed here withourloss of time. • 

2. The Provisional Committee are further of opinion that 
the labours of the projiosed Society should be extended to the whole 
of the presidency of Ecngal. 

3. The Association shall be called the Bengal Social Science 
Association. All persons subscribing not less than Rs. 12 per 

• annum shall be eligible as members of the Society. 

4. The business of the Society shall be at first entrusted to 
a Council pf not less than thirteen members, one of whom shall be 
the President, and two shall be Vice-Presidents. All vacancies may 
be filled up by the Council. There may be Sub- Committees of the 
Council, and special standing Committees appointed from among 
members. 

' 5. There shall be two Honorary Secretaries, who shall appoint 
a responsible staff at the expense of the Society. 

6. There shall be an annual meeting in January, at which 
an annual report shall be read and office-bearers elected. 

7. The Council shall draw up a code of rules for the mamige- 
ment of the affairs of the Society, 

8. The Council shall endeavour to collect, arrange, and 
classify series of facts bearing on the social, intellectual, and 
moral condition of the people in Bengal, It will endeavour by 
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•the %id of such facts, aijd by clear and readable papers on inter- 
esting* questions, to aid in the promotion of measures for the good 
of the country. 

9. With a view to promote these objects, quarterly meetings 
shall be held for the reading and discussion of papers, besides the 
annual meeting. 

These proceedings of the Provisional Committee 
were confirmed at a general meeting of the members 
held at the Metcalfe Hall on the 22iid January 1867, at 
which the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal presided. 
The strength of the Council was fixed at twenty mem- 
bers, of whom one should be the President, two Vice- 
Presidents, and two the Honorary Secretaries of the As- 
sociation, and the following officers and members were 
at that time duly elected : — 

* ^twiTjcnt. 

Hon’ble W. S. Seton-K\bb, C.S* 

Ftcesjltfsilienfs. 

Hon’ble J. R Norman. 

Habu Romanatu Tagobe. 

OTounca. 

Manockjee Rostumjee, Esq. 

Babu Digumbeb Mittba. 

Babu Kissoby Chand Mittba. 

Babu Rajendbabal Mittba. 

Babu Ram Chundba Mittba. 

MouBvi Abdul Luteee Kuan Bahaoub. 

SfcretarifiJ. 

H. Bevebley, Es(J., C.S. 

Babu Peaby Chand Mittba. 

The first duty which devolved upon the newly 
elected Council was to draw up and issue a prospectus 
explanatory of the objects of the Association, and a 
code of rules for its guidance. The fonner has been 
widely circulated, and a copy of the latter furnished to 


.Hon’ble J. B. Pheab. 
W. S. .Atkinson, Esq. 
ff. Farquhab, Esq., M.D. 
pr A -Toii F. B. Nobman. 

A. Mackenzie, Esq., C.S. 
'Rev. j. Long, 
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each member of the Associatioiir The Council 4hen 
divided itself into four sections or departments, in each 
of which a circular was prepared and issued in the form 
of a syllabus, indicating certain subjects on which the 
Council believed that enquiries might be instituted and 
information collected with advantage. For purposes of 
ready reference, these desiderata or heads of enquiry 
are re-printed here — 

L-JURISPRUDENCE AND LAW. 

Civil Law. 

The existing Hindu and Mahomedan law as to perpetuities 
and charitable trusts— its effect— is it deiirable, and, if desirable, 
is it possible to limit them in any way ? 

The henamee system in all its branches. 

The custom oi,pre^emption-^QQs it exist among other' than 
Mahomedans ? if so, where ? 

Testamentary law. The forms and sanctions of wills — 
nuncupative wills— is it desirable to retain them, with special 
reference to the law of adoption ? Compulsory registration of wills 
transferring immovable property — is it desirable to extend any 
.parts of the Indian Succession Act to Hindus, Mahomedans, or 
Buddhists ? 

Transferability of ryottee tenure^ in different districts with 
and without the zemindar^s consent. 

The law of master and servant— are breaches of contract as 
frequent between Natives, as they are said to be when one of the 
parties is European ? 

The punchayet system — its nature and extent— arbitration. 

The present law of execution and distress— its effect, oper- 
ation, and abuses. 

Bribery in courts of justice — its extent, causes and remedy—* 
the popular belief in its eftect upon the administration of justice. , 

Criminal Law. 

Statistics of crime— is the commission of crime the professed 
or main occupation of any particular classes ? if so, whgt are the 
habits of such classes ? 
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Tlie chief cnuses of crime — ^poverty-^intoxicfttioii"~clw8 
influence. 

Suicide— its causes — how far capable of influence by legisla- 
tion? 

Jail system— its efficiency as a reformatoiy or deterrent 
agent. Jail education, industrial or other, of both sexes — its 
eflects upon the after-life of discharged convicts. 

The jury system — its operation — is its extension desirable ? 

II.— EDUCATION. 

Progress of education in Bengal duripg the last half century— 
its effects on the domestic and social habits of the Hindus and 
Mahomedans— the causes by which it is retarded among Maho- 
medans in Lower Bengal — are similar causes in operation in the 
North-West Provinces? — Education in the learned Oriental 
languages as contrasted with education through the medium of 
English literature. 

Statistics of education in particular districts among the 
different classes — the geographftal distribution of the various causes 
which affect them — state of education among the cultivators of the 
soil— ^ong artizans — among domestic servants. 

The best means of promoting agriculture through the edo^- 
tional institutions of the country. . * 

Establishment and maintenance of schools — funds for the 
purpose— the expediency or otherwise of an educational cess- 
compulsory education. 

Female education — among Hindus and Mahomedans respect- 
ively — ^its present condition — ^the obstacles to its progress — and 
the means of overcoming them. 

Jail schools and reformatories — nature of the discipline and 
training best adapted to them. 

Indigenous literature, English as well as Vernacular— the 
proverbs and legends of the country. 

Extent to which an art-feeling is exhibited among the artizan 
and other labouring classes, as regards form, colour, or. taste for orna- 
ment — decoration of Native houses— art-culture through the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. 

The cultivation of music among all classes — the character of 
the songs current in particular districts, and the relation which 
these songs bear to the occupation or. other circumstances of the 
classes in which they prevail — ^popular ballads. 
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IIL— HEALTH. 

Inquiuies kelating to Diet. 

T. — At what hours of the day do the people take their meals ; 
distinguishing between the upper, middle, and lower classes, ac- 
cording to their caste, creed, and occupation ? 

II. — State how much an adult consumes at each ordinary, 
meaj, with the proportion of each article of diet. 

IIL — Enumerate these articles under the different heads 
of — fl) animal, (2) vegetable, and — (o) mineral, and state their 
average prices in the bazar, and whether products of the district 
or not. 

IV. — What varieties of food are peculiar to different seasons 
of the year ? 

V. — ^What substitutes are employed by the hungry for their 
usual food in times of famine or scarcity ? 

VI. — What beverages, stimulants, narcotics, and nervines arc 
used by the people, and state their effects ? 

VII. — Mention any facts connected with particular artides of 

food that you have observed to affect the health. ^ 

VIII. — What is the history of the feeding of infants during 
the first two years of |;heir lives ? Note the effect on the death- 
rate SLudp/ipique of the children. 

. • IX.— As far as your observation goes, do the people of a tem- 
perate climate eat more or less while residing in a tropical country ? 

X. — Have particular diets any special influence in giving 
power to resist cold or to endure heat? 

XI. — Do the consumers of flesh in India enjoy better health 
, than those who live on farinaceous food, with or without milk ? 

What class suffers most from dyspepsia, stone, wasting of the 
teeth, &c. ? 

XII. — Enumerate the fruits, spices, condiments, pickles, &c.^ 
used by the people. 

XIII. — Are sweetmeats greatly indulged in by the adult 
population ? 

XIV. — What inert substances are intentionally used to mix 
’<\vith the food to increase its bulk? 

XV. — What articles of diet are used by men in training for* 
jseveie bodily exertion ; at what hours do they eat, and what q^uauti- 
ties do they consume at each diet ? 
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^VI,— Wliat adulieration^ are practised iu tlie district or 
bazar ? 

XVII. — Enumerate the poisonous vegetable productions which 
are rendered innocuous by cooking. 

Xyitl. — Mention the custom of the observance of fasts; 
how do they aflect the health ? 

XIX. — Is river water, tank, or rain water used for drinking? 
is it stored or is it obtained daily ? if stored, at what seasons ? 
what means are used for its puriiiealion and preservation, either 
by animals, vegetables or minerals, and are any diseases fairly at- 
tributed to its use ? 

XX. — Arc any springs in your district supposed to possess 
medicinal properties? give the constituents, if possible, and the 
diseases benefited. 

JV.— ECONOMY AND TRADE. 

*lfANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Banking and monetary centres — castes, classes, or races in 
whigh Native bankers are ehiffly found — the names by which their 
cal^ng is described as shroffs, mahajuns, bimneas, koteewallahs — 
antiquity of Native banking houses, and number of their 
branches — their political influence in Native States — character 
of their transactions ^interest allowed on deposits — interest 
charged on loans — allowances on land or produce, mode of re- 
payment — discounts — exchange operations— modes of remitting 
specie, bullion — insurance rates — lioondecs, their style, usance, 
endorsement — precautions against forgery — letters of advice- 
process followed when payment is refused — letters of creditr- 
agencies — partnerships— styles of firms— book-keeping— periods 
for balancing accounts — how far the establishment of English 
banks in the Mofussil affects the business of Native banks — 
comparison of the two systems, English and Native, which of the 
two is most effective in the supply of capital for trading and agri- 
cultural purposes? — periodical flow and ebb of silver at the leading 
centres of trade, and the causes. 

Currency . — Coins in use and their intrinsic values — tokens— 
currency notes — hoarding and melting coin. 

Commerce and Trade. 

. ^ Between different provinces — ^grain, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar, 
indigo, hides, timber, salt, cattle, sheep, European manufactures, 
and metals — modes and cost of transit by road, river, railway, 
pack bullocks, camels, horses or other animals— Native 
or merchants as distinguished from bankers and zemindars— 
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Native shop-keepers — pedlars, bpxwallahs — street criers — ‘.oad- 
side stalls — skilled artizans, as jewellers, carvers, their variety and 
remuneration— unskilled artizans, as weavers, their castes, unions, 
strikes. 

Native manufactures) cotton, silk, woollens, pottery, paper, 
hardware. 

Bazars, hauts, melas, markets— export trade from, sea ports— 
Arab and other vessels owned by Natives — export trade with 
countries beyond the frontier in the interior — barter of all kinds— 
Government contracts for grain, &c. — weights and measures, their 
variety, evils arising from the absence of fixed standards. 

Labour. 

Different systems of ‘service, by coolies paid daily for work, 
by contract/ by conditions in connection with occupancy of land — 
the lyot — the village system for supply of jpl^ughs, carts, boats to 
the zemindar — castes of labourers, the relation between caste and 
occupatioii, and the causes which modify it — migration of labourers 
from country to towns — rates of remuneration in different dis- 
tricts, past and present, as compared with each other and ^ith 
prices of food — remuneration paid in the cultivation of opium, 
gram, sugar, tobacco, &c., contrasted— wages paid in kind— Native 
boatmen — fishermen — professional beggars. t 

Migration of labourers from one province to another — emigra- 
tion to Mauritius, to West Indies, to French Colonies, the number 
of those who return, and the savings they bring, their social 
status in their villages on return — the system of recruiting for 
emigration. 

* Agriculture. 

Culture of the various crops — ^local peculiarities, rotation of 
crops, manuring — extent of farms — sub-division of holdings— 
rent, whether in money or in kind— rates for different qualities of 
land, mode of adjustment — zemindary accounts, cutcherries, 
amlah— relations inter se of the mahajun, zemindar, ryot, dundee- 
dar, goladar, &c. — profits on produce, how divided, what proportion 
actudly reaches the cultivator? — advances by money-lenders— 
establishment of Mofussil banks for such advances. 

Social Economy. 

The Hindu family — the village community — ^the Mahome- 
dan family — relations of different castes and classes — masters and 
domestic servants — present extent of slavery — amusements and 
social games— feasts and festivals— charities and endowments^ 
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On the 20th February 1867 Babu Bajendralal 
Mittra moved the adoption of the following rule : — That 
the Association as a body shall abstain from expressing 
its opinion on my social question that may be brought 
to its notice, and from taking action for the amendment 
of my law or custom of the country/’ This motion 
was put forward under the idea that the new institution 
lacked the confidence of the Native members of the 
community ; but it did not appear to the Council that 
there was sufficient evidence before tliem of any such 
want of confidence as would alone justify a rule which, 
on any other ground, was wholly unnecessary, and might 
eventually prove in a high degree embarrassing to the 
progpr working of the Aasociation. The proposed rule, 
mofeover, seemed to be superfluous, even with reference 
to the mover’s purpose, as the prospectus of the As- 
sociation had distinctly stated that the Society was 
not intended to be an agitating body. The Council, 
therefore, rejected Babu BajendralaUs proposition ; but 
on the following day the mover, supported by Babus 
Eomanath Tagore, Digumber Mittra, Jotendromohun 
Tagore, and Greesh Chandra Ghose, addressed a letter 
to the Secretaries, requesting that an extraordinary 
meeting of the members of the Society might be called 
to take the subject into early consideration. Such a 
course of proceeding appeared to the majority of the 
Council to be entirely uncalled for at that time, 
nor had they any reason whatever to change the 
opinion which they had already expressed. It was 
thought that the matter might well stand over for the 
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decision of the whole body of this Association, until the 
business meeting of its members should occur in due 
course. They, therefore, refused to call a special meet- 
ing for the discussion of a subject on which they 
were themselves almost unanimous. Upon this, the 
requisitionists withdrew their names from the list of 
members, and, as the Council demurred to accede to the 
President’s desire to give a reply to their letter, so full 
and explanatory as he thought necessary, Mr. Seton-Karr 
also resigned. This led to certain changes in i\\Q per- 
sonnel of the Council and to the election of Mr. Phear 
as President. The work of the Society was carried 
on, and the number of its members received frequent 
accessions. The names now^bornc on the Society’s 
rolls amount to 173. 

« The first session of the Association was held at 
the Town Hail on the evenings of the 24tli, 25th, and 
26th July 1867. The meetings were opened *by an in- 
augural address from the Hon’ble J. B. Phear, the Presi- 
dent of the Association. Ten papers were then read on 
various subjects, most of which arc given at length in 
the following pages. The experience of this, the first 
meeting of the Society, would seem to suggest that some 
alterations are necessary in the mode of conducting 
them in future. We would particularly direct the at- 
tention of contributors to the rule of the Society re- 
quiring conciseness in the relation of facts and observ- 
ations, and in the deduction therefrom of general prin- 
ciples or theories. As a rule, the papers resld at the late 
session were too prolix to allow, except in a few cases, 
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of that discussion which it is the object of these meet- 
ings to provoke. It would be well, therefore, if in future 
every paper, which exceeds a certain length, were accom- 
panied by a precis or abstract, only just of suflB^cient 
length to place before the audience in a clear and 
concise manner the conclusions of the writer and the 
grounds on which they are based. 

There would seem, moreover, to be some misunder- 
standing prevalent in certain quarters regarding the 
enquiries which have been circulated by the various sec- 
tions. With the exception of that in the Departmenji 
of Health, in which direct questions were put on a specific 
subject, these circulars only suggested a variety of 
togfes, on any one of which a paper would be acceptable. 
But several members, while undertaking to furnish 
replies to all the queries at once, have necessarily not 
done so with that fulness which the importance of the 
subjects treated of deserves. The. circulars were in fact 
issued rather with a view to elucidate the objects of the 
Society, and to convey a somewhat more accurate idea 
of them, than is given by the. indefinite term of Social 
Science, t 

The next Session of the Association will be held in 
November and it is requested' that papers intended 
to be read at that meeting may be forwarded in time for 
their previous submission to the Council. 


\Wi August 1867. 


11. BEVEELEY. 



[ N. B , — With a view to preserve the object for which general 
• meetings of the Association are held, mz^ the discussion of the 
subjects which may then be introduced, it has been ruled that, 
when a paper is of such a length that it will occupy more than a 
quarter of an hour in the reading, it should be accompanied ,hy a 
prdcis or abstract, which, after approval by the Council, shall bo 
read instead. The attention of contributors is particularly drawn 
to this rule. ] 
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BY THE 

Hon’ble Mr. justice PHEAR, 

PRESIDENT OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

[ Delivered on the 24th July 1867. J 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

• 

It ha.s fallen to me somewhat unexpectedly to be 
charged with the duty of delivering the first presidential address 
of tfis Association. In apprSachiiig this duty, 1 feel that I have 
to ftice, as it seems to me, two elements, not inconsiderable*— of 
inappropriateness. I cannot help thinking that both the time 
and the speaker are somewhat out of place. Those of you who 
have taken at the doors of this hall a report, which, I believe, has 
been distributed by the Secretaries of this Society, will all know 
that this is an intermediate meeting. It is not the beginning of 
the year by which this Society reckons from its commencement. 
It is to some extent, I think, unfortunate that we should begin 
our public life at an intermediate time like this ; hut you will 
probably understand how difficult it was for us, the Members of 
the Council, to do otherwise. We could 'not have done so, except 
by postponing this meeting for a considerable number of months. 
The Council has chosen this opportunity, rather than delay. The 
unfitness of myself for the present task to which 1 alluded, arises 
from the circumstance, that it is incumbent upon me, by reason 
of my position, to set forth, — to describe to you, as it were. Social 
Science ; and to do so, if there be such a science in the strict 
meaning fif the term, I suppose that there is scarcely any one in 
this hall that has received less instruction in it than I have, and 
unfortunately since the time when unexpectedly the honor of 
being your President devolved upon me, neither leisure nor oppor- 
tunity has been afforded me, to make up my deficiencies in that 
respect. Under these circumstances, ladies and gentlemen, 1 
propose to venture upon nothing more than a simple outline of 
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wliat I conceive to be the objects of the Association, entirely 
apart from any technical meaning which may reside in its desig- 
nation ; and in doing so, I hope 1 shall be understood to speak to 
you now rather as a learner and an enquirer, than as a teacher. 
To the latter position I have no pretension. And although the 
address which I propose to deliver is written, I trust that you will 
not consider that to be any evidence of a desire to« appear in a 
different character from that which I have just mentioned. I have 
written the address merely in obedience to the universal— I believe 
universal— rule of these Associations, because it has been con- 
sidered' desirable that there should be a rule upon the point, which 
it should not be within the power of any future President at his 
mere caprice to disregard. 

I shall first ask you, ladies and gentlemen, to remember that 
the one great topic with which this Association concerns itself, is 
the welfare — the advancement of the community with which we 
are concerned. * 

There is probably no creature in the universe so little 
qualified to maintain existence solely by its own unaided efforts 
as is man. It is only in association with other men that*^ the 
individual man can live, so fitr as our experience leacnes. 
At any rate it is as a member of society that we find him deve- 
loping that intelligence and that power of deducing results 
from the accumulated experience of iiirnsclf and others which 
separates him by so enormous an interval from the representatives 
of every other form of life in the world. But however helpless 
man may be in isolation, in society, and in combination with his 
fellow men, his capacity for improvement and advance seems to be 
almost without limit. 

Still, in order to improve, in order to advance, he must 
(until, at least, the time shall come when his volition will in every 
thing be motived by the highest wisdom) give up the unres- 
trained exercise of his will. He must live and act in subordina- 
tion to certain rules, prescribed by the exigency of surrounding 
circumstances, among these circumstances being reckoned as well 
the principal fact of association with his companions as the 
ceaseless regulated activity of organic and inorganlb nature. 
He must, moreover, conserve the acquisitions, material and intel- 
lectual, which have been made by others than himself, before, and 
bn the side of him. And he must use all his resources of well- 
being with due providence and economy. In other words, 
whether as regards his dealings with others, or his personal 
cairiage of himself generally, he must allow his caprice to 
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be reBtrained by, he must himself conform to, lato of various ’ 
kinds, and while he thus exhibits an adjusted behaviour towards 
his fellows, he needs himself to progress in the cultivated 
use of his faculties, to carefully avail himself of all knowledge 
which has been once mastered, every vantage ground which has 
been once gained ; and he ought not to forget a single lesson 
which experience has ever taught. Tliese are the general con- 
ditions, relative to the conduct of the individual, in the grand 
effort at better things (stated, I. fear, somewhat vaguely) upon 
which, as I imagine, the progress of civilization and human 
prosperity depends. The actual ingredients, which go to make 
up these conditions as a whole, possibly do not at any period long 
remain constant. Indeed, T apprehend that they are continually 
changing, and might with propriety he described, in mathematical 
phrase, as functions of the existing state of civilization itself 
in any given community. The form of the function itself (to 
carry on the metaphor), which may be supposed to represent the 
governing principle of human ethics, may possibly never alter. It 
may be, that if the function were ascertained, it would only need 
that ^certain constants shoult be determined, in order that the 
reqiiircd result should bo correctly expressed in an availablQ form 
for every stage of civilization. It may even be that the derivative 
laws or rules to which 1 have alluded, if correctly laid down, 
resemble those of the Medes and Persians in their irreversibility, 
but the misfortune is that, as yet, we know neither them nor 
the larger principle, from which they may flow ; unless perhaps 
we have obtained a glimpse of some of them in the depart- 
ment of morals. Generally we have not got beyond the tentative 
and empirical era in our search after moral and economical 
truth. We must, each generation for itself, satisfy ourselves 
with regard to what personal restraints are to be imposed and 
submitted to ; what care of the individual and what work should 
be undertaken, as the common burden of all members of the 
community what left to the free choice and action of the indi- 
vidual himself; what is the urgency upon us of the laws of 
matter ; and so on : — in short, what are the conditions relative 
to our fellow mortals and the world of matter around us which must 
be observed and fulfilled, in order that human well-being and^ 
the development of civilization may be best secured in 4he parti- 
cular community to which we belong. 

The investigation and ascertainment of these conditions 
constitute, I believe, that which is generally understood 'to be 
the scope of Social Science ; and I think 1 do not err in saying 
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that it is the mafiu object which this Society seeks to prcmote, 
haviog especial regard to the area of the Bengal presidency. It 
is now my duty to try to explain, a little at large, what an enquiry 
of this kind amounts to in this country, and for this purpose 
I propose to go into each of the four Departments in succession, 
under which this Association, after the example of its great 
predecessor in England, has found it convenient to classify its 
subjects, namely, Jumpruthnce and Law, Ediication, Health, 
Economy and Trade. 

* The Department of Jurisprudence and Law concerns itself 
with those rules and regulations relative to the behaviour of the 
several members of the community, inter se, on various topics, 
personal and proprietary, of which rules the observance is supposed 
so eminently to conduce to the united prosperity and advance of 
the whole as to justify their being laid down and enforced as 
supreme by the collective strength of the community. Obviously 
some restraint on individuals is universally necessary for the 
purpose, and I will not waste your time by attempting to de- 
monstrate to you that it is essential to man’s well-being in a 
social state, that the community should, by the compelled subordi- 
nation of all its members to proper rules, secure certain personal 
liberty of action and personal enjoyment of exclusive rights of 
property to each individual. 

But then comes the question, what are 'proper rules ? In 
some stages of society the answer appears ready and conclusive, 
namely, such rules as the wisdom of that person dictates who 
enjoys authority enough to confer on him irresistible power. 
But to the scientific inquirer it would seem that the propriety 
of these rules is to be judged of by their fitness for attaining the 
end for which they are proposed, and it may be that to a 
person perfectly informed as to the springs of human action 
and as to the working of all material elements which surround 
man in life, certain principal rules of conduct and ’right, by 
which I mean laws, civil and criminal, might stand out apparent 
as necessary and immutable. However, as we certainly have 
not the advantage of such an omniscient adviser, we can only 
be guided by our own judgment in the matter, and the conclu- 
sions of tteit judgment are apt to vary with every addition to our 
experience. Take, for instance, those rules which have the effect 
of defining and restraining that conduct of man towards man 
which is termed crime : these, probably, receive more general 
and more earnest attention than any other portion of the social 
system, and yet how few nations have a common set of definitions. 
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Then •Seus regards the means to he adopted for enforcing the 
observance of these rules, it is difficult to find even two persons 
in the same country who agree on all points. It will perhaps 
be conceded by all, that when once the i*ules are laid clown by 
competent authority, the community must charge itself with 
the duty of taking care that they be observed. The earliest and 
rudest mode thought of for. effecting this was simply retaliation, 
an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, and it may be doubted 
whether even yet the majority of people have entirely eradicated all 
thought of vengeance from their idea of punishment, veiled 
as that idea commonly is under the designation of justice. 
Still very little consideration of the matter is sufficient, I think, 

't to lead, to the perception that puni.shmont, by which word I 
’ mean the action taken by the community against an individual 
member for his infringement of such social rules of conduct 
as those to which I have alluded, ought not to contain any 
element of this character. Where injury has been caused 
by the breach, reparation therefor may well be an object 
to be sought, but otherwise the single end of punishment is 
to secure the observance of flioso rules of conduct which the 
suprAne authority for the time being has declared must be ob- 
• served for the good of the community, and it can only do this in 
any specified class of cases by influencing the motives of those 
persons who arc otherwise disposed to break the rule, or, in other 
words, to commit the offence against which it is directed. And 
I suppose that motives to jiction in a man’s mind can only be 
influenced from without in two modes, viz., by suggesting adverse 
motives, or by altering the condition of the mind which entertains 
and is influenced by the motives. The would-bo offender may, 
accordingly, be either deterred from his act, or be reformed so as 
no longer to posse'ss a tendency towards it. Excluding, therefore, 
all regard for reparation in respect of injury done, punishment, 
should be made deterrent and reformatory. Obviously its deterrent 
effects must have, generally, an immensely larger range of opera- 
tion than its reformatory, for the former may be expected to reach 
all who are under temptation to commit an offence, while the 
latter are confined to the individuals who have actually offended 
and been made to suffer punishment. It is more important, then, 
as a rule, to look to the deterrent operation of punishment than 
to endeavour to make it reformatory, supposing there to be any 
substantial obstacle in the way of attaining both objects simul- 
taneously. However, there are, I apprehend, classes in the com- 
munity upon whom the deterrent influence of punishment is very 
slight, and who at the same time afford exceptional opportunities 
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for reformation ; such are boys and girls of tender age. Here 
reformation should be made the prominent aim of punishment, 
and its alternative branch be left in the back-ground. 

Now that I have led you thu.s far, I will ask you to observe 
what a vast field of inquiry and investigation relative to the 
efficiency of punishment for crime in this country lies open to 
the Members of this Society. Have we any knowledge better than 
mere guess work as to the deterrent effect of our punishments ? 
Do we know how they are viewed by those classes and persons whom 
it is intended that they should influence ? We can have no doubt 
that incarceration and restraint of personal liberty is, on the whole, 
disliked, but have we any clue upon which we can rely to the pre- 
ventive results which arc actually brought about by them? Have 
we information regarding the circumstances w Inch surround those*, 
people who furnish our jails with occupants ? Are the periods 
of imprisonment or transportation inflicted by our tribunals such 
as, on the whole, to convey the maximum of dread with the mini- 
mum of personal suffering? I might add a string of like ques- 
tions. And then again, i.s all done^that can be done to li’eform the 
convicted? Is the criminal by his punishment made a' better 
member of society than before, or the reverse ? Are children in 
prison taught and trained as they ought to be? It is only the 
Natives of the country, conversant with the language and the 
habHs of the people, who have any chance of finding answers to 
inquiries such as these. Our Association will have brought about 
no little good, if it should lead the gentlemen of Bengal to think 
of these things, to search out for the benefit of their country those 
circumstances attendant upon the commission of crime which should 
govern the nature and amount of punishment, in order that suffi- 
cient deterrent effect, and no more, be produced.; aud induce them 
further to point out those conditions which reformatory efforts 
must fulfil, they arc to be successful. 

So far I have spoken of criminal law, viz,, law made to restrain 
conduct which is considered as pre-eminently injurious to the com- 
munity at large, and which is enforced on behalf of the community 
rather than of the individual injured ; it is this alone wliich im- 
mediately occurs to the minds of most people when the word Ixm 
is used generally. But this constitutes a very small portion of the 
regulations which mark out the proprietary and other relations of 
man to man, and of which tlie observance is compelled, in one 
mode or another, by our courts of justice, under the sanction of 
the supreme authority. There are, besides it, laws directed 
to the maintenance and transfer of rights* of property founded 
on certain conceptions of what property ought to be ; laws of 
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desceMt and other involuntary alienation of property ; laws 
of marriage and adoption ; laws affecting contracts in general and 
so on. All these ought to be adapted, at every stage of a 
nation’s life, to secure the good which has been attained, and to 
favor progress towards further prosperity and civilization. Con- 
sequently they should be framed with special regard to the living 
facts of the day, and should never fetter, except to stay action 
which would be hostile to these ends. This does not mean that 
laws should be constantly changing. Nothing would be more 
mischievous ; frequent change in the law without change of circum- 
stance produces uncertainty, and uncertainty is license. But change 
is only needed where conditions alter, and the conditions of hunnian 
life remain essentially the same for centuries: hence the Jaws 
wliich our ancestors found necessary and fructuous must, in the 
main, be the laws to govern us. Still the world will never stand 
entirely at rest. The most stagnant societies experience some 
change, and while Conservation must always predominate/ 
Reform is also always needed and should be anxiously sought. It 
must be remembered, too, that the inAucnce of municipal law does 
not ^op at the exercise of •its own proper functions ; it is also 
powttful as a training and educating agent. The line which supreme 
law draws between the fas and the nefas, under circumstances amid 
which it is obligatory, often becomes to those born and brought up 
within its operation the outline of a model of behaviour in cases to 
which it has no direct application. In England the law of primo- 
geniture, which prescribes the descent of landed property in the 
event of intestacy, serves as a type for testators to follow. And 
there are here among you, I will make bold to say, habits and 
customs in active life which would soon fall into desuetude and 
decay, if they were not impliedly sanctioned by the words of the 
law-givers whom you obey. Is it not then a matter of the highest 
importance to a people, that they should look into and satisfy 
themselves as to the operation of that body of laws, by which their 
actions are so extensively controlled? This Society will ask the 
gentlemen of this country to give their fellow-citizens the benefit 
of their intelligence and experience on these matters. It will be 
in no small degree valuable to the public to learn authentic details 
of the ultimate social working of perhaps one of the most remarkar 
ble judicial systems ever exhibited to the world. Our Courts 
have to administer English, or Hindu, or Mahomedan Law, or that 
peculiar form of Jaw which goes by the. name of equity and good 
conscience, according to the personal status of the litigants, in 
addition to the local statutable law which overrides every other. 
In this great community persons live side by side with one another 
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literally subject to different legal obligations as to their actionct Two 
joint defendants sued on the same document may be the one bound, 
and the other not bound, to the plaintiff, because their contractual 
liabilities have to be judged of by different laws. And what are 
these different sets of laws ? How have they respectively come to 
their present condition of development ? Has it been by any process 
of constant adaptation to the wants of the day? No doubt the 
local statutable law has been formed with strict reference to the 
exigencies of the time, but its range is very limited. Until lately 
it was almost entirely confined to executive and fiscal purposes, 
for I need hardly remark that all the Land Regulations and Acts 
fall within this class. The legislature just now seems disposed to 
extend the area of its action. But it can do little without the 
express wish of the people, and the result is that, such a wish 
not having been .manifested, even yet the bulk of the dealings 
inter se of Her Majosty*s subjects in- India are regulated, as tlie 
case may be, by one of the four special systems of law which I 
have mentioned the last of them incapable of explanation. Now, 
let us look for the moment at one of them, say the Hindu ; is there 
not much, having regard to the objects and influence of lav^ as I 
have ventured upon delineating them, to justify an inquiry f how 
this particular code works with reference to the welfare and pro- 
gress of the common-wealth ? It consists solely of precepts uttered 
by Manu and other philosophers, at what date I will not venture to 
say, but certainly anterior to tlie commencement of the Christian 
era, together with commentaries thereon and digests of later but still 
ancient times. These, interpreted and expanded (so far as expan- 
sion is possible) by foreign judges and supplemented by equity 
and good conscience, constitute the law which governs the Hindu 
population of this land ! Possibly this assertion may call up the 
Common Law of England to the minds of many who now hear me, 
and there is undoubtedly some analogy between the two. But 
our English unwritten law, as it is often termed, although it 
dates back to distant times, comprises only principles which have 
been sifted and developed by a series of judicial decisions extend- 
ing from the period of its earliest text books and digests to the 
present day. This unceasing process of active supervision has had 
the effect of, from age to age, engrafting into it the common sense 
of the time and excising from it all that becomes useless, ti-ouble- 
some, or obsolete. In this way English Common Law, as it is under- 
stood in every generation, is a body of living law fitted in a very 
large measure to the needs of the day. On the other hand, your 
kw remains, as it was enunciated many centuries ago, with singu- 
larly close reference to specific detail of the then existing state of 
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society and with almoi&t entire absence of general principles. If this 
is ill, our courts are totally unable to apply a remedy : they cannot, 
after so long a lapse of time, attempt with success the task of 
development ; nor indeed at any time can work of this kind be 
effected without great risk of mischief, except by a judicial body, 
\vhich is intimately familiar with all the circumstances of society ; 
and 1 need not add your English judges certainly do not possess 
tins qualification. Is not then the occasion come when it may well 
be asked of the gentlemen of Bengal, whether the shasters and 
digests which contain their law give them all that is advantageous 
towards the advancement of their civilization and the promotion 
of their welfare ; whether these books do not prescribe much that 
is positively a dead weight upon both, and whether, after all, the 
larger area of their daily actions is not now entirely outside the 
small tract which their old law-givers alone contemplated ? What 
did Manu and his like know of benamee transactions and trusts, 
of hoondees, khuts, and hathchitties, of wills, and the legion of 
proprietary complications which follow in their train, of land 
tenures and their alienation, and so on? Do Hindu gentlemen 
ever jeflect whence has silently come the law which regulates these 
things, and indeed governs the rights of their people in nine- 
tenths of their dealings with each other? Do they busy their 
minds on these topics at all? This Society invites them to 
investigate them, and to make public the results of their labours. 

The next Department is Education. I will not make this an 
opportunity for adding one more to the thousand and one lectures on 
this stock subject, to which most of you, at one time or another, 
have been forced to listen, and I do not propose to put forward any 
pet theory as to the proper mode of bringing about the education of 
any particular class in this country. For the moment I desire 
only to say that by educating an individual I understand the by no 
means simple process of putting him in possession of information 
or knowledge, which has been before experimentally acquired by 
others, training him to use his physical and intellectuar facultit» 
to the best advantage, and generally making him thrifty and apt 
in the use of all the resources of well-being, as well intellectual as 
material, which he has at his command. It will hardly now, I 
suppose, be disputed that it is to the interest of the whole com- 
munity that each member should, concurrently with all others, ^ 
attain to as high a degree as possible of personal prosperity and 
welfare. All ought, therefore, to desire that the individual should 
be educated in the sense which I have mentioned, and I am 
afraid that all who have thought seriously on the subject must be 
aware that, except amongst a very limited class, -education 
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generally is at a low ebb in this country. I do not speak witii any 
knowledge of the special training which necessarily precedes and 
leads up to the various occupations in life, manual and other. I 
have indeed been induced to believe that it is in most cases very 
servile and little calculated to enlarge the mind, or extend the 
recipient's powers of action ; but I will confine my observations 
now to the defects which, I fancy, I have myself perceived. 

In the first place, then, it seems to me, generally, that the 
power of sustained thought and correct judgment is less cultivated 
than it should be with you. Speaking of those people of this 
country with whom I have been brought into close contact, I should 
say that their perceptions are singularly quick and their imagina- 
tions ferfile, but that the habit of patient thinking and careful 
analysis is too little prevalent among them. It is then matter of 
great moment to enquire how is this best to be fostered ; and 
here comes to the front the great vexed question of this country — 
Is English or is Oriental literature the most effective means for 
the purpose ? Our Educational Section has accordingly put this 
forwai-d foremost among its heads of inquiry. 

But passing by the simple culture of the intellectual facul- 
ties, which can only be treated as a separate end of attain&ent 
in the case of the higher classes of society, let us look to the 
teaching, the informing department of Education. Is not the 
dominion of ignorance grievously, because unnecessarily, extended 
in India ? It must be remembered that ignorance is not merely 
passive, in the sense of being absence of knowledge, but it may 
be, and most commonly is active in the form of pseudo -know- 
ledge. In the first shape it is comparatively little mischievous, 
because it does not involve in itself any principle of opposition 
to the access of truth. In the latter, so fsur as it is operative 
at all, it produces unmitigated evil ; it is not a mere negative 
which may be supplemented by acquisition of the positive, but 
it is itself directly and actively obstructive of the approach of 
knowledge. The English language terms this phase of ignorance 
either prejudice or bigotry. 

I am afraid that your system of caste has been a fruitful 
nidus of prejudice and bigotry^ which, as long as it lasts, will pro- 
vide impassable barriers between you and the higher positions of 
social development. These are not all in kind at any rate, 
whatever may be the case as regards degree, peculiar to a caste 
origin. We have much obstruction to social progress in England 
which is near akin to them, but, fortunately for us, it cannot there 
claim religious authority for its basis. ,As a foreigner, I am 
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not entitled to characterize as oilious those distinctions sanctioned 
by your religion, which render one man vile .and contemptible 
from his birth to his fellow mortal as by the fiat of tho Almighty, 
but I may venture, nevertheless, to draw your attention to the 
very serious disadvantages which your people suffer from the 
restraints upon individual action, imposed by the right and the 
wrong, the ctean and tho unclean of caste dictation. . As a motive 
to honorable conduct and exalted deeds, pride of ancestry is all- 
powerful ; as a bond of union, and an incentive to charitable 
action, nothing is more efficacious than the tie of blood. In these 
aspects caste shines out conspicuously excellent. It serves also 
to discharge some of the better functions of trade guilds and 
associationa But must it always remain disfigured in other direc- 
tions by stains which owe their origin to the smaller passions of 
men ? Is it never to be realized among you that God has not tied 
up his creatures, human or animal, into bundles, and ticketed them 
for time and eternity with marks of worthiness or dishoiior, inde- 
pendent of their own behaviour? Is excellence and capacity never 
to have scope of action except within the narrow limits of a caste, 
and jiibject to the crushing weight of an opposing public opipion ? 
Is individual action always to be crippled by minute rules difficult 
of observance, relative to eating and drinking, care of the person, 
anxiety to prevent a conventional and now highly arbitrary social 
contamination, and so on ? If you answer yes, it must be, I think, 
because you little appreciate the enormous drawbacks which 
these restrictions, many of them perhaps petty in themselvesi 
constitute in the aggregate to your progress, and because y6u 
over-rate any possible connection which they can have with the 
spirit of religion. It is not difficult tc understand how caste 
was once the natural and inevitable growth of the circumstances 
amid which it arose, and one can in imagination trace its deve- 
lopment under the fostering hands of an interested priesthood 
into the elaborate system which it has since become. Probably 
it long discharged valuable hygienic and economic functions, and 
we of Northern Europe, who acknowledge that even in our 
latitude cleanliness is next to godliness, can appreciate the good 
aim, in a tropical climate, of the personal observances which it 
imposes. But as the school-master finds a limit to the period} of 
useful control over his pupil, so all inelastic rules of conduct 
have their day, beyond which their operation is not merely use« 
less, but positively mischievous. So far as you take away* dis- 
cretion from the mature man, you in eflfect force him back towards 
the level of irrational creatures, and run the risk of depriving 
society of some of that element, of vitality upon which its pro- 



gross dopendsi Restraint should therefore always be avoided, 
Unless aiisolutely «required by the exigencies of the community 
,a8 a whole, and it must be remembered that the restraints which 
flow from the operation of a public or class opinion are more 
'searchingly coercive, and more completely inevitable than any 
which municipal law can pretend to create ; they possess, besides, 
this additional characteristic that they are irrepealable, when 
injurious, except by change of the opinion from which they ema- 
nate. Thus it comes about that caste in all its aspects, and in 
the results traceable to it in regard to industry, education or crime, 
is eminently worthy of the most careful attention at the hands 
of the intelligent members of your community, with a view 
to the conservation of all the good which it contains, and the 
ejection of its poison, and accordingly it forms the leading element 
in several of the heads of inquiiy proposed by this Association. 
There is another topic which, from the similarity of its situation 
relative to social opinion, I cannotavoid placing in juxtaposition 
with caste— I mean the status of your women. 1 propose, however, 
,to touch it very lightly, for I know how little qualified I am to 
speak upon so delicate a subject as this is to you. Domcstig life 
can only be properly understood and appreciated by one €who 
is familiar with the features daily and hourly exhibited therein, 
and whose perceptions are quickened by sympathy with the 
feelings prevalent in the family circle. Perhaps I should 
hardly err if I said that any other must necessarily misunder- 
stand it Still there are some points about your treatment 
of the female portion of your families so salient that the stranger 
outside cannot fail to receive some impression from them, and it 
io fair to you that you should be made acquainted with the conclu- 
sions which he draws from it 1 for one cannot help thinking that 
not only is the status of your women characterized by ignorance 
and want of culture in the women themselves, but its very found- 
ation is ignorance in the whole community. You have not yet 
acquired the knowledge which we of the West some time ago 
learned, as we believe, that the best attributes of women, as you 
yourselves appreciate them, cannot possibly be nurtured to fullest 
oxcellence in the seclusion of the zenana. In Bengal the weaker 
sex are distinguished by comeliness, intelligence, and gentleness. 

* Possessing these natural excellencies, what degree of womanly 
perfection is not attainable by them ? One of England's most 
close and original thinkers has lately said, that there prevailed 
with some people the obscure feeling, that women had no right 
to care about anything but how they should become the most 
;‘f useful and devoted servants of men. But the notiop that one 
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half«the human race existed for the supposed benefit of the other 
''half, independently of its justice, appeared to be silly, ♦.,!*!* 
** Men and women/^ he added, speaking of England, were, ^br^tbtt 
first time in history, really each others* companions. The tradi* 
tioDs of Englishmen respecting their proper relations were des^ 
cended from the time when the lives of the two classes were spent 
apart ; when they were separated in their serious occupations 
and in their amusements ; when man spent his tune among 
'' men ; when it was with them he took counsel on serious matters^ 
“ and when the wife was either a plaything or an upper servank 
“ All that among the educated classes was now totally changed 
“ the man no longer gave the whole of his spare time to violent 
" out-door exercises and boisterous convivialities with such w* 
“ sociates. The two classes now passed their lives together; 
“ the wife was often the husband’s most confidential friend and 
“ most trusted adviser. Was this companionship compatible 
'‘with warning women off all great subjects ? Was it good for 
“ the man to live perpetually in communion with one who was 
“ studiously kept inferior to himself, whose earthly interests were 
" for^bly confined within th# four walls of the house ? Gould 
** this happen without detriment to the man’s own character? 
“ The time had come when, if women were not raised to the in- 
tellectual level of men, men would be pulled down to the 
mental level of women. The women of a man’s family were 
either a stimulus to his highest aspirations or a drag upon 
“ thorn. These are the words of tlohn Stuart Mill, one to whose, 
authority you are eminently fond of appealing, spoken in regaixl 
to the relative position of men and women in England, and matiy 
ol you are well able to judge how much more nearly the relation 
between English men and women is already one of equality than 
is the like relation among yourselves. Do not these words forcibly 
suggest to you the great disadvantages to society, the enormous 
obstacles to human progress and well-being, which must neces* 
sarily proceed from maintaining women in a condition of ignorance 
and servility. But if arguments, dictated by desire for the common 
weal, are not sufificiently powerful to reach public opinion on this 
point, Vill consideration for their personal interest induce the -men 
of this country to inquire, whether it is good for them that the 
pre^nt status and condition of women in Bengal should remain 
unaltered ? Cannot each man amongst you contemplate > the 
possibility of his wife, beautiful and graceful by nature, giving herself 
ten-fold beauty and grace by presiding at the dispensation of 
domestic hospitality, and shedding a hue of refinement and piiritv 
over s^cenes, which, if severed hopelessly from all association with 
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the higher female iefluencesy are but too apt to exhibit coarse and 
unintellectuai features? Can he not think of her as the intelligent 
companion of his daily life, helping to create his best thoughts 
by her sympathy and encouragement, nay even guiding him in 
his labours by her counsel and advice, and again in his leisure 
hours affording him that exalted solace and relaxation, which can 
alone proceed from the free and affectionate play of intellect in a 
cultivated female mind ? Will he picture to himself the young 
mother, happy in the charming pride of maternity, yet tremblingly 
sensible of the responsibilities of her charge, guiding her children 
into the paths of rectitude and truth, instilling into them those 
principles which shall never lose their force as long as life shall 
last, leading the thoughts of the future men and women to the 
problems of existence, and directing the mind, at the period of 
life when of all others it is most eagerly inquisitive,, to the safest 
channels of information and truth? I will put one question more : 
will. he say that woman, in any one of the attitudes in which I 
have just asked him to represent her to himself, stands outside 
the province within which any educated gentleman among you 
would wish for ever to confine htr ? The truth is, thaji the 
present status and cultivation of your women is very inconsiatent 
with the stage of civilization, in face of which you now find 
yourselves ; and if you desire to hold the position which you 
nave won, much more if you hope to carry the welfare of your 
country beyond it, you must hold out your hands to your wives 
and your daughters, you must lift them up to the level of your 
own standing ground, and ask them to co-operate with you, on 
something like equal terms, in your efforts to promote social 
refinement at home and public well-being abroad. 

This Association asks you, every one for himself, to look 
into these things, and to satisfy yourselves as to their true l)ear- 
ing upon the good of the individual and the progress of the 
community. Do not think for a moment that they are mere 
matters of feeling, which may be disregarded or may be treated 
with greater or less seriousness, according to each man's caprice, 
for you may rest assured that, whether heeded or not, they form 
veritable elements in the hard logic of facts, and it i/in the 
highest degree important that the leaders of public opinion 
should rightly appreciate their validity. I, for one, do not desire 
to conceal from you my opinion that any substantial change of 
feeling, which may be brought about on this point in those who 
arc influential among you, will be momentous in its results. You 
will find it impracticable to give women solid instruction and 
mental training of any value, unless you postpone the epoch of 
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marriage considerably beyond the early period at which custom 
has fixed it among you ; and when once this change has been 
effected, when the wife, as a rule, is no longer a mere child at the 
time . of lier passing to her husband’s home, but has become in 
some degree a woman of education and individuality of character, 
there will soon bo seen the end of your joint family life in its 
present form. However, I do not propose to enter upon this 
topic ; but 1 will pass on to one more illustration of the injurious 
effects upon the community, which proceed from want of special 
knowdedge and means in given classes of its members. I take the 
class which is concerned with the production and distribution of 
human food. TJiis is formed, .speaking generally, of the Actual 
cultivators of the soil, and tho.se who icceive payment for tlm 
use of tlic soil, viz., the ryots and zemindars (the latter term 
being taken in its generic, not specific sense). It is the interest 
of both thesso sets of men that tiie maximum of produce should 
be raised from the land, .at a minimum expenditure of lime and 
labour ; and that there should be the freest possible access for 
this produce to the surrounding market. Need I say that 
whatever be the natural advantages of the country, the attain- 
ment of neithfir of those objects can be effected, except by 
the exertion of educated intelligence and practical skill. In 
truth the art of cultivating the soil with succe.ss is everywhere; 
a natural science of a high order. For a while, in all countries, it 
may no doubt bo carrie<l on empirically, hut the time also comes 
ill all, when the struggle for life requires that its true jirinciples 
should be investigated, luscertained, and pursued. AVid tbe prob- 
lem of bringing the productions of the earth within tho consumer’s 
reach, with loa.st hindrance and lo.ss of time, can only be satis- 
tjictorily solved by a community which is in an advanced stage of 
civilization. I may also add, what i.s perliaps already sufficiently 
obvious to you all, that agricultural production, in I'cgard to both 
quantity and^ kind, is in a great degree governed by the mean.s 
which exist for conveying it to tlio main centres of distribution, 
facility of intercommunication is thus cardinal to tho physical 
wejfare of every country, and imjrrovement of the actual processes 
Of culflvatioQ stand second to it. Have you reason to be satis- 
fied with tho position which your agriculturists occupy in either 
lespect? Has not the disaster which ha.s lately happened to you, 
and the intelligence of which has sent a thrill o( .sympathetic horror 
through tlie whole civilized world, .served to convince you that 
your agricultural cla.sses cannot in ignorant inactivity continue to 
stand in the footsteps of their forefathers without perilliotr the 
best interests of the whole empire ? If ever any tract on the 
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of the globe could be said to be iasured by Prowdeuce 
against want^ it must be Lower Bengal and Orissa. A fertile soil 
i^carcely needing labour for its tilling, water in unfailing supply 
carried by a hundred river channels across its surface, it must be 
man alone who is to blame for the shortcomings of the earth. 
Where are your highways and waterways, and your roads rami- 
fying to every village and homestead ? Nay, where are your home- 
steads themselves with theii* proper appliances for facilitating the 
various processes in the art of cultivation, and superintended by 
skilled intelligence ? Where is the organized system of irrigation 
\vhich cannot fail to render famine impossible in this country ? 
There are in truth none of these things, and I will venture to say 
that there never will be, until all those whose rupees come direct 
from the soil, have learned that their pecuniary interests depend 
upon them. Is it not time to elevate the intellectual condition of 
the cultivator, who with you is at once labourer and master ? Is 
it not vitally important to enlighten those who ought to give him 
co-operation and assistance ? This Association earnestly presses 
these matters upon the attention of the thinking portion of 
Bengal gentlemen. 

I now leave this Department, somewhat reluctantly, for there 
are many points in connection with it upon which I have not been 
able to touch. If time served, I would willingly have dwelt 
upon the importance, as I conceive it, to the welfare of all people, 
of cultivating, what are sometimes termed the finer faculties of 
the mind, namely, the sense of beauty and of music. It is 
diflficult, I am convinced, to exaggerate the value of music and the 
fine arts merely as civilizing agents, to say nothing of their intrin- 
sic merit as separate objects of attainment. I would also remark 
that it seems to me vain to expect feelings of true refinement to 
prevail largely, where decency of the person is so little regarded 
as it is throughout all ranks of society in this part of India. 
But these are topics too broad for me to enter upon with the hope 
of traversing now, and I only trust that they will not be over- 
looked by those gentlemen who care to set themselves to the 
working out of the social problems of their country. It* will be 
well for such persons also to enquire whether the time is not 
v/^pproaching, when State education should be directed to the lower 
rather than the upper classes of the community. It can scarcely 
be doubted that education has comparatively little tendency to 
work downwards. Any given class in the country is always 
reluctant, on more or less plausible grounds, to see those classes^ 
which it looks upon as below, and subordinate to it; raised in 
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mtelNJctual condition towards its own level, and consequently 
it always resists, as much as lies in its power, the diffusion 
of education among them. On the other hand, I appre- 
hend that no stimulant to exertion and selfdmptovement is more 
^ective or more generally operative upon a class, supposing it 
Vw have the means of educating itself, than the knowledge 
that, unless it moves on, those below will step on its heels. 
You can easily boil a vessel of water by applying continuous heat 
to the bottom, but you would find it a hopeless task to bring 
about the same result by the application of heat to the top. And 
I am disposed to think that this iii.ustration is not without its ana- 
logy in the matter of the artificial education of a people. At any 
rate it comes well within the province of this Association to foster 
the enquiry, how best the natural action of the internal foices of 
society may be utilized to the promotion of sound and wholesome 
education throughout the country. 

The third Department into which this Association has divided 
the area of its labours is that of Health. Surely this subject 
come^home to each of us individually. Yet how few among us 
know really anything about such of those natural laws as govern 
the healthy existence of the human body, so far as they have 
been ascertained by scientific enquirers : and, indeed, how little in. 
the shape of law of this kind has hitherto been made out at all. 
Still it cannot be denied that, out of the whole range of 
human science, there is no information more needing minute 
dispersion among the people than the information which 
our medical men supply ; for in these things it is scarcely 
too much to say of every one of us that the measure of his own 
risk is the ignorance of his neighbour. For convenience of appre- 
hension, the subject may be treated os consisting of two parts; Ist, 
that which concerns the maintaining of the body with all its 
organs (considered as a sort of living machine) in strength and 
working order ; 2nd, that in which disease, viewed as a hostile, 
destructive agent, plays the principal part. These two are by no 
means to be severed by a sharply drawn line, but they admit of 
being spoken of apart with sufficient accuracy for my present 
purpose. 

Now, on the first • head, much exceedingly important know- 
ledge has been arrived at. Given the body in a healthy state, 
good and nutritious food, fresh air, reasonable exercise of the 
physical and intellectual organs alternating with repose, ^ord 
the conditions most favorable for the continuance of health ahd 
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of natural developn^ent. Remembering, then, that a wealtened 
physique and lowered vitality is not only a great evil in itself, but 
also serves as' a foothold for specific disease, when the latter makes 
its attack (for this world is pre-eminently a world of might, and 
in it natural forces have no mercy for the feeble), do we not perceive 
that it is distinctly the business of each one of us to do his best 
to secure to himself and his own dependents at least the sanitary 
conditions to which I have referred ? The concourse of men by 
large masses in towns has the effect of rendering individuals iik 
some degree powerless in these matters, but at the same time 
probably the collective action of the whole might, for the same 
reason be the more efficient. Still, in towns and in villages, each 
householder can do very much. This Association asks, you there- 
fore, to turn your attention to this quarter. Will not some of you 
inquire into the nature and quality of the food on which your 
people support existence, the water which they drink, and- the true 
effect of the occupations in which they are employed ? Nothing so 
speedily contaminates the air and renders it unfitted to invigorate 
in respiration, as the very process of breathing and the subjecting 
it to the various emanations frohi the human body litself. 
Effective ventilation, viz., the rapid and continuous repluceftient 
of air which is vitiated by that which is fresh and wholesome, is 
thus a primary necessary of life. Look into your own houses and say 
whether you find it duly provided for there. Is there no crowding 
tinder your roofs ? Are your sewage arrangements sufficient for the 
immediate removal of every source of miasma, as soon as it 
springs into existence ? Does purity and cleanliness reign supreme 
in your little dominion ? Are animal or vegetable matters ever 
allowed to decay within your precincts? Do the members of your 
family, men, women, and children, lead lives of healthy activity? 
1 think I could even now correctly anticipate the conclusions to' 
which an enquiry of this kind would lead you : certainly I 
imagine that it would not be altogether flattering to yourselves. 
And if I do not err in this, need I ask what are the hygienic 
conditions which surround the poorer and more ignorant masses 
of your vast population ? 

To pass on now to the second head, many of the diseases 
which constitute the worst scourge of mankind, whatever 
may be the case with others, are markedly specific in 
character, and traceable each to its own specific cause. Take, 
for example, cholera, typhus fever, small-pox; none of these 
spring up capriciously ; it is not mere chance work, that this man 
is stricken with cholera, and that man with small-pox, but both 
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of them suffer in the particular modes designated by these names, 
because they have severally received into their systems the poisons 
or seeds of cholera and small-pox respectively. Now this fact, 
which I take to be indisputable, gives rise to considerations of 
immense moment to every member of the community. When 
once the specific seed or poison, call it what you will, which has 
lodged within the patient, has commenced to germinate, to develope 
its forces, and morbid action has set in, one course only is open to 
him, namely, to seek as speedily as possible the aid of a skilled 
medical adviser. But before that period of time occurs, is there 
nothing to be done in the way of prevention, nothing in which 
(‘Very one of us can pei-sonally take useful action on his own 
behalf? Assuredly there is. In the first place, by careful atten-* 
tion to the hj^ienic matters upon which I have dwelt, he can 
to a great extent fortify himself against the attacks of the poison, 
and ensure the seeds falling upon a sterile soil. Let us, however, 
look a little further back. If we cfin trace the germ of the disease 
to its home, and discover the vehicles by which it is brought to us, 
may we not hope to extinguish it at the outset, or at any rate to 
stop i^ on its death errand ? I am very sanguine that eventually 
the battle held, upon which man will successfully contend against 
the worst forms of disease, will be found outside and not inside 
the citadel of life. In particular, 1 look to a not very remote future, 
when it will be thought a mark of culpable carelessness on the part 
of any community that cholera should be allowed to make head 
within it. In this form of disease, whatever may be true .of 
others, Che seeds by which it is propagated seem to be generated, 
or enormously midtiplicd, within the p(3rson of the affected indi* 
vidual On issuing from him, they are ready to be carried in all 
directions, and may be conveyed by many conceivable means to 
the viscera of others. When the proper nidus is by any sufficient 
copveyance reached, and all surrounding circumstances are favoura- 
ble, germination (or development of the di.sea8e) will again take 
pla^ ; and so the process will go on repeating itself. Thus, each 
individual, who is labouring under an attack of cholera, acts 
as a centre of propagation of that disease relative to all around 
him ; and it is easy to see that the rapidity with which the 
disease spreads must in this way iifbrease with each case that 
occurs, until it passes beyond all hope of control. But fortunately 
there is good reason to believe, that the semina of the disease 
come forth from the body in a singularly manageable state, and 
that, if thb persons about the sufferer took due precautions, all 
vitality might be crushed out of them immediately. And, morer 
over, even if .some should by accident be allowed to escape^ 
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fortunately, again, it seems that their modes of travelling aro'liinit- 
ed and capable of being kept under considerable surveillance; 
while . the power of germination which resides in them becomes 
rapidly impaired by lapse of time, I mention cholera only as 
an example. Is it not then the concern of all of us to learn every 
thing that is known on these topics ? Can any of us be indifferent to 
that ignorance which preserves in and about human dwellings all 
the refuse and excreta, which by their nature are most rich in the 
specific poisons or germs of disease before alluded to ? Shall we 
without precaution take our drinking-water from sources which 
can seldom fail to be contaminated by like matters, though the eye 
may be, incapable of detecting the enemy, if it be lurking in the 
crystal fluid ? Can we look around and see masses of our fellow- 
creatures living in a mode which fosters sickness and invites 
pestilence, without making some effort for their salvation ? I hope 
that the few words which 1 have said may open the eyes of the 
gentlemen of this province, be it but a little, to the vast field of 
philanthropy and usefulness to which the Health Section of this 
Association calls their attention. 

Our fourth and last Section is that of Economy and TVade. 
Its scope is so extensive that to illustrate it with any success 
would alone require an entire address. I will not therefore 
attempt such a task at this hour of the night, and when I mention 
that commerce or the interchange of commodities, currency and 
all other machinery of exchange, labour, agriculture, weights and 
measures, taxation, the various details of the social system, aro 
only the beads of some of the subjects which fall within the 
range of this Department, I feel sure that my hearers will thank 
me for my forbearance. Indeed I am only too certain that 
I. have already taxed their patience unmercifully, and this 
Department may well wait to be described at the hands of some 
future President. I will only hope that the hint which I have 
just given as to its outline, when added to the mention which 
I have made of the other Departments, will suffice to convey 
to my audience some notion of the matters with which this 
Association proposes to busy itself, and yet, after all the 
length which I have with meagre result gone in my effort 
at explanation, Social Science perhaps admits Of being aes- 
cribed in one sentence, for is it not. that branch of natural 
science which concerns itself with, and elaborates the truth® 
relative to man 1 And treating it in this form, we may say 
that our first section deals with the truths affecting that 
portion of roan’s behaviour which the supreme collective 
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powe» of the community supervises and directs ; the second 
with those upon which his proper physical and intellectual cul- 
tivation depends ; the third with those which relate to his bodily 
well-being ; the foui-th and last with those which are involved in 
So much of his conduct towards^ and dealing with^ others as is 
not comprehended in the first section. The pursuit of suth a 
science is surely one of the noblest occupations which can engage 
the human mind. Its sole aim also in every direction is the good 
of the community, and by its success in this respect it must be 
judged. Varied as only that subject can be which contains the 
human intelligence as a principal element, exalted as must be 
that topic which discusses the welfare of the human race, and 
attractive as natural science cannot fail to prove to every creature 
of the Great Creator, Social Science cannot, T am convinced, want 
any advocacy in this room ; and I commit the fortunes of this 
Association to your charge, without the least misgiving. 

It is the gentlemen of Bengal who are concerned in its 
prosperity, and it is upon their exertions alone that its success 
depends. For its work it gathers together all that falls within the 
scop0»of the purest patriotism, *and no one that is not animated by 
patrfbtic feelings can heartily labour in its ranks. Public opinion, 
too, is the principal instrument by which it must work to attain 
its ends, and none but the gentlemen of the country can influence 
the operation of so subtle an agent. I may, perhaps, venture to 
assume, that you do not expect otherwise than that political action 
will, for a time at least, be denied you in this country ; does not 
this Society point out to you meanwhile a noble alternative ? Can 
anything be more illustrious than service in the cause of health, 
education, and enlightenment ? Can there be a worthier channel for 
your ambition than that which leads you to be active in the work 
of advancing your people's welfare and civilization ? When every 
zemindar’s principal aim is to improve the worldly condition of 
his ryots, to develope their intelligence, to encourage by all means 
in his power the better cultivation of the soil, to make roads, to 
aid in the construction of works of irrigation ; when every man 
of business strives to claim, and by his own example to inculcate 
the eternal principles of honesty and truth, to make himself as 
best he can a centre for the radiation of domestic and social im- 
provement ; when every gentleman of leisure and wealth devotes 
himself to the culture of his 'intellectual powers, and the pro- 
motion of literature and science ; and when dl by the best exercise 
of their intelligence and means give active aid to the due an<l 
economical working of the complex machinery of society, — an 
epoch will have arrived to Bengal which it is possibly now Utopian 
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to anticipate ; but every honest effort which any one of 3'0«i may 
make towards its realization will not only bear fruit in the shape 
of contribution, however small, towards the welfare of your 
country, but it will assuredly have a reflex action upon your own 
character, the value of which it is impossible to exaggerate* I 
cannot believe that any deep colouring is required to depict to 
you the nobleness of the part which we have each of us to play 
in the great drama of creation, or any artificial incentive needed 
to make us desire faithfully to act up to it. Assuredly you must 
all be anxious to investigate and learn the truths by which your 
conduct as members of society should be guided ; and you can- 
not do otherwise than sympathize with a Society which sets itself 
to facilitate the attainment of this object. 



JURISPRUDENCE AND LAW. 

1.— On Pre-emption, By Babu Shama Chubn Sircar. 

[Read on the 26th July 1867.] 

In the present paper, I propose to discuss the law and pre-^ 
cedents upon which the existence or non-existence of the right 
of pre-emption among the Hindus is based. Pre-emption signifies 
the right of acquiring possession of property which has been 
purchased by another, and it is generally supposed to bo a privilege 
peculiar to Mahomedan law. The custom, however, is recognized 
among the Hindus of the North-Western Provinces, and also 
exists (though unrecognized) among those of Bengal Proper. It 
appears from the note on tile first cAse of pre-emption, written, 
it is believed, by Mr. Henry Colebrooke, that the right of pre- 
emption claimed in that as W(.‘ll as in many of the subsequent 
cas(‘s, was originally founded on ideas taken from the Mahomedan, 
rather than from the Hindu law, and (according to notions so 
generally prevalent throughout the country as to amount perhaps to 
estabTished custom) was carried even further among the Hindus than 
the Mahomedan law would secmi to warrant ; and the late Sudder 
Dewanny has decreed the right of pre-emption in the cases. of the 
Noith-VVestcrn Provinces, cliietly on the defendant's admission 
of the principle on which tlio pre-emption was claimed ; conse* 
(piently, such notions of the Natives of Upper India may now bo 
fairly said to amount to established custom; while the same no- 
tions of the Natives of Bengal, not being recognized by the courts 
of justice, cannot be said to amount to established custom. At 
the same time the belief that one's hakkshvhah (which is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic term hakk-shufa) cannot be taken by 
a stranger, is equally prevalent among the generality of the natives 
of Bengal who are ignorant of law. And in cases where there is 
no ill-feeling, it is still the practice to sell property to a neigh- 
bour or co-sharer, as the case may be ; but if there is enmity 
and malice, the property is purposely and revengefully so|i| 
to a stranger, who is generally an unscrupulous man, there being 
no law to prevent the vendor from so doing ; and hence arise seri- 
ous quarrels, fights and litigation, which often end in tho ruin of 
one or both of the parties. 

Inow b^ leave to explain how the right of pre-emption 
came into existence among the Hindus of the North-Western 
Provinces of India ; why it is not recognized among those of 
Bengal ; and how and why it should be enforced among the latter. 
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The first case in which the question arose of the right of 
pre-emption was Ram Rutiin Singh v. Ghunder Narain Roy. 
This was a Ihmgal ease, and dated as early as the 19th September 
1792. In this case, the question for decision was, whether among 
the holders of separate shares of an hereditary zemindary, each, 
according to the Hindu law, may sell his share to whomsoever 
he pleases, or whether the other sharers had a right of pre-emption. 
One of the pundits of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut declared 
that the sale was not valid ; the other, that it was ; a third pundit 
was called in, who supported the latter opinion. The Court, having 
no moans of liuding whose opinion was correct, took the safe 
course of following the opinion of the majority, 

The second case of pre-emption is Ram Kunhay Roy v. 
Bungo Ghunder Bannerjea. This also being a Bengal case, 
the pundits had again recourse to the ingenious doctrine of 
factum vedetj* and declared that the gift or sale by the owner of 
his share of an hereditary property held in common with brothers 
anfl other sharers is, without their, consent, irrevocably valid. It 
is, however, to be observed that the question for decision in 
this, as well as in the preceding case, was, not whether a 
co-parcener has power to sell his share in the undivided bstatc 
(a power which was already recognised by the liengal law, 
and admitted by the highest courts of justice), but whether he 
was competent to sell it to a stranger in preference to a co- 
parcener; this main and important point was not touched 
by the pundits, and co-partnership in the first, and vicinage in 
the second, case were held by the Sudder Court not to confer 
any right of pre-emption according to the Hindu law as current 
in Bengal. 

The third case of pre-emption was Pertab Narain v. 
Bam Ruttun Mahton, decided on the 19th September 1820. 
This was an up-country case, and though the pundits of the 
Sudder Dewanny, citing the Mahdnirvdna tantra for their authority, 
maintained that the right of pre-emption from vicinage existed 
under the Hindu law, yet the suit was dismissed on another 
^ound, namely, that the appellant had not duly asserted the 
right claimed ; but the question ** whether, according to the 
Hindu law as current in Western India, the right claimed 
might .or might not be valid,” was left undecided. Then in the 
fourth ease, which arose between Hindus in Tirhoot, the right of 
pre-emption, founded on common tcnantcy, was, for the first 
time, admitted by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as conformable 
to local ' usage and reason, and sustained by the vyavasthd of its 
pundits in the last case. Since that, the Sudder Dewanny went 
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Ml atlfiiitting the right of pre-emption among the liiudus of the 
North-West Provinces, and denying it among those of Bengal, 
till the I9th February 1841, when, in a case which was instituted* 
by Gooroo Churn Sircar and others of the Sudgope caste to 
establish their right of pre-emption in certain female apartments 
contiguous to tlieir family residence against the purchase of a 
decree -holder of the Ktiest caste, the Court, for the first time, 
admitted the right of pre-emption in Bengal with reference to the 
rights, feelings, particular usages, and institutions of the Natives 
(1 Sev. Casea 27). But ever since then, unmindful of those rights, 
feelings, particular usages, and institutions of the Natives of 
Bengal, the Sudder, as well as the other Courts of Judicature, 
have consistently denied this right of pre-emption, though more mis- 
chief has been caused by its non-recognition in Bengal than in 
Western India, where it springs only from a single source, namely, 
vicinage or contiguity of property; while in Bengal, where the 
partial right (prdtleshika swatwaj of a co-parcener is recognised, 
and he is allowed by the Hindu law to sell his share without 
the consent of his co-parceners, such mischief arises from a double 
sourc^ — vicinage and co-pafeenary. 

f^he non-enforcement of the right of pre-emption on the 
ground of contiguity of property is eminently mischievous. It 
not unfrequently happens in the mofussil that a less powerful 
land-owner, harrassed by the frequent encroachments and in- 
cursions of his powerful and covetous neighbour, whom nothing 
short’ of the. annexation of the property to his estate will satis- 
fy, unable himself to cope with him, sells his property not to 
that neighbour, but purposely to some one who, he fancies, will be a 
match for him, and thus serious quarrels and affrays, and much 
litigation, civil and criminal, ensue, and continue until one or 
both of the parties are ruined. But these evils would have been 
avoided had the right of pre-emption l>een recognized, as in that 
case, a co-sharer or neighbour maliciously intending to alienate 
his share or property would be compelled to sell it to his co-sharer 
or neighbour, and thus there would bo an end to further mischief 
or loss. Unfortunately, however, the existence of this right Js 
denied in Bengal on the erroneous ground that it is not recognised 
by the Hindu law as current in this country, and that the 
Mah&nifvdna tantra, being at variance with the said doctrine 
of the Ddya-hMga, could not prevail in Bengal. 

Here I beg leave to demonstrate the fallacy of the pundits, 
which has led, or rather misled, the Courts to deny the right of 
pre-emption in our country. The doctrine above alluded to is 
that of factum valet quod fieri non debuitf — a doctrine which is 
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applicable exclusively to gifts and wills. The fact is, tliat 
vdkanaf author of the Ddya-bUdga^ after citing a few of the 
vachanai or texts of some of our holy sages and legislators 
prohibiting gift or other disposition of ancestral property, has 
ingeniously, rather sopbistically, interpreted them in these terms : 
“ But the texts of Vydm, exhibiting a prohibition, are intended 
to show a moral offence: since the family is distressed by a sale, 
•gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the person 
to make an ill-use of his power as owner. They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer. So likewise other texts 
must be interpreted in the same manner. Therefore, since it is 
denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept is infringed 
by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null : for a fact 
cannot be altered by a hundred texts.*’ 

This doctrine, however, was not respected and adopted by 
any of tfie modern authorities and lawyers till the institution and 
decision of the suit to set aside the will of Rajah Kishen Chunder 
Roy of Nuddea in 1792, in which the subtle ingenuity of Jimuta- 
v&hana furnished ground to Jagan-ndtha and Kripd-rdma, to baffle 
the efficacy of the ordinances inculcated by the texts citod, and 
they gave a vyavasihd declaring the validity of the wiK", by 
which the ancestral zemindary was left to the eldest son to the 
exclusion of the other sous. And the judges who were trying 
the suit, having then no means of acting in<l(‘pendcMitly of the 
pmditSy could not help disposing of tho case in conformity 
with the vyavastkd in cjuestion. Thus the doctrine of ^\facinm 
valet quod fieri non dehuitl* or, as it is worded in tho note 
on the second case cited, “a thing forbidden, if done, cannot 
be cancelled,” was introduced into Bengal. But Mr. Henry 
Colebrooke, who must be said to be the highest European authori- 
ty on matters of Hindu law, has very judiciously and prudently 
decided that it is applicable, not even to partition, but solely to 
gifts, and hence to wills also, the power of testamerjtary disposition 
by a Hindu in Bengal l>eing recently admitted by analogy 
from the provisions of Hindu law as to gifts.* And Sir William 

* The essential part of Mr. Colebrooke’s opinion on the above subject is as 
follows ; — 

" It appears to me an inconsistency that a man may do that by gift or will 
which he may not do by a formal partition ; and the Hindu legislators might have 
saved themselves tho trouble of providing rules to regulate a father’s distribution, if 
the whole may be evaded by tho easy expedient of calling the distribution a gift 
instead of a partition. But since the point is hete a settled one, what 1 said on the 
subject may require modification. A. Hindu in Bengal may leave by will, or 
bestow by deed of gift, his possessions, whether inherited or acquired ; and the gift or 
the legacy, whether to a son or stranger, will hold, however reprehensible it may be, 
as a broach of an injunction and precept.” July 22ud 1812, ISce Strange’s Hindu 
Uw,Vol. II, pp. 437.438. 
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Macn^ghtcn has ably argued that it should not be applied 
even to gifts and wills. The pumdits^ however, deaf to, and 
heedless of, all these opinions, did not desist from trying, to 
use the said ingenious passage of Jmuiavdhana^ to bailie the 
efficacy of such of the ordinances of our holy sages and legislators 
as did not suit their purpose, and some of the judges unacquaint- 
ed with the above authorities, and at the same time forgetful of 
the warning of Sir William Jones, who said : — I could not with 
an easy conscience concur in a decision merely on a written opinion 
of the Native lawyers, in any cause in which they would have 
the remotest interest in misleading the Court,” — seem to have been 
misled by them, as we find in the second case above cited, 
wherein the deciding judges passed their judgment in entire 
dependence on the opinion of the punditSy who, they say, contend 
for the doctrine of partial rights, from which is to be inferred 
the validity of a sale of land acquired by purchase without 
the consent of the neighbour or joint shareholder, since according 
to them nothing more than the infraction of a precept is incurred 
by the forbidden sale or gift of joint property. Again, in the 
note appended to the above case, the learned reporter, who 
sceiq^ to have been a great advocate of the pundits, says that 
the prohibition in the Mahdnlrvdna tanka of a sale of immove- 
able property without the consent of kinsmen, friends, and ])ersons 
of the same caste being at variance with, the above doctrine, is 
not approved of by the Bengal writers ; they hold that any tlmig 
forbidden, if done, cannot be cancelled.” 

Now as to the allegation of partial rights, the Hindu law, 
as current in Bengal, does indeed admit the partial right of a 
single co-parcener in the joint property, and declare him competent 
to alienate the same, but it does not say a word with regard to 
his being competent to sell it to a stranger to annoy and dis- 
tress his co-parceners ; on the contrary, Jimutavdhana, the leader 
of the Bengal writers, has, by the dictum already cited, 
considered the sale to a stranger of a co-parcener’s share in the 
joint property to be immoral, from which it may be justly inferred 
that the author thereby meant that a co-parcernjr’s share, when 
about to be alienated, should not go out of the hands of the 
other parceners. 

Then as to the dictum, that '"according to them (the Bengal 
writers), any thing forbidden, if done, cannot be cancelled,” tbal% 
factum vakt quod fien non dehuiif I think I cannot do better 
than repeat the words used by Sir William Macna^bten to refute 
i the doctrine in question. He says : to this it can be'^only answered 
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that the motives which actuated the pundih iu their exposition 
of tlie law, and th« judges in their decision, are avowedly stated 
01 ^ conjecture only ; and that if such motives are allowed to 
operate, there must be an end to all law, the maxim of ‘ factum 
valeV superseding every doctrine and legalizing every act.” 
(See his work on Hindu Law, Vol. I, pages 6 and 7). On this 
principle a Hindu might commit incest by marrying a girl frotn 
the same gotra or race as himself, and the girl, though prohibited to 
be so married, and enjoined by the S/utHtra to be treated, if so mar- 
ried, as a mother, would become his lawful wife, and the son born 
of such marriage would be his lawful son, though he is considered 
by the S/fasira as no son, and no heir ; again, any female might, 
without lawful cause or legal necessity, but at her own pleasure, 
alienate the inherited property, and such alienation, though for- 
bidden by law, would hold valid; and any widow in Bengal 
might adopt a son without authority from her husband, and 
such adoption would be held valid instead of being invalidated, 
because factum valet quod fieri non dehuitf or “ any thing for- 
bidden, if done, cannot be cancelled.’* But the fact is that all 
such acts are held to be unlawful and invalid, the maxim in qi^pstion 
not being held applicable to any act except gift and testamentary 
disposition, to which, and to which alone, it is confined and res- 
tricted. The same should not, therefore, be applied to pre-emption, 
as has been wrongly done by the pundits in cases where they 
could not find a text or pretext to suit their purpose. The appli- 
cability of the doctrine of factum valet is ably opposed and 
refuted by Sir William Macnaghten. See his Work on Hindu La\V, 
Vol. I, pages 6 to 15. 

And lastly, as to the allegation that the prohibition 
in the Mahdnirvmia tanlra of a sale of immoveable property 
without the consent of kinsmen, fricnils, and persolis of the 
same caste, being at variance with the above is 

not approv^ of by the Bengal writers, 1 beg leave fb "ijay 
that, at any rate, it is not disapproved of by any of them ; not a 
word has been, or could he, said by them against that sublime 
work which is held sacred by all the Hindus oh account of its 
being believed to be written by the divinity Shiva. They only 
suppressed it, omitting to mention to the dispensers of justice 
that there is in the Mahdnirvdna tanira a special provision or rule 
with respect to pre-emption. So, even if the doctrine oi'^ factum 
valef had been applicable to all matters, instead of being confined 
to gifts and testamentary dispositions, as it actually has been, yet 
it could not over-ride the precept contained- in the Mahdnirvdna 
tanira ; first, because the former, being a general doctrine, could 
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: not supersede (he latter on account of the prevalent maxim that 
between rules general and special, the special prevails \ secondly, 
because the said doctrine not being derived from the Vedht, nor 
even from the institutes of any of the rishis or holy legislators, 
but from the Ddga-hhdga of Jimutavdhana, which is a digest of 
those institutes, and broached by Jagan-ndtha ift his Vivdda- 
bkangdruava (the translation whereof is commonly called Cole- 
brookes Digest, and which is deservedly considered by critics to be 
the best work for counsel, and the worst for a judge), could not 
prcjvail over the special rule contained in that holy work iheMakd’- 
uirvana tanlra, which, being hold equal in sanctity to the Veda^y 
and substituted in Bengal for the Vedas^ is not only superior to 
the Ddga-hhdgay and tlie other digests of, and commentaries on, 
the institutes of the rishisy but oven to the institutes themSoIvcs. 
And nevertheless, this work, which is directly to the point, and 
as such is held in Upper India to be the practical law of pre-emp- 
tion, is considered as no authority in Bengal, and the Ddga-bhdga, 
which provides no rule regarding pre-emption, through the subtle 
ingenuity of the pundits ^ luis been adopted as the law of pre- 
emption. 

4^hcn as to the observation contained in the note on the first 
case cited, namely, “as the decision of this case was made to 
rest on a question of Hindu law, there is no doubt that the 
opinion which governed the decision was, in strictness of law, 
correct,” I beg leave to sjiy that the Ddya bhdga, though it is 
a paramount authority of the Bengal school with respect to parti- 
tion, inheritance, and exclusion from inheritance, which it specially 
treats of, is of no authority on the subject of adoption, pre-emption, 
and other matters which it does not treat of, or which it slightly 
touches upon. For instance, the Ddya-bhdga says that an adopted 
son is entitled to inherit from none but his adoptive father, but 
in spite of this, he is allowed to succeed collaterally as well as 
lineally, according to the Dattaka Chandrifed and Patiaka 
Mimdusd, which are held to be paramount authorities on adoption. 
And what establishes the point beyond all doubt is, that the very 
writer of^ the note who first considered the above doctrine of the 
Ddya-bhdga applicable to pre-emption, luis afterwards confined and 
restricted it exclusively to gifts and wills.* Thus I have every reason 
to believe that, hiid not the pundits suppressed the Makdnirvdnd 
tantra, or omitted to state that this work of Shiva especially and 
expressly treats of pre-emption, the Ddyorhhdga, which does not 
fay a word about it, would not have been held to govern the deci- 
sions regarding pre-emption ; but that the Makdnirvdna tantra 


* See 2 Strange, p, 437. 
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would have been held to be the practical law of pre-emptfon in 
Bengal as it has been in Upper India. Because, independently of 
the religious point of view, the Mahdnirvdna tantm, even suppos- 
ing it to have been written by a human being, as the Ddya-hfidga 
was, could not l)e superseded by the latter on the subject of 

e imption which the former specially treats of, while the Ddya^ 
a does not say a word about it ; and the principle there- 
in laid down is Consistent with reason, and therefore ought to 
supersede the doctrine in question, for it is ordained by our legisla- 
tor Jdguya Valka that “ if two texts differ, reason (or that 
which it best supports) must in practice prevail a rule which is 
also supported by the sage Vri/mpati, who says that “ a decision 
must not be made solely by having recourse to the letter of the 
written codes : since if no decision were made according to the 
reason of the law, there might be a failure of justicc.”i* 

I now cite the said passiige of the Mahdnirvdna lanlrat 
which is : — 

I i I 

cap®! i vs i Jf^t- 

l 8 1 

\ ft \ capstsai 

^irsi i v i 

^ C5rt<i*i^ ^ cwc»t ^ 

\^\ 

The English translation of this passage is as follows ; — “ The 
proprietor of an immoveable property, having a neighbour compe* 
tent to purchase it, is not at liberty to sell such property to 

* Coleb. Dig., Vol III, p. 606. 
t Colcb Dig., Vol. II, p. 128. 
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another.* Among neighbours he who is a relation, or of the same 
tribe, is preferred, in their default, a friend; here the will oi 
the seller prevails. Eyen though the price of the immoveable 
property be agreed upon with another, yet if a neighbour pay 
the price, he is the purchaser, and not another. If the neighbour 
be unable to pay the price or be consenting to the sale, the pro- 
prietor is then at liberty to sell it to another. 0 Goddess ! if 
immoveable property be sold in the absence of the neighbour, 
and he (the neighbour) pay the price immediaicly on hearing 
of the sale, he is competent to take it. But should the purchaser, 
having made houses and gardens, be in enjoyment of them, the 
neighbour is not entitled '[to such immoveable property even by 
paying the price. A person* is at liberty, without permission, to 
c\iitivate lands Avhich pay no revenue, or have been usurped, or 
waste, or, tbougli not waste, are extremely difficult of access, 
lie may enjoy the rest, having given to the king the tenth (ot the 
produce) of the lands thus with difficulty acquired; the king 
being lord of the soil. A proprietor is not at liberty to dig ponds, 
wells, or pools, in a place where it would be annoying to others.” 

^ir William Macnagliten, in the preface to his work on 
l^Iahomedan Law, cites the passage in question, and having no 
doubt of its authenticity (and none could doubt the authenticity 
of a work so popular and sacred among the millions of Hindus 
in general), he simply observes : — ^‘But it remains to bo decided 
whether this shall be held to be the practical law or no. The 
pundit with whom I perused the passage in. question declared 
tliat the right of pre-emption takes effect only in cases where 
positive injury would result to the neighbour by the sale to 
a stranger ; and, from the tenor of the last sentence, such would 
indeed seem to be the effect against which the provision is 
intended to guard.” 

But what in 1824 ‘^remained to be decided,” was ac- 
tually decided and established in 1830 by the late Sudder 
Hewanny, which decided the appeal of Omed Roy against 
Nukchhed Roy in conformity with the said passage of the Makd” 
nirvana tantra^ holding the same to be the practical law of pre- 
emption ; but as the tJt/avadhd citing the said passage waa 
delivered in an up-country case, and as the right of pre-emp- 
tion is recognised in the up-country cases, and not in the Bengal 
cases, in which the 'pundits repeatedly have had recourse to that 
ingenious doctrine of factum valet f suppressing the special 
rule provided in the Mahdnirvdna tantra^ what now . remains to 
be established is, whether the passage in question should be 
held to be the practical law of Bengal also. And when it is con- 
sidered that the said work is held sacred by the Natives of Bengal 
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equally with those of Western India, nay, that it is more 
generally used in Bengal, the tantras being here substituted in the 
room of the Vedas, it is difficult to understand why the passage in 
(question should not bo held to be the practical law of Bengal, on 
the subject of pre-emption, in the same manner as it is in 
the North-West Provinces. On the other hand, there is every 
reason to believe that, had not the majority of the subtle and 
selfish jpundils had recourse to the ingenious doctrine of 
'^faeium valet!* or had they not suppressed the passage in ques- 
tion, the same would have been long since held to be the practical 
law of Bengal with respect to the right of pre-emption. The 
only thing that is now required to have it so, is the general agree- 
ment of the Natives of Bengal to that effect. It is, I presume, 
well known to this Society that none of our law books contain 
statutes or rulings of any sovereign, but they are either digests of 
the institutes of the holy sages, or commentaries on their texts, 
and yet they have been established to be the practical laws only 
by reason of the general concurrence of the people. So if we 
agree that the said passage of the MaJimindna iantra should be 
the practical law of pre-emption, it would bo the duty the 
ruling power to establish and observe it as such, in the same manner 
as was done in the reigns of the former kings ; for it is directed 
by Jdgwja Valka that, whatever be the rights and duties of a king 
protecting his own realm, even all those devolve on him who 
seizes a foreign kingdom and that “ the institutions, which have 
their origin in the general agreement of the people, must be care- 
fully observed, as well as those which are established by the king, 
provided the same be not opposed to one’s own dkarma** And as 
Mam has ordained that “ a king, who knows the revealed law, 
must enquire into the particular laws (or bye-laws) of classes, the 
laws or usages of districts, the custom of traders, and the rules of 
certain families, and establish their peculiar laws (if they be not 
repugnant to the laws of God,)” (Ch. VIII, v. 41), it would 
be the duty of the courts of justice, representing the sovereign, to 
consult our feelings, particular customs or usages and institutions, 
and pass judgments consistently therewith in the same manner as 
it did on one occasion, namely, in the case of Gooroo Churn Sircar 
and others, already cited. Afraid of having already been tedious, 
I conclude with expressing the hope that all sorts of the mischief, 
injuries, and losses which have occurred, and may occur by reason 
of the non-recognition of the right of pre-emption in Bengal, will 
ere long be taken into consideration, and that proper measures will 
shortly be adopted for its enforcement, and the non-recurrence of 
those evils and misfortunes. 


* Coleb. Dig, Vol, JI, p. 02. 
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Hi tlie discussion which followed ihc reading of this paper 

Mr. Justice Noi&man differedfrom the lecturer in his estimate of the 
effect of the maxim referred to, which, in his opinion, breathed the very 
spirit of justice and equity. In a country like this, whore there were so 
many conflicting systems of law, it was most important that what was 
once solemnly done should not be lightly set aside. Ho added that, in 
a recent case, the Judge of Patna had stated that ho found the Qustom 
of pre-emption in existence among all the Hindus of that part of the 
country. 

Babu Romanath Law contested the expediency of sanctioning the 
exercise of the right in the present day. The Mahdnirvdna tantra had 
been written in primitive times, when the circumstances of the country 
were very different. Pre-emption, however adapted it might bo to an 
early stage of society, was not conducive to the progress of an ad- 
vancing civilization. Land was continually being required for purposes 
of trade for instance, which would not bo available if the right of pre- 
emption was always exercised and sanctioned. 

Mr. a. Mackenzie pointed out that the argument that the ttlranget' 
should not bo .allowed to enter the Hindu family was losing its force 
every day, as the family itself was undergoing a process of disintegi'a- 
tion and decline. As regarded litigation, it «vas well known that the 
bitterest enemies were often members of the same joint family. 
Mjt. Mackenzie, however, as Secretary to the Section of Economy and Trade, 
pr(‘iiiiTed to regard the question as it aftected the value of property, 
and he believed that the recognition of a right in a third person to step 
forward and claim possession of property, after the preliminaries of its 
sale had been completed, could not but tend to depreciate the value of 
landed property generally. He believed, however, th,at the latest doci- 
flious of the High Court wore in favor of the question being regulated 
by local custom. 

The Hon’ble President remarked th.at, as a point of ancient law, 
its most interesting aspect w.as that of its adaptation to the wants of the 
ago. When antiquity was alleged as authority for a legal institution, it 
was important to consider whether, with reference to the progi-ess of 
society, the institution in question was still fitted to bind the actions of 
men, or whether the respect for it was simply due to the influence of 
superstition. The right of pre-emption was not mentioned in the 
Shastras, because in those days real property had not begun to bo thought 
of as liable to alienation. And when circumstances changed, Jimutavdhana 
had condemned alienation to a stranger as immoral only, not as being 
illegal, ^ The question tor consideration now was, whether the immorality 
still existed, or had not circumstances rather tended to make such aliena- 
tion both moral and legiil. 



2. Suggestions regarding the Law relating to Merchant Seamen, 
By J. H. A. Branson, Esq., Barrister -at-law, 

[Kciul on the 25th July 1 867.] 

About a year and a half ago my friend, Major Malleson, asked 
mo to put on paper any suggestions that occurretl to me as likely 
to improve the condition of the sailors visiting this port, and 
I then made a memorandum of certain alterations in the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act wliich seemed to me calculated to promote 
the object he was seeking. I made four suggestions. I do riot 
think I can put these points clearly with much more conciseness 
than I did then. So with your permission I shall read that 
paper to you. 

Almost every ship, probably every ship in port, engages the service 

„ . of one of the medical practitioners belonging 

e ica a n ance. druggists’ shops. The gentlemen so 

engaged are paid by the ^.aptains, and on their popularity with the mer- 
chant captain depends their success as shipping practitioners. 

In many cases a sailor goes to his captain, and says he is siclg, and 
cannot work. The ship’s doctor is called in, and he is asked whether it 
is necessary that the man should lie up. Now if the captain is a rough 
stubborn man, as some arc, it must be Lard for the doctor to give exactly 
the answer he would like to give, and unless the miin absolutely needs 
rest, he probably does not get it until he cannot do without it. For this 
purpose of relieving the doct or of an unpleasant task, and of at the 
same time protecting the sailors when there is no regular doctor employ- 
ed, I would suggest that it should bo incumbent on any ship master, 
when a man says he is ill, and wishes to go to hospital, to send the man 
ashore to the magistrate, and that the nuigistratc sliould then send the 
man to the Medical College Hospital to have him examined, and to have 
a certificate from the doctor there, stating wlnsther the man really is ill 
or is only shirking ; the reference to the Medical College should also 
require that if the man lie really unwell, he be detained at the hospital 
until fit to resume his duties. 

If a man is reported to be not ill, or to be ill through his own default, 
then the charges incurred in his behalf to be a charge upon his wages. 
But if the man be ill through natural causes, or by reason of hurt 
received in the course of his duties, then the expenses of his treatment 
to be borne by the ship. The discharge certificate for the hospital to be 
countersigned by the magistrate, and to be a sufiicient protection to the 
master as against both owners and seamen ; non-compliance with this 
order on the part of the captain to be punishable in the same manner 
as refusal or neglect to send a man to complain to a magistrate is by 
English law and by the Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 

At present it frequently happens that the whole or part of a crew 

men are in tault, and the case seems to deserve 
it, they are sent to prison for, say, four weeks. When the time of impri- 
sonment is over, the men return on board to find their chests, bags, and 
bunks ransacked, and not a change of clothing left. Naturally the men 
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olyert *0 go home without clothes. They feel thcmst'lves in a moat pain- 
ful position ; they grow diacou tented. Some one suggeats that the cjip- 
tain has allowed the spoliation in order to “ spite” them, and they I’efuse to 
turn to. They are brought ashore agtiia. The captain siys that ho 
knows nothing of the things, which in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
ia the factj that they were left by the men, and must have been stolen by 
their comrades still on board. In these cases I really do not know how 
to act. I advise the men to go back on board. They say th^ cannot ; 
they have no clothes ; and I feel I cannot expect them to go. Thus what 
am I to do? The men are not entitled to their wages.. They cannot suti 
for them here. I know that it would be the height of folly to let them go 
^ tmt of court ; in fact I should not be acting rightly. I have to send 
^ them again to prison. Fretpently the captain gets away while the men 
j are 80 in prison, leaving their discharges at the Shipping Office, and when 
the men come out of prison, they are “ destitute seamen,” and destitute 
in right good earnest, for in nine cases out of ten, when there has been 
this trouble, the captain writes opposite the words “ character” and 
“ ability” in the certificate the word “ decline,” and then without clothes, 
without wages, and without character, the poor unfortunate wretches 
cannot even get a boarding-house on the understanding that they will 
have their advance notes in payment for board, because when a man has 
no character, his chances of a ship arc very slender indeed. And here 
I may state that I have frequently known a captain bring a man up before 
me, and state that up to that time the man has borne an excellent 
chardhter, and is a good seaman. I have offered the man a chance of going 
back on board, but his back has been up, and he has refused to take 
advice. He goes to prison, and when he comes out brings mo a certi- 
ficate such as T have mentioned ; in all such cases I have certified ojx tho 
back of the discharge that the captain has on oath testified to me that tho 
man was a good man and a good sailor. Returning to tho subject of 
sailors’ clothes, I would suggest that whenever a captain determines to 
bring a man up before a magistrate, he be bound to call upon the man to 
collect his effects — that the captain and chief mate then make a list 
each of all tho articles so collected — that each of these lists be certified 
by the signatures of tho captain and mate to be correct and true lists — 
that the captain then have the articles placed aft, and give to the ac- 
cused sailor one of the two lists so made, retaining the other himself, and 
that it be in the magistrate’s power, when he shall have adjudicated 
upon the case, to make such orders with regard to the disposition of the 
effects as to him shall seem fit ; the expense of removing or otherwise 
disposing of the effects to be bonie by the ship or by the seaman, as tho 
magistrate shall direct. 


It* frequently happens that a crew are shipped at some port in the 
United Kingdom to be discharged in the 
United Kingdom, the term not to exceed three 
years. The men leave England with a tail* 
outfit, but after knocking about for eighteen months, they find that 
the old things are sadly worn, and need to be re-placed; but as the 
voyage is not over, they are not entitled to demand any wages. 
They go to the captain and ask for an advance. It is usually given. 
But in some cases the captain refuses to give the man anything, especially 
.if wages here are low, and the man is on high wages. Then the man 
comes to me ; he says that he is going home, and has no clothes to enable 
^im to bear the voyage in northern latitudes. I cannot help him. He 
H^s back on board, refuses duty, goes to prison, and is eventually dis- 
gmarged, and a man shipped in his room at a half or a third of his wage.s. 
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I suggest that when a man shall have been six months in a- ship, he shall 
be entitled to claim a part of the wages due to him, not exceeding one- 
fifth of such wages. This will quite repair the losses of clothing by 
wear and tear, and if captains know that they can be compelled to 
advance the wages to this extent, they will seldom refuse a sailor’s re- 
quest, and so one great source of discontent will bo removed. 

It often happens that fi*om some cause or another ill-will arises on a 
voyage between a captain and his crew, or 
^^^***^^ compietiou of frequently between the officers and the 

* . crew. By the Merchant Shipping Act a seaman 

cannot sue for his wages abroad before the completion of his voyage, 
* unless he is discharged with his own consent, and the sanction of the 
captain and shipping master, or “iwoves such ill usa^e on the part of the 
“ master or % his authority as to warrant reasonable apprehension of danger 
“ to the life of such seaman if he were to remain on board.*' 

This rule is, it appears to me, too strict ; very often a seaman is 
brought before a magistrate, or brings the captain or officers of the shin 
before the magistrate, and there is the clearest evidence of great ill-will 
on the part of the captain to the seaman. It may be that the magis- 
trate has to say that, although the seaman is guilty of the fault laid toms 
charge, yet he cannot and will not punish the seaman, because it a^ears 
to him that the seaman was provoked by the captain or by the officers, 
as the case may be, to commit the offence. The seaman then tufy.8 to 
the magistrate and asks what he must do. The magistrate ean* only 
advise him to go back on board ; naturally the man protests ; he says it 
is unfair to ordey him baftk on board ; when it is so clearly apparent, as it 
often is, that the captain and officers are against him, yet we cannot help 
him. He goes back on board, and, as a rule, he is in prison before the 
evening. 

The English law was enacted to prevent sailors from quitting ships 
in places where scaplen were not to be had. This is not the case here ‘in 
Cabutta. There are always plenty of seamen to be had, and if the magis- 
trates could, when the case seemed to them to demand it, order a seaman 
to 1^ discharged and paid off, ship captains would be far more cautious 
how they drqve their sailors to seek this redress, and there would be far 
less destitution. 

It may be objected that when wages here wei’e high, sailors would try 
to leave their ships too often, or in too large numbers. But this would 
soon, from the nature of the case, cure itself, and I tMnk it might be left 
to the magistrate to give the state of wages due consideration. 

These proposals, you must see, regard the seaman chiefly from 
a magistrate’s poiut of view. This paper was forwarded to the 
Government of Bengal among other papers sent to the Sanitary 
Commission, and was commented upon in the answer of the 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Sanitary Com- 
mission in the fifth paragraph of his letter, which runs as follows : 
'' As regards the memorandum drawn up by Mr; Branson, it 
'' appears to the Lieutenant Governor that there is very much to be 
'' sam on both sides. The question of medical attendance will be 
met by a proposal His Honor will make further on in regard to^ 
'' a second deputy shipping master. In the matter of seamen’s 
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'• clothes, the magistrate might perhaps hesitate to enforce any 
“ sentence against a seaman on a charge of breach of discipline, 
unless the captain complies with his instructions to file a list 
of such seaman's effects on board, an^ bocomes responsible for 
“ them on demand. Mr. Branson’s remarks regarding advances of 
“ seamen’s wages will be communicated to the Board of Trade 
through the Government of India,’^ 

You will see hero that the only suggestion made by me that has 
been definitely accepted is the one regarding advances of seamen’s 
wages. That was communicated to the Government of India, and 
the Secretary of State was addressed by the Government of India 
on the subject, with what result I am unable to say. But I feel 
that the other points are of great importance, and so I have 
proposed to bring them before you more in detail, trusting that 
something may still be done to benefit our seamen, a class of 
men, says Lord Stowcll, on all accounts requiring protection even 
against themselves,'^ and of whom the same learned judge, when 
declaring void an engagement made to forfeit all wages in case of the 
loss of the ship, said : To such men no such response can be 

made as that which is irresistibly made in other cases of contract ; 
“ it is your own contract, you liave signed it with your eyes open ; 
** for they want both organs of sight for reading, and organs 
“ of discernment for judging.” 

For the protection of this class of men, so powerless to help them- 
selves, so often the victims of cruel and designing iniciuity, the 
legislature has interfered. Of the necessity for this interference, 
there is now no question, and for an application to extend it 
I apprehend there will be needed no apology. I say that of the 
suggestions I made in my memorandum, only one was accepted. 
The question of medical attendance, it is said, is to be met by a pro- 
posal made further on in the letter. I have looked into that letter, 
but have failed to find it. The question appears to me to be 
one of great moment, and there can be no doubt that the existence 
of some such law as that proposed by me would work advantageously 
iu the end both for the men and the masters. In fact I would 
extend it. I would propose that whenever a seaman applied to be 
sent to hospital on the ground of ill health, the master should be 
obliged under a penalty either to send him to a government hos- 
pital at once, or to bring him before a magistrate as a malingerer ; 
the proceedings then to be those I have already suggested, viz,, a 
reference to the medical authorities of the hospital and a certificate 
under the hand of some one of such authorities, — thcfcertificatc, on 
proof that the signature is that of one of the medical authorities 
at the hospital, to be good evidence of the acts it sets out. I 
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would further suggest that the seaman should, during transit to the 
hospital and during transit hack to the court, if the authorities 
at the hospital do not detain him, be considered to be in custody 
of the officer of police who is sent with him, so as to be subject, in 
case of escape, to punishment for escape from lawful custody. 
I wish it to be clearly understood that I do not in any way mean 
to depreciate the value of the services of those gentlemen who 
make it their business to attend ships in the river as medical 
practitioners, but what I do say is, that in many cases they are 
placed in a very unpleasant position now. I may specify a 
few of the evils of the present state of things. *I need hardly 
tell those present here who have come over tlie seas that a ship s 
forecastle is not the place they would select to be placed in if they 
were ill, and, if this is so in the class of ships that carry pas- 
sengers, it may easily be imagined how much the discomforts of 
the forecastle are increased when the ship is built only for carrying 
cargo, and when the allotment of room to the men is strictly in 
accordance with the requiremenis of the statute. You must 
further hear in mind that th«at statute is an English statute, and 
it cannot he believed that it was intended to provide for the 
case of a crew lying in the River Hooghly in the muggy, stifling 
months of August and September, or during the fearfully 
oppressive heat of May and June. So long as the men are well, 
the forecastle accommodation is of little moment; they sleep 
where it is coolest, anywhere they like. But when a man is 
ill and confined to his bed in a hot forecastle, with the 
busy noise of loading and discharging going on about him, 
surrounded by a close atmosphere,' reeking probably with the 
fumes of damp clothes and tobacco, what can the most skilful 
medical treatment avail him ? Again, supposing the captain 
to be of the best class and to stint his men in nothing, still is it to 
be supposed that a Native bazar-supplier is likely to supply 
such food as will be best for a sick man ? How much worse is 
the case when the captain lives ashore, only visiting his vessel 
from time to time. I have had sick men before me who have 
said that when the doctor has ordered them nourishing food, they 
have not got it, and to this all the captain’s answer has been 
that he did not know anything about it ; so, an illness which would 
lead to nothing if it met with early and prompt attention, 
18 allowed to magnify itself, fostered by every evil influence, 
until the seaman, too ill to be kept with comfort to the crew on 
board, is sent ashore to remain an indefinite time after the 
ship has gone* to sea in hospital, and then to be discharged and 
become a destitute seaman in the town of Calcutta. 1 cannot 
too strongly press on your attention the infinite importance of 
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such a^provision as I have suggested. I think we may safely trust 
the able officers in charge of the hospitals to decide whether or 
not a man is fit for work, and if they decide that he is not, I am 
sure that you will agree with me that it is better for all concerned, 
that the really sick seaman should be in an airy cool hospital than 
in the stifling forecastle of a ship in the Hooghly. 

You will see also from the extract from the Government fetter 
to which I have already referred, that my proposal to make it incum- 
bent on a master, previously to charging a seaman of his ship before 
the magistrate with any offence, to make a list of his clothing and 
effects in duplicate, and take charge of them until the magistrate 
shall make some order regarding them, has met with the approval 
of Government ; but, at the same time, instead of empowering the 
magistrate to do what is deemed desirable, it is proposed that “ the 
“ magistrate might perhaps hesitate to enforce any sentence against 
“a seaman on a charge of breach of discipline, unless the cap- 
“ tain complies with his instructions to file a list of such seaman's 
“ effects on'board and becomes responsible for them." It is not, 
I need hardly say, the duty of a magistrate to enforce his sen- 
tences# He passes his sentence, and leaves the enforcement 
thereof to others. But passing this by, it must appear to all of you, 
that it would be out of the question for the magistrate to act on 
this suggestion. If it is well, as I contend it is, that there should 
be such a law, by all means let us have it, but do not leave the 
making of laws to the magistrate. 

My third suggestion has been, as I have already said, com- 
municated through the Government of India to the Board of Trade. 

The fourth and last suggestion made by me will, I feel 
sure, commend itself to all who have any experience in the 
matter. I have myself known great evils resulting from the fact 
that it is out of the magistrate's , power to order a master to 
discharge and pay off a seaman before the completion of his voyage, 
unless the seaman can prove such ill usage on the part of the 
master or by his authority as to warrant reasonable apprehension 
of danger to the life of such seaman if he were to remain on board. 
It is easy to imagine cases in which the want of this power in the 
magistrate must work evil, and experience furnishes them abun- 
dantly. A seaman is struck by his master at sea ; on his arrival 
in port he brings the master up before the magistrate, and the 
master is perhaps convicted of the assault and punished. In a 
great number of cases it is out of the question for the magistrate 
to say that there is any reasonable apprehension of danger to the 
life of the seaman. The captain, smarting under the sting of his 
sentence, and knowing how powerful he is at sea, determines that 
he will not discharge the man, nourishing, it may be, a prospect 

I 
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of many petty annoyances to his prosecutor at sea as a < set-off 
to his own present disgrace. The sailor appeals to the magistrate 
not to send him on board. "I shall lead a do^s life on the way home,” 
he protests. But the magistrate is powerless. The man feels that 
anything would be better than to go home in the ship. Then 
he refuses to go on board. He absents himself. The captain 
has him arrested for being absent without leave. The magistrate 
cannot refuse to punish the man. He goes into prison, say for 
one week. There are always plenty of sea-lawyers there. The 
man unburdens himself to some of them. Ho says he dare not 
and will not go home in the ship, and that the magistrate has told 
him that he cannot order his discharge. He is told that if he is in 
prison when his ship goes to sea, for an offence committed ashore, 
he will be free of his ship. As soon as his term is up, he comes out 
and abandons himself to crime with the view of getting a long 
term. The object is not hard of attainment. Ho offends, is 
arrested, pleads guilty, and thanks God that he is a criminal. This 
is a state of things, to me, horrible to contemplate. It is a disgrace 
to our law. But the worst is not over ; the ship has gone to sea 
while he is in prison, and w^hen he comes out, he has neither ^oney, 
nor character, nor clothes. His only refuge for the future is 
the jail, and there he goes again and again. Each crime makes 
him more and more a criminal, until at last he stands at the 
bar of the high court to receive a sentence which will rid the 
public of him for life. This is no highly coloured story. It 
has occurred frequently to me while magistrate to have a mau 
standing before me for theft. He has pleaded guilty, and when 
I have asked him if he has anything to say why sentence should 
not be passed upon him, he has hated to be thought a thief, and 
has said, ** Sir, I took it only to get free of my ship. I gave 
“over to the officer who arrested me all I took.” Further, I have 
known men walk up to a • poddar’s shop, snatch up a handful 
of coin, and go up to a police officer and say they have stolen it. 
I have not known what to do under these circumstances. I have 
frequently remanded the prisoner, and have driven to the ship- 
ping master and entreated him to prevail on the captain to 
discharge the man. 

I know one case in which a man, whose veracity I was 
assured of, applied to me to be discharged ; he had been seriously 
assaulted by the mate, whom I had to punish for the assault. 
The man had been for over two years in the ship, and so must have 
borne a good character. I could not order his discharge or wages. 
He had to buy them from the captain by paying him ^30. 
1 heard this from the man, and I am convinced,, from what I know 
of the case, that he was telling me the truth. 
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I*feel sure that a representation to the authorities of the 
Board of Trade on this subject would be attended with good results. 
The time when there existed the necessity for such a law as I 
complain of has passed away almost all over the world, and 
it surely does not exist in Calcutta. This is no reason for appre-* 
bending that ships will over lie rotting in the Hooghly because 
the crows wish to try their fortunes ashore. With such a large 
European public, with an active and powerful press, there can 
be little fear of any evil resulting from giving the magistrates 
power, in any case in which they shall deem it expedient, to order 
a captain’ to discharge a seaman, paying him either the whole of 
his wages earned up to the date of discharge, or such portion 
thereof as to the magistrate making the ord^r shall seem fit. 
Such discharge to take place in the usual course before the 
shipping master, on whom it shall be compulsory to discharge any 
seaman ‘ producing before him a magistrate's order for his discharge, 
setting forth the terms on which it is to take place, under the 
hand and seal of the magistrate. 

It might be objected that this discharging of seamen here 
would •tend to increase the number of seamen ashore, and so 
would in its result be prejudicial to the seamen. It would be 
easy to show that such would not bo the case. The very fact 
that the magistrate had power to order a seaman's discharge and 
the payment of his wages earned up to the date of discharge 
would, iA rny opinion, prevent his having to exercise the power. 
I would further suggest that it would be advisable to have, appli- 
cable to British seamen so discharged in India, a provision similar 
to that in Section 166 of the Bill to consolidate and amend 
the law relating to Merchant Shipping, which enacts that when 
wages are payable in British India to any seaman or apprentice for 
wages or otherwise, under any agreement wherein such moneys 
are expressed to be payable in some denomination of coin other 
than the current coin of the port or place wherein the same shall 
have become payable, the seaman or apprentice shall be entitled 
to demand and recover in the current coin of such port or place 
the amount due to him estimated according to the established 
par value of the coin when the same is so expressed to be payable. 
This provision for paying the seamen he is ordered to discharge in, 
the current coin of the place of discharge would usually entail a 
slight loss upon the master, which loss would be some punishment 
to the master for the misconduct on his part, which the fact of the 
magistrate's ordering the discharge pre-supposes. If ship-masters 
knew they could be ordered and compelled to pay off any seaman, 
here, who had reasonable cause of complaint against his master or 
his officers, greater care would be taken by the masters to conciliate 
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their men, and a rapid improvement would be visible In the 
condition of the seamen. I can only vouch my own experience, 
and I am sure all who have experience in such matters will agree 
with me, that seamen will rather suffer any thing than leave a 
good ship here. 1 have had ships’ crews before me for offences 
to which the men have pleaded guilty, and have then begged to 
be punished with any forfeiture of wages, but to be allowed to go 
back to their ships. I have had masters before me who have 
sailed with the same men from the time when the master had been 
an apprentice boy, and had been taught his work by the men he 
afterwards commanded. 

I have given this suggestion the most careful consideration. 
1 have looked at it from every point of view ; and the more I have 
pondered over it, the stronger has grown the conviction that it 
would be well that magistrates abroad, at all events at the great 
centres of European commerce, and where the magistrates are 
themselves under the control of courts established by Royal 
Charter, should have power to order the discharge of a seaman, 
and the payment of the whole or a part of his wages in aj} cases 
where such a course shall seem to the magistrate to be expedient. 

These suggestions, you will see, are merely those that I have 
already made on this same subject. As the power of the Magis- 
trate to meet the difficulties against which I have sought to pro- 
vide seems to have been misunderstood, and as the importance of 
the provisions seems to me to have been under-rated, I have 
brought them forward again for your consideration, explaining the 
objects I had in making them. If what I have said shall induce 
any among you to interest yourselves in the subject, and- to venti- 
late the questions I have dealt with, although my proposals may 
be rejected, yet good may come, and 1 trust will come, by direct- 
ing public attention to a subject that concerns the interests 
of a most meritorious class of Her Majesty’s subjects, to a great 
extent, the founders of the power and prosperity of our country. 

In the course of discussion— 

Mb. Mackenzie stated that a second shipping master had already 
oeen appointed by Government, and a third was about to be appointed 
for the puiyose of visiting the ships in port.* He admitted the bad state 
of things which existed before, but the remedy had already been attended 
with the best results. The fact was that seamen were in one sense mere 
children and must be treated as such. The chance of getting leave to go 
on shore and there having a lark was beyond jack’s power of resistance, 
and that was the cause of more than half the malingering. He thought 
that the visitation of ships by the shipping master was preferable. There 
were, however, one or two points in which he thought the new Bill now 
before the Legislative Council might afford considerable benefit to sea* 
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men. The reckless way, for instance, in which the men were made to 
work all day long under a burning sun, with nothing but cloth caps on, 
exposed their lives unmercifully to the ravages of sunstroke, cholera, and 
diseased liver. The source of all the evils, however, he considered to be 
the indiscriminate discharge of seamen. When both parties agreed to the 
discharge, the shipping master had no option in the matter. But it was 
necessary, he thought, that some provision should be made for re-ship- 
ping discharged sailors to England, in the same way as masters are 
obhged to send back lascars whom they take from this country. 

Dr. Ohuckbrbxttty pointed out that the appointment of any num- 
ber of shipping masters would not have any effect upon the sailor’s 
treatment during sickness. It was impossible for a layman to dis- 
tinguish an invalid from a malingerer. In the early stages of dysentery, 
for instance, no one but a medical man could discover the presence of 
the disease. He was convinced by a long practice that much of the sick- 
ness among sailors was brought about by the causes detailed by Mr. 
Branson,— -the want of early medical attendance, bad bazaar supplies, 
and impure river water. 

The President agreed that, in order that complaints might be 
treated in their earliiest stage, sailors ought to be sent to the hospitals 
ashore. But as regarded their discharge in this country, our Indian 
Acts could not interfere with the provisions of the English Statutes, unless 
our Jiogislaturo was specially authorized by Parliament to interfere. 
It iftust also be borne in mind that in the consideration of these ques- 
tions, there was always a danger of letting our philanthropy, as in the 
case of the English Poor Laws, suggest measures which were scarcely 
consistent with the necessities of a business world. He thought that 
the English Merchant Shipping Act looked not so much to the evil of 
the sailor’s running away, as to the possibility of his being left behind 
in this country. 



• 3 .— 0 » Testamentary Law. By Babu Srinath Chundra. 

[Read on the 26th July 18G7.] 

The rules which govern tlie making and publishing of wills 
and testaments, for the purpose of alienating one’s property, either 
real or personal, as well as those laid down to guide us in constru- 
ing them properly, and according to the intent of their makers, 
form one of the most important branches of Jurisprudence. This 
form of alienation docs pot arise, nor is it recognised, until society 
reaches an advanced stage, and is therefore of slow growth. Bpt 
it also becomes not unfrequently a very great source of fraud, unless 
strict conditions are imposed respecting its mode of publication 
and attestation. Strictly speaking there are two sorts of wills — 
written and verbal. The former again arc divided according to 
English Law into two classes, — those which relate to real or immove- 
able, and those which relate to personal or moveable property, bear- 
ing out the nice distinction existing in the same law between the 
two kinds of property. A verbal is technically called a “ nuncupa- 
tive’’ will, but is subject to this condition, that it shall afterwj^ds 
be reduced to writing by the witnesses before whom the verbal 
directions were given. Written wills include any codicil, or 
instrument made subsequently and as a supplement to a will, 
containing any thing which a testator desires to add, or’ 
explaining or revoking what the will contains, and also any 
instrument of appointment executed under a power reserved to 
a person either by deed or will over any property. 

In England the right of disposing of property by will has been 
of very gradual growth : a man, having a wife or children, could 
not formerly take away by his will from them more than one equal 
third part of his personal property ; in fact he laboured under the 
same restrictions, to a certain extent, as a Mahomedan of this 
country still does. But if he had a wife merely and no children, or 
children merely and no wife, he could then give away by his will 
a moiety, leaving the other moiety for his wife or children. This is 
indeed nothing more than asking a man to follow the too trite 
maxim, that charity should begin at home. However, by the 
custom of particular places, this rule was encroached upon, until it 
was subsequently wholly displaced. 

The first English Statute, which conferred on the English peo- 
ple the testamentary power over real property, was 32 Hen. VIII 
c. 1, which was followed and explained by the Statutes 34 and 35 
Hen, VIII, c. 5., which gave liberty to any person, not being a mar- 
ried woman, a minor within the age of 21, an idiot, or a person of 
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nott-sme memory, to give, dispose, will, or devise to any person or 
persons (except bodies politic and corporate) by his last will and 
testament in writing all his lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
or any rents, commons, or other profits pr commodities out of the 
same at his own free will.” 

But although this right of alienating property by will was thus 
declared, it was not until the reign of Charles the Second that 
the English Legislature thought fit to put down the various frauds, 
which the recognition of this right gave rise to, by enacting in 
the 5th and 6th Sections of the Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II, c. 3) 
that all devises and bequests of any lands or tenements, devi- 
sable either by force of the Statute of Wills or by this Statute, or by 
force of the custom of Kent, or the custom of any borough, or any 
other particular custom, should be in writing, and signed by the 
party so devising the same, or by some other person in his presence 
and by his express directions, and should be attested and subscrib- 
ed in the presence of the said devisor by three or four credible wit- 
nesses, or else they should be utterly void and of none effect.” Al- 
though restrictions were thus put upon the execution and attestation 
of wUls, the English Law did not require that a will should assume 
a particular form. An instrument worded in an inartificial form 
but sufficiently disclosing the intention of its maker, was held valid. 
Even instruments made between parties in the nature of deeds, 
and styled as such, were held to operate as testamentary disposi- 
tions. Thus in the case of Hlxon v. Wijlham (1 Ch. Cas. 248) 
an indenture or a deed made between A of the one part and B 
and C of the other part was declared to be a good will. Since 
these enactments, many questions seem to have arisen as to what 
amounted to a signing by the testator, that is, whether a mark 
put by him, or scaling alone without signing, was sufficient, and 
also as to whether the attesting witnesses should see the testator 
actually sign, or whether his acknowledgment of the signature 
complied with the requisition of the Statute, and also as to what 
constituted a sufficient acknowledgment before the witnesses. 
These questions were decided in a number of cases which came 
before the English Judges from time to time; but in the brief 
survey 1 am taking of testamentary law, I refrain from quoting 
them. 

Suffice it to say that the intention of the Legislature was ob- 
served, that the testator should be in a sound state of mind and 
memory, capable of understanding the contents of the will, 
and should signify his approval and execution of it by putting his 
name or mark, having also ocular evidence of the identity 
of the instrument attested by the witnesses. So far the Statute 
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of Frauds related to written wills, and was designed for the 
purpose of disposing of immoveable property only ; but oral or 
nuncupative wills were not actually abolished, as they could still 
be made for the disposal of personalty, and were accordingly put 
under certain restrictions, as it was enacted by the same Statute, 
“ that no nuncupative will should be good, where the estate be- 
queathed exceeded the value of thirty pounds, unless it were 
. proved that the testator, at the time of pronouncing the same, 
did bid the persons or some of them bear witness that such was 
his will, or to that effect ; nor unless such nuncupative wills were 
made in the last sickness of the deceased, and in the house of his 
or her habitation or dwelling, or where he or she had been 
resident for ten days or more next before the making of such will, 
except where such person was surprised or taken sick, being from 
his own home, and died before he returned to the place of his or 
her dwelling.” There was also a restriction put upon the period 
within which such will should be reduced into writing, as it 
enacted “that after six months passed after the speaking of the 
pretended testamentary words, no testimony should be received 
to prove any nuncupative will, except the said testiipony 
or the substance thereof were committed to writing within #six 
days after the making of the said will.” But liberty was given to 
any soldier being in actual military service, or any mariner or sea- 
man being at sea to dispose of his movables, wages, or personal 
estate, as before the Act.” At last the English Legislature thought 
fit to enact the Statute 7 Will. IV. and 1 Vic., c. 26, which made it 
imperative that no will should be valid unless made in writing and 
signed at the foot or end thereof by the testator, or by some other 
person in his presence, and by his direction ; and that such signature 
should be made or acknowledged by the testator in the presence of 
two or more witnesses, who should attest and subscribe the will in 
the presence of one another. Thus the English Testamentary 
Law makes it a sine qua non that certain conditions should be 
complied with. This Statute was extended by Act XXV of 183S 
of the Indian Legislature to the wills of persons whose * personal 
property could not by the law of England pass to their representa- 
tives without probate or letters of administration obtained in one 
of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts ; but it was not extended to 
the Natives of this country, either Hindus or Mahomedans. 

The next question which suggests itself is, in w^hat state 
is our own Testamentary Law, and is it desirable that it should 
be altered; and if so, in what respects ? Now, in determining this 
question it is necessary to see how far our right of alienating 
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property by will was recognised or d eclared by Hindu Law as 
current in Bengal, and how the right of disposition by will has 
arisen. 

It is very difficult at the present time to ascertain with ac- 
curacy what was the law on the subject. This difficulty arises in 
consequence of our law-givers not only mingling up religious, civil, 
and merely moral ordinances, but also from their having omitted 
to reduce them into a systematic arrangement, and laying down 
not only the ordinary rules of action, but also those which they 
thought ought to have been observed, but which people could 
transgress with impunity. 

The great jurist of the present day, in his Ancient Law, has 
thus given his opinion : — “ The Hindu Code called the Laws of 
Manu, which is certainly a Brahminical compilation, undoubtedly 
enshrines many genuine observances of the Hindu race; but the 
opinion of the best contemporary orientalist is, that it does not, 
as a whole, represent a set of rules ever actually administered in 
Hindustan, It is in great part an ideal picture of that which, 
in th^view of the .Brahmins, ought to be the law.” 

According to Hindu Law as current in Bengal, a father could 
in his life-time separate his sons from himself and divide his own 
estate among them, and at that time his will could regulate 
the division* with respect to his own acquired wealth. Again 
“ the father had ownership in gems, pearls, and other moveables, 
though inherited from the grandfather, but neither the father nor 
the grandfather was so of the whole immoveable estate,^' Thus 
our law did not empower a person to alienate during his life- 
time bis ancestral property, though it might be presumed that 
he could dispose of his self-acquired estate ; but no mention is 
made, so far as I can find, of any power being confeiTed on a 
Hindu to declare how his property should be applied after his 
death ; and this, I believe, was purposely omitted, the Hindu Law 
being considered of divine origin, and sufficient to provide for the 
disposal of his estate after his death according to the rules of 
descent laid down by it. 

But notwithstanding this intentional silence, if I do not call 
it prohibition, a custom crept in among us of directing by an 
instrument, call it anumatipatra or by any other name, how and 
in what manner an estate shall be divided and taken after death. 


* Vide Sliama Chum Sircar’8 Vyacastha Durpum Ddya-hhdga, quoted in Note, 
page 5ai. 
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From the cases quoted by my friend Balm Shama Churn Sircar 
in his book on Hindu Law, it appears that both the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts of this presidency upheld such alienations, and in 
one particular instance the opinion of the Sudder Court was taken 
on the point to clear away any doubt which existed thereon. 
Thus by the indulgence of the English judged and in analogy 
to their owm law, this right among the people of Bengal to dispose 
of estates by will has been recognised and accorded to them. Nay, 
the right has been allowed to such an extent, that verbal directions 
made by a person on his death-bed, not only for division of his 
property, but for adopting a stranger as his future son and heir, in 
ord«f to perpetuate his family name and honour, have been sanc- 
tioned. As the Legislature of this country, however, has not inter- 
fered with this custom, there are no such formalities and conditions, 
as are required by the English Wills Act, observed by us. True 
it is 4)hat the faelim of making or giving verbal directions for 
a will must be proved by the testimony of respectable, or as I 
may say, trustworthy witnesses. But how often does it become 
the source of fraud, perjury, tind forgery. A loose system no doubt 
engenders many evils. Numerous are the instances where a widow, 
brother, or some other relation of a deceased person seft uj) 
a nuncupative will or directions for adoption of a son and heir or for 
disposal of his estate. And since man is not infallible, how often 
in such cases does the victorious party exult in having deceived the 
judge by false testimony and “plated cunning.” 

The present Registration Act, No. XX of 186G,* has made 
provision for the registration of wills and authorities to adopt, but 
it does not make registration compulsory ; nor does it even require 
that wills shall be in writing, or attested by witnesses. I know 
it has been said that a compulsory Law interfering with the social 
customs of a nation produces more evil than good. But, in mv 
humble estimation, the evil arising out of the present system 
outweighs any which may be apprehended from the enactment 
of a more stringent law. 

These considerations lead me to the conclusion that it should be 
made compulsory that the will of a Native, transferring property, 
should be in writing, and subject to the same forms as the English 
Law provides, and that it should also be registered. I found this 
opinion on the special ground that, as our Testamentary Law has arisen 
entirely out of the English Law, it ought to be governed by all the 
improvements which the Legislature has thought fit to make as 
regards English Wills. The policy of not legislating for Hindus 
on account of the probable interference with social customs ought 

* S^ections 44, 45, 7U and 77. 
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not to be carried to the extent of denying to them all the bene- 
fits which the British-born subjects of Her Majesty possess. 

With regard to the power of a Hindu to direct that a son 
should be adopted after his death, I think it should be subject to 
great restrictions ; for this reason, that when a Hindu adopts 
a son during his life-time, the Hindu Law provides very strict 
formalities as to the mode in which it should be effected, and it 
is wrong to allow a man, merely by a few words supposed to be 
uttered before his death, to disinherit legitimate heirs. I cannot 
think that the same law as to disposal of property should apply to 
adoptions. A man, when he adopts a son, selects the person whom 
he nominates as heir to all his property, and who is to carry down 
his name. It is therefore a matter of grave consideration to any 
man, and this right should be exercised only by the party adopt- 
ing, and ought not to be delegated to any one else ; much less to 
a Hindu widow or a female, whose secluded life makes her a prey 
to the machinations of de.signing men. I would not do away witfi 
the power of adopting after a man s death entirely ; but I think 
that ^he testator ought by his will, duly executed, to name the 
per^n whom he desires to succeed him .as his adopted son, or 
the family from which ho should be selected, and that this right 
should be exercised when the testator is in full possession of his 
senses. The law recently laid down in the Succession Act as to 
charitable bequests might bo made in a modified form to govern 
it ; that is, the testator should declare whom he intends to adopt, 
or from whioh family, a reasonable time before his death, by a 
properly executed instrument, call it a will, deed, or anumatiyatm^ 
and that it should be registered in a solemn manner by the party 
executing it, and not by an agent. 

It is not, however, by limiting the great latitude now given to 
the Natives in making their wills and testaments, or by compelling 
them to observe the same formalities as are required by the 
English Law, that all evils would bo removed. Questions as to 
the meaning of particular words and phrases used by testators 
indeliberatcly and on. their death-beds, will ever arise. Now, in 
such cases, the parties interested in their proper construction are 
not only found to be ignorant of the rules of interpretation 
applied in such cases, but can with great difficulty and trouble 
lorm an idea of these rules as they are contained in the reports of 
adjudged cases, and must first of all be disentangled from them. 
These reports again are not few in number, but count volumes 
upon volumes. Is it not, therefore, desirable that in addition to 
those portions of the Indian Succession Act as regards the mode 
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of execution and attestation of wills, the rules of construction 
also therein laid down should be extended to this country ? 

After some remarks from Bevd. 0. H, A. Dall, 

Mr. Bbbveley said that it was impossible to insist on the compulsory 
registration of wills so long as nuncupative wills were allowed by Hindu 
Law. At the same time the registration of wills was most desirable in 
this country, not only with a view to check fraud and corruption, but 
for the purpose of supplying links which are at present missing in 
' the chain of title to landed property. 

The President agreed with Mb. Beverley that the reristration 
of wills was by all means expedient, if practicable. He hesitated, 
however, to express a decided opinion, as he was aware that Englishmen 
usually arrived in this country with pre-conceived ideas, and he should 
wish to hear more of Native views on the subject. 
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, — Oil the progre^Hs of Education in Bengal, Bg Babu Kissory 
Chand Mittra. .) 

[Read on the 24th July 1867.] 

Education, as now understood by us, constitutes not only an 
important ^branch, but the substratum of that science which we 
arc assembled this evening to promote. For the great and legiti- 
mate object of Social Science is to lead our fellow-beings in the 
way of their highest morjd and mental and religious and political 
development. It aims at the advancement not only of the upper 
ten thousand, but of the great mass of mankind, by diffusing 
intelligence, by disseminating knowledge, by waging a ceaseless 
crusade against ignorance and impudence, superstition and pre- 
judice, and all other enemies to the physical and the moral well- 
being of man. Education is the most puissant agent which can be 
employed by Social Science for the accomplishment of its object. 
That science is in itself the Arziehing der Menschemf — education 
in th# iiighest sense of the human race. 

That the necessity and importance of popular education have 
always been in some measure appreciated by the Hindus is 
evidenced by the number of patshallas or elementary schools 
scattered through the length and breadth of the country. But 
the instruction imparted in these institutions commences and con- 
cludes very early, and is therefore barren of results. The boys 
begin their alphabet at six years of age, and finish their education 
at thirteen, before their mind can be formed to appreciate its 
benefits. The ceremony of hate khart is the preliminary stage 
in the process of learning, and is performed under the guidance 
of the pnrohit or family priest on an auspicious day, generally 
on the Sfipanchaniii or the day of the worship of Saraswati, 
the goddess of learning. ’ The children begin with tracing the 
vowels and consonants with the finger on a sand-board, and 
afterwards on the floor with a pencil of white crayon; and the 
operation is continued for a week. They are next instructed to 
write on the leaf of the palm with a reed pen, joining vowels to 
the consonants, forming compound letters, and learning the 
i ndmta or tables of numeration. The next stage is writing on the 
plantain leaf, after which letter-writing and arithmetic are taught. 
The course of instruction culminates in letter-writing on paper, 
and is limited to that and to accounts. Under the old system, 
which I am describing, there were no text books, and no instruction 
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regarding moral or social duties. The giiru^ mahdshays ex- 
ercised no beneficial influence on the cLaracter of their scholars, 
but performed a menial service in the spirit of a menial.” They 
were generally paid a pittance, and were obliged to eke out theii 
incomes by periodical presents of eatables. The patshallas, where 
they taught, were held not in suitable houses, but in the chamli- 
mandab of the well-to-do villager, or under the shade of the banian 
tree. The number of such ])atshallas, 50 years ago, ^vas not less than 

100.000, and assuming the population of this presidency at 

40.000. 000, there would be a village school for every 400 persons. 
The patshalla-frequenting population was below the wealthy and 
above the indigent class, and numbered about 5 per cent, of the 
whole. The number of villages was about that time officially 
estimated at 150,748, two-thirds of which must have boasted of a 
school. In the tales or indigenous seats of classical learning, the 
medium of instruction was Sanscrit, and grammar, rhetoric, logic, 
law, and astronomy are some of the tenches of the learning taught. 
Some of these institutions were endowed ; but the great bulk of 
them subsisted on the gifts which the presiding pundits received from 
wealthy men on occiisions of marriage and shrdddh and poojahs 
and festivals. The disinterestedness of those pundits in affording 
gratuitous instruction, food, and even clothing to their pupils, and 
the privations to which the latter subjected ‘ themselves in the 
prosecution of learning, were alike honorable to both, and evinced 
a love of knowledge and an earnestness of desire for its diffusion. 

At the commencement of the present century, Dr. Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton conducted, by desire of Government, certain 
statistical enquiries in Bengal, which* were calculated to throw 
some light on the educational question.’ He states that, in 1801, 
there were within the limits of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 190 
seminaries, in which Hindu law, grammar, and metaphysics were 
taught, at an annual cost of Rs. 19,500. No English school 
of any importance had been established at that time. In Midna- 
pore there were indigenous schools or patshallas in every village. 
The population of that district was estimated by Hamilton at 

1.500.000, There were no English schools there in the beginning of 
this century. In Jessore and Nuddeathe records I have consulted 
cbntain no reference to indigenous elementary schools in the 
beginning of the century. There is, however, no doubt that 
Nuddea was then, as now, the seat of Sanskrit learning, and the 
Benares of Bengal, In Dacca there were, according to Hamilton, 
many Hindu schools, in which the rudiments of the Bengali lan- 
guage were taught. The district of Backergunge was formed 
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in 1800 from tho soutlieru portion of Dacca Jclalpore. Its 
population was officially estimated in 1801 in round numbers 
at 9,26,723 inbabitants, in the proportion of 5 Hindus to 8 
Mahomedans, many of wliom were oblijjed to reside in their boats, 
owing to a large portion of the district being submerged during 
the rains. Under these circumstances, no patshallas could exist. 
In Tipperah, Hamilton states that there were no regular schools. 
In Mymensing, the same authority mentions that there were two 
free schools in each pergunnah, the district being divided into 
10 pergunnahs, and containing a population of 1,300,000. In 
Sylhet, Hamilton reports that there were no regular schools and 
seminaries for teaching Hindu or Mahomedan law, but that in 
different places there were ^mvaie schools, where boys were taught 
to read and write. In llungpore and Dinagepore, he reports the 
state of indigenous elementary education as very low, though 
in the neighbouring district of Purneah he found G43 element- 
ary schools amongst the Hindu population, and 119 ioles or schools 
of learning. 

In Beerbhoom, the population was estimated at 1,700,000 
soul^fn the proportion of 13 Hindus to 1 Mahomedan. Hamil- 
ton makes no mention of schools. Even so late as 1823, the local 
agent of the Government, in reply to encpiirios made by the 
General Committee of Education, stated that there were no semi- 
naries for the instruction of youth in the district, either public or 
private. But the analogy of the neighbouring districts and the 
preponderance of the Hindu element in the population throw con- 
siderable doubt on this statement. In Kajshahye, the population 
was estimated by Hamilton in round numbers at 1,500,000, in 
the proportion of 2 Hindus to 1 Mahomedan, Tho existence 
of indigenous schools of learning is noticed, but there is no 
mention made of elemcntaiy schools. This is incredible, inasmuch 
as the former presuppose the latter. The district and the city of 
Moorshedabad contained a population of 1,020,572 in the pro- 
portion of 2 Hindus to 1 Mahomedan. Hamilton is silent on 
the subject of elementary schools, but their existence must be in- 
ferred from the circumstance of the flourishing condition of the 
or indigenous seats of learning, some of which were richly 
endowed by the illustrious Rani Bhobani of Nattore. Burdwan, 
in proportion to its extent, was considered in 1801 the most produc- 
tive and populous district of the country. Surrounded by the den^ 
and interminable jungles of Midnapore, Pachete, and Beerbhoom, 
it appeared as an oasis in the desert. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that Hamilton states there were few villages in this district in 
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which there was not a school. Several indigenous schools are also 
noticed. The district of Ilooghly was created at the end of the last 
century, being composed of sections from Burdwau, Midnaporc, 
and Bancoorah. Hamilton states that, in 1801, besides numer- 
ous elementary schools, there were altogether 150 indigenous scho61s 
of learning, in which the principles of Hindu law were taught 
by pundits, each school containing from 5 to 20 scholars. 

It was in Hooghly, the district last mentioned, that the seeds 
of English education were first sown. They germinated freely, 
and this metropolitan zillah proved the adaptability of the soil ol’ 
this country to the growth of what has now become a stately tree 
shooting out magnificent foliage and bearing golden fruits. 
Mr. Robert May, a dissenting missionary residing in Chinsurah, 
opened in his dwelling-house, in July 1814, a school on the Lancas- 
terian plan. On the first day 16 boys attended, but in the 
second month the number of pupils increased so as to re- 
quire larger accommodation. A spacious apartment was allotted 
to him in the Old Dutch Fort by Mr. Forbes, the commissioner of 
the district. In January 1815, Mr. May opened a branch or 
village school at a short distance from the town, and in the qpurse 
of twelve months, he had established in the surrounding country 
schools to which 951 boys resorted. These schools were conducted 
on the system which Dr. Bell had inaugurated in the Military 
Orphan Asylum of Madras in 1791. While employed as Superin- 
tendent of the asylum. Dr, Bell observed one day a boy belonging 
to a Malabar school writing on sand according to the primitive 
Hindu method. Believing this method very convenient both as 
regards cheapness and facility, he introduced it into the school of the 
asylum ; but as the usher refused to carry it into effect, he employed 
one of the most promising senior boys of the school to teach the 
juniors in this way. The system proved remarkably successful, 
and Dr. Bell extended it to the other and more advanced branches 
of instruction. In a short time he rc-organized the school under 
boy-tutors, who were instructed themselves by him. Mr. May^s 
success was, in a great measure, attributed to the adoption t)f this 
monitorial method. It was soon brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment by Mr. Commissioner Forbes, and a monthly grant of 
Rg. 600 was awarded to enable Mr. May to prosecute his under- 
taking. The general system of education thus instituted in Chin- 
surah found warm supporters in the higher classes of the Natives. 
Riyah Tejehunder Bahadur, of Burdwan, converted his patshalla 
into an English school, and another zemindar followed his example. 
The strength of prejudice against English schools rapidly dimi- 
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nished. At lirst a Brahmin scholar would not sit on the same 
form with a Koyburt or a Sudgoj^e, but the objection was after- 
wards relinquished. The Government, recognizing the increased 
usefulness and full success of Mr. May^s experimental instruction, 
enlarged its monthly donation to Rs. 850. 

In the infancy of the British Government in this country, the 
efforts of our rulers were necessarily confined to the preservation of 
peace and the administration of justice. The adoption of an en- 
larged and liberal policy was perhaps incompatible with the exigen- 
cies of a new and growing military despotism. But the necessity 
and wisdom of that policy were gnidually forced upon the Govern- 
ment. Its action was at first confined to the revival of Oriental 
learning. In 1780, Warren Hastings, the first Governor General, 
founded the Madrassa on the European model. The object of its 
institution was to impart an Arabic education to. the Mahomcdaii 
youth. Warren Hastings provided for it a building at his own 
expense, and assigned a jaghir, yielding an annual revenue of 
Rs. 29,000, for its maintenance. Lord Moira, in his Minute on the 
Judicial Administration of the l^rcsidency of Fort William, dated 
the find October 1815, after mentioning certain evils in the ad- 
ministration of the Government and in the character of the people, 
goes on to say : — “ In looking for a remedy to these evils, the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the Natives will necessarily form a 
prominent feature of any plan which may arise from the above 
suggestions, and I have therefore not failed to turn my most soli- 
citous attention to the important object of public education.^^ His 
Lordship projected the establishment of two Sanskrit Colleges at 
Benares and Tirhoot. The project proceeded from a desire to give 
encouragement to the cidtivation of Oriental Literature and Science, 
but it was not carried out. Various difficulties arose, and it failed 
of effect. A different plan was afterwards adopted. A new con- 
viction dawned on the minds of the Governor General and his 
Cbuncillors, that provincial colleges, like those contemplated, would 
not answer the purpose so well as a college at the presidency. . Its 
establishment at the seat of Government would secure an efficiency 
of supervision which could not be obtained in the mofussil. But 
it was some time before this intention was carried out, in the 
establishment of the Sanskrit College in Calcutta with an annual 
revenue of Rs. 30,000. 

About this time the desire for learning English began to be felt 
in Calcutta. Mr. Sherburn established a school, where Dwarka- 
nath Tagore received his rudimentary education. Mr. Gumming 
set up his academy, where the late Rajah Sir Rudhakant graduated. 
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It was now evident that the Hindus of Calcutta had commenced to 
shake off their prejudices against English education, 

and to manifest an eagerness to reap its benefits^ when communicated 
in accordance with those principles of (Jjscretion and toleration which 
the Government promulgated. Availing .himself of this altered 
state of feeling, David Hare — a retired watchmaker — urged on the 
leading members of the Native community to consider the necessity 
and importance* of establishing a great scat of learning in the 
metropolis. They listened to this proposal with unfeigned interest, 
and promised it their hearty support. They willingly accepted an 
invitation from Sir Edward Hyde East, then Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, to meet at his residence for the purpose 
of adopting measures for carrying it into effect. This meeting 
was held, in May 1810, in the same house in Old Post Office 
Street, which was afterwards occupied by Chief Justice Colvilo, 
and lately demolished to make room for the new High Court. 
Though he did not attend this preliminary meeting, there was one 
who nevertheless shared with David Hare the credit of originating 
the idea of the institution of the Hindu College, almost from its 
inception, and whose name will be therefore inseparably associated 
with its foundation. As a moral and religious reformer, RammShun 
Roy had, from a very early period, felt the imperative necessity of 
imparting a superior English education to his countrymen, as the 
best and most efficacious means of achieving his end. He had 
established an English school at his own expense. He had heartily 
entered into the plans of David Hare, and zealously aided in their 
development. But as an uncompromising enemy of Hindu 
idolatry, he had incurred the hostility of his orthodox countrymen, 
and he apprehended that his presence at the meeting might 
embarrass its deliberations, and probably defeat its object. And 
he was not mistaken. Some of the Native gentlemen, the 
representatives of Hinduism, actually told Sir Hyde East, that 
they would gladly accord their support to the proposed college 
if Kammohun Roy were not connected with it. Rammohun Roy 
willingly allowed himself to be set aside, rather than that by 
his active co-operation the project should fail of its accom- 
plishment. The arrangements for the establishment of the Mahd^ 
hidydlaya, or great seat of learning, as the Hindu College was 
originally called, having been completed, it was inaugurated in 1816. 
Tlie house on the Upper Chitpore Road, known as Qorachand 
Bysack's house, and now occupied by* the Oriental Seminary, was 
its first local habitation. It was afterwards removed to Finnghee 
Komul Bose's house at Jorasanko. The object of the institution, 
as described in the printed rules published in 1822, waste ^'instruct 
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ilie sons of the Hindus in the European and Asial»ic hing-ua^cs and 
scjiences/^ Thouj^h it was proposed to teach Enjjlish, Persian, 
Sanscrit, and Beuj^ali, yet the first place in ini])ortaiice was 
assigned to English. In truth the college was founded for the 
purpose of sup])lying the growing demand for English education. 
Sanscrit was discontinued at an early period. The Persian class 
was abolished in 1811. The only languages which have since been 
taught are English and Bengali. 

Ample provision was made in the infancy of the institution 
for efficient supervision. At first a provisional committee, consisting 
of ten Europeans and twenty Native gentlemen, was formed to 
organize a plan of operations. Subsecpiently the Europeans with- 
drew, and a body of directors was appointed, consisting entirely 
of Natives, with two governors and two secretaries. The Eajah 
Tejehunder Bahadur, and Babu Chandra Coomar Tagore, were 
elected the first governors in consideration of their having contri- 
buted most liberally for the support of the institution. Among 
the Native directors may be mentioned Babus Gopi Mohuu 
Deb, Joykissen Singh, and Ganganarain Das. Babu Buddinath 
Mook^jee was appointed the first Native secretary. The European 
secretary was Major Irving. He was appointed for the special 
purpose of superintending the English department of the college. 

The Committee of Management consisted, for some years, of 
four members elected annually by the directors. Their duties 
were to see that the rules of the institution were observed, to 
alter and make new rules, to consult the requirements of the insti- 
tution, to appoint and dismiss the teachers, and to check and 
regulate the expenditure. When the opinion of the members 
were equally balanced, the question was referred to one of the 
governors, whose decision was final. 

At the commencement, the sum of Es. 1,13,179 was contri- 
buted for the support of the institution. For several years after 
its establishment, the college was strictly a private institution 
and received no aid whatever from Government. But in 1823, 
the funds being at a low ebb, the managers applied to Government 
for pecuniary aid and also for a suitable building. They ventured 
to suggest that the college should be removed to the vicinity of 
the Sanscrit College about to be founded, and that the more 
expensive paraphernalia of instruction, such as philosophical 
apparatus, lectures, &c., should be common to both institutions, by 
which means they would be mutually benefited. In the following 
year, the managers made a similar representation to the General 
Committee of Bublic Instruction. They adverted to the inadequacy 
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of the income to the wider objects of the institution, and requested 
to be allowed to occupy part of the building designed for the 
Sanscrit College. They begged that such further pecuniary aid 
might be afforded as would enable them to employ a person to give 
instruction to the senior students. They also desired that the 
general committee would be pleased to permit their own secretary, 
and the secretary of the contemplated Sanscrit College, to join 
them in the management of the affairs of the college. 

These representations were attended with the desired effect. 
Government^ resolved to aid the Hindu College by endowing,' 
at the public charge, a professorship of experimental philosophy, 
and by supplying the cost of school accommodation in the vicinity 
of the Sanscrit College. The general committee were desired to 
report on the expediency of assuming a certain degree of author- 
itative control over the concerns of that institution in return for 
the pecuniary aid now proposed to be afforded." 

In conformity with this resolution, the general committee 
opened a communication with the managers in regard to the 
question of obtaining a share in the control of the college. The 
subjoined is an extract from the general committee’s letter 

With reference to the extent of the aid already given to the 
funds of the Hindu College and other arrangements in con- 
templation for its improvement, such as the grant of a library, 
endowment of scholarships, and a liberal provision for the most 
effective superintendence that can be obtained, the expense of 
which will probably be fully three times the amount now derived 
from the funds of the college, Government conceive that a pro- 
portional share of authority over that establishment should bo 
vested in the General Committee of Public Instruction." 

The managers, in reply to this letter, and with reference 
to the share of the management they were willing to surrender, 
desired to be informed what arrangements the general committee 
themselves would consider most advisable. They then added the 
following observations : — 

" With deference to what may be the decision of the general 
committee, we beg to suggest that probably the best mode of 
apportioning the management would be the appointment of a 
joint committee, to consist of an equal number of the present 
Native managers and of the members of the general committee, 
to which arrangement we shall be very happy to agree. 

It is scarcely to be apprehended that any questions would 
arise in which the opinions of the Native and European managers 
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would be exactly balanced j but should such an event occur, we hope 
it will not be considered unreasonable in us* to propose that a 
negative voice may be allowed to the Native managers ; that is to 
say, that any measure to which the Natives express a unanimous 
objection shall not be carried into effect." 

The following reply, which closed the correspondence, was 
returned by the general committee : — 

The general committee, in professing to exercise any au- 
thority over the Hindu College, have only had in view the due 
administration of those funds which the Government may from 
time to time be disposed to supply in aid of the objects •of the 
institution, and the erection of the Hindu College into a seminary 
of the highest possible description for the cultivation of the English 
language. Beyond these objects, it is not their intention to 
interfere, and as long as they are satisfied that the best interesta 
of the establishment are fully attended to by the Native manage^ 
meut, they will not fail to take a warm interest in the prosperity 
of the college, and to recommend it to Government as meriting 
the cqpntenance of its patronage. At present they have no 
reason to doubt the efficiency or the intention of the Native 
committee, and they do not therefore think it advisable to assume 
any share in the direction of the details of the college. 

At the same time, confiding in the disposition evinced by 
the Native management to accept their assistance and advice, the 
general committee will be ready to exercise a regular inspection 
and supervising control as visitors of the college. 

In order to render the general supervision as practicable as 
possible, they propose to exercise it through the medium of such 
of their membera as they may from time to time appoint ; and on 
the present occasion, they avail themselves of the services of their 
secretaiy Mr. Wilson, whom they request the managers to regard 
as the organ and representative of the general committee. 

It is expected that any recommendation proceeding from the 
general committee relative to the conduct of the institution, as 
expressed through the acting visitor, will meet with the concur- 
rence of ^the managers of the college, unless sufficient reason be 
submitted in writing for declining such concurrence." 

The managers expressed their readiness to conform to these 
arrangements of the college. Subsequently Dr, Wilson was elected 
Vice-President of the Committee of Management. 

Dr. Wilson entered on his duties as the visitor of the college 
in a proper spirit. He brought to their performance a tact, a 
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judgment and zeal^ whi(;h soon worked a marked improvement in 
the institution. In his first annual report^ he represented the 
low state of the funds, threatening to cripple^' the college, and 
urged on the Government to devise some means by which the 
calamity might be averted. He also lamented the want of suffi- 
cient control and the " neglect into which for the last two years 
the institution had fallen. He, however,* expressetl his earnest 
hope that, now that the attention of the Government was drawn 
to the proceedings of the managers of the college, they 
would be anxious to promote any measures that may have the 
advantage of the college in view. There was, therefore, every 
prospect in bis opinion that the college, controlled by the general 
committee and patronized by the Goveniment, would become 
the “ main channel by which knowledge might be transferred from 
its European source into the intellect of llindustan.^^ That this 
prospect has since been realized, you will all cheerfully admit. 

Dr. Wilson^s report raised the question of the establishment of 
a distinct college open to Natives of every denomination. Mr. Holt 
Mackenzie advocated an independent institution. Mr. Hayngton, 
the President of the General Committee, considered it was highly 
desirable to give every possible encouragement to the Hindu 
College, so as to render it as efficient as possible. Dr. Wilson 
opposed the establishment of a separate institution, and thought 
it would be more advisable to improve the existing Hindu College, 
by raising the character of the institution, providing a superior 
class of teachers, and bringing it within the supervision of the 
general committee. 

The majority of the Committee being in favor of a separate 
institution, a report recommending its establishment was for- 
warded to Government. But their views, though acquiesced in 
by the Government, were not carried into effect. 

. It must now be observed that the subscribed capital 
was about this time still further reduced to little more than 
Rs. 20,000 by the failure of J. Baretto, in whose firm it was depo- 
sited. After a delay of two years, the managera received 
Rs. 21,000 out of the wreck of the estate. In 1824, the monthly 
income of the college amounted to Rs. 840, made up of the fol- 
lowing items : — 

Interest of the college fund ... Rs. 300 

Tuition fees „ 350 

School society's scholars „ 150 

Godown rent 40 
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The managers accordingly went up to Government for assist- 
ance, wliich they obtained, in the first instance, to the extent of 
300 Rupees a month. In 1827 the Government aid was raised to 
900 Rupees ; and again in 1830 to 1,250 Rupees per mensem. 
Besides these regular monthly contributions, Government, in 
1829, made a large grant for the publication of English class books, 
and gave a further sum of 5,000 Rupees to purchase books for the 
librarjfc The library was always largely and eagerly resorted to 
by the boys. The books borrowed by them show a great love of 
desultory reading, which, after all, is, according to Dr. Johnson, not 
so unprofitable as is generally supposed. 

In the mean time, the amount realized from tuition fees had' 
also progressively increased. In January 1827 the monthly 
income of the college amounted to 2,240 Rupees, of which 
1,000 Rupees came under the head of tuition fees. In 1830 the total 
monthly income had risen to 3,272 Rupees, of which about 1,500 
Rupees were raised from tuition fees. After that time .there was 
a gradual falling-off in the receipts froiii this source for several 
years, but the deficit was made up by Government. 

jflie college began with a small number of pupils. Though 
the original rules of the institution provided for the payment of 
schooling fees by students, yet the system of demanding their 
payment did not at first answer. The committee of management 
jujcordingly resolved that from the 1st January 1819 the college 
should be a free institution. It was not till the end of 1823 
lhat 25 paying scholars had been admitted, paying altogether 
125 Rupees monthly. Jii June 1825 the number of paying 
scholars had risen to 70, and the monthly receipts from this source 
was 350 Rupees. At the end of the year the number of pupils 
was 110, and at the end of the following year it was 223. The 
number of paying scholars continued to increase during the next 
two years. At the end of 1827 the number was about 300, and 
in December 1828 it had increased to 336. It was remarked that 
the readiness to pay scliooling fees at that time was strikingly 
contrasted with the reluctance formerly displayed, and which had 
rendered it necessary to abrogate the provision which originally 
existed for the admission of paying scholars. At the end of 1826, 
the monthly receipts from tuition fees amounted to 1,115 Rupees, 
and two years later to 1,700 Rupees. After this there was a 
falling-off, occasioned partly by a temporary panic and partly by 
ihc commercial distress which existed at that time. At the end 
1833, the tuition fees had fallen off to 800 Rupees a month, 
^inco then there was a gradual increase, until the sum annually 
raised from tuition fees alone amounted to 30,000 Rupees, 
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The rate charged continued for many years to be the 
same for all the classes, both senior and junior. A hxed sUm 
of 5 Rupees a month was levied from all. A few years ago, it 
was determined to enhance the fees in the higher classes. Since 
then the rate was raised to 8 Rupees a month in the college 
department, 6 Rupees in the senior school, and 5 Rupees in the 
junior school. It is to be observed, however, that a large proportion 
of the students of the college department were scholarshiplmlders, 
who paid nothing. 

An account of the Hindu College would be incomplete if 
r were to omit to notice in connection with it the Calcutta School 
Society and its schools. Both the institutions acted and reacted 
on each other most beneficially. The Society was instituted on 
the 1st September 1818, for the purpose of assisting and im- 
proving existing institutions and preparing select pupils of distin- 
guished talents by superior instruction for becoming teachers and 
instructors.^* It established several schools and patsh alias, of 
which the best was the institution known as “Mr. Hare*s School.** 
This school long served as an intermediate link betwe^p the 
independent schools fostered by the Calcutta School Societjo and 
the Hindu College. The most promising pupils from it were 
sent to the Hindu College to be educated at the Society*8 
expense. The number always amounted to 30. These pupils 
invariably distinguished themselves and surpassed their fellow 
collegians. They carried almost all the honors and shed 
greater lustre on the college than what was reflected by its 
‘'pay** students. This fact is easily accounted for by their compara- 
tive poverty, their habits of industry acquired in the preparatory 
school, and the stimulus held out to them in the shape of prizes and 
scholarships. They were the picked boys of a well conducted 
High School. They had already risen above their compeers in 
that school, and acquired a love for study ; whereas the majority 
of the foundation and pay** scholars of the college were the sons 
of wealthy men who had been cradled in the lap of luxury. 
No wonder, therefore, that these Sybarites were unable to rub 
shouldens with the sturdy “Boreahs** (as Hare*s boys were 
derisively called), who had been taught to look to collegiate pro- 
ficiency as the only passport to wealth and distinction. 

The Hindu College soon became a mighty instrument for 
improving and elevating the Hindus. It was, as has been said, 
inaugurated in a small building on the Upper Chitpore Road, and 
commenced with a small number of scholars ; but it soon grew into 
importance and usefulness. The college ^Yas divided into two 
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departments — the senior and the junior. These were situated in 
different apartments^ but were under the controlling authority 
of one head master. Mr. D’Anselme was the first head master, 
and served long and well in that capacity. He evinced consider- 
able tact and judgment in the management of the boys. In 1837 
Mr. Henry Vivian Derozio was appointed assistant master in the 
senior department. I thus prominently notice his appointment, 
because it marked, so to speak, a new era in the annals of the 
college. His career as an instructor was marked by singular suc- 
cess. His appreciation of the duties of a teacher was higher and 
truer than that of the herd of professors and school -masters. He 
felt it his duty as such to teach not only words but things, to touch 
not only the liead but the heart. He sought not to cram the mind, 
but to inoculate it with large and liberal ideas. Acting on this 
principle, he opened the eyes of his pupils’ understanding. He 
taught them to think, and to throw off the fetters of that 
antiquated bigotry which still clung to their countrymen. Ho 
possessed a profound knowledge of mental and moral philosophy 
and imparted it to them. Gifted with great penetration, he led 
them through the pages of Locke and Reid, Stewart and Brown. 
He brought to bear on his lectures great and original powers of 
reasoning and observation which would not have disgraced the 
lamented Sir William Hamilton. But it was not only in the class 
room that he laboured for the interests of his pupils. He delighted 
to meet them in his own house, in debating clubs and other places, 
and fo pour out to them the treasures of his cultivated mind. He 
was not a fluent but an impressive speaker ; what he said was sug- 
gestive, and contained bone and sinew. The native managers of 
the college, cradled in superstition, were alarmed at the progress 
which Derozio’s pupils were making, by actually cutting their 
way," as one of the newspapers of the day not inaptly expressed 
it, through ham and beef, and wading to liberalism through 
tumblers of beer." Like many other men in other times, they 
could not rise above the prejudices of the nursery, or see, in the 
innovating spirit of the collegians, aught but an element of danger 
to their country. They were, therefore, naturally scandalized at 
their heterodoxy, and attempted to put it down by dismissing 
Mr. Derozio. 

The following resolutions passed by them have a peculiar 
significance, and will show the strength of early prejudice : — 

“It having come to the knowledge of the managers that a 
belief prevails very generally that the students of the Hindu 
College are liable to lose all religious principles whatever, it was 
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resolved that Mr. D’Anselme, head master, be requested to check, 
as far as possible, all disquisitions tending to unsettle the belief 
of the boys in the great principles of natural religion. 

The teachers are particularly enjoined to abstain from any 
communication on the subject of the Hindu religion with the 
boys, or to suffer (dc) any practices inconsistent with the Hindu’s 
notions of propriety, such as eating or drinking in the school or 
class rooms. Any deviation from this injunction will 1)0 reported 
by Mr. .D’Anselme to the visitors immediately, and should it 
appear that the teacher is at all culpable, he will forthwith be 
dismissed. 

That Mr. Derozio, being the root of all evils and cause of 
public alarm, should be discharged from the college, and all com- 
munication between him and the pupils bo cut off. 

“ That such of the students of tlio higlier class whose bad 
habits and practices arc known, and who were in the dining party, 
should bo removed. 

“ That all those students who arc jmhlicJy hostile to Hindu- 
ism and the established customs of the country should bq turned 
out. 

** That if any of the boys go to see or attend private lectures 
or meetings, they be dismissed. 

“The managers of the Anglo-Indian College, having heard 
that several of the students are in the habit of attending societies 
at which political and religious discussions are held, think it neces- 
sary to announce their strong disapprobation of the practice* and 
to prohibit its continuance. 

“ Resolved, that the managers luive not the power nor the 
right to enforce the prohibition of tlie boys attending private lec- 
tures or meetings.” 

But the seed which had been sown had taken root and was 
not to die. “ The Jesuits,^’ says Pascal in one of his unparalleled 
letters, “have obtained a papal decree condemning Galileo’s 
doctrine about the motion of the earth. It is all in vain. If 
the world is really turning round, all mankind together will 
not bo able to keep it from turning, or to keep themselves 
from turning with it.” The order of the college committee for 
the dismissal of Mr. Derozio “was as ineffectual to stay the 
great moral revolution as the decree of the Vatican to stay the 
motion of our globc.’^ Onward shall it roll through the country, 
like the advancing flood of the Ganges, bearing truth and 
religion in its resistless course. Progress is the law of God, and 
cannot be arrested by the puny efforts of man, As knowledge 
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is acquired, facts accumulate and generalization is praictise3, 
scepticism arises and engenders a spirit of enquiry, resulting in the 
overthrow of errors and in the triumph of truth. The advanced 
alumni of the Hindu College openly announced that of Hinduism, 
and, in defiance of the resolutions of the committee, gloried in 
infringing its dictates. But the intluence of their enlightenment 
was best manifested in the efforts which they now made to spread 
the benefits of the education they had received. 

They established several morning and day schools, and their 
example was followed by others, who adopted teaching as a pro- 
fession. The pay schools multiplied as the demand for them 
increased. 

The first English Pay School was established at Bhowanipore, 
and was called the “Union School,'’ in consequence of its 
having been formed by the union of two schools at Bhowanipore 
and Kidderporc. They were established, without any communi- 
cation with Europeans, by Native gentlemen for the instruction of 
Hindu children in English, and were at first supported by volun- 
tary 'Subscriptions, In May 1821) they were placed upon an 
improved footing, and in tlie management of them, Europeans 
and Natives were then first associated. They were opened to 
pay scholars, and the Calcutta School Society made them a 
monthly grant towards their support ; but that source not proving 
adequate to their wants, they applied to the General Committee of 
Public Instruction for assistance. Their immediate requirements 
extended only to about 500 Rupees for the necessary school furni- 
ture; but the general committee placed 1,000 Rupees at the 
disposal of the School Society for the use of each school, consider- 
ing it to be a great object to establish scliools of this description, 
which might in time serve as preparatory steps to a Hindu 
College, and relieve that institution of part of the duty of ele- 
mentary tuition.’^ The Union School was the Ahna Mater of 
Babu Hurish Chunder Mookerji, the founder and editor of the 
Hindoo Patriot Another English school was established at Simlah, 
and numbered about 70 scholars. ^ third school of this kind waa 
set up in Upper Circular Road, and had 30 or 40 scholars. A 
fourth pay school was situated in Burra Bazar, and numbered 
30 or 40 scholars taught by a Native. One of the best conducted 
schools of this description was situated at Sobha Bazar, near the 
house of the late Rajah Sir Radhakant Deb, and numbered about 
300 scholars. The proprietors were a Christian and a Hindu, who 
employed several assistant teachers under them. But the most 
successful school of this description was decidedly the Oriental 
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SminAry. It was founded by Babu Gour Mohun Audy, who 
was born a teacher. It numbered among its pupils the sons of 
the opulent Mullicks and other members of the Sonar-bunniah 
caste, who looked upon the Hindu College as the terror of Hindu- 
ism. There were several Brahmins and Kayests who received their 
education in this institution. Among them may be numbered 
the late Hon’ble Justice Shumboonauth Pundit. Besides these pay 
schools, there were Native free schools for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of Hindu youths in English, established and chiefly supported 
by the Alumni of the Hindu College. Baboo Gobind Chunder 
Bysack founded a school on the Upper Chitpore Road, in which 
Babu Rajendralal Mittra, director of the Wards Institution, 
received his education. Babit Peary Chand Mittra established a 
similar school at his house at Nimtollah Street; Mr. Derozio 
and Mr. David Hare took a lively interest in this school, 
frequently visiting and examining the boys and distributing 
prizes to the most meritorious among them. One of the principal 
schools of this description was called the Hindu Free School, 
and was situated at Aurpooley. It had five Hindu teachers, who 
instructed 150 scholars. Another school of this class was *called 
the Hindu Benevolent Institution,” and was entirely supported 
by two benevolent Hindu gentlemen. Another school of this 
description was situated at Chore Bagan, and was also supported 
by a couple of Hindu gentlemen. 

The benefits of the Hindu College and other educational 
institutions established in Calcutta were confined within a narrow 
radius. In the mofussil there reigned deep and dense ignorance. 
The patshallas noticed above were but very indifferent instru- 
ments for the communication of sound and useful knowledge. 
The gurumahdshays w^ho directed them were incapable of moulding 
the minds, fashioning the habits, and guiding the feelings of 
their pupils. The Government neglected for a long time to 
remedy this state of things. The importance of ascertaining 
what has been or can be done for the promotion of education by 
private means, was not sufficiently appreciated. The moral and 
mental enlightenment of the people was considered incompatible 
with the safety of a foreign domination. It was not till the timo 
of Lord William Bentinck that the Government fully and fairly 
acknowledged the justice and policy of educating and elevating the 
subject races. That philanthropic nobleman was deeply impressed 
with the evils of the ignorance of the people whose destinies 
were entrusted to his keeping, and he earnestly desired to estab- 
lish a comprehensive system of national education. In order to 
compass this object he conceived that the first step must be “to 
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know with all attainable accuracy the present state of Jnstnictiou 
in the Native institutions, and in Native society.” He accordingly 
appointed Mr. William Adam as Government Commissioner to 
conduct enquiries into the state of Native education. Mr. Adam 
received his formal appointment in January 1835. He was emi- 
nently qualified for the task. Deeming it impracticable to traverse 
the entire surface of every district, and personally to inspect tho 
state of education in every thannah and village, he restricted his 
personal enquiries to a thorough examination of the state of edu- 
cation in one of the principal tliannahs or country towns of each 
district, which might be accepted as a fsxir sample of the whole, 
taking care, at the same time, to ascertain the state of education 
generally in the other thannahs and towns. In accordance with 
this plan, he conducted his enquiries in six districts, and in one 
city, namely, that of Moorshedabad. His returns arc the most 
perfect of the kind hitherto obtained in this country, and con- 
stitute a mass of valuable information illustrative of the moral 
and intellectual condition of my countrymen. Nattore, formerly 
the capital or sudder station of Rajshahyc, and now the most 
important sub-division of that district, was selected by Mr. Adam 
for tile commencement of his educational survey. Now, as 1 
was for several years in charge of that sub-division, and had 
ample opportunities of ascertaining the educational condi- 
tion of the people, I am well able to appreciate the fidelity 
of the picture of literary destitution pre.sentod by him. He says 
that *‘the Bengali schools in Nattore arc 10 in number, con- 
taining 167 scholars, who enter .school at an age varying from 
live to ten years, and leave it at an age varying from ten to 
sixteen. The teachers consist both of young and middle-aged 
men, for the most part simple-minded, but poor and ignorant, 
and, therefore, having recourse to an occupation which is suitable 
both to their expectations and attainments, and on which they 
reflect as little honor as they derive emolument from it.” While 
I recognise the general accuracy of these statements, I regret to 
notice that Mr. Adam has erred in one important detail, namely, 
the comparative numbers of the Hindu and Mahomedan population. 

I do not believe with him that the proportion of Maliomedans to 
Hindus is that of two to one, but am convinced that the latter 
predominate over the former. Such at least was the case in my 
time, and such, I believe, has always been the case, Rajshahyo 
being essentially a Hindu and not a Mahomedan district. I, 
however, agree with him in thinking that the proportion of 
Mahomedan to Hindu children receiving instruction is less than 
one to four. In most of the districts of Bengal, I have found 
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a similar disproportion to prevail, and it may be sufficiently 
accounted for by the fact that the Mahomedans constitute the 
bulk of the ryots, coolies, and jelleahs, who are unable, from their 
condition in life, to secure for themselves or their children any 
education however rudimentary. 

Mr. Adam thus impressively sums up the results of his enquiries 
at Nattore : — “ The conclusions to which I have come on the state of 
ignorance, both of the male and female, the adult and the juvenile 
population of this district, require only to be distinctly apprehended 
in order to impress the mind with their importance. No declama- 
tion is required for that purpose. I cannot, however, expect that 
the reading of the report should convey the impressions which I 
have received from daily witnessing the mere animal life to which 
ignorance consigns its victims, unconscious of any wants or enjoy- 
ments beyond those which they participate with the beasts of 
the field, unconscious of any of the higher purposes for which 
existence has been bestowed, society has been constituted, and 
government is exercised. I am not acquainted with any facts 
which permit me to suppose that, in any other country subject 
to an enlightened Government, and brought into dire^ft and 
immediate contact with Kuiopean civilization, in an equal popu- 
lation, there is an equal amount of ignorance with that which 
• has been shown to exist in this district."' And Rajshuhye was 
not a backward or an exceptionally illiterate district. It was 
and is occupied by an indu.strious and intelligent population ; 
it boasts of several influential rajahs and large zemindars, and 
is the seat of an extensive trade in silk and cereals. In 1835, 
when Mr. Adam visited the district, there was no well-organized 
English school. In 1846, when I went up to Rajshahye as 
Deputy Magistrate, I found the zillah school in a capital 
condition. I had soon the satisfaction of persuading Babu 
Loknath Moitra to establi.sh a school at Rarapore Beauleah, 
and Babu, afterwards Rajah, Prosonno Nath Roy to establish 
another school at Digaputtah, near Nattore. Both these schools 
have since produced several excellent and successful young men. 
I’hey are called after the names of their benevolent founders, and 
have been richly endowed by them. 

The Rajshahye of Mr. Adam is only an average specimen of 
all the districts of Bengal. Similar enquiries in the other localities 
selected by him led to nearly similar results, exhibiting a 
vast and nearly illimitable intellectual waste. Assuming the 
school -going age to ffe between five and fourteen years, and 
including under the term instnicted" all that have obtained 
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any kind of instruction, Mr. Adam supplies valuable information 
in the following table : — 



Total number of children be- 
tween 14 and 5 years of age. 

Number of children receiving 
school instniction. 

Number of children receiving 
domestic instruction. 

Total number of children re- 
ceiving domestic and school 
instruction. 

Children receiving neither do*l 
mestic nor school instruction 

Proportion of children capable 
of receiving to children actu- 
ally receiving instruction is 
as 100 to 

City of Mourshedubad 

15,092 

959 

300 

1,259 

13,833 

8-3 

Thannah Daulat Bazar . . . 

10,428 

305 

326 

631 

9,797 

605 

Thannah Nanglia 

8,929 

439 

285 

724 

8,205 

81 

Thannah Jahanabad . . 

18,172 

2.243 

676 

2,919 

15,257 

1605 

Thann^i Culna , . , ^ 

15.595 

366 

539 

905 

14,690 

5-8 

Thannah Bhawara 

13,409 

60 

288 

318 

13,061 

2'5 


It thus appears that the aggregate average of the teachable 
population of the districts is only 7j per cent., thus leaving 92J 
out of every 100 children destitute of any instruction whatever. 
You can now realise the enormous amount of educational 
destitution of Bengal 32 years ago. It is not to be wondered at 
that, while ignorance was so extensive, organized crime should 
have prevailed so universally, and Government should have ])een 
unable to reckon with confidence on the support of the com- 
munity. Knowledge is not only power, bat is a source of safety 
to the State, while ignorance is a source of weakness and danger 
to it. Of this truth, the sepoy insurrection affords a strikino" 
illustration. The moral intellectual enlightenment of the people 
of this country cannot be effected without additional security being 
thereby given against delusions such as those which shook in 
1857 the empire to its foundation. It has been so ordained by 
the Almighty and Beneficent Author of our being that the 
development of the mental faculties with which ho has endowed 
US cannot be effected without dispersing those prejudices and 
errors which menace tlie peace of society as well as of individuals. 

It was in 1835— the year of Mr. Adam s educational survey — 
that a momentous change in the system of education was 
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introduced. The Orientalists and the Anglicists, into which the 
Board of Education was divided, had fiercely fought their battle. 
The former faction had hitherto maintained their own against the 
latter. The grant of £10,000 made by the Court of Directors for 
the “ revival and promotion of Literature and the encouragement of 
the learned Natives of India, and for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the Sciences," proved an apple of 
discord, the bone of contention. The proceeds of this grant had 
been expended in printing and publishing valuable Oriental texts, in 
the stipends of students and the salaries of Hindu and Mahomed an 
savansj and in translating into Sanskrit and Arabic' languages 
scientific and historical English works. # 

This procedure was based on the dictum of the Orientalists 
that “ learning” in the Act of Parliament meant the learning only 
of the East. The Anglicists, on the other hand, contended for the 
elimination of all Sanskrit and Arabic from the course of study. 
They had been worsted in the fight, but their time was now 
come. They found in the new member of their body, namely 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, a “Corinthian supporter,” who 
turned the scale in their favor. He put forth, on the 2nd February 
1886, a minute which, though disfigured by unseemly and con- 
temptuous attacks on the language, literature, and religion of the 
people of this country, was fraught with results of the last im- 
portance. He asserted that the Act of Parliament correctly in- 
terpreted left the Government of India perfectly free to spend 
the existing grant for the purpose of promoting learning in any 
way that might be thought advisable,” and quite as competent 
“ to direct that it should no longer be employed in encouraging 
Arabic and Sanskrit, as to direct that the reward for killing tigers 
in Mysore should be diminished.” 

The real question, according to Lord Macaulay, was what was 
the most useful way of employing the money. The vernacular 
languages, he argued, were aldmittedly so poor and rude that, until 
enriched from some other quarter, it would be difficult to translate 
any valuable work into them. He went further, and declared 
that “ a single shelf of a good European library was worth the 
whole Native Literature of India and Arabia” ; while, on the other 
hand, whoever knows the English language, “ has access to all the 
vast intellectual wealth which all the wisest nations of the earth 
have created and hoarded in the coume of ninety- generations.” 
Now while I yield to none in my high appreciation of the English 
language and the value of the treasures contained in it, yet I 
maintain that the learning of India and Arabia is not altogether 
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so false and valueless as Lord Macaulay would have us believe. 
India was the cradle of. knowledge, and has given birth to a host 
I of philosophers, metaphysicians, and theologicians, who have 
! developed new lines of thought. Arabia followed in the footsteps 
of Athens, which contained, so to speak, the concentrated intellect 
of Europe. She cultivated mathematics, physics, and medical science 
with great vigor and success. That the philosophical labors of 
India and Arabia successively resulted in mysticism and’ ideal- 
ism, scepticism and sensualism, is not to be wondered at, be- 
cause they were the sole actors, as justly observed by M. Cousin, 
in that intellectual arena wliefe in all ages and among all civilized 
nations they are in turn in the position of combatants and of 
sovereigns. I can, therefore, well understand the enthusiasm 
of the Orientalists for Sanskrit andjArabic, but I lament the grave 
eiroi* which they committed in making those dead languages the 
media of instruction — an error which would have perpetuated the 
thraldom of ignorance and superstition, if it had not been exploded 
by the keen logic and incisive generalization of Lord Macaulay, 

In summing up Lord Macaulay thus stated his conclusions : — 
" I yflnk it is clear that we are not fettered by the Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1813 ; that we are not fettered by any pledge, expressed 
or implied ; that we afe free to employ our funds as we choose ; 
that we ought to employ them in teaching what is best worth 
knowing; that English is better worth knowing than Sanskrit 
or Arabic ; that the Natives are desirous to be taught English, 
and are not desirous to be taught Sanskrit or Arabic ; that, neither 
as tlie language of law nor as the language of religion, has the 
Sanskrit or Arabic any peculiar claim on our encouragement ; that 
it is possible to make the Natives of .this country thoroughly 
good English scholars ; that to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed.’^ 

This masterly minute proved the death-warrant of Orientalism, 
and paved the way for the supremacy of English Literature and 
Science. It placed the keys of knowledge in the hands of my 
countrymen, and imparted an immense impetus to their moral 
and mental enlightenment. Lord Macaulay was not satisfied with 
recording his opinions and carrying the Government of the day 
with him. He assisted in inaugurating a new system of edu- 
cation in accordance with those views — a system which has been 
attended with the happiest and most momentous results— a 
system which has served to place the Hindu in a position to raise 
himself intellectually to a level with the Englishman— -a system 
which has broken down the barrier of demarcation between the 
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Conquerors and the Conquered, which ignorance and a blind 
self-interest had upreared, and has enabled the, latter to sit on the 
same, and that the highest bench, with the former, and to take a 
share— and a considerable share— in the administration of the 
country. 

The Education Despatch of 1854* marks a momentous era in 
the anuals of Native education. It affirms and recognizes in clear, 
emphatic and uumistakeable language the paramount duty of the 
Government to renovate and educate the people of this country. 
It constitutes a department of education and provides for its 
efficient and energetic supervision. It lays down the principle of 
voluntary action on the part of the people in the promotion of 
educational institutions, and proposes to encourage and stimulate it 
by grants-in-aid. It further provides for the diffusion and eleva- 
tion of education by the establishment of universities. 

In accordance with these provisions a member of the civil 
service was appointed director of education in Bengal, and 
vested with controlling authority over the officers of the educa- 
tional department. Grants-in aid were freely and liberally accorded 
to several educational institutions. In 1855 the Hindu College 
was reorganized and transformed into the Presidency College, in 
accordance with the spirit of the Despatch of Sir Charles Wood, 
and the decided opinions of Lord Dalhousie, who deprecated its 
constitution as the unseemly association of a collegiate institute 
with a darnels school. 

Chairs for moral and mental philosophy, logic^ natural his- 
tory, astronomy, natural philosophy, and geology were established. 
A separate departmenf for the study of juri.sprudence and law 
was also organized, and has proved most popular. A department 
of civil engineering has also recently been established on the 
abolition of the Civil Engineering College. 

In 1857 the Calcutta University was established on the model 
of the University of London, and was incorporated by Act II of 
that year. It provides for the grant of the following degrees and 


( Bachelor of Arts (B. A.) 
i Master of Arts (M. A.) 

C Licentiate of Law (L. L.) 
<1 Bachelor in Law (B. L.) 
(Doctor in Law (D. L.J 


licenses 

Abts 

Liw 
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r Licentiate in Medicine and Surgery (L. M. S.) 
Mbdicin£ ... Bachelor in Medicine (M. B.) 

(.Doctor in Medicine (M. D). 
f Licentiate in Civil Engineering (L. C. E.) 

Civil Engineering < Bachelor in Civil Engineering (B. C. B.) 

vMaster in Civil Engineering (M. C. E.) 

In 1864 the vernacular languages were excluded from the 
subjects of examination for* the first examination in arts and the 
B. A. examination, and the classical languages (Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Sanskrit, and Arabic) were substituted for them. 
Physical science was also excluded and replaced by geometry and 
optics, chemistry and electricity, zoology and comparative phy- 
siology, geology and physical geography. 

No organic changes have been made in the constitution of the 
university or the standard of examination since 1864. The 
University building in Putuldangah is in course of construction, 
and will be completed in 1868. 

The principal colleges which are affiliated with the Calcutta 
University and monopolize its degroo.s, are the Presidency College, 
the Dacca College, the Kishnaghur College, Dr. Dufi‘’s College, and 
the Doveton College. The Presidency College clearly stands fore- 
most in respect to the number and attainments of the graduates 
and members of the university. 

^ The following brief account of the institution is taken from 
the Bengal Education Report of 1863*64 : — 

“ The Presidency College (General Department) is conducted 
by a principal and six professors, aided by five assistant professors. 

“ The course of study for under-graduate students extends 
over four years, and a fifth-year class is also maintained, consist- 
ing of graduates who are preparing to present themselves at tlie 
examination for university honors or for the M. A. degree. 
The college posses.se8 an endowment fund, partly derived from 
subscriptions raised to commemorate the services rendered to 
education by Babu Dwarkanath Tagore, Sir Edward Ryan, 
and Mr. Bird, and partly from sums contributed by the Native 
community for the maintenance of the old Hindu College. These 
funds yield a yearly income of Rs. 4,132, which is devoted to 
the establishment of 10 graduate scholarsliips, tenable for one 
year. The holderjf, who must be Bachelors of Arts, are required 
to attend the college regularly, and to prepare themselves for £he 
examination for university honors in any branch they may select. 

" The large attendance (monthly average 301) at this college, 
the high fee rate (Rs. 10 per mensem, about to be increased 
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to Ks. 12) yielding an income of Rs. 32,000 per annum, and 
the great pre-eminence which the institution has in all the 
university lists, indicate the position which it has attained, and 
marked it out as a most encouraging proof of the stimulus which 
of late years has been given to education in the metropolis. It is 
true that since 1864 the number of pupils has decreased from 367 
to 310, but this is due to the large extension of the means of col- 
lege education which has recently taken place in various other col- 
leges both in Calcutta and in the Mofussii, and it is no subject, 
therefore, for regret. The classes are now stated to be as full as is 
consistent with a proper attention pn the part of the professors 
to the studies of their pupils/' 

The next college in point of importance is the Dacca institu- 
tion. It is said to have held the position of the best mofussii 
college in Bengal, but until within the last few years the uppei 
classes existed in little more than the name ; the few students 
in them being almost without exception scholarship-holders. 
But of late the Dacca College has improved in this respect. In 
1865-66 this college furnished 2 successful candidates for tin? 
degree of M. A., 4 for the degree of B. A., and 22 fdb, the 
first arts examination.'' 

The H'ooghly College was founded in 1836, and is support- 
ed from funds bequeathed by Mohamed Mosleim. The Anglo- 
Persian Department was soon merged into a collegiate institutidli, 
with school and college departments like other mofussii 
colleges. Though nominally a Mahomedan institution, and 
supported by the legacy of a Mahomedan gentleman, it ap- 
pears to have been monopolised by the Hindus to the exclusion 
of the Mahomedans. It was affiliated in 1857. The Arabic 
Department has languished and exists only in name. The 
Kishnaghur College has also proved a success. Its staff has 
1 ‘ecently been raised so as to enable it to educate up to 
the B. A. degree. The Berhampore College has also extend- 
ed its usefulness within the last few years. Its proximity to 
the city of Moorshedabad has not tempted the Mahomedan 
youth, but it is almost, completely monopolised by the Hindus. 
The Patna College was opened in 1862. The college department 
numbers only 20 pupils. Among the private colleges that 
have been affiliated may be mentioned Dr. Dufrs College and the 
Doveton College. The remaining institutes, viz., The General 
Assembly's Institution, St. Xavier’s College, and the Cathedral 
Mission College do not figure conspicuously in the returns of 
the univensity. The following table of the results of the univer • 
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sity examinations shows the relative position of the Government 
and private affiliated institutions 

First arts B. A. M. A. 

exuminatloD, examinatioD, examination, 

1865-fiC. 1865*60. 1805-68. 

From Government colleges ... 130 

From private colleges (aided) ... . a2 

Ditto ditto (unaided) ... 3 

Sciiool masters ... 13 

The Calcutta University, thus fostered and recruited, might 

fairly be expected to prove a mighty engine for the illumination 
of the people. I freely admit that its effect on the advanced 
educational operations has been, on the whole^ beneficial. But 
I deny that it has proved such a powerful and valuable sti- 
mulus to our colleges and schools” as the able and energetic 
Director of Public Instruction believes, and as we could reason- 
ably wish. I believe it has not fulfilled its objects, and I am in- 
clined to attribute its want of success to its heterogeneous con- 
stitution and its defective system of training. Of the former, this 
is not*the place to say anything ; but there can be no reasonable 
ground for maintaining a reticence as to the latter. 

The system of education adopted by the university is deficient in 
several elements for ensuring success. It is based on “ cramming,” 
and is, I conceive, calculated to turn out intellectual machines, 
and not intellectual men. The subjects of examination are, in 
my judgment, far too numerous to be mastered, or even to be 
studied to any purpose by any but the ablest candidate. The 
mind is overlaid with such an immense quantity of undigested 
learning, that little or no rodm is* left for its unfettered action. It 
must be slowly and perfectly digested before it can be assimilated 
with the mental system. There is a point of saturation in the 
mind, as Dr. Abernethy says, and if a man takes something 
more into it than it can hold, it can only have the effect of pushing 
something else out.” The royal road to knowledge has not yet 
been discovered. I hold cramming to be an evil. With all 
deference to what the late learned Vice-Chancellor so ingeniously 
advanced in support of that process, I believe it is demoralizing 
and calculated to develope jacks of all trades but masters of none. 
If the proof of the pudding be in the eating, I could point out to 
cases of several alumni of the university, with whom I have 
be^n brought into contact, as conclusive evidence of the truth of 
Bay contention. These young men have laboured very hard, as 
they must labour, for the academic distinctions they have obtained ; 

0 
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but in conversing with them, 1 liave found that they have not 
retained their knowledge because they had no time to master it 
or to make it their own. In this respect I am able to declare from 
a pretty extensive observation that the mental training imparted 
by the old Hindu college was more healthy than that of the 
university, and was better calculated to train the students to habits 
of vigorous and independent thought. 

The university system of education has evoked an obloquy 
which I do not consider as altogether^ but in some measure unme- 
rited, because it is supposed to take no account of the moral and 
the spiritual element in man. No system certainly ever meets the 
requirements of the students unless systematic moral training is 
imparted. Education, to be complete and effective, must touch 
not only the head, but the heart. It must embrace the cultivation 
of the moral as well as of the mental powers. Man is not all intellect, 
and what conduces only to its development and leaves aside the 
emotional part of hie nature cannot satisfy the ends of his being. 
The imperative necessity and superlative importance of moral 
instruction cannot be exaggerated. It is the one thing needful 
in every sound system of education. What is wanted lai not 
text books, of which there are plenty and to spare, but regular 
class instruction, which should form a prominent part of the course 
of study. I know the question is surrounded by difficulties, here 
as well as elsewhere, arising from differences in religion ; but such 
difficulties need not stand in the way of - expounding and illustrat- 
ing those broad principles of morality and those cardinal points 
of religion which are affirmed and recognised by all creeds. There 
is nothing to prevent the professors and the teachers from teaching 
their pupils to worship God in spirit And in truth, and to enforce 
those religious, moral, and social duties which they owe to their 
Creator, their fellow beings, and themselves. What I mean to 
say is, not that moral and religious education consists in the 
dogmatic inculcation of what the professors may deem true, but 
that they should give that training which would help their pupils 
to form their own views in a manner, as Mr. Mill says, worthy 
of intelligent beings, who seek for truth at all hazards, and 
demand to know m the difficulties, in order that they may be 
better qualified to find or recognise the most satisfactory mode 
of resolving them.” 

But while I earnestly advocate moral culture, I would not 
be mjderstood to join those who cry down the Government system 
as a non-religious or Godless system. I emphatically deny that it 
calculated to make only secularists. It has brought to those. 
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who have come within the range of its influence, inestimable moral 
and religious benefits. ’ It has taught them great truths, not only 
respecting men, their histories, their politics, their inventions, and 
their discoveries, but respecting God, His attributes, and His moral 
government. It has revealed to them the laws which the Almighty 
Mechanician has impressed on the world of mind as well as on 
the world of matter. Let me not be told, therefore, that the 
expansion of the mind and thought which is going on around us 
is not accompanied by ^n expansion of the heart — the develop- 
ment of the moral and religious feelings. Nothing can be mOre 
unfair than to characterize the Government system of education, 
as it is characterized by certain parties, as an irreligious or. a 
non-religious system. No system can be such which leads us 
through Nature up to Nature’s God. The elements of morality 
and religion may. be ‘conveyed independently of any system of 
dogmatic theology. It is impossible to study Shakespeare and 
Milton, Bacon and Newton, Johnson and Addison, without being 
inoculated with the purest moral precepts and the most elevated 
ideas pervading their pages. 

•fhe Government system of education is condemned as insuffi- 
cient and unsatisfactory, because, while it affords a very expensive 
liberal education to the higher classes, it does not reach the masses. 
Before I proceed to consider the truth or falsity of the charge, let 
us glance at the efforts already made by Government in this direc- 
tion and- the results with which they have been attended. Lord 
Hardinge was one of the first rulers who recognized the importance 
of elementary education; he established 100 patshallas, bnt they 
languished and died out for want -of supervision. No efficient 
plan for diffusing elementary instruction among the masses was 
devised till the year 1864. Even in the beginning of that year, 
the Director of Public Instruction lamented that, although various 
plans had been devised and tried for bringing school instruction 
to bear upon the lower orders of the people, yet the result had 
almost uniformly been that the schools which have been organized 
or improved for their benefit have been at once taken possession 
of and monopolized by classes who stand higher in the social 
scfde." The village patshallas had remained in the same 
primitive state as when Mr. Adam inspected and reported 
upon them. The few model patshallas which had been established 
by Government, though affording a good vernacular educa- 
tion to a limited number of pupils of a higher social grade^ 
failed in raising the level of the indigenous schools below tbenir 
The Normal School system, recently inaugurated, is a step in. the 
right direction, and is calculated to impart a great impetus to^ 
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popular education. ‘'The guru students of the Normal Institutions 
are the noujinees of the villagers, who bitid themselves to receve 
them back as their patshalla teachers when qualified ; the Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, giving to every qualified teacher so 
employed a grant of Rs. 5 per mensem towards his salary/' 

There are those who, deeply impressed with the evils of the 
ignorance of the masses, loudly call upon the Government to shut 
up the colleges and high schools and appropriate the educational 
grant to the establishment of patshallas through the length and 
breadth of the country. When they make this unreasonable 
demand, they forget that the education of the upper ten thousand 
must precede that of the lower myriad millions. The lower 
strjita of the social fabric must be penetrated through the upper 
strata. That the downward process of filtration has commenced, 
is evidenced by the number of schools which * have been esta- 
blished and are supported by educated and opulent Natives. 
In truth, the primary condition of popular education is the 
previous provision for the liberal education of those classes of the 
community who, from their means and position in life, are able and 
willing to devote themselves to study, and to direct and control 
the instruction of the poorer classes. But the filtration is not so 
copious as we could wish. I therefore hope and trust that the whole 
question of popular education may be ere long taken up by the 
Government and dealt with in a proper spirit, and in accordance 
with the views of the Education Despatch of 1854. The ruler who 
will do this will deserve the lasting gratitude of this country. 

What I have said of the university and the system of 
education, I have said not in a captious or cavilling spirit, but in 
the interest of education itstdf. I freely and cheerfully admit that 
the university, though far from perfect, contains the germs of a 
great institution. I am prepared to make large allowance for it, 
as it is not the growth, like Oxford or Cambridge, of the insti- 
tutions of the country, but has been planted by Government. 
1 have no doubt that under an altered constitution and improved 
agency it will prove a successful stimulus to our colleges and 
schools. I also believe that the system of education, though 
defective and susceptible of great improvement, has produced most 
beneficial results. There is, however, no doubt that education 
generally and without reference to the past or the present, the 
Government or the Missionary system, has made giant strides and 
revolutionized Hindu society. The Bengal of 1835, which 
Mr. William Adam educationally surveyed and found to be a vast 
jungle of ignorance, is now the most enlightened as well as the 
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richest province of the empire. Tt stands decidedly foremost in 
regard to education. According to the latest published official 
record, viz,, Mr. Mouteath’s note on the state of education in India 
in 1865-66, it boasts of the largest number and the best speci- 
mens of colleges and schools of the higher and middle classes, filled 
by pupils whose appreciation of the education extended is attested 
by the comparatively large amount of the foes paid.” The 
influence of the education imparted by these institutions has been 
more marked on the Hindus than on the Mahomedajis, who have 
not been so largely subjected to it‘. It hks not only moulded their 
minds and regulated their feelings, inoculating the former 
with noble and elevated ideas, and refining and intensifying the 
latter ; but it has wrought a complete change in their social and 
domestic habits, in their modes of living, of eating and drinking. 
The llengal of the present day is radically different from the 
Bengal of fifty years ago. Liberties in thought and action are now , 
fearlessly assumed in broad day-light, which would then have 
been condemned as pestilential heterodoxy. Customs and usages 
which before marked the peculiar character of the people, are now 
sever^^ scrutinised and boldly discarded. What then commanded 
their unquestioning obedience, is now summoned to the’ bar of 
reason, and subjected to a severe sentence of condemnation. The 
results already realized and the reforms consummated un- 
mistakeably evince the progress of education and augur well for 
the future of India. 

I do not regard education as a panacea for all the evils with 
which this country is afflicted ; but I am convinced it will prove 
the most mighty instrument for improving and elevating her. I 
look forward to a mind-illuminating and soul-quickening education 
as the most efficient means for effecting such a re-generation 
in my countrymen as will make them, under the guidance of 
an enlightened Government, willing and able instruments to orkw 
out their prosperity and happiness. I do not despair of this 
result. When we consider what was the state of the Hindu mind 
half a century ago, and contrast it with what we now see, — when 
we recollect the once dead level of ignoranpe and its first breaking 
up — how the entire national mind was dwarfed by superstition 
and fettered by prejudices — how it has since begun to throw off 
those fetters — has risen above Brahminical domination and asserted 
ds independence — I am disposed to be sanguide, and fervently feel 
that there is ample ground for thankfulness to the Almighty 
flispenser of events. 



2 . — Memorandum on the Toles of Hdlishahr, Bhatparah, amJ 
Nuddea. By Babu Madhub Chundra Surma, Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, Howrah, 

[Read on the 25th July 1867.] 

Seven hundred and ninety-five years ago, the Brahmins of Ben- 
gal were so ignorant in the higher branches of the Hindu Shastras, 
that Adisur had to send to the king of Canouj, requesting him to 
send down five Brahmins well versed in them. About fifty years 
later, when the descendants of these Brahmins had multiplied and 
letters began to be cultivated, Bullal Soin instituted the system of 
koolinism, with a view to the encouragement of learning. Schools of 
an elementary character, in which grammar and belles leitrm 
were taught, may have existed at this time/ but no institutions of a 
higher class were then to be found in liengal. Celebrated schools, 
especially of the Nydya Philosophy, however, had been established 
long before in Mithila, and were found flourishing at the period when 
that place became subject to the sway of Bullal Sein. Ti\is pre- 
valence of the Nydya Philosophy in Mithila, to a greater extent 
than in any other part of India, can perhaps be accounted for by the 
fact that Gotaraa, the illustrious founder of the science, established 
his school at a place contiguous to the north-west of Mithila, 
where his disciples kept up the study of it for a considerable time. 
The names of Gangeshopddhydya, Bd,chaspati Misrl, Pakshadhur 
Misri, Madun Misrl, and other philosophers of Mithila began 
to be known far and wide, and students from Bengal Proper began 
to pour into their schools ere long. These students, after finishing 
their education in Mithila, returned home and began to open schools 
of their own. But these schools probably did not pretend to impart 
any regular instruction in the philosophical systems of Mithila, 
and their students, however intelligent or deeply read they 
might have been, were not considered to be on a par with those 
who had graduated at Mithila. In short, no one was considered 
properly educated or qualified to open a school of his own, unless he 
had previously acquired an academic title at Mithila. The schools 
of Bengal, therefore, continued for a long time to be intermediate 
institutions, whose province was to teach up to a certain standard, 
and then to send up their alumni to Mithila for the completion of 
their training. 

There exists a story, by no means improbable, that the pundits 
of Mithila jealously prevented their foreign students from taking 
tiieir books with them when they returned home. This policy served 
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to maintain the reputation of Mithila undiminished, since no 
ex-student could be expected to teach a whole system of intricate 
philosophy on a large scale from memory alone. But this monopoly 
was not to continue long, Bashudeb Sharbobhum, of Nuddea, 
contrived to bring with him a copy of the Ny^ya Philosophy, or, 
as some say, got the whole work by heart, and on returning home 
committed it to paper. Be this as it may, the first regular school 
of philosophy established in Bengal was probably that of Bashudeb 
Sharbobhum. 

This tole* was established not in Nuddea, but in a village 
called Vidyanagur, about two miles west of Nuddea. Of the numer- 
ous students of Bashudeb Sharbobhum, the names of three have 
become celebrated throughout the land. This constellation of bright 
names is composed of Kaglmnandan, Chaitanya, and Raghunath 
Shiromani. The first was the great compiler of Smritit whose 
dictum is now law; the second, the famous Vaishnava reformer, 
whose life has become a matter of history ; and the third, the genius 
whose philosophical acumen Bengal, nay India, may w^ell bo proud 
of. While yet under tuition, Raghunath detected many flaws 
in thj •philosophical system taught by his master, and after com- 
pleting his course wrote a work exposing the fallacies of the 
several expositions of the Chinidmani a book written by Gangesh- 
opadhydya, and considered throughout India as the great standard 
treatise on logic, being a full development of the abstruser parts 
of the science as laid ’down in miniature by Gotama the founder. 
The exposition of Chinidmani by Shiromani is known by the name 
of Didhitij an appropriate though a proud title, signifying a ray 
of light.” This work, though professing to be a mere exposition, is 
in fact Superior as a treatise on logic to all other Indian works on 
the subject. 

Raghunath then went over to Mithila, and engaged himself in 
controversy with the philosophers of that place, among whom was 
one of those whose fallacies he had exposed. These philosophers 


* The word tole is of uncertain and comparatively modern origin, and is not 
in use in any other part of India than Bengal Proper. The Sanskrit words are 
chatushpathi ( 'EfcfCqift )» and matha ( ) , but the word tole probably 

comes from the language of the vulgar. The temporary habitation of the gipsiea— a 
nomadic tribe known the name of Bedim — consists of a series of wicker com- 
partments of very small dimensions called the tole of the Bedim. As the tola 
of the pundit, though of a far larger size, is constructed on a similar plan, being a 
mud-walled quadrangle divided into apartments, each just sufficient to lodge but one 
student, it is probable the term tole^ as applied to the school-houses set up by the 
pundits, is derived from the tole of the Bedias, 
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could not maintain their positions, and Raghunath is said to have 
vanquished them all. The defeat of the Mithila philosophers at 
once gave to Nabadwipa the power of conferring degrees upon its 
students, and the seat of philosophical learning was at one stroke 
transferred from Bchar to Bengal. 

The date of this great defeat cannot be ascertained with any 
precision ; but supposing it to have taken place when Shiromani was 
30 years of age, and supposing Shiromani to have been of the same 
age with Chaitanya, who was born in 1485, and was one of his 
form fellows, the event may be said to have happened about 352 
years ago. 

After this auspicious day Nabadwipa became the focus of philo. 
sophical learning. From Orissa to Lahore, from the Deccan to Nepal, 
scholars began to flock thither from the remotest corners of India ; 
the once glorious Mithila began to decline, and students of that 
place have since been counted at Nabadwipa by the score. Nor 
was this fame undeserved. A number of geniuses appeared one after 
another, and the profound works of these mighty minds, the 
Shabdashaktiprakdshika by Jagadish Tarkalankar, the Shaktipada 
and Muktipada by Gadadhur Bhattacharjya, and the Annotations 
on Shiromani by Jagadish and by Gadadhur, and the Shiddhikdrtd 
Muktaboli of Vishanath Nyaypanchanan have shed a glory around 
the name of Nabadwipa. 

Time passed on, and Hariram Bachaspati* of Bikrampoor van- 
quished the Nabadwipa pundits in a philosophical controversy, and 
thus obtained a charter, as it were, to establish a shoniaj at Bikram- 
pur. Subsequently Balaram Tarkabbushan obtained the same 
privilege for his village, and established the Kumarhata Jihomaj, 
or the Halishahr school. These two nfew schools enjoyed for a 
long time the same right with Nabadwipa of conferring degrees 
upon their respective students. But nevertheless Nabadwipa held, 
and still holds, the first rank in the estimation of the public, and 
gifts to the first pundit of Nabadwipa are considerably greater than 
those made to the pundits of other places. 

In the Anada Mangala of Bharut Chundra occurs the following 

line : “ Of the four sho- 

majes alluded to in this line, three have been spoken of above, hut 
the fourth 1 am unable to determine. It may probably be Moula, a 
village about six miles south of Berhampoor. The almanacs of 
Moula are still considered to have authority. The encouragement 
given to toles in those times gradually increased their number to 
such an extent that almost every respectable village had its tole or 
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toles. But, however numerous those teles were, they were all 
included in one or other of the four shomajs. 

I will here touch upon the mode in which the pundits are 
remunerated, and the true cause of the decline of toles will be seen 
therein. Our professors of learning do not take any fees from 
their scholars. The sophists of Greece used to teach for money ; 
even Socrates himself used to receive pay, but the great boast of 
our pundits is, that so far from selliltg their learning, they 
furnish their students with board and lodging gratis^ 

Time was when princes and zemindars considered it alike 
their duty and their pleasure to contribute to the support of pundits 
and their toles. But those days have alas ! gone by ; and here I 
cannot refrain from naming Rajah Krishna Chunder Roy, the 
Maecenas of his age. He gave lands rent free and made princely 
donations to all Brahmins who had any pretensions to learning. The 
custom of inviting Brahmins on all occasions of festivity received 
an effectual impetus from him. He was not only liberal himself, but 
exerted his best influence over his fellow zemindars, and induced them 
to take part in the good cause. To Nabadwipa he was particularly 
favoi^plble, and it is doubtful whether the later pundits of Nabad- 
wipa could have maintained the glory shed over it by Shiromani, 
Jagadish and others, had it not been for the munificent patronage 
of this rajah and his successors. 

A gift to an ordinary Brahmin,’’ says Manu, “ is doubly meri- 
torious, but one, to a learned Brahmin is ten thousand times more 
so.” But this state of feeling is now a thing of the past. A great 
change has taken place in the religious and social feelings of the 
peopl^ and the reverence given to pundits is considerably lessened. 
Gifts to them are generally considered as so much waste of money. 
Festivals, marriages and shradhs are the occasions on which the 
pundits are invited, and presents are made according to the cele- 
brity of each ; but with the introduction of Western ideas among 
the richer class of the community (who alone can afford to pay) 
these invitations have become few and far between. 

But even if the patronage of the public had remained the same 
as before, the necessities of the time would have rendered the 
pundits comparatively poorer. The same income that would have 
enabled them to pass their days it affluence a few years ago, would 
now barely suffice for their mere subsistence. Our pundits no long- 
er retain the simple habits of the patriarchal age ; archaic simpli- 
city is no longer to be seen in their households. But while a taste 
for the refinements of civilized life is being gradually acquired, the 
income of the pundits has diminished rather than increased, 
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n’birf two>fi)l(l caufie will account for the miserable plight to which 
the professors of learning have been reduced, and the consequent 
low estimation in which the profession itself is ^ow beginning to be 
held. With reference to Nabadwipait must be noticed that the two or 
three first-class pundits earn about Rupees 2,000 annually. The 
second-rate pundits receive an amount barely sufficient to support 
themselves and family ; and as for the others, their income is simply 
nil. Hence there is sm absence of a rising class of pundits. 

1 have seen many young men, intelligent and well versed in Sanskrit, 
doing scarcely anything ; because, though possessed of the talents 
and even the will, they want the pecuniary means to erect toles 
and to feed and lodge their students. 

Their prospects in life proving so gloomy, the pundits of Na- 
badwipa are now sending their children to English schools, and ‘so 
the old system is fast dying away. In the several toles of Nabad- 
wipa I could not find more than a dozen Natives of the place. 
In Professor Wilson’s time there were 25 toles there and from 500 
to 600 students. At present the number of toles is 15, inclusive of 

2 akras,*-and the number of scholars 209. The numbers are 
decreasing annually in a constant ratio, and if Government dogs not 
lend its helping hand now, toles will ere long be reckoned amongst 
things of the past. 

It is highly interesting, however, to observe that Nabadwfpa, 
evep in its present decayed condition, enjoys so much of its ancient 
celebrity as to attract students from remote parts of India. We 
still find 9 students from Bikrampore, 11 from Barisaul, 8 from 
Mymensing, 3 from Chittagong, 2 from Bogra, 10 from Mithila;, 4 
from Toilunga (Northern Circars), 1 from Orissa, 1 from Nepal, 
2 from Jcypore, 2 from Canouj, 1 from Brindabun, 3 from Delhi, 1 
from Maharastra, 1 from Benares, 1 from Kurukhattro, and 5 
from the Punjab, receiving instruction in smriti and logic from the 
learned professors of Nabadwipa. 

The Kumarkata (Halishahr) shomaj is now in utter ruin. 
Through the encouragement of some respectable inhabitants of the 
place, three toles have indeed been lately established anew, but they 
are comparatively of little importance. There is besides a tole, with a 
professor of logic ready to teach but unable to procure a single 
student. 


* In Nabadwipa such toles as are not regularly and purposely constructed, but 
are held in chandimandapas and dalawi attached to gentlemen’s dwelling-houses, and 
in which gi'ammar and a little literature are taught, ace called akras.. 
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The professors of Bhatparah claim their descent from the pilBsts, 
to those .five Brahmins whom Adisur procured from Canouj. 
This claim is probably founded on truth, as they are well-known to 
be the spiritual teachers of Brahmins of high caste^ and as such 
consider it a religious degradation to accept gifts from a Sudra. 
Bhatparah has also produced, though only of late, some of the 
brightest scholars in logic, literature, grammar and smriti. In the 
list of general scholars, and especially of profound logicians, stands 
conspicuous the name of Halladhur Tarkachuramani, and next to 
him of Jaduram JSharbobhum, both of whom died a few years ago. 
Even now Bhatparah ranks next to Nabadwlpa in point of 
scholarship, and entertains 12 Toles with 150 scholars in all. There 
are besides about 7 qualified professors unable to set up toles for 
want of pecuniary resources to support students. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to point out some of the defects in 
the system of instruction pursu^ at present in toles, and to sug- 
gest remedies. 

. 1. Some of the most important branches of the Hindu 

ShastiQS, such as astronomy, pattiganita, bijganita, the poor^ns, 
&c.,1brc quite neglected; those generally studied being logic, smriti, 
and grammar, with a little literature. 

2. Even those branches that are studied are not all studied 
by one and the same student. It is true that devotion only to one 
branch is necessary to acquire a profound acquaintance with that 
particular branch ; but that devotion to it should not be suffered to 
be so exclusive as utterly to neglect even the rudiments of every 
other study. We find profound logicians utterly ignorant of, and 
even bearing an antipathy to, kabya (poetry), smriti, (fee., and 
vice versa, 

3. The instruction imparted in toles, though of a philosophi- 
cal character, is by no means of a practical nature. It is a matter 
of no small regret and surprise, that after passing some thirty years 
of his existence in study, the student should be miserably ’ignorant in 
the casting up' of the most necessary accounts, and, what is more, 
should make the grossest orthographical and syntactical blunders in 
Writing an ordinary letter. 

4. The majority of students, instead of penetrating into and 
mastering their books, read them partially and superficially, and 
in a manner simply calculated to make them shine in sophis- 
tical , wrangling so as to gain the applause and favor of popular 
assemblies. 
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#To remedy these evils, it is necessary to introduce into toles the 
broad outlines of such Western sciences as have a tendency to 
, dispel prejudice and to become useful in practical life. It is also 
desirable to fix a standard course of studies and to introduce the 
system of written examinations. To carry out these measures it is 
necessary to appoint able teachers of science and to award scholar- 
ships to students. 

Most of the professors, especially of the middle and the lower 
class, though wanting neither in zeal, nor in qualifications, are so poor 
that they are incapable either of maintaining toles already existing, 
or of establishing new ones. It is therefore highly desirable that 
some regular pecuniary assistance should be rendered to them. 
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h-^An Intfoduction io Invedigcdiom regarding the Public Health, 
By Dr. A. V. Best. 

[Bead on the 26th July 1867. ] 

The object of the Section of this Association, to which I have 
the honor to be joint Secretary along witli Babu Kanhay Lai Dey, 
is one that must commanfl attention not only from the most selfish, 
but also from the most philanthropical. The former attends to it, 
and strives to obtain it solely for his own benefit, while the latter 
knows it to be his duty, both to himself and to his fellow-men, to 
use every means in his power to obtain health Tor the good and 
well-being of all. There are many other means by which we may 
benefit our fellow-creatures and render their sojourn in this world 
more prosperous and happy than is their apparent ordinary lot, 
but the first, the greatest blessing, the one without which all others 
are valueless, and the one which, as far as it lies in human power, 
we are bound *to obtain for our fellow-creatures, is that of health. 
The administration of every country that has risen to any eminence, 
has endeavoured to attend to the health of its people, and the 
'popnli will ever be a true test of the flourishing con- 
dition of an empire. Where sanitary laws are neglected, wo 
know that disease and death speedily find their congenial home. 
This has been the case from the earliest times, , and the laws of 
health, which are now very well defined, are immutable. 

In ancient times wo find Moses laying down laws for the 
observance of cleanliness in his camp, and his instructions on 
many other subjects were all for the benefit of the vast assem- 
blage, that accompanied him in his wanderings in a land, where, 
as in our own, the punishment of a breach of sanitary laws 
or neglect must speedily follow the breach itself. 

The Greel^s aiM the Romans, as far as their knowledge 
allowed, the latter by magnificent and gigantic public works, 
strove to secure the cleanliness of their town and the solus populi ; 
and in the present day, so far as the capabilities of cities and coun- 
tries allow, with very few exceptions, the same desire exists, to 
endeavour by sanitation to prolong life, and, while it Jasts, to 
secure its enjoyment. 

With regard to the comparison of the Native of India with 
the European, 1 do not think we can make any distinction as to 

Q 
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the# liability to disease. The same marsh poison that gives the 
one fever and ague gives the other dysentery and spleen, and vice 
vend, I have seen on the Pall Ghat range above Cochin 
master and coolie alternately cooking for each other when the 
fever was not on them ; they have shared their quinine, and 
the same medicine that saved the one saved the other. 

It is often remarked, when a Native recovers from a severe acci- 
dent, — “If he had been a European, ho .would have died/’ I 
*admit the truth of this remark, and believe it justified in many 
cases, not by the physical incapacity of the European to recover 
from serious injuries in this country, so much as by the restless- 
ness and feverish anxiety of mind that ho feels for the distress 
that, in the event of his death, may fall upon his family and 
relatives from the loss, in many cases, of their best friend and 
only supporter, and also from anxiety as to his own spiritual 
condition. I am sure that all who have passed through the 
crisis of a long or even a short dangerous accident or illness (and 
there are few who escape this at one time or other during an 
Indian career) will agree with me that these are the most (trying 
ordeals that the sick European has to go through. ,Pain of' body 
is forgotten before that anxiety of mind, that yearning to look 
once more on dear faces, and the regret that some days that are 
past cannot then be recalled. 

The uneducated Native, on the other hand, generally meets 
death with perfect inditFercuce as to those he leaves behind him (at 
least such has been my experience), and, be he Mussulman or 
Hindu, troubles himself little as to what is to become either of 
his family or his soul, so long as he is assured that his body will 
be disposed of according to his creed. 

In this placidity of himat lies some ground for the idea 
that the Native recovers when the European would not. 

I need liJU’dly say that the belief and the anxiety of the 
European are alike creditable to him as a Christian and as an 
enlightened man. • ^ 

I have thus digressed from my original subject— sanitation— 
to follow out a slight comparison between the more common class 
of the Natives of this country and the European, and the effects 
of disease or accident upon each. Sanitation, however, is not all, 
and the short analysis of the questions which the health section 
have submitted to most of the medical officers and to many of 
the civil, both European and Native, and which I intend to 
bring to your notice, will, I hope, show to what view our attention 
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-nas been directed, and how, by obtaining facts and ascertaining 
causes arid effects, we hope to be able tp find a clue, first to evils 
and then to remedies, if necessary, and give the benefit of the 
experience and habits of one district to the inhabitants of 
another ; thus by an interchange of experience (no cliannel for 
which, I am sorry to say, now exists) extending the knowledge of, 
and benefiting, the u^ulation at large. I need scarcely say that 
we hope for much sS^tance from the Native community, and 
we really tmst l/mt hope will not be disappointed. They can do 
much, if they try both by reforms in their own houses and 
their weight as public men ; and from the number I see here to- 
night, I think our section may feel confident that, as we have the 
countenance, so we may expect the assistance of many influential 
and able Native gentlemen. 

There have been many noble labourers in the field of 
sanitation, most of them fortunately alive now. In our Indian 
list we have Chevers, Bedford (unhappily now no more), Mouat, 
the Maephersons, and our efficient and energetic Health Officer, 
Dr. Tonnerre, and as for books, we have Parkes and Gordon on 
Hygieftie, but still we want the suggestions and co-operation of all. 
I will only mention one sanitary result lately carried out during 
Sir C. Beadon's administration that has led to wondrous benefit. 
Some enlightened members of the community have, although 
strenuously opposed, partially succeeded in preventing the pollution 
of the river Hooghly by dead bodies. Why, I ask, should it still be 
polluted in a much more dangerous way by choleraic and other 
excreta — a practice known to exist, and countenanced, I am sorry to 
say, by the authorities. I adduce this as an infamous wrong still 
done to the seamen on the river and to the Hindu on its banks. 
We know that choleraic and dysenteric excreta produce cholera and 
dysentery when received, however diluted, into the animal economy. 
This was first brought to ray notice by my . industrious fellow 
Secretary, Babu Kanhay Lai Doy, and I had ocular and nasal 
proof of the fact soon after. I may mention that a young officer, 
who was present the night I allude to, was taken ill of cholera on 
his return home, and died certainly post hoc if not propter hoe. 
We have yet to see, and I may say to fear, the spreading of the 
sewage of Calcutta over the salt water swamp. A suggestion was 
made some time ago by Dr. Chevers to have this sewage, which is 
the cause of so much anxiety, taken down the river in covered boats 
towed by steam to the distance of eight or ten miles, carried by 
a canal inland, and there mixed with the soil. The objection to 
this is that in the event of a storm Calcutta would be deprived of 
the outdet. It has been proved by my friend, Dr. Fawcus, after ^ 
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series of .experiments, that nothing deodorizes so quickly and effectu* 
ally as dry-earth, and singular to say, within certain ‘limits, its 
deodorizing power increases after its mixture mth organic matter; 
that is to say, the same quantity of earth, after having been well 
mixed with feculence and allowed to remain for 'six months, 
produces a more decided deodorizing effect on a fresh quan- 
tity of feculence added to it^ than a similar quantity of unpolluted 
earth would produce. I believe it has very lately been suggested 
to adopt the dry-earth conservancy plan for the excreta of the 
suburbs, which by means of a pug-mill might daily be thoroughly 
deodorized and spread over a large tract of land, which would soon 
be let at a greatly enhanced rent to the Natives, who, although 
they will not manure in this manner themselves, are always ready 
to avail themselves of the benefit. Dr. Chevers’ suggestion has 
not been acted upon, and the nuisance still exists. 

One other question, that affects the health of the European 
in Calcutta, is, that no means exist of assisting the distressed 
European except private charity. I believe a poor house exists, 
but I only know one man who was ever in it. It is true tjjat the 
British distressed sailor will be returned to his country, and>most 
other nations have followed our example, but by no means, except 
private charity, can a European, who has lost his situation, and 
very often his savings, through failure of the tea districts or other- 
wise, find his way to England. The mass of men who were, and still 
are, absolute beggars, though still trying to keep up an appearance 
of respectability, would astonish any one who is not actually 
brought into contact with them. 

In Bombay a different state of things exists, and when I was 
there in 1863, an institution had been started by which any Euro- 
pean could be sent to his home, did no suitable employment offer 
in one month. At first the numbers shipped off were very large, to 
the great diminution of crime and misery, and he must be bad 
indeed who prefers the life of a loafer in India to the return to his 
home, where he has the chance of a fresh start, and where the 
greater likelihood exists of his starting again. This state of 
things demands attention both from Government, the police and 
the public. A loafer of another description presses his claim to 
notice, — I mean the pilgrim. The incalculable evil that he occa- 
sions % the spread of the diseases that accompany him, is infinitely 
greater than the effects of the European's eccentricities, bad and 
productive of disease and death as they are to himself. All along 
the long way from Gungootreo to Juggernath you find the bones 
of the pilgiim, and not only his^ for cholera accompanies him, and 1 
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know no more certain cause of an outbreak of this scourge in a 
village Of in a detachment encamped near, than the arrival of 
these pests of the country. 

Having now touched upon a few of the more obvious causes 
of disease, I shall enter on the subject of our first series of queries, 
and while I cannot, not having as yet received any returns, 
give you an analysis of the results of our enquiries, I will, 
to a certain extent, endeavour to explain the drift of them and to 
show why we circulated them. 

The queries then relate to the subject of diet.* 

Looking at the European population, which mainly consists 
of soldiers, the whole subject has been well considered in the 
report of the Bengal Sanitary Commission for 1864-65, and were 
several of the suggestions made therein carried out and more 
generally acted upon, great benefits could not but follow. The 
civilian eats and drinks what ho likes, but the small pay of the 
soldier often obliges him to long for a little change. 

Whatever theory may suggest in respect to this * matter, 
we fkid in reality that the soldier in India will absolutely refuse 
to exchange the habits in which he was reared for those of the 
Natives by whom ho is surrounded. ' As a matter of fact,* says 
Mr. Strachey, ‘Europeans are no more inclined to adopt a 
vegetable diet in India than they arc in Europe.* ‘Bread 
and fruit and vegetables are generally in India of indifferent 
quality/ ‘Not very palatable.’ ‘ And although it may be true in 
theory that we all cat too much animal food, we feel in practice 
that we shall eat it or nothing/ ‘ European appetites in India 
during extreme heat are constantly in an abnormal state, and more 
or less capricious, and it is* useless to qjlace people upon a diet 
which they dislike, however excellent it may be theoretically. It 
must be added that the hot and rainy season, when meat is sup- 
posed to bo especially objectionable, is the very time when there 
are hardly any vegetables which an Englishman can eat.’ ”f 

The constituents of the diet forms an important feature! in 
our investigations, and the opinions and reasons for the same wo 
doubt not will be very various. 

The first four questions of the circular issued by the Section 
can only be satisfactorily responded to by the Native community. 


* Tho circular will be found at p. xii — xiii of the Introduction, 
t Appendix J., para. 24, p 6. Report of Commissariat Commission. 
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No. V. The varieties of leaves used as sag during the late 
famine was, I believe, little short of 150. A report from the Kaj- 
mehal district in 1863, when no famine existed, and of which I 
have unfortunately been unable to obtain a copy, gave 154 
varieties, I think, in occasional use. The Natives of South-Western 
Bengal during last year were driven to eat everything. Cattle 
poisoning, in order that the carcase might be shared, was frequent, 
and all kinds of articles tried as food that would for a time stay off 
the pangs of hunger. 

The Bowries, Dhangas, Coles, and Sonthals will ordinarily eat 
most things, but during last year their jungles were ransacked ; roots, 
leaves, snakes, rats, and polecats were all welcome. I need 
scarcely mention that the Sonthal eats with avidity the tiger, leo- 
pard and bear, and evinces a peculiar avidity for red ants, even in 
seasons of comparative plenty. I believe the prohibition to distil 
mahwa has had a bad effect upon the jungle population. 

Nos. VI and VII will, we hope, if answered honestly, bring out 
a great deal of information. It is useless to deny the prevalence 
of the use of the substances mentioned in the former qiv)stion. 
Stimulants, narcotics, and nervines are used in great quantify all 
over India. Among the higher and consistent class of orthodox 
Mahomedans and Bengalis they may bo shunned, and we have 
to regret the prevalence of the notion that one necessary step 
towards European manners and civilization is the use or abuse of 
spirituous liquors. Wo shall also find that opium, datura, ganja, . 
and, I believe, arsenic, are much more largely used than is generally 
supposed* as nervine stimulants. 

In reply to No. VII we hope to hear of the grains that Are sus- 
pected or proved to be unwholesome. Some are justly condemned, 
we believe, and others unjustly. The enquiry is very important. 

No. VIII can be best answered by tlie Native community. 
There is no doubt their treatment of children is most prejudicial, 
but the explanation is annoying — dustoor. 

Nos. IX and X appear to mo to call for a great deal of con- 
sideration. We know as ^ a fact that the heat-producing ele- 
ments, especially the oleaginous and saccharine, are longed for 
and demanded in the cold regions in the most extraordinary wfey, 
and that a European, amid the rigors of a polar climate, will eat a 
slice of seal blubber with relish ; but why do we find that the Hindu 
subsists so extensively on heat-producing food, and that the Punjabee 
^d Afreedee scarcely ever consume it, some of the hill men look- 
ing on milk and butter as an excretion, and consequently abhorring it. 
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Jjet ws consider how far the purely chemical theory of food is to bo 
trusted. Mr. .Lewis informs his readers * that a great mistake is 
made when it is imagined that the nutritive value of food 
chiefly resides in the amounts of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and salts 
which they contain. It resides, as he well observes, in the rela- 
tion which the several substances bear to the organism they are to 
nourish ; thus, the indications of chemistry in regard to the relative 
values of food are often at variance with the results of experience. 
For example, he mentions that wheat contains only 2’3 per cent, 
of nitrogen ; beans, 5-5 ; lentils, 4*4 ; and peas, 4*3 ; and yet, 
wheat is in reality superior in nutritive value to beans, lentils or 
peas. So in regard to the often repeated assertion that in a cold 
climate, the carbonaceous or respiratory elements tire most 
requisite, and in a hot, the nitrogenous. He informs his readers 
that the Sicilian and Neapolitan eat more oil than the Swede ; 
that, according to theory, the Hindu should eat very little non- 
nitrogenous food ; whereas, according to fact, he eats very little 
nitrogenous food, and a great deal of heat-making food. These 
aje anomalies it will be interesting to endeavour to reconcile. 

fJos. XI, XII, and XIII can be answered by the Natives only 
in a satisfactory manner. • 

No. XIV somewhat associates itself with No. V, as it is 
suspected that husks of grain, sand, saw-dust and probably gypsum, 
a substance largely used in China for the adulteration of sugar, 
may be in use in this country for similar purposes where pro- 
curable. 

No. XV. Men in severe bodily training, especially wrestlers, ' 
khaliphas, eat an enormous quantity. I have known a man devour 
3 seers of goat's flesh, IJ seer of flour, J seer ghee, and I cannot say 
how much milk in one day. 

No. XVI. We regret that we have no Hayell to undertake a 
crusade against this hydra-headed subject; but we fear it would do 
little good, for the disgrace of discovery in knavery is not much 
felt in this country. I believe that the idea of imposition would 
tickle a b'unneah excessively, and the poor purcliaser, though 
suffering himself, would join in the laugh at the next victim. The 
question, however, demands our attention for the common good. 

No. XVII. Poisonous vegetables are known to exist, which are 
rendered innocuous by cooking ; some of them by boiling become 


* Phys. of Oommon Life, p. 40. 
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entirely so ; others still retain somewhat their intoxicating qualities. 
I regret that my limited botanical knowledge of the Indian 
flora prevents my giving the scientific names of various roots I 
have seen, but I may mention that they belong princip^illy to the 
Solanacece, 

No. XVIII. The custom of fasts and their effect upon health 
will require the experience, and I hope the truthful testimony, of 
our Native coadjutors. 

No. XIX. The obstinate caste prejudices which prevail in the 
neighbourhood of the Bagirati and Gunga, have no influence at 
a distance, and tanks and springs accordingly take the place . of 
these, if* very holy, at all events certainly very filthy rivers. 
A few remarks on the subject of tanks from a paper on Indian 
epidemics and sanitary reform is well worth hearing, and it is 
very generally true ; so much so that it is a most difficult matter 
to find water fit to drink. The poorer Native docs not, however, find 
it difficult \ he drinks what is nearest, and suffers in consequence. 

Tanks. — Bengal is a land of tanks ; ilnd every town is an 
exaggerated epitome of the country. It would be difficult fo 
state the comparative area of land and water in Indian cities ] but 
we shall hardly err in roughly estimating it as averaging twelve 
to one. This large supply of the pure element has arisen out 
of the demand natural to a warm climate, which has induced 
wealthy and philanthropic men to dig receptacles for it. To form 
a tank, or build a temple, secures, among the Natives of Hindus- 
tan, a larger amount of respect and admiration than can be 
. secured by any other public work ; — and hence their number. 
It has unfortunately happened, however, that the desire of mak- 
ing a name has preponderated over a more deeply seated love for 
posterity : and, as the tendency of Native society is to pay more 
homage to a man who makes a tank than to him who keeps it in 
order, repair and cleanliness, we have a constant succession of 
new ones, while those w'hose builders are dead fall into decay, 
dirt and filthiness. A well-formed turf-banked tank, filled with 
clean pure water, is an object no less pleasing to the eye than 
grateful to the body ; but an irregular shaped hole, bounded by 
broken dirty banks and ruined ghats, and covered with a coat of 
slimy duck- weed, is painful to the sight and deeply injurious to 
health. Which of these conditions prevails in Indian towns, we 
leave it to mofussilites to telL Our own experience dwells upon 
an array of green stagnant pools, out of which the neighbouring 
residents bathe and drink, generally forming a little bay of clean 
water in one corner, by warding off the weed by bamboo barriers. 
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Such is the ^appearance of the pure element in the open parts of 
towns ; but if we inspect the tanks in the more secluded portions^ 
we shall find many instances of their being fringed with privies, 
which actually project over their surface. In some stations, 
during the dry season, the level of the water falls, leaving a 
muddy surface rich with decomposing matter, thus assuming a 
similar character to sewers in England.’^ 

Having thus cursorily gone over some of the subjects 
to which our attention will be directed, I have again to request 
your co-operation, especially as to furnishing us with facts. And 
as you are well aware that it is only the desire to arrive at 
truth, as our able* President reminded us in his introductory 
address, and not any paliry curiosity that animates us, wc hope 
to command your attention, aid, and favour. 



3 . — (hi the Laws of Health considered with reference to the habits 
and ^peculiarities of the Natives of India.— Bp Babu Kanhay 
Lal Dby. 

[Bead on the 26th July 1867.] 

The prevalence of miasmatic diseases which often visit differ- 
ent parts of this county, and the unusual death-rate which is the 
natural result of such visitations, make the study of the laws of 
health a subject of the highest importance. One great peculiarity, 
and an unfavorable one, to be frequently observed in the habits 
of my countrymen, both the enlightened and the uneducated, is 
their phlegmatic indifference to such matters. No attempt is 
ever made to trace effects to their causes and p^vent their 
recurrence. Passive submission to the natural course of things 
is the greatest curse of the nation. 

Though the laws of health, as deduced from established scien- 
tific principles, can never be made intelligible to the masses of the 
people, their study and practicable application amongst the ,Vigher 
orders is expected to produce the desired effect, by their habits 
and practices being made the models for imitation by those 
who have neither the capacity nor opportunity for studying for 
themselves. Our mode of living, as exhibited in our dwelling- 
houses, our food and clothing, admit of great improvement. Wo 
must adapt them, to altered circumstances, so that they may fully 
meet our requirements. 

In treating of health and the laws which govern it, we 
must discourage an overstretched application of those laws, 
often the indication of a distorted imagination. Imperfect 
• knowledge and too much knowledge, when combined with that 
unhappy temper of mind whi^h obtains for the person the epithet 
of idiosyncratic, are equally mischievous. There are some who 
are every moment haunted by the fear that the atmospheric air 
is impregnated with the germs of gout and fever, and therefore, 
scrupulously coop themselves in the brick-kiln of a sleeping 
chamber. Others again fancy that the constituents of all waters 
are poison, and, therefore, never think themselves secure, except 
when they take measured drops of a heated fluid. Many, again, 
oppressed by fancied ills, take more medicine than food, and, 
like Phippen in the story, always imagine that there is some- 
. thing wrong in their '' clogged apparatus.” I have known men 
of the highest intelligence who are always dissatisfied with 
their state of health and imagine disease at every turn, and who, 
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not content with worrying their medical advisers for remedies 
which are not wanted, secretly drug themselves with no end of 
quack simples. But there is little fear of such examples serving 
as guides for the people. They may act as beacons to warn us 
off the shoals, but can never entice us to a course of living so 
much at variance with reason and common sense. 

It is a matter of no small regret that what wo value as know- 
ledge is generally neither substantial nor practicfilly useful. On the 
other hand, a knowledge of natural laws and of their practical appli- 
cation to the purposes of health and physical well-being, is utterly 
neglected. This proceeds as much from a defective education as 
from a natural imaginative turn of the national mind. Hence it 
becomes an object of paramount importance to direct attention 
to the study of the physical laws and the causes which mitigate 
suifering and prevent untimely deaths. 

1 shall in this discourse briefly advert to those agents which 
form the chief constituents of life, and also refer to the conditions 
essential to health. My remarks and illustrations, I need not say, 
will lv<ve special reference to the habits and peculiarities of the 
Natives of this country, both as regards their mode of living and 
their indulgence in practices which impair health and shorten life. 

The chief conditions under which animal life can exist, 
are an adequate supply of air, water, and food. Want or deficiency 
of any of these agents is incompatible with its existence. 
And these must be supplied in a state which shall conduce to 
the end they are intended to serve. Vitiated and contaminated 
air and water, containing an admixture of ingredients other than 
their natural constituents, will produce the same or greater evil 
than when they are either wholly wanting or scantily supplied. 
An unsophisticated person may naturally ask in what the purity 
of air consists. Its purity consists in its freedom from all 
extraneous matter. Its natural elements are one-fifth of oxygen 
and four-fifths of nitrogen in a given bulk, with a very minute 
addition of carbonic acid gas. And the extraneous matter 
with which it may be impregnated are the exhalations which the 
earth yields in abundance. The air wo inhale is pure, but 
when breathed out it is poisoned. It is then no longer fit for 
animal use, for the simple reason that organic life requires a 
supply of oxygen for its existence, and any cause which neu- 
tralizes it deprives it of its vitality. A knowledge of the 
fact that oxygenation is an indispensable necessity of animal 
life, will convince us how necessary it is to secure a copious 
supply of fresh air in our dwelling-houses and places of business 
and recreation. A man in health, according to Dr. Parkes, 
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requires »*it least 2,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour, and a sick 
man from 3,000 to 4,000. He always requires a sufficient supply 
of oxygen to feed his lungs and keep the blood in the veins 
in a state of purity, and* he suffers immensely when this supply 
fails, or when it is so contaminated as to bo unfit for the purpose 
it is intended to serve. In tropical climates the necessity for this 
change of air is greater than in cold and temperate ones. We 
know from experience that closeness in hot weather gives an 
unpleasant and oppressive sensation. We try to avoid it, but wo 
never take the trouble to ascertain whence the unpleasant feeling 
proceeds, and how its recurrence may be guarded against. I make 
no apology for quoting largely from a writer, whose exposition of 
the principle is as just as the reasoning is convincing. 

“ On examining the subject of organic matters,^* says Dr. Angus 
Smith, it seems to me clear that we are annoyed by its 
presence exactly in proportion to the warmth of the atmosphere. 
One of the chief reasons, 1 believe, is simply tins : the matter is 
volatile, and being so, it fills the air exactly in proportion to the 
warmth applied. In cool weather the exhalations of the person 
are readily condensed, whereas the presence of one indif jjlual 
for an hour in a room of a size frequently used is sufficient in 
warm weather to cause unpleasant closeness. The same room 
would be suflicient for many in cold weather. ^JVo main evils 
then annoy us — carbonic acid and exhalations from the person 
caused by warmth. If we can boar 1,000 of carbonic acid in 
one million (1,000,000) of air at a temperature of 50° Fahren- 
heit, we may be quite unable to bear it at a temperature 
of 70°. More than that, I believe that when the proportion of 
carbonic acid is extremely low, we may still have such warmth 
that the exhalations will be volatile and the air extremely 
oppressive. Why do these exhalations annoy us ? They probably 
act like anaesthetic substance? preventing oxidation, and therefore 
diminishing first the clearness of the mind and then the 
strength of the body. ^ We require to remove them from us 
when it is well known that no carbonic acid in any injurious 
quantity is present. This is one reason why we desire the air to 
be changed more frequently in warm weather ; it is not oidy that 
there is a desire for lower temperature, there is a desire for air 
perfectly freed from exhalations. It is for a similar reason that 
men can live in narrow huts made of ice without any attempt at 
cleanliness. The limit of endurance is probably measured in 
such cases by the carbonic acid only, and not by the organic 
matter which ceases at that temperature to be volatile."'* 


* Dr. Angus Smith on the air of houses and work-shops. 
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It is a common prncfice in this country amongst the lower 
orders of my countrymen for many persons to sleep in the same 
room, especially for family men and men sojourning on business. 
The rooms usually are narrow and low-roofed, and the little avail- 
able space not occupied by the bed is filled with luggage of all 
descriptions. Stand near the threshold of the door of one of 
these rooms on a morning when it is first opened, and inhale the 
air which is rushing out. You will feel as if you are being suffo- 
cated by a volume of offensive vapours, the odour of which is in- 
describable. Look at the inmates with their recking bodies thickly 
coated- with grease and dust, and sooty clothes not cleansed 
of the oil and filth for a week. In able-bodied persons there is an 
air of langour and lassitude accompanied with hard breathing ; in 
children a falling of the pulse and disturbed circulation^ in some 
cases looking as if deprived of animation. Cari we wonder that, 
when such practices are repeated day after day, the germs shouhl 
be sown of a variety of diseases, some affecting the lungs and others 
engendering sores and eruptions on the body ? 

I will quote another instance from our national usages, illus- 
trative *of the neglect or ignorance of our countrymen of the truth, 
that impure and vitiated air is destructive to animal life. On the 
occasion of festivals, when they are celebrated by jaitras and 
mutches y from two to three hundred people are usually assembled 
in a house ; and the company consists of persons in all conditions 
of life, from the ragged, greasy ami dusty cooly to the gossa- 
mer-clad 13abu, perfumed with attar of roses. The quadrangle, ’ 
in which these assemblies congregate, though an open space, is care- 
fully shaded over-head by a tfiick canopy or skameanak^ and there 
are at least from 50 to 300 lamps burning, consisting of candle 
lights, oil lights, and gas lights ; add to that the smoke of dozens 
of hookahs incessantly at work, and no end of cigars ; enter 
the house one hour after the multitude have assembled, and then 
examine the state of your senses. Select the clearest and most 
secluded spot in the compound or gallery, still you will hardly 
escape from the evils of a variety of odours and organic emana- 
tions, from persons the last in the world to be particular 
about dress and cleanliness. The fatigue and exhaustion, and 
that feeling of indescribable uneasiness following nights passed in 
such company, will not be owing so much to the want of sleep 
as to the inhalation of the deadliest poisons ima^nable. Such 
assemblies, though not of daily occurrence, are sufficiently nume- 
rous to deserve notice. 

What has been said has reference to the contamination in this 
important principle of life from the practices of private indivi- 
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duals. Impurities are similarly en^nderecl on an extended scale 
by the exhalations arisinpf from the accumulated excretions of a 
whole . community. The black putrid mud . of the drains ami 
sewers of a large city, and the pools of fcBtid matter forming the 
receptacles of the business refuse of the town, may be pointed to 
as fitting illustrations. It will not be necessary to go far in quest 
of proofs as to their action on the animal system ; the denizens 
of this city of palaces have a bitter experience of such influences. 

The condition of the poor of all countries is miserable 
enough. Poverty and filth are inseparable concomitants. But 
there are circumstances in which men are helpless for good, and 
in such cases the interference of the legislature may be just- 
ly invoked. In no part of the world can we expect to find 
every individual of the community owning a comfortable house 
for his dwelling. Palace and hovel everywhere stand side by 
side. And. from this condition our city is not exempt. Behind 
long rows of princely mansions lie thickly studded the hum- 
ble shelters of the poor, some mud- walled, and some with 
avails of mat — almost all on each other’s shoulders. Ii^ locali- 
ties far removed from the business quarters of the town^ there 
is some relief, for there they can afford to have a little breathing 
space. But take at random any tenanted plot of ground, and 
you will generally find that, except on the side having the 
advantage of road frontage, the little apertures which are but 
mere apologies for windows scarcely admit a ray of light or a puff 
of wind. Pass into the interior of these quarters, and you will see 
a state of things more frightful still. As you proceed, you are 
obliged to stop your breath. At every third stop you encounter 
an extempore privy, a miry ditch, or a collection of stagnant, 
black water teeming with noisome vermin. 

It was in one sense an advantage in a sanitary point of view 
when there was no prohibition against thatched roofs. The 
periodical fires which devastated the town, and reduced to ashes 
whole ranges of these houses, acted as disinfectants, and greatly 
mitigated the evils incidental to miasmatic influeijces. But now 
that. tiled roofs are compulsory, such visitations have become rare. 
What then is the remedy ? The only one which appears to be 
practicable, though not wholly efficacious as regards the end in view, 
would be to insert a penal clause in the Municipal Act, compelling 
landowners to keep roadways traversing the whole length of their 
property, and broad enough to allow a city . cart to pass easily. 
In cases of extensive tracts exceeding a beegah, provision should 
be made for an increased number of these roads so constructed as 
to intersect each other. It might go a step further, and define the 
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number of tenants which a given plot of land should contain. 
Such a provision would not be an encroachment upon the rights of 
private property, and if it were, the claims of health and life should 
obtain a preference over every other consideration. 

The next great agent or constituent of organic life is water. 
It is as essential to the existence of animals as air^ and the evils 
resulting from the admixture of extraneous impure matter, other 
than its primary constituents,, are equally great. But this fluid, 
which chemically is described as- an oxide of hydrogen, is never 
found in a state of purity in nature. The impurities which enter 
into its composition depend upon the nature of the ingredients 
through which it percolates. In some cases it holds in solution 
chloride of sodium, in some carbonic acid, sulphurated hydros 
gen, sulphate or carbonate of lime, or magnesia, animal and 
vegetable matter in a state of decomposition, and so on. The 
impurities of water thus arise cither from chemical union 
or mechanical mixture with other bodies. In the first case purity 
can be obtained only by distillation — a process not practicable 
under ordinary circumstances ; but the impurities arising from 
mechj^ftical mixture may be easily removed by filtration. In 
order that it may efficiently perform its allotted work in the 
economy of animal life, it is necessary that water should be used 
in a state of purity; and the evils of an impure mixture will 
be best understood by a consideration of the uses to which it is 
applied. Water forms the principal ingredient of animal Ijodios. 
A man weighing 154 lbs. holds 111 lbs. of water in his tissues, or 
nearly three-fourths of his bulk ’is water.* In order to main- 
tain the proportion of this ingredient to the other components, 
a constant supply is required. The most important quality 
which this fluid possesses is its solvent power. Every article, 
taken in the shape of food, it dissolves and conveys to the 
tissues, and the oxygen which vitalizes those tissues is con- 
veyed by water. The starch, the fat, the protein, in short every 
proximate or intermediate principle of food, is digested and 
absorbed by water. The same .solvent power, which enables it to 
dissolve the ingredients of food, also dissolves those impurities 
described before in the shape of organic and inorganic matters. 
Erom the inorganic world it may take up the salts of lime, lead, 
and other compounds in such quantities that, when taken into the 
human body, it is not only unfit for healthy life, but may 
become the source of immediate disease or death. Like the air, 
it may become the medium of those definite organic poisons, 
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which, kindling similar poisons in the living system, are at once 
the source of disease to others and the death of the individual 
suffering from their action * Let us now glance at the sources 
from which water is usually drawn both for drinking and for bath- 
ing and washing purposes. 

In all countries the water used for drinking is either rain- 
water or spring-water, well-water, or the water drawn from rivers. 
In Bengal Proper spring-water is comparatively scarce, and it can- 
not, therefore, be considered a recognized source of drinking water. 
Well-water, though seldom or never used for di inking purpose.s 
in the lower, is perhaps the only resource in most parts of the 
upper, provinces. In Bengal Proper wells do not exist in most 
places, not merely because their want is not felt, but because 
the nature of the soil does not admit of such excavations. In 
the districts in the Delta of the Ganges, and in those adjoining it, 
the country looks as if just emerged from the ocean bed, dank and 
dj^ipping, and the soil is so soft, being chiefly formed of sandy 
clay, that the sinking of a well is impracticable. 

Of well-water it may be remarked that it is purest ^ when 
drawn from a depth below the strata of vegetable mould, sand, 
clay, or the beds where water from the surface of the earth 
near towns and popular villages is collected. In such locali- 
ties the greater the deptli of the w'cll, the purer its water. Amonj»sl 
us there is a strong prejudice against well-water in general in con- 
sequence of its not being exposed to the sun. The water of wells, 
they say, is heavy, and it induces diseases of the lungs and eruptions 
on the body. I have no room here to enquire into the truth ot 
this statement, but it i.s good tliat this prejudice exists in regard 
to well-water in this country. 

Of tank- water it may be said that the evils of surface 
well-water generally occur in it in a glaring manner, inasmuch 
as the impurities which in one case mix by percolation, pour bodily 
into the other. The greater, therefore, the remoteness of 
such collections of water from the habitations of men, the moic 
free they will be from such impurities ; but still, in populous 
and villages, it becomes impossible to exclude the impurities of 
sewage matter. Some of the tanks in the maidan in this city arc 
perhaps the best collections of water that we possess, but still 
they arc not unexceptionable as regards the salubrity of theii 
water. 
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One great defect, and a serious one too, which may be re- 
marked in all tanks attached to Native houses is that they are 
usually the receptacles for the washings of the premises and the 
surrounding compound. 

Where the country possesses the advantage of being contigu- 
ous to streams and rivers, the water for drinking and washing is 
chiefly drawn from this source. To this practice there is a remark- 
able.exception in some of the districts of Eastern Bengal, where 
river-water is never used for drinking ; for bathing and washing it 
is seldom used. River-water, generally speaking, though indispen- 
sable under peculiar circumstances, has one draw-back which 
disqualifies it for • drinking purposes. “The great distinguish- 
ing feature of river- water is that, being exposed to the air, it 
becomes the medium of life to both plants and animals. We 
have not only fish and snails and reeds and pond weeds growing 
in river-water, but we have innumerable forms of microscopic 
animals and plants.’'* Besides, rivers, it must be remembered, are 
the public drains of the country through which they run. 

Any thing, however, which might bo advanced on the score of 
unhcwilthiness of river-water will never deter the Hindu portion 
of the inhabitants of this country from drinking Ganges water 
and performing their ablutions in its sacred stream. Tt is 
the last blessing vouchsafed to sinful man for his salvation, and 
whoever neghsets it, wilfully and perversely shuts against himself 
the door of heaven. Many of us perhaps are incapable of forming 
an adequate conception of the degree of reverence in which it is 
held. We, who live on its shores and may bo perhaps the most 
orthodox of Hindus, are still indifferent about it, because we see 
it every day, drink its water every day, and may bathe in it as 
often as we choose. But those to whom this blessing is denied, 
who live far removed from its hallowing influence, will, for the pur- 
pose of dipping their bodies in the sacred stream, perform a pil- 
grimage attended with hardships greater than were endured by 
the most fanatical crusader of the middle ages. 

One thing, however, I may venture to affirm that for drink- 
ing purposes the purest water we can obtain is rain-water. It is 
the first condensed water Which passes from the sea into the atmos- 
phere. The object, however, will he defeated if we collect what 
runs out of the spouts of our houses, especially of those situated 
in a densely populous. city like Calcutta. Hindu medical writers 
also strongly recommend the use of this water. 
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They maintain that " rain-water, when ’preserved in a clear 
vessel, possesses the power of curing diseases, bile and phlegm, and 
improves the health. It keeps the mouth clean, and improves 
the state of the tongue, teeth, and memory.'^* I would warn my 
countrymen not to be deceived by any water being cool, trans- 
parent, and sweet ; such properties do not naturally imply an 
exemption from vegetable and animal decomposition. I annex 
an analytical table showing the properties of the different descrip- 
tions of water used in different parts of the country, which will 
afford convincing proofs of what has been advanced above. 

Air and water alone will not sustain animal organism. It 
requires “ to be Supplied in its food with the elements necessary 
for the play of those chemical forces which result in life.” 
Hence it becomes necessary to consider what food is, and also 
what is the best food for man to take. It must, however, be pre- 
mised that as yet the enquiry on this subject has not resulted in 
any definite conclusions. 

Man is made to live on a mixed diet of vegetable and ^animal 
food, both of which may bo resolved into ultimate and proxfmatc 
principles. The ultimate principles of animal and that of. vegetable 
food are nearly the same, namely, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, with this difference that in one case there is a njrxture of 
insoluble animal matter, in the other a small portion of sulphur, 
phosphorus, and earthy salts. The proximate principles of vege- 
table food are starch, gluten, albumen, saccharine principle, gum 
or mucilage, lignum, pectine, fixed and volatile oils, wax, resin, 
balsams, gum-resins, camphor, tanin and colouring matter. Of 
animal food, they are fibrin, gelatine, albumen, oil and fat, osraa- 
zone, kreatine, caseine, and also sugar. 

The choice of food must depend upon the consideration as to 
which of the alimentary articles possess the requisite proportions 
of heat-giving, flesh-forming, and mineral substances. Every 
part of the body requires ascertain proportion of one particular 
principle according to the function it is destined to perform. The 
blood must be supplied with chloride of sodium and iron ; the 
bones with phosphate, carbonate' and flurate of lime ; the muscles 
with potash, the bile with sulphur, the saliva with cyanogen, 
the teeth, hair, and nails with silica. A diet deficient in any 
of these materials may be tlie source of disease.’^t Remembering, 
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then, the principles which should regulate the choice*of food, our 
great object should be to select such substances from the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms as possess in adequate proportions the flesh- 
forming and heat-giving principles. There is a continual waste 
going on in the human system inseparable from our condition as 
working and thinking beings, and all that food is intended to do 
is to supply that waste. The average quantity of matter we 
lose daily has been calculated by some at nearly three pounds. 
What we call disease is nothing more than the condition of health 
consequent upon the absence from our system of some one of its 
constituent principles arising from this waste. Medicines do 
the work of food by supplying the particular want in a concen- 
trated form. Thus the loss of fat is a characteristic of that 
dangerous malady — consumption — and tho best remedy is the use 
of oleaginous matter in the shape of oils or cream. 

In the selection of food, while nutriment and digestibility 
must always form a material consideration, due regard should also 
be had to their adaptability to climate as well as to age, sex and 
consti|ution. In a hot climate wc all know that the evaporation 
from* the skin predominates, while in cold weather a greater 
proportion is excreted by the urine ; again, a higher tempera- 
ture diminishes the quantity of carbonic aoid exhaled in a certain 
time, and consequently by warmth the two most important 
products of decomposition are diminished ; it is therefore indubit- 
able that in summer the excretion is lessened and in winter 
increased. To excretion correspond nutrition, the formation 
of blood, and the digestion; hence results the necessary con- 
clusion, confirmed by daily experience, that in summer we digest 
a smaller quantity, 'and that more slowly. In a country, there- 
fore, where weakness of digestion is a normal condition, where 
the desire for food is less in consequence of the consump- 
tion of tissues being less a smaller quantity of nutritious food, 
or less nutritious but easily digestible aliments are to be taken. 
For the same reason stimulating food, whether spices or alcoholic 
drinks, should bo sparingly used. 

In children and youths, whose bodies are in a state of 
growth and development, the consumption of food is required to 
be greater than the excretion. Keeping in view this important 
fact, we should always provide them not only with wholesome arid 
nutritious food, but food which may be taken frequently and m 
abundance and digested with facility. In old age the activity of 
the tissue-change begins- to decrease, as well as the proportion 
of water and fat in the bones. The tissues have also another 
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composition ;* in old age less carbonic acid is breathed out, less 
urea formed. The food of the old must, therefore, undergo a 
change in composition and quality as well as in quantity. 

In constitutional make and physical organisation there is per- 
haps no difference between women and the male sex ; but the 
fact of there being a great difference in their respective habits and 
temperaments, causes a corresponding difference in the demand 
for restorative nutriments. 

In the ordinary condition of a woman s life she requires less 
nutritious food, or nutritious food in smaller quantities. This 
arrangement of diet undergoes a little variation in the condition 
when she has to form blood both for herself and her offspring ; then 
there should be an increase in the supply of nutritious food whicli 
is easily digestible. This perhaps is not a fitting place to dwell on 
the regimen of females during confinement, except that it should 
increase in strength as the period of confinement advances, care 
being taken to supply them with albuminous aliments in order to 
the formation of the caseine of milk. Women have a particular 
fondness for acid fruits ; ordinarily this indulgence is a matter of 
indifference, but a suckling mother should be cautioned to &void 
them, as they dissolve the caseine of the milk-globules, and when 
taken in considerable quantities, diminish the milk and render it 
less nutritious. 

Writers on Hindu medicine are very particular in their 
dietetic rules. These rules embrace every circumstance and con- 
dition of life in which any particular kind of food is to be taken, 
and also define the specific varieties which should be included in 
the category of human food. Their list of aliments is as compre- 
hensive as it is curious.' But their warnings and directions in 
regard to the rejection and adoption of any particular kind of 
food do not bring conviction home. They do not condescend to 
address our understandings. They offer their conclusions as the 
dicta of a tyrant, to be acted upon and not to be enquired into. 
They want us to do their bidding and not to question. 

They adopt various classifications of food, sometimes accord- 
ing to taste, sometimes according to their medicinal properties, 
and sometimes in relation to the effects they produce as articles 
of diet. Taking the taste of dietetic articles, they divide 
them into sweet, acid, ;salt, bitter, pungent, and astringent. 
Sweet articles, they say, increase the semen, the milk and 
the fat ; they also cure derangements in air and bile, and 
are useful in correcting the effects of* poison ; they retain the 
body in health and promote longevity. Acid articles . promote 
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appetite and digestion, increase the blood and restore irregulari- 
ties and derangements in the air, bile, phlegm. Salt articles pro- 
mote digestion and increase appetite, they promote perspiration, 
remove derangements of the bile, phlegm, and blood. Bitter food, 
if taken before eating, improves appetite, removes worms, thirst, 
poison, lepros)", epilepsy, nausea, heat of the body, and fever. 
Pungent articles of food increase appetite and milk, and diminish 
thirst and fever. They also cure diseases of phlegm, diseases of 
the throat and head, itchiness and internal pain.* Astringent arti- 
cles of food are cooling and cure diseases of the bile and phlegm ; 
they also remove diseases of the skin and heal, wounds and sores.* 
These descriptions of food have also their unfavorable sides. The 
sweet articles induce asthma, worms, and affections of the throat. 
Acid articles, when often taken, produce weakness, emaciation of 
the body, and sometimes blindness. Salt articles relax the bowels, 
they are bad for the eyes, and if long continued, the skin hbeomes 
covered with irregularities upon its surface followed by leprosy 
and weakness. Bitter food is unpleasant to the taste, is dry and 
light to the stomach, increases bile and air, and produces dryness, 
heat, afnd diseased milk. Pungent articles, if immoderately used, 
produce thirst, weakne.ss, shooting pain over the body, and derange 
the skin. Astringent articles, repeatedly used, produce costivenoss, 
a swelling of the alxlomen, thirst and weakness, and retard the 
circulation of fluids in the body.* Current practice, however, does 
not seem to be based upon the principles inculcated in the medi- 
cal s/tadras, for acids and sweets are invariably condemned, and 
pungent articles are better known as having a teiidoncy to pro- 
duce costiveness and burning of the body than to increase appe- 
tite and milk. 

Fruit and vegetables will naturally constitute an important 
article of food amongst a people with whom they are common and 
within easy reach. The fruits which are indigenous to this 
country may vie in delicacy, flavour, and taste with the fruits of 
any country in the world. Our apples, mangoes and nuts have 
not their equals in any part of the world, but they alone can 
never form the exclusive food of the people, as their constituents 
are principally water and a small proportion of starch and sugar, 
which, we know, are more heat-giving than flesh-forming materials. 
Our ridiis, however, it is said, supported life exclusively by 
fruits which they plucked at the end of their day s devotion from 
the trees growing nearest their hermitage. 
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One or two of these fruits deserve notice. Mangpes are 
universally prized above all fruits, being considered as an inestim- 
able gift of nature to mortal man. In their season they are such 
an important auxiliary to our daily food, as to form an appreci- 
able addition to* the dietetic expenditure , of every family in the 
country. In popular estimation they are considered cooling and 
nutritive, and as possessing diuretic and purging properties. They 
are also considered as capable of increasing the blood and improving 
and refining it. How far this belief is well founded is a matter 
of question. All that we know about them is that they are very 
palatable, and, when consumed largely, produce worms in the 
stomach and boils and eruptions on the skin. 

Cocoanuts are deservedly esteemed. They possess real medi- 
cinal virtues, and every part of the tree and fruit is in one way 
or other subservient to our use. The water of the fruit when 
green is a good emulcent drink, being cooling and digestive. Its 
pulp is also an agreeable diet. When dry, its hard kernel 
is used as a condiment in a variety of dishes. 

Plantains form an important addition to the Europeap table 
in this country, both on account of their deliciousness and nutritive 
elements. But we consider it as an occasional food, to be sparing- 
ly consumed, lest it increase the humours and induce elephantiawsis, 
to which it is supposed to have a marked tendency. In Hindu 
dietary the principal varieties of corn and pulse form the staple 
food of the people. The most important of these varieties are 
rice, wheat, maize, barley, &c. Bengal, by its soil and climate, is 
peculiarly adapted to the growth of rice, as the dry regions of 
the upper provinces are to the growth of wheat and its com- 
panion species. As an article of food, rice does not possess those 
elements in sufficient proportion which are chiefly wanted for the 
support of animal life. 

In this respect, wheat, maize, barley, and similar varieties, 
which are peculiar to the dry regions, have superior recom- 
mendations. 

From the annexed table of analysis of the principal articles of 
Indian food, it will be scon that in rice the proportion of starch 
or heat-giving elements to the flesh-formers is nearly as eight to one, 
whereas in wheat the ptoportiou is but as five to one. Hence 
writers on dietetics condemn the use of the former as the prin- 
cipal ingredient of food. One thing, however, may be observed 
that, in the selection of food, the choice of a nation is not deter- 
mined by considerations of its nourishing properties so much 
as by those of cheapness and abundance. Bengal is peculiarly 
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a rice-growing country. Its climate and soil are remarkably well 
adapted to its growth. It grows in abundance^ and is available to 
all classes of people at a comparatively small cost. 

There are at least fourteen varieties of rice which are cultivated 
with more or less care in this country, according to their demand for 
dietetic consumption and according to the facility of growing them. 
All of them yield tliree crops in three different seasons. The 
most common crop is that which is reaped between November and 
December ; the second crop is that of spring rice or rice of (10 dfiys* 
growth, which is gathered in September ; and the third is sown in 
December and reaped in April. The wholesomeness and digestibility 
of rice gathered from the three crops vary with the seasons of their 
growth. Rice of the winter crop is extensively cultivated and 
universally consumed. The consumption of the spring and autumn 
crops is generally restricted to the peasantry and the laboring 
classes in the interior of the country ; they are raised more for 
local consumption than general use. 

Writers on Hindu medicine consider the rice of 60 days’ 
growy?, or that which is reaped in September, as wholesome, but 
people leading a sedentary life are incapable of digesting it ; hence 
its use, as an article of food, is chiefly confined to the laboring 
classes in the country. 

The process of husking rice for the purpose of consump- 
tion goes a great way towards determining its nutritive agency. 
The rice intended for common use is obtained by first boiling the 
paddy and then drying it in the sun ; but dtap or sun-dried rice is 
husked by the last process only. The intermediate process of 
boiling the paddy, as wo can well imagine, diminishes its nutritive 
or flesh-forming property ; but so feeble is the race who use it that 
they cannot digest an article itself not sufficiently substantial 
without extracting its stamina ; and yet complaints are heard of 
the economical arrangements of our ancestors, which do not admit 
of the introduction of more strengthening food in our dietary. 
There is an idea of purity in a religious sense attached to the rice 
prepared by the last-mentioned process, hence it is the only rice 
offered to the gods on poojah occasions ; and respectable Hindu 
widows who lead an austere life use no other. It is also the rice 
which is served up at the tables of Europeans in this country and 
largely exported to England. 

In cooking rice for food, whether sun-dried or otherwise, wfe 
take the precaution of mixing with it water in the proportion of 
two to one, so that, when boiled, there is left one part of it in the 
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shape of washing which is strained out. This washing is a white 
glutinous liquid contaihing the pith of the rice, and, though used 
as drink for domestic cattle, may be also used with advantage by man 
for the purpose of food. Kangy, which is a celebrated component 
in Hindu medicine, and often prescribed as a remedy in 
some of the most intricate chronic complaints, is also a rice-wash- 
ing, only with this difference that it is the rice water that has 
undergone the lacteous fermentation in its last stage ; the first, being 
washing of rice obtained by boiling, the second, of cooked rice 
steeped in water. 

I have alluded to the process by whicli paddy is husked, and 
also said that rice husked from boiled paddy is considered whole- 
some. 

The gentecler classes of our countrymen live on a diet which 
may be considered as the regimen of convalescent patients. The 
rice they eat must not only be the produce of boiled paddy, but 
requires to be sufficiently old to be fit for food. To be wholesome, 
it must remain in the barn at least nine months after harvest 
time. New rice is considered heavy and indigestible, ^nd as 
having a tendency to increase phlegm, and writers on Hindu 
medicine ascribe to it the property of giving an oleaginous 
appearance to the body and promoting secretion of semen. 
The peasantry and Iaboringcla8.se.s, however, who can. hardly afford 
to wait long, begin consuming it immediately after harvest, anti 
arc not the worse for it. 

nice, the staple food of this country, is used as an article of 
diet in a variety of ways, the most common and important being 
that of cooking it fur daily food. It is also parched, fried, and 
beaten flat to form food for the people. 

Men’s tastes are sometimes very curious. Amongst tht) 
Natives of East Bengal rice gruel is considered a luxury and 
greedily consumed by all classes of the people. It is a mess of rice 
gruel, jagroc or raw sugar, and dried cocoanuts made into pulp. 
It is considered a delicacy by some, and offered with complacency 
as a sweet food to invited guests. Amongst the Burmese a similar 
food is served, called by them nappy. It slightly differs from 
the first in its composition and preparation, being composed of gruel, 
chips of dry cocoaiiut, and raw meat, all of which are boiled 
together until formed into the consistency of paste. It fesemblo.s 
the food which is prepared for dogs in this country, and, though its 
appearance and odour provoke nausea, it is a delicacy with the 
people who oat it. 
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Referring again to the table of Indian dietary, it will 
be seen that in the class of fibrinous food we have wheat, 
bajra, barley, jow^.r and other varieties of cereals. Wheat, we 
all know, is not common in Bengal, I mean it is not grown here 
in abundance, and though, as an article of food, it is, next to rice, 
consumed largely by all classes of people, it is not considered as 
the food like rice. In the upper provinces, where the soil and 
climate is well adapted to its growth, it holds the same place in 
the list of dietary as rice does in Bengal.* The poorer orders, how- 
ever, live on cheaper food than wheat, of which bajra, jowree and 
barley are most common. Barley meal or sattoo is a favorite food 
of the lower orders of the up-country people. Its chief recom- 
mendation is its cheapness. It is usually consumed dry, the only 
condiments used being red pepper and salt. 

I have said above that the nutritive property which this 
article of diet possesses as compared with rice is as five to one. In 
fact it is more nutritive than most other cereals, containing 13 
parts of flesh-formers, 72 heat-givers, and 2 of mineral matter in 
loo j 0 ^ to be more particular, there arc in 100 parts of ordinary 
flour-*- 


Starch 

. . . 

... 67*78 

Gluten 

. . . 

... 9*02 

Sugar 


... 4*80 

Gum 

... 

... 4-60 

Bran 


... 2*00 

Water 


... 12*00* 


Though so well adapted for food, in consideration of the 
quantity of gluten it contains, it cannot he said to be quite 
congenial to the Bengali constitution. Our unleavened flour cakes, 
though lighter by far than the weighty chapattees of the up- 
country people, are not eaten with impunity. Our digestive 
power is so weak that the stomach can bear scarcely anything 
stronger than rice. It takes three and half hours to digest leavened 
bread; it must take four to digest unleavened cakes like 
what we eat, whereas the longest period which boiled rice takes is 
about an hour,t so that the best food in point of nutriment is not 
always the best for all people. 

Le^minous seeds which appear in the table under the head 
of casemous food, like the dhall and peas with which this 
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country abounds, afford more or less the most substantial 
elements of food which we can consume to support our system- 
moo.^, mdshkaldy, urhur, and other species of tho same class, all 
containing from 19 to 28 per cent, of flesh-formers, and 
from 56 to 62 heat-givers. They are used always with rice 
in the form of porridge or soup, and in this state they are 
well suited to the stomach of all healthy persons. It is my firm 
conviction that an able-bodied person living exclusively on rice 
and dhall to the extent* of a seer at each meal will be found 
capable of undergoing any amount of labor without impairing 
his health. 

The Bengalis are remarkably fond of fish. Living in a 
country abounding with numerous streams and extensive marshes, 
they are able to indulge their craving for this article of diet 
to any extent imaginable. It may be observed that, unlike most 
other nations, they are generally averse to the use of fish salted, 
dried, or preserved. The most common and popular way of cook- 
ing it for food is either by frying or boiling. The soup of fish 
boiled with greens and vegetables is considered an indisp^sable 
adjunct of Native diet. It is supposed to strengthen the system 
by the increase of blood to which fish-soup contributes. Fishes 
of low standard of respiration, or black fish, are always considered 
healthful ; they are usually given as good food to invalids, children, 
and persons having loose bowels. The most popular fishes are the 
hiUa and ta'psi (mango-fish), which are found in abundance at 
certain seasons in the Hooghly and Pudda rivers, and though in- 
digestible in consequence of their containing a large proportion of 
oily matter, are eaten with avidity by all classes of the people. The 
digestibility of fishes vary according to their species and the place 
where they are preserved. On an average, boiled fish is digested 
in an hour and a half, or two hours, and fried fish in from three 
to four hours. It is, therefore, better to eat fish boiled than fried. 
Fish diet, according to some, produces skin diseases, such as 
leprosy and elephantiasis, and according to others they increase 
secretion of bile if immoderately consumed. . 

The Hindus of old, it appears from the Shastras, were not 
an exclusively graminivorous people ; neither was the prohibition 
against certain classes of animal food originally a condition 
of the Hindu system. The flesh of quadrupeds and poultry, 
which are now reckoned as food amongst nations other than 
Hindus, was as much a recognized article of Hindu diet as any 
other, and we meet with evidence of this fact from the enumera- 
tion given by Hindu medical writers of their several properties, 
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and instructions and directions as to the mode of preparing and 
cooking them for food. I have no room here to dwell on the various 
legends extant showing how beef came to be forbidden food, but it 
may be mentioned as a fact that there was a time when the most 
rigid Hindu did not reckon beef-eating a crime. Even now, 
there are some races of Hindus, living in the hilly district of 
Tipperah, who do not consider pork and poultry to be objectionable 
diet. I make this statement on the authority of some persons 
who sojourned on business in that part of the country, and who, 
as guests of some rajah or zemindar, received presents of pro- 
visions consisting of, amongst other articles of food, a live pig 
and some fowls. Amongst the lowest castes of Hindus all over 
the country, pork as food is common, though beef is religiously 
abstained from. As existing practice goes, the flesh of sheep and 
goats is allowed, as well as the flesh of ducks, geese, pigeons, and 
snipes ; in short, almost all birds except fowls. 

With regard to animal food, it may be said that fish, which 
is largely consumed by Natives of all classes, possesses nutritive 
properties in the proportion of 14 flesh-forming to 7 of heat- 
giving parts. Flesh meat contains nutritive properties in the pro- 
portion of 22 flesh-forming to 14 of heat-giving. From a compa- 
rison of these properties with those of the classes coming under the 
head caseinous and fibrinous food, it will be seen that flesh 
meat does not possess superior advantages as regards nutrition. 
Moreover, as the stimulating power is greater in the latter, occa- 
sioning thereby an excitement and irritation incompatible with 
residence in a tropical climate, its use is considered by several 
eminent medical authorities as not indispensable to the support 
and invigoration of the animal system. Its moderate use in the 
case of invalids is only recommended on the ground of its easy 
assimilation. 

On the subject of the relative importance of animal and 
vegetable diet, I cannot do better than quote the opinion of 
Dr. Norman Chevers, whose long residence in this country entitles 
him to speak authoritatively on this subject. “ To those who 
inhabit within the tropics,” says Dr. Chevers, “ where the respira- 
tion is not active, where the muscular movements of tho body 
are necessarily languid, and where the action of that organ which 
has principally to remove nitrogenized and carbonized materials 
from the system — I mean the liver — is from many causes liable 
to become over-excited, those articles of food which aid the 
production of inward heat and of muscular flesh are far less 
necessary.” 
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Another substance of equal importance in human dietary is 
milky which is consumed in large quantities by all classes of 
people of all ages, from the infant in its cradle, to the able-bodied 
adult. “ Out of the caseine of milk are formed the albumen and 
fibrine of the blood and the proteinaceous and gelatinous tissues. 
The blitter serves for the formation of fat, and contributes with 
the sugar to support the animal heat by yielding carbon and 
hydrogen to be burnt in the lungs. The earthy salts are neces- 
sary for the development of the osseous system ; the iron is 
required for the blood corpuscles and the hair ; while the alka- 
line chloride furnishes the hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice.”* 
Cow’s milk is undoubtedly superior to woman’s milk in nutri- 
tive properties, and therefore may be recommended as a healthy 
drink for infants. Early weaning, therefore, of which Native women 
have the greatest dread, may bo carried out with perfect impunity. 

Clarified butter, however, which is only the fatty substance of 
milk, is, from ignorance of the people, supposed to contain a higher 
nutritive property than milk itself. But the fact is that it pos- 
se.saes only heat-giving and fat-forming qualities, without a particle 
of nutritive element. , 

With regard to the necessity of securing a sufficient supply of 
healthy food, it may bo added that a man’s capacity for enduring 
the fatigues of life will always be in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of food he takes, and that wholesome food is not more 
necessary for his physical well-being than for a healthy action of his 
intellectual faculties. Ill fed and insufficiently nourished children 
never grow up into vigorous manhood, and men laboring under 
the same disadvantage often dwindle into untimely decrepitude 
and mental infirmity. There is a serious defect in the domestic 
economy of the middle and lower orders of my countrymen, that it 
does not sufficiently provide for this necessity. That dubious social 
arrangement which often encumbers a single person with the 
maintenance of a numerous family, does not allow him, with the 
usually limited means at his disposal, to secure for himself and 
those who have a natural claim upon him for. support, an adequate 
supply of the necessaries of life. The evils of living upon 
insufficient and innutritions food in childhood and youth, when 
the body is in a state of growth and development, tell most inju- 
riously in after-life. That look of palor and emaciation and the 
utter absence of animation, so remarkable in the Natives of this 
country, may as much be ascribed to insufficient diet as to their 
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habitation in unclean and ill>ventilated apartments. A debilitated 
constitution and premature decay, which are characteristic 
of the people of this country, are not so much the evils of a 
tropical climate as the result of a universal neglect of the laws of 
health. 

I have alluded to our domestic economy as being the cause of 
our inadequate provision for the necessaries of life amongst the 
bulk of the people ; but I may also add that my countrymen, as a 
nation, are remarkably penurious in matters which deeply concern 
their physical and intellectual well-being. The person who would 
unhesitatingly squander away a life’s treasure on a wedding or a 
shraddh, will cut and clip tho items of food and clothing from 
his family budget, until they are reduced to a minimum figure 
barely sufficient for existence. The millionaire, who, when occasion 
requires it, will blaze in pearls and diamonds, wull think it perhaps 
the height of extravagance to change his linen oftener than when 
it becomes unbearable. The working man, who can hardly make 
both ends meet, will starve himself and his wife and children, that 
he may lay by a portion of his earnings in a few tolas of silver 
and®gold, and the thought will never occur to him that b^ 
this short-sighted parsimony he is abridging the brief span of their 
existence and crippling his own powers of acquisition. 

I cannot also condemn in sufficiently strong terms the Hindu 
institution of early marriage, as it lays the axe at the root of 
that physical development so essential to health and long life. It 
has, by the direct effect of undermining tho constitutions of those 
immediately affected by it, a tendency to deteriorate the race. In 
fact one of the puniest races of the human family is doing the 
very thing which will lower the breed and give it the impress of 
degeneracy. 

Along with this, and as intimately connected with the cause 
of deterioration of race, is the practice of forming improper and 
unsuitable alliances by marriage. It argues an habitual disregard 
of one important principle that next to abusing our health by 
our misdeeds, it is necessary to guard against the production of 
unhealthy and sickly offspring. This can be done only by securing 
alliances by marriage between persons of sound health* and strong 
constitutions. But in practice we usually confine our enquiries to 
the birth, connexions, and fortunes of the families between whom 
intermarriage is intended, and never extend them to points touch- 
ing the health of the parties to the alliance. Thus sickly and 
unhealthy parents continue to generate a sickly and unhealthy 
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race and diseases which might have become extinct by the death 
of the persons immediately subject to them are pei-petuated by 
transmission, i 

Bodily exercise is another condition of health. In a hot 
country, to those whose occupation in life entails upon them a 
fair share of corporeal exertion, n^ special provision for exercise 
need be recommended. But where sedentary habiU are a con- 
dition of life, whether arising from the nature of the occupation 
pursued, or from favorable worldly circumstances, some arrange- 
ment must be made for imparting activity to the muscles. 
Except in solitary cases, exercise is not a rule of Bengali life ; its 
necessity and importance is not understood. And where the rule 
is acted upon, the existence of other habits and pursuits neutra- 
lizes its effects. Here we may take a lesson from the habits and 
pursuits of the up-country people. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat a well-known established 
fact that, from the dependence which the mental faculties have 
upon the brain, which is itself a portion of the animal system, 
a moderate exercise of these faculties is necessary to ensui;p to it 
a healthy action ; and that undue exertion of any one of ^hese 
faculties has as much a pernicious effect upon the systeni 
as the disuse of the whole. But I must notice the state of 
health of the youth of this country competing for scholastic and 
academic honours. The rules under which these honours may be 
gained make it imperative upon them to undergo a degree of 
mental exertion, which in some cases wholly undermines the system 
or extinguishes its vitality, and in others sows the germs of those 
diseases from which they suffer in after-life. The great defect 
of the present system of awarding academic honours lies in the 
fact that as the condition of gaining these honours is proficienqr 
in certain branches of knowledge, implying a ripeness of the intel- 
lect, the absence or want of that maturity is made up by putting 
to the stretch one or two faculties, of which memoiy performs a pro- 
minent part. We all know that for securing an adequate propor- 
tiem of intellectual health, all the faculties of the mind must/ 
be equally exercised, and that overtasking one perniciously acts 
upon the whole man — physical and intellectual. 
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Statement showing the 'propeHies of articles of Native dietary. 


Auticlks of Food. 


g r Rice 


g Arrow -root and Tapioca . 

t Potatoes 


w « ? 

S 15 ^ Sugar 


* Butter and Ghee 

Wheat 

Panicum miliaceum 
Jowfir 

Sorghum vulgare 


PmiciUaria spicata 
K&ngni .. 

Panicum miliaceum 
Oatmeal 
Barley ... 

Fish 

Cooked meat ... 


Flesh- 

formers. 

t 

■?> 

i 

» 

.3 c< 

nn 

7 

78 

1 

* 

82 

1 

2 

23 

1 

0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 


13 72 2 13 


I,. 


10 73 2 15 

12 70 1 17 

17 69 ' 3 11 

11 72 2 15 

14 7 1 78 

22 14 1 63 
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Htattmemi showing the properties of articles of Native dietary^'-^ 
continued. 


AuTlCtKS OF 

Koon. 


Flesh- 

formers. 

t 

> 

■?> 

S 

» 

Mineral 
matters 1 

Watery & 
fatty 1 

matters. 

Gram 

... 

) 





Ohullar Dhal 


... 

19 

62 

3 

16 

Cicer arietinum 







Pigeon Pea ... 







Arhar Dhal ... 

• •• 


20 

61 

3 

16 

Gajanua indicm 


...3 





Common Pea... 

... 

•••■) 





ftutur Dhal ... 


... 

25 

58 

•2 

15 

Pisvm sativum 


...3 





Lentils 

... 

•••■) 



r 


Musoor Dhdl 


... 

24 

59 

2 

■ 15 

Ervum lens ... 

... 

...3 





Vetch 







Khesaree Dh&l 


- 

28 

56 

3 

13 

Lathyrvs sativus • 


...3 





Chowlee 


•••■) 





Burbuti Dhal 

... 


24 

59 

3 

14 

Dolichos sinensis 


...3 





Green Gram ... 


•••■) 





Moog Dhal ... 


- 

24 

60 

3 

13 

Phaseolus mvngo 


...3 





Mash Kolay Dh&l 

... 

.... 

22 

62 

3 

13 

Phaseolus radiatus 

• •• 

...5 



a 

1 

Green Peas ... 



. 7 

36 

2 

55 

Milk 



5 

8 

1 

86 


rt. 0.— Flesh-formerB are nitrogenous matters which supply nutriment and form the tissues of 
the body. 

I'he heat'givers or carbonaceous food consist of starchyi saccharine, and oleaginous matters, 
which supply mt and heat to the animal aystem. 

Mineial matters aie those which supply various salts which enter into the composition of the 
Mood and tissues. 
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] — Oh the Bomedic Economy of the Hindus. — Bhhv KotLAS 
Chundua Bose. 


[Read on the 26th July 1867.] 

The word economy, according to Webster, means a system 
of management ; primarily, the management, regulation, and gov- 
ernment of a family, or the concerns of a household. Domestic 
economy, therefore, applies to the management, regulation, and 
government of a family living in the same house. A Hindu house- 
hold, however, presents such a strange combination of relation- 
ships, rights, and interests that it challenges the most intelligent 
observer to reduce them to anything like order, to separate them 
into groups, to place them at well considered distances from one 
another^ to view them in their relative bearings, and to arrive at a 
correct estimate of the value and impoi'tance of each. The task, 
itself formidable to one brought up in the midst of those rela- 
tionships, rights, and interests,* becomes almost hard of achieve- 
ment by one who is compelled to regard them from beyond their 
outward paling. Some theorists, nevertheless, incline to an 
opinion, of which tlie soundness- is open to question, that a person 
most fitted to depict a nation is a foreigner. There is a sem- 
blance of philosophy in this argument. Every-day occurrences, 
familiar objects and persons, do not strike the imagination or 
dvet the attention so forcibly or so quickly as things unknown 
and unseen before. The attraction lies in the novelty of a thing ; 
and the powers of observation are at once quickened and engaged 
in the examination of the object by the observer. But he is 
at the same time liable to form hasty generalizations, to run 
away with some new, but indistinct, impressions in his' mind, 
and, if he gives them to the world, he either commits 
himself to the most egregious blunder, or to a position only 
half-way from tmth. This has been the case with many writers 
on the affairs of a foreign people, particularly with those English 
and French authors who have ventured to discuss the 
peculiarities of the Hindu social system— a system which, from 
its internal construction and arrangement, more than that of 
any other nation, eludes the grasp and balks the understanding 
nf a foreigner. Most foreign authors, by barely looking at 
the surface of things, a deeper investigation being repelled 
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by the internal force of the things themselves, have landed, 
like the blind men in the story who quarrelled about the ap- 
pearance of an elephant, in conclusions the most absurd and ridicu- 
lous. The story runs thus : — In a certain country, there existed 
a village of blind men, who had heard of an amazing animal 
called the elephant, of the sliape of which, however, they could 
form no idea. One day an elephant passed through the place, 
the villagers crowded to the spot where the animal was standing, 
and one of them seized his trunk, another his ear, another his tail, 
anothfer one of his legs. After thus endeavouring to gratify their 
curiosity they returned into th<) village, and sitting down together, 
began to communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant to 
the villagers ; the man who liad seized his trunk said he thought 
the animal must be like the body of the plantain kee ; he who had 
touched his ear was of opinion that he was like the winnowing 
fan ; the man who had lai(l hohl of his tail said ho thought he 
must resemble a snake ; and he \^ho had caught his leg declareri 
he must be like a pillar. An old blind man of some judgment 
was present, who, though greatly ])erplexed in attdmnting ti> 
reconcile these jarring notions, at length said : — ‘ You haveqjl been 
to examine the animal, and what you report, thei*eibre, cannot hn 
false ; I sujq)oso then that the ])art* resembling the plantain tren 
must bo his trunk ; wliat you thought similar to a fan 
must be his par ; the part like a snake must be the tail, and 
that like a pillar must he his h;g.^ In this way the old man, 
uniting all their conjectures, made out something of the form el’ 
the elcphaiit.^^ The same caution and judgment is necessary to 
make out something of the form and shape of that lingo animal 
called Hindu Society, from the scattered and fragmentary nda- 
tions of foreign writers, who see a bit here and a bit there, and 
assn 1110 the nature of the whole. But while these writers arc 
apt to fall into grave iiiacciirucios and misrepresentations. 
>Jative authors ai'o not free from another kind of blemish, though 
the more harmless of the two, namely, of slurring over important 
matters as trivial and common. This arises, according to a na- 
tural law, from the loss of the power of observation of familiar 
objects. What can be a more signilicant proof of this than thal-. 
while we heboid the most glorious and awe-striking phenomena 
which the heavens daily present to our eyes, the sun, moon, and 
the stars in their diurnal coui-se, with iiidilTerence and unconcern, 
the appearance of a stranger in the ethereal canopy, a comet or a 
falling star^ fixes the gaze of millions of woiidering specta- 
tors, and leads them almost involuntarily to associate their des- 
tinies, their earthly happiness and misery with the appearance, 
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of that strange and uncommon phenomenon. Thus it is that 
while the most important concerns of life, because of their daily 
recurrence, escape notice and observation, the most trivial novel- 
ties have an all-absorbing, an all-ongrossing interest for the 
human rnirid. To writers, therefore, on the concerns of their own. 
nation or family, nothing can be of greatei- value than the power 
of discriminating between what is really important and what is 
trivial, while to foreign authoi*s the power of avoiding hasty 
generalizations is a gift and a merit of a very high order. 

In proceeding to consider the various phases which the domes- 
tic economy of the Hindus presents to the eye of ati observer, the 
question suggests itself, what are the several obligations resting on 
the members of a family, the aggregate of which constitutes that 
economy, and whence (lo those obligations derive their sanction? 
Nature, in her bounty, has implanted in the human mind certain 
passions and affections, wliicli, as an equal and a common rule for 
their actions, guide them without distinction of country, sect or 
religion, towards their happiness and well-being. These domestic 
affectic^is are the basis of certain duties which, as fathers and sons, 
motli^h'S and daughters, husbands and wives, brothers and sisters,, 
masters and servants, we owe to each other. By some nations these 
duties have been codified or reduced to statute law, while by 
others, though known and practised universally, they are left in 
the form of iiieri^ common or unwritten law. With the Hindus, 
the love of cod ideation, It seems, Avas carried to an inordinate 
length, for the minutest social duties arul obligations have been 
recorded with an unmistakeablo force and clearness, together with 
the penaltii's iuvolveil in their violation. The’ most complete code 
is that which bears the name of Manu, and whicli, acciiiding to 
modern researches into Himlu antiquities, was drawn up in the 
ninth century before Christ. That Code, however, has been 
considered by some historians, not as a picture of the real state of 
society at the time when it was drawn up, but as designed to set 
forth the idea in the mind of the legislator what the state of 
society ought to be under Hindu institutions. “Its injunctions/’ 

Elphinstone, “ are drawn from the model to which it is 
wished to raise the community, and its prohibitions from the. 
Worst state of crime which it was possible to apprehend.” Surely,, 
all legislation proceeds to a certain extent upon assumption and 
be calculation of possible contingencies ; but of those contingencies 
existing society must always aftbrd certain positive indications, 
for all human knowledge is but experience, and all human fore- 
sight a deduction of that experience. If there are 66 such 
indications*, the contemplation of a baseless fabric is altogether • 
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impossible in the human mind. The Institutes of Manu must, 
therefore, be accepted as a just reflex of the actual condition of 
the people. of ancient India, and though that condition has under- 
gone ’certain important and noticeable alterations through the 
severial religious and social revolutions, which have from time to 
time taken place, yet the accord in the social laws, habits, and 
manners of the present generation with those described in the 
Code of 2,700 years ago. is in the main so exact that it would 
appear that Manu still reigns supreme, and who can say that he 
does not ? Are not the rites and ceremonies to which living Hindus 
still adhere, are not their daily practices at home and abroad, in 
conformity to the laws of Manu ? Are not their hearths and home- 
steads, their social etiquette, their out-door intercourse with each 
other, all governed by the laws of Manu ? To Manu, therefore, one 
must look for the solution of any social problems which may 
arise in connection with Hindu institutions past and present. 

Among the domestic virtues, duties or obligations, by what- 
ever name they may be called, which devolve upon the constituent 
members of a Hindu family, the relative duties of parents and 
children first deserve attention. To a Hindu father, a son *4s an 
object of religious value. He is not only the light and comfort 
of his eye in this world, but the instrument of his salvation in the 
next. In the iJdija Bhdga^ it is said, “ since a son delivers his 
father from the hell called put, therefore he is named puttra. 
by the self-existent himself.” . A childless man cannot escape 
perdition. To die, therefore, without issue is regarded as one of 
the greatest of all calamities. It is for . this reason that the 
birth of a male child is attended with greater rejoicing and 
meiTiment in a Hindu household than the birth of a daughter. 
In addition, therefore, to natural affection, religion lends its weight 
in increasing the value of male children. They are, therefore, 
reared up in the midst of tenderness, affection, and caresses 
which are carried to such an extravagant length that they some- 
times do more harm than good to the objects upon which they 
are lavished. Hindu parents do not love their children ; they 
caress atid spoil them. In them they love the trophies of their 
vanity, the pastime of their idleness, the fancied instruments of 
a mistaken salvation. Bedecked with pearls and gold, the Hindu 
child ill its infancy contracts habits of pomp and show which 
in manhood cannot be useful either to himself or to society. The 
fondness of Hindu parents for adorning their children with gold 
And jewels is so inordinate that a person occupying a very 
■itttmbie i^ition in society, doing no more honorable business 

Uiat of a collecting sircar ana earning only R». 16a monthi 
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is obliged by social tyranny and convention to buy at his son’s 
a/imcipTasfian (or the ceremony for initiating the child in rice- 
eating) at least 20 sicca weight of gold (yahie Its. 320), which 
the neighbouring goldsmith is ready to convert into trinkets for 
the occasion. It is known of a man who actually raised money to 
celebrate this pleasing rite by mortgaging his ancestral domicile, 
the only one he had on earth to put his head under. 

A Hindu father’s duties to his son are various and multiform, 
the principal of which are the ceremonial rites. These are the 
anncipTOLshan or the eating of ric*e, the chitrakaran or the shaving 
of the head and the boring of the ears, the npanaymm or the assump- 
tion of the sacerdotal' thread, and hibnha or marriage, each of 
these ceremonies involving considerable expense, and which a man’s 
vanity sometimes leads him to give gigantic proportions to, often 
beyond his means. The obligation of parents to marry their sons 
seems, however, the creation of the modern for no men- 

tion is* made of it by Maim. On the contrary, texts occur in his 
code which would give a man the liberty and choice of marriage 
without parental influence. A man, ” says Manu, “ aged 
30 y^rs, may marry a girl of 12, if he find one, dear to his heart. ” 
It plainly indicates that in the age of Manu, every young man 
could marry, according to his own sweet will, the object of his 
choice, without being hampered by parental authority. The same 
liberty, it’appears, was extended on the side of young women. Three 
years let a damsel wait,” says Manu, “ though she lie marriageable, 
but after that term let her choose for herself a bridegroom of 
equal rank.” Further, “ if, not being given in marriage, she choose 
her bridegroom, neither she nor the youth • chosen commits any 
offence.” It was not perhaps till Koolinism was invented, at a very 
recent period of Hindu society, that the valued prerogative of 
man to marry at the pleasure of -his own .will was transferred 
to parental shoulders, which have ever since been doomed to sustain 
all the burden of their children, even at the risk of supporting, 
them in idleness. Under the present regime, Hindu parents are 
not only required to maintain their sons and families, but a 
moral obligation is almost imposed upon them by the tacit con- 
sent of .society to find adequate provision for them in life, accord- 
ing to their own rank and dignity. Thus, all sense of indepenck 
once and self-exertion is snapped asunder, and we find in many 
Hindu families of wealth and rank grown-up young men, who 
might have been the pride and ornament of their families and* 
their country, withering in sensualism and inanity. The g^oss 
dependence of children on their parents, their complete helplesfi- 
heiUand incapacity to make their own way, is chiefly characteristic 
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of the Hindus of this eoifhtry, whoso energies are paralyze^,* whose 
enterprise is cramped by nothing so much as parental fondness 
and parental government. The views on this subject of one of the 
most distinguished writers on Political Economy of the day, .which 
may at first sight appear to orthodox Hindus novel and strange, 
because not in accordance with their pre-conceived ideas, are 
nevertheless well worthy of their attention. 

The duties of parents to their chil<lren,” says John Stuart 
MiU, “ are those which arc indissolubly attached to thv‘ fact of 
causing the existence of a human being. The parent owes to 
society to endeavour to make the child a good and valuable mem- 
ber of it, and owes to the children to provide, so far as depends 
upon him, such education and such appliances and moans as .will 
enable them to start with a fair chance of achieving by their ovvii 
exertions a successful life. To this every child has a claim, and 
I cannot admit that as a cliild he has a claim to more. Thei’e is a 
case in which these obligations present themselves in their true 
light, without any extrinsic circumstances to disguise or confuse 
them ; it is that of an illegitimate child. To such a cliikl it is 
generally felt that there is due from the pai'cut the amount of* pro- 
vision for liis welfare, which will enable him to make his life, on 
the whole, a dosimble one. I hold that to no child as such any 
thing more is due than what is admitted to he due to an illegiti- 
mate child ; and that no child for whom tliis much.has l)een doms 
has, unless on the score of previously raised expectations, any 
grievance if the remainder of tlie parent’s fortune is devoted to 
public uses, or to the iMmcfit of individuals on whom, in the 
parent’s opinion, it is better bestowed.” 

Mr. Mill’s argument may jar against the affectionate feelings 
of Hindu parents ; but it is still suggestive of a very important 
considemtion, namely, whether the thought of making provision 
for children, over and above Avhat is necessary to eiuible them to 
start in life, should he .allowed to act as a dead weight on a man’s 
papacity and desire to do public good. The Hoii’bre Mr. Maine, 
in his address at the con\'ocation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1805, publicly lamented the want of Native liberality 
QU this side of India, and brought forward in strong contrast 
instances of Parsec munificence towards public and useful objects. 
The explanation of this difference between the public spirited- 
Jiess of the two races may perhaps be found in the importance 
jthat is given by the people of this country to founding a family 
fortune to the exclusion of objects of public benefit. It is 
npt to be understood, however, that parents should be^ alto- 
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gether iniudless of making a pecuniary provision for their children^ 
but that such provision should be made within certain deiii^ed 
limits, so that tiie claims of society upon each individual member 
for his share of contribution to the public weal may not he over- 
looked. “ In order to give the children,” says Mill, “ that fair 
chance of a desirable existence to which they are entitled, it 1% 
generally necessary that they should not be brought up from child- 
hood in habits of luxury, which they will not have the means 
of indulging in after-life.” And yet this is a duty which is oftem 
most flagrantly violated by those of our countrymen who have 
terminable inc(»mcs — Governmont clerks and other office-holders 
who have little or no propci*ty to leave. When the children of 
rich parents have lived, as it is natural they should do, in habits 
corresponding to the scale of expendituic in which the parents 
indulge, it is generally the duty of panuits to make a greater pro- 
vision for them than w ould siittice for children otherwise brought 
up. Ihxt allowing that those children have a just ground of com-^ 
plaint who have Ih'cu brought up to requii*e luxuries wdiich they 
ai*e not afterwanls likely to obtain, and that their claim, therefore, 
is gqptl to a provision bearing some mlation to the mode of their 
bringing up, yet it is really no grievance to any man if, for the 
ilieans of luanying and supporting a family, he has to depend 
on his own exertions. Hindu parents, by marrying their children 
at an early* age, unduly incur the ivsponsibility of supporting 
them and their families, thereby givingrise to a system of family 
dependence, the (jflects of which were most cornjctly described 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Phear at a recent meeting of tluj Bethuue 
Society. It raises up a body of hangei*s-on on the bounty of the 
head of the family, creates a feeling of ch^MUidence and servile 
submission among the receivers of that l^ounty, and withholds 
from 'society the serviccji of many of its members, who might, 
otherwise have added to the labour and capital of the country by 
struggling for tlitdr own means of livelilHH)d. The vanity of 
marrying one’s children is, however, a modern peculiarity of our 
system, which does not derive its sanction from Manu, and it is. 
therefore to be hoped that it will not \je long before this custom,, 
which continues in existence from the pleasing effect it has on 
the minds of parents, will cease to Ih) countenanced by the more 
enlightened section of our conimuiiity, who arc themselves heads 
of families and fathers of children, aiifl who can rfigulatc their 
conduct, unlettered by custom or prejudice, on the most approved 
principles of political economy and justice. 

*Bu.t the most important of parental duties is that of finding, 
sound, compiehensive, and practical education tor onaschildreui 
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so that as individuals, social beings, and citizens they may fulfil 
with honor and credit the great ends of their existence. Educa- 
tion in Ancient India, diiring the times of Brahminical ascend- 
ancy, was confined to the privileged classes alone, namely, the 
Brahmins, the Kshatryas, and the Vaishyas, or the tliree great 
divisions of society — the priests, the soldiers, and the merchants. 

The first devoted a life-time under the roof of their preceptor 
to the learning of tlie Vedas, and the rites and sacrifices ordained 
in them. The most rigid discipline and pious austerities were 
imposed upon the disciples, calculated to subdue their passions and 
elevate their minds above the grosser wants and desires of human 
nature. They were thus eminently fitted for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in all households, and mixed freely with 
the female members, who p] e[)arcd clarified butter, milk, and 
curds, and assisted generally in the preparations for the holy 
ofierings. 

The education of the Kshatryas, or the military class, con- 
skted in a knowledge of the use of arms and of the princijpJes of 
government. A Kslmtrya, according to Maim, must excel in thte use 
of arms. He must protect the weak from the strong, espouse th/tj 
cause of the oppressed and the forlorn, honor women and virtue, 
and pledge his sword always in the right cause. The. Kshatryas 
were, in a word, the chivalry of Ancient India. They faced 
dangers with unconcern ; they endured fatigue and trouble 
with a cheerful heart, and they dared to do what men wiU 
dare when the soft and bewitching eyes of woman gleam along 
their path. 

The education of Vaishyas consisted in a knowledge , of 
agriculture and of the rules of commerce : — > 

*^Let the Vaishya,” says Menu, “having been girt with his 
proper sacrificial thread and having married an equal wife, he 
always attentive to his business of agriculture and trade, and to 
that of keeping cattle. 

Of gems, pearls, and coral, of iron, of woven cloth, of per- 
fumes and of liquids, let him well know the prices, both high 
and low. 

“ Let him be skilled likewise in the time and manner of . 
sowing seeds, and in the bad or good qualities of land ; let him 

perfectly know the correct modes of measuring and \^eigh- 
ing, the excellence or defects of commodities, the advantages and 
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disadvantages of different regions, the probable gain or loss on 
vendible goods, and the means of breeding cattle with large 
augmentation, 

“Let him know the just wages of soiwants, the various 
dialects of men, the best way of keeping goods, and whatever 
else belongs to purchase and sale.” 

Thus, in the age of the institutes of Mann, which intervened 
between the settlement of tfie Aryan conquerors on the plains of 
the Gangetic valley and the complete establishment of sacerdotal 
authority over the affairs of the scttlci's, were the duties of each 
class definitively arranged, and followed with inviolate pre- 
cision and regularity. Each of these ebusses of society had its own 
teacihers and preceptors, and the marked boundaries which divided 
one class from another could not be trenched u})on with impunity^ 
the transgressor being tried, convicted, and punished according to 
the law of the land. I’hc ago, how(;ver, which is now p;ussing over 
our heads is the prccui'sor of asocial revolution, the inevitable 
tendency of which is to leaven into one mass the divided interests 
of the country, to sweep away the traces of those ignoble barriers 
whiclf divide and disintegrate the great Aryan family into petty 
sections, limiting and restricting the as[)iiution of each' 
within certain narrow limits, which are jealously watched and 
guarded by the defenders of the system of caste. But the 
force of education has already effected a wide breach through 
these ancient battlements, and a youthful band, composed of all 
classes, untrammelled by the jussociations and prejudices of their 
caste-loving ancestors, arc eagerly pressing forward to establish a 
commonwealth of their own, where each may follow his avocation 
according to his own taste and inclination, without being 
hampered by the conventional rules and usages of a by-gone 
age. But until this social revolution is an accomplished fact, 
the evils of a transition state must be meekly borne. The 
choice of a profession being no longer dictated by the au- 
thority of state or religion, young men from all classes whose 
forefathers were either weavers ov bnnneaha^ carpenters, braziers 
or blacksmiths, flock to our schools and colleges, chiefly those 
that are supported by missionary enterprise, and with high 
academic honors blooming fresh upon them, disdain to revert 
to the occupations of their forefathers, and thus, without any 
definite aim or object before their eyes, sink into the condition 
of unpractical or useless members of society, swelling at the 
most the ranks of kraneedom and accepting the minimum 
salaries which an overstocked market and an open competition 

w 
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naturally bring about. The pursuit of knowledge^ for its 
own sake h no doubt as valuable to the meanest artizan, who 
has to depend for his bread upon the sweat pf his brow, as to 
the possessor of a princely fortune, who can cultivate letters and 
science without being harassed by the cares of gaining a suh- 
sistence. But the inequality of condition and rank is almost a 
natural barrier against mere literary pursuits to the humbler 
classes, who recruit the ranks of artizans and manufacturer’s in 
all countries, and must be set primarily before the eyes of all 
parents in those classes for the due protection of the interests of 
their children. The weaver, the carpenter, the brazier, and the 
blacksmith who send their sons to an English school cannot 
direct their attention to the study of litemturo and philo- 
sophy without disqualifying them for their own and those other 
practical professions by which they can earn an honest and 
independent livelihood, and thereby prove themselves useful 
and valuable members of society. Our system of natural educa- 
tion is already defective as regards the exclusion of the practical 
arts and sciences, and the undue preponderance given to the 
luxuries of literature, which should be reserved alone*^ for the 
rich and those higher classes who cannot take to any of the 
handicrafts or those manual employments which are considered the 
legitimate occupations of the poorer and humbler classes of Indian 
society, may fairly be regarded as a deterrent element in the 
social progress of the nation. But rank or social status hei’o is 
not determined merely by wealth or adluence, which may be the 
distinguishing marks of a gentleman among other nations. So 
long as the system of caste survives, the order of precedence 
will be taken, according to the supposed original division of tln^ 
human race into classes by divine ordinance. A Brahmin 
is superior to a gentleman, for his person is sacred, and his 
occupation the study of the divine sciences. A Kshatrya is a 
warrior and a protector from ill, and a military spirit is incom- 
patible with, and disqualified for, mechanical employments. Tho 
Vaishya, whose profession consists in commerce, will engage 
himself in husbandry, or attendance on cattle, but will not stoop 
to any of the manufacturing professions, which are exclusively 
the business of the mixed tribes, and are therefore considered more 
dishonorable than agricultural pumuits. A true gentleman la 
the proper sense of the term comes from the Sudra class. Inferior 
to the three first tribes as regards social rank, position, and 
privileges, he is as much above and superior to the mixed 
tribes as the Brahmins are to him. Among the several families of 
the Sudra class the Kayasthas are the most pre-eminent, claiming, as 
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they do, their descent from the five men who attended the priests 
invited from Kanya Koolya. The word Kayadha literally means 
the stayer at home from Kay a Sansihita* Hence it means a gentle- 
man, a person who does no business, stays at home, regulates his 
household according to his meiins and circumstances, or for want of 
subsistence at the most waits on princes and monarclis, deriving 
an honorarium for the perfonnance of the clerical business of the 
courts. Among the Bengal Kayasthas^ three families hold the first 
rank, and eight the second. The rest, comprising seven ty-t wo 
families, are of inferior rank, and assume titles common to the 
whole Sudra tribe. The three first families, who are Koolins and 
who are the real gentry among the Hindus, are the Ghoses, the 
Boses, and the M ittras. Tlic next eight who hold the second rank 
am the families of Hey, Dutt, Kara, Palita, Sen, Singh, Dass, Guha. 
Each of these classes is noted for certain peculiarities of character, 
which the GhiUtuch or Hindu genealogists are loud in proclaiming. 
The Ghoses and Boses are the most admired for their frankness 
of disposition and overflowing charity; the M ittras are said to be 
most shrewd and crooked in their ways of dealing, while the 
Dutts %re ridiculed for their jealousy and envy of the social 
position and rank of the first three tribes. The pride of caste is so 
strong in them all that, except serving their king and their master 
in the capacity of counsellors, writers and accoun bints, .they 
will not follow any of the mechanical professions or handicrafts 
which are assigned only to men of inferior birth. For insbinco, 
the Knmbhahara or potter, the Tanlruvya or weaver, are said to 
bo sprung from a Brahmin by a girl of the Kshatrya class. The 
Kansakara or brazier, Jind the Sankhakara or worker in shells, are 
said to be born of a Vaishya woman by a man of the sacerdotal class. 
The Karmakara or smith, the l)<ma or mariner, are spj-ung from a 
servile man by a woman of the milibiry class, 'flie C/tandala from 
a Sitdra father and a Brahmin mother, his profession being to carry 
out corpses, and to execute criminals, and officiate in other abject 
employments for the public service. The musician, the painter, 
and the sculptor belong to classes sprung from intercourse between 
the first and second tribes. Thus employment in handicrafts 
and manufactures is associated with inferiority of }>irth, which 
precludes the purer tribes, Brahmins, Kshatryas, Vaishyas, and the 
original Sudrtis, from such occupatioas. The consequence of 
educating all the chisses, whether ])ure or mixed, has been that 
while the latter, abandoning their own arts and professions, have 
oncroached upon tlie province of the former, the men who have 
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hithefto inoiiopoliztMl the learned professions to whom caste is 
dearer than life and who sacrilice its comforts and convenioiicus 
at the altar of family rank and pride, arc the chief sutierers ; while 
on the other hand the value of mechanical employments from 
want of labourers in the field has gone up so high that articles of 
common use are not to be had at oven four times their original 
pi'ico. 

The duties of Hindu parents to their female children arc of 
a very simple kind. They are to supi)ort them till they are 
married, to treat them kindly, to keep them always in a plcasiiij^ 
temper, to adorn them with jewels, to instruct them in household 
duties, and to give them in marriage to worthy persons. Under 
the roof of their parents, Hindu girls arc treated with the utmost 
tenderness ; for the idea of separation at marriage being always 
present in the minds of the parents, they are ever watchful of 
the happiness of their daughters. With his exuberance of fancy, 
Kalidasa has invested one of these parting scenes with a tendci- 
ness and pathos which are as inimitable as they are true to 
nature. Even the prosaic historian, Mr. Mill, has succumbed to 
its influence. “ The scene,” he says, “ which takes place *>vhen 
Sacontala is about to leave the peaceful hermitage where she had 
happily spent her youth, her expressions of tenderness to her 
friends, her affectioriato parting with the domestic animals she 
had tended, and even the flowers and trees in which she had 
delighted, breathe more than pastoral sweetness.” These affectionate 
parting scenes occur almost in every Hindu family in which there 
are marriageable daughters, and indicate the love and affection 
which their parents cherish towards them. The declaration in 
Manu, that “ by a girl or young woman, or by a wohian ad- 
vanced in years, nothing must be done, even in her own dwelling- 
house, according to her mere pleasure,” does not imply, as is apt 
to be supposed by European readers of the text, the existence in 
a Hindu household of unworthy restraints on the actions and 
desires of unmarried women ; they are such only as parents should 
impose on their daughtei-s to rear them up in virtue and those 
noble qualities, both of mind and heart, which are a woman’s best 
ornaments. There was a time when education of a very high 
order was given to our daughters, and which fitted them to hold 
Swayamvaras, at which they were permitted to choose their own 
husbands after trying them by their own standard of learning. 
But though the practice of educating their intellect has fallen 
into desuetude, the moral training which they yet receive under 
the paternal roof is capable of producing those sweet-tempered 
and amiable angels who adorn our households. The best proof wo 
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have of the effects of such training is the perfect ease and content 
with which a Hindu girl reconciles hei-self to the situation to which 
she finds herself suddenly transferred alter marriage in the house 
of her husband. Isolated from parents and I’cl.atives, and the boon 
companions of her youth, she docs not at all regret the change, but 
is a picture of humility and submission to the relatives of her hus- 
band, and at once contracts that love and aftectioii for them, which 
are to continue unbroken through her whole existence. Taught by 
the anxious mother to anticipate, even when too young, her future 
destiny, the Hindu girl evinces no ordinary moral strength in 
being able to form new associations .ami relationships, and to 
throw her whole life and soul into them, as if the associations 
and relationships from which she was parted only yesterday had 
never existtMl. It is the result of the severe moral training 
which Hindu mothers give to their daughters, and which, if 
allowed to combine with a sound and healthy education of the 
intellect, could not fail to add infinitely to those charms of social 
behaviour of which they are now the possessors. But if intel- 
lectual culture were only an alternative to moral training, it would 
be faj’^better that no education at all should be given than that a 
woman should be brought up in learning and letters, devoid of those 
excellent moral qualities which can alone be accpiired under the 
domestic government to which she is now subject. But intellec- 
tual education, under existing circumstances, cannot be so fully 
carried out as might be wished, owing to the prevalent system of 
early marriage. In this res}>ect the Hindus have much fallen 
and deteriorated from the position which they held in the time of 
Manu, when the marriageable ago of their daughters ranged 
from 12 to 15 instead of from 9 to 10. These early marriages 
are attended with such a forced maturity, that it is not unusual 
to see a girl of 12 with a child in her arms. The langour and 
pallor which succeed such premature development are not only 
destructive of physical health, but conduce largely to hicntal 
decrepitude and decay. The freshness of youth is invaded by 
the cares of early matronhood, and at the age of 25, when 
European ladies are mostly spinsters, a Hindu woman is 
strongly marked with age. . The institution of early marriages is, 
however, indicative of a state of society other than that of 
extreme poverty ; for the difficulty of gaining a livelihood is 
one of the most effective checks on inconsiderate marriages, and 
is one of the most powerful causes now in operation for restrain- 
ing the increase of population among the poor in all countries 
in Europe and America. The capacity for maintaining a wife 
aud family is the best criterion wo have of judging of^e 
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(Condition of a people, among whom Such social indulgences are 
liberally allowed. Blessed with a rich and fertile soil, the 
Natives of this country can, with very little labour and skill, 
command a sufficiency of food and the other necessaries of life to 
enable them to maintain a host of relatives, friends and kinsmen. 
Hindu parents are anxious to marry their sons and daughters, not 
merely that they may thereby discharge a duty which they owe 
to themselves and to their children, but that they may, while 
deriving an inconceivable pleasure from the play of the affec- 
tions, secure the honor of the family from the degradation to 
which prolonged celibacy and its supposed natural concomitants, 
illegal and immoral sexual unions, may bring upon it. The social 
reproach, however, would not have been itself so powerful a 
motive to the celebration . of early marriages, if the requisite 
means and expenditure were not so easily obtainable as they arc 
in India. The checks to mamngc and population which poverty 
brings to bear upon a nation, would have had their full play in 
• this country, but for the richness of the soil .and the compara- 
tive facility with which a livelihood is obtained. 

< 

As regards the filial love of the Hindus, it mf»y be 
remai'ked that it amounts almost to blind submission .and obedi- 
ence, which takes away from them all independence of 
thought and action. It is owing to this excess of filial piety 
that they cannot stir out of their homes to see and study for 
themselves distant countries and n.ations, or do anything that 
does not lie within a beaten tr.ack. Of the respect duo to 
parents, the text of Manu gives the following illustrations : — 

“ That pain .and care which a mother .and father undergo in 
producing and rearing children cannot bo compensated in a 
Hundred years.” “Let every man constantly do what may 
please his parents ; .and on all occasions, what may please his 
preceptor ; when those three are satisfied, his whole course of 
devotion is^accomplishod. ” “As long as those three live, so long 
he must perform no other duty for his own sake, but delight- 
ing in what m.ay conciliate their affections .and gratify thoir 
wishes, he must from day to day .assiduously w.ait on them. ” 
“By honoring those three, without more, a m.an effectually 
does whatever ought to be done ; this is his highest duty ; appear- 
ing before us like dharnia himself, and every other act is an 
upadharma^ or subordinate duty.” 

Among all nations, whether wise oi* uneducated, the honor 
dt|lto parents is recognized in some form of devotion or other. 
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But nowhere is a man forbidden to do anything for his omi sake, 
to recognize no other duty than that of assidiiously wtiiting on 
parents as long as they live, to conciliate their affections and 
gratify their wishes. True filial love, as the law of nature pre- 
scribes it, consists, on the side of children, in the practice of those 
actions which are useful to themselves and to their parents. It has 
its origin, — 1^^, in sentiment, for the affectionate care of parents 
inspires, from the most tender age, mild habits of attachment ; 
2ndly, in justice, for children owe to their parents a return and 
indemnity for the cares, and even for the expense they have 
caused them ; in personal interest, for if they use them ill, 

they give to their own children examples of revolt and ingrati- 
tude, which would authorize them at a future day to behave to 
themselves in a similar manner. But arc they bound to under- 
stand by filial love blind submission and obedience, or a reason- 
able submission founded on the knowledge of the mutual rights 
and duties of parents and children — rights and duties without 
the observance of which their mutual conduct is nothing but 
disorder ? To those who have fathers and mothers still living, 
it is Hot desirable to suggest any deviation from the course they 
hav(| been hitherto following, for they have been brought up 
by those fathers and mothei’s under a tacit and implied con- 
tract that they should obey them in all respects, even in their 
whims and caprices ; but those among us who are fathers of 
children should do those children the justice which, as educated 
and sensible men, with expanded minds and liberal hearts, they 
are iDOund to render. The rising generation would thus have 
under their enlightened {uis])ices greater independence of mind 
and liberty of action than it has beeij^our own lot to enjoy, and 
would be able to achieve those much needed reforms which their 
fathers are now barely permitted to speculate upon. 

The nature of the conjugal affection of the Hindus next 
demands notice. 

“ (Conjugal love,” says Volney, “is a virtue, because the con- 
cord and union resulting from the love of the married establish 
in the heart of the family a multitude of habits useful to its 
prosperity and preservation. The united pair are attached to 
and seldom quit their home; they superintend each particular 
direction of it ; they attend to the education of their children ; 
they maintain the respect and fidelity of domestics ; they pre- 
vent all disorder and dissipation ; and from the whole of their 
good conduct they live in ease and consideration ; whilst married 
persons who do not love one another fill their house with quarr^s 
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and troubles, create dissension between their children and the 
45ervants leaving both indiscriminately to all kinds of vicious 
habits; every one' in turn spoils, robs and plunders the house; 
the revenues are absorbed without profit, debts accumulate, the 
married pair avoid each other or contend in lawsuits ; and the 
“ whole family falls into disorder, ruin, disgrace, and want.” 

As a parallel to this truly graphic picture of the duties of 
married life, which v/ould apply to all ages and nations, the 
Hindu law prescribes the relative obligations of husbands and 
wives in the following words : — 

“Married women must be honored and adorned by their 
husbands. 

“ Where females are honored, there the deities are pleased ; 
but where they are dishonored, there all religious ticts become 
Jfruitless. 

“ Let women, therefore, be continually supplied with orna- 
ments, apparel and food at festivals and at jubilees by men 
desirous of wealth. 

“In whatever family the husband is contented with his 
wife, and the wife with her husband, in that house will fortune 
be assuredly permanent. 

Certainly, if the wife bo not elegantly attired, she will not 
exhilarate* her husband ; and if her lord want hilarity, offspring 
will not be produced. 

“ A wife being gaily adorned, her whole house is embellished ; 
but if she be destitute of ornaments, all will be deprived of 
decoration.” • 

Similarly on the part of the wife, Menu says — 

“ Him, to whom her hither has given her or her brother with 
the paternal consent, let her obsequiously honor while he lives, 
and When he dies, let her never neglect him. 

“ No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their hus- 
bands, no religious rite, no fasting ; as far only as a wife honors 
her lord, so fer she is exalted in heaven. 

“ A faithful wife who wishes to attain in heaven the mansion 
of her lord must do nothing unkind to him, bo he living or dead.’^ 

These rules are followed to the letter in eveiy Hindu 
family. Except by the utterly depraved, women arc honoured and 
adorned in every house. They are the lights of the zenana, 
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not only casting their halo on us while we are within dom, 
,but exercising a more lasting influence^on all our thoughts hhd 
actions. T^ey are the tutelar deities to whom we pay all the 
homage that is due to them. They are in fact the disposers 
of our social destinies ; and we, far from being the cruel tyrants 
we are sometimes represented to be, willingly submit those 
destinies into their hands. Really, if one were disposed 
to draw a picture of conjugal felicity that would * approve 
itself to the taste and admiration of all mankind, he could 
not select for his purpose a better subject than a married 
Hindu couple, who are the impersonations of mutual kindness 
and forbearance, who are the comfort, strength, and source of 
happiness of each other. But while the scandalous allusions 
by foreign writers to the condition of Hindu women as one of 
actual slavery cannot be too strongly deprecated, it cannot, on 
the other hand, be denied that there is a shady side of the picture, 
some dark spots which detract in no small degree from the 
merit and value of the whole. These dark spots occur in the 
shape of certain restraints on free social intercourse between 
man %nd wife. They might be the institutions of a barbarous 
age.* They might have had their origin in certain local peculi- 
arities and customs, but their continuance on the Statute Book 
and their practice up to the present day are scarcely cred\^table 
to those who, holding their women in the highest esteem, suffer 
themselves to be led by force of habit to outrage their own 
understanding. 

Take, for instance, such an ordinance os this — 

Let no man either eat with his wife, or look at her eating, 
or sneezing, or yawning, or sitting carelessly,” 

Now one of the greatest promoters of domestic happiness 
is the feimily board, at the head of which the mistress lof the 
house has a right to sit, to quicken the glow of social enjoyment 
by her presence. Her exclusion from it by Hindu law may, 
to some extent, be explained by thb share which Hindu women 
originally had in the cooking of the food and in the serving of 
it to all the members, including the servants of the house. The 
law also declares that a husband is to be revered as a god by a 
virtuous wife,” and their eating together may justly militate 
against that law. But in the present advanc^ state of our 
society, when the women of the house generally neither cook . 
their own food nor serve it with their own hands, and when the 
godriup of the husband is generally understood to be a mere* 

X 
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figure of spetich, the introduction into every respectable Native 
house of a family board, where a man and his wife with their 
sons and daughters and daughters-in-law may eat together, cannot 
fail to develope those social amenities in which we are now so 
particularly deficient. Female companionship is a desideratum in 
Hindu society, the- want of which every educated Bengali in his 
heart cannot but deeply regret. As long, therefore, as we do not 
succeed • in removing the existing restraints which prevent 
women from mixing in the society of men, so long do we not 
only give a handle to our traducers to charge us with cruelty 
and imkindness to the weaker sex, but we lend ourselves to the 
continuance of a system which is at once pernicious, and opposed 
to our tmest aspirations after happiness. The charms of female 
society are enhanced by nothing so much as music, and it 
is to bo regretted that whilst by almost all the Indian races, 
the Mahrattas* and the Hindus of the Upper Provinces espe- 
cially, music is reckoned as one of the principal accomplish- 
ments of women, it should be forbidden among their sisters 
in the Lower Provinces. In Ancient India music and danc- 
ing were considered as the most necessary accomplishments 
of women. When the Pandooas took shelter during their *^xile 
in the dominions of the king of Virata, Arjun offered his services 
as a music and dancing master, and was immediately introduced 
by the rajah to the ladies of his house, who were brought up 
by Arjun within a short time so perfect in the arts of singing 
and dancing, that the rajah was delighted with their perform- 
ances. In all schemes of female education now being followed 
out, the teaching of music should have a prominent place, and 
when our daughters and our wives are able to sing to us 
with their charming voices, or to play upon some of our fevourite 
instruments, we shall have a home made sweet, for the want of 
which we are now only full of vain regrets. 

Fraternal love is the love subsisting between brothers, 
whiclf enables them to establish the strength, security, and conserv- 
ation of the family. Brotliem united defend themselves a^inst 
all oppression ; they aid one Jinothcr in their wants ; they help one 
another in their misfortunes. The Hindu joint family system, 
under which brothers live together in the same house; may from 
this point of view be regarded as a source of strength to the 
family ; while at the same time it is natural to expect that such 
close associations and daily intercourse will make the family 
attachments and affections stronger than if they lived sepa- 
rately. But it is very doubtful whether- in reality this happy 
union and concord are invariably attained. It seems 
•natural to suppose that difference of tastes and tempers, diversity 
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of aims and pursuits, inequality of incomes, and the consequent 
unequal distribution of comforts and conveniences, tend to produce 
jealousy and dissension among brothers. Blessed is that tamily 
indeed where the causes of such jealousy and dissension do not 
exist. But the agreeable result of such an association is an 
exception rather than the rule, while at the same time it appears 
more probable that, by living separately, the causes of jealousy 
and discord are removed, while the natunil yearning for brotherly 
affection and kindness is intensified by absence and want of daily 
communion. The family strength is not a whit impaired by such 
separation, for brothers will help each other more earnestly and 
liberally in wants and misfortunes, than when one is a perpetual 
burden upon another, in which case the recipient of continual 
favors, instead of being an object of sympathy, love, or tender- 
ness, is looked upon with feelings the very reverse of those 
which one brother should entertain for another. 

• The duties of masters to servants are not clearly dbfinod in 
the Hindu Shastras, though we can bear testimoiiy to the gentle- 
ness, obedience, and faithfulness of Hindu servatits in general, 
as alSo to the kindness and consideration which they receive at 
the hands of their employers. There is a just equality between 
the service rend(n’e<i and the recompense paid, that is to say, the 
wages are equal to the labour performed. Besides, there are the 
extra gains which are not merely tolerated, but ac(juired under 
the direct sanction of their masters. These are the presents be- 
stowed on them at festivals and jubilees, not otily by the members 
of the familv in which they are employed, but by distaijt rela- 
tives and friends of their masters. The only respect in which the 
treatment of servants, though intrinsically kind and considerate, 
has an air of ill usage, is the kind of language used by Hindu mas- 
ters to their servants. In the first place, their names are purposely 
coiTupted to make them sensible of their state of servitude. Bam 
Chundcr, on accepting service, accepts with it the contemptible, 
abbreviation of his*name into Raino^ Sham Chunder into ShatnOf 
Gokul Chunder into Qoclo, and similar other corruptions ^qord- 
ing ’to the taste and fancy of the employers. Reprimands and 
threats are also conveyed in indecent and vulgar language, such 
as one could scarcely use towards another, however low his 
social position may be, without causing an immediate bre^h of 
the peace. Thanking a servant for the performance of a duty w 
unknown in Hindu society ; while every true-h^rted English- 
man cannot dismiss from his presence any of his menials who 
has executed an order without a gentle nod of the head, accom- 
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panied by an utterance of thanks from the mouth. Certainly a 
politeness of manner is due to servants, however kind you may be 
to them in other respects : and it therefore ill. becomes educated 
Native gentlemen, who are pioneers of social reforms and models 
of etiquette and good-breeding, to indulge in the epithets which 
their unpolished • forefathers were in the habit of lavishing on 
their servants. 

Among all the domestic virtues, the practice of economy is 
one most essential to the preservation and well-being of a family. 
Economy, in its narrower acceptation, means the proper distribu- 
tion of eveay thing that concerns the’ existence of a family. The 
idea of saving or accumulation does not necessarily come within 
its meaning ; neither does it imply parsimony or niggardliness. 
It means the capacity for so distributing a man’s income as to be 
able to meet his own wants and those of his family or depend- 
ents with an appearance of completeness in each department 
^ of living! In the exercise of this faculty it is not necessary that a 
man should avoid luxuries and confine himself to the necessaries 
of life — for luxuries are as essential to human existeni^e, to 
keep one in cheerfulness and health, in love with oneVself, 
one’s neighbours and one’s kindred, as the bare supply of the 
wants of life — ^food, house and raiment. Certainly that existence 
would be burdensome, and therefore perhaps not worth having, 
that would have to content itself with eating the same food, 
wearing the same apparel, and living in the same house, fimm the 
day that its possessor first saw the light of the sun to the day when 
he ceases to look on it. From the king on his throne to the 
humblest of his subjects, eveiy unit of humanity has his lux- 
urious comforts and indulgences ; and so equally the king and his 
humblest subject have ne^ of the exercise of economy in their 
respective scales of living. That economy consists in the act 
of being liberal in one kind of expenditure and in being 
saving in another, for if a man be libem in diet, he should 1^ 
saving in apparel; if he be liberal in the. hall, he should be 
saving in the stable ; if he be liberal in acts of charity, he 
sbould be silving in his sports and amusements, for ‘*he,^ says 
Bacon that is plentiful in expenses of all kinds will hardly be 
preserved from aecay.” To ap^y this principle to a Hinjiu mnily, 
reference has already been maae to the extravagant demands 
upon a man’s income or resources, and it has been shown how, 
under the joint family system, the earning of a single individual 
is cast upon a dozen idle pwple, and how, after providing for the 
wants of each, the samg is applied to the performance of rites 
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and ceremonies. A child’s annqptasAnn, A son or a daughter’s 
maniage, a father’s or mother’s shraddh^ either swallows up the 
scrapings of years or throws a man into irretrievable debt. 
Certainly in matters that come but once in a' way, a man may 
afford tQ be magnificent or extravagant, but oocasions for unusual 
expenditure occur so often and at such regular intervals in a 
Hindu family, that a man cannot be too careful or too scrupulous 
about spending money on these occasion^. He may, if he chooses, 
for once celebrate his son’s or his daughter’s marriage, so long as 
Hindu society may continue to recognize the giving of such 
marriages as a part of parental duty and obligation, 'with that 
rude show and glitter* which are considered irreproachable 
and even meritorious ; but when a man has many sons and 
many daughters to marry, ho cannot recklessly indulge a lavish 
outlay upon each without ruining himself or bringing misfortune 
upon those very children, upon whom he spent his fortune for 
no earthly good to them or nimself. There are instances of men 
still living upon whose marriages many lakhs of rujJeeswere spent 
by their reckless parents, who are now paupers and dependents 
for tljdir bread upon private friendship and charity. But there 
am BO many other demands upon the resources of a Hindu 
family besides those for appointed rites, obligations or ceremonies, 
that they literally swallow up the fortune of a Croesus by their 
too frequent recurrence and unusual heaviness. The exchange 
of presents between friends and relatives is .a mark of esteem, 
love, or affection. But who is there in Hindu society who 
has not ai some time or other been made painfully sensible of the 
real nature of these presents ? Are they not exaction^ alike, dis- 
creditable to those who give and to those who take them ? Who 
that has married daughters has not suffered anguish of heart 
and vexation of spirit at the approach of those numerous festi- 
vals and seasons, when one must do his best, beg, borrow’ or steal, 
to send his son-in-law and his host of relatives presents, not 
according to their own means and competence, but suited to the 
rank and dignity of the recipients. If considered ineligible, 
they are received with taunts and derision, which the hearers of 
those presents are directed to repeat to the sender. Who, again, 
that has nmrried his son into a family richer than his own has not 
had to pocket similar insults from the relatives of his own daugh- 
ter-in-law ? The exchange of presents has been so systematized 
that there are regulated limits to the character and value, of 
each present. One who cannot come up to the prescribed 
standard is degraded in the eyes of his friends and relatives. 
But irrespective of the claims of near relatives and friends 
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to such presents, there are various outside demands which a man 
cannot avoid, or insufficiently meet, without making himself 
amenable to social reproach. If you are invited to a wedding 
either on the part of the bride or the bridegroom, you must 
send suitable presents in clothes and eatables. If you xire invited 
to a poojah, you must put in your pocket a couple of rupees, 
a rupee, a half-rupee, or even a quarter of a rupee to present at 
the place of worship, and you must calculate upon your recep- 
tion according to the value of your present. It was once thi; 
subject of talk in Native society that at a certain respectable 
Native gentleman’s house, the guests were actually treated to 
dinner in three differept styles, — a first chiss dinner being given 
to those who paid a rupee, a second cbiss to those who paid half 
a rupee, and a third class to those who paid a quarter. These 
interminable presents, which are neither the tokens of friend- 
ship i\or love, are intolerable bores and nuisances which do 
not enrich the man who receives them, but make him who 
gives them poor indeed. Awakened to the folly and extrava- 
gance of these expenses, we should consider whether, having 
regard to those higher demands upon our resources wllich as 
kinsmen, citizens, and subjects we are bound to satisfy, we should 
blindly submit to custom and convention, and do as our forefathers 
did, or whether we should take lessons from those around us and 
learn to regulate our expenditure with a justcr regard to our means. 
There are even among the Hindus men of open-handed .charity 
who are exceptions to the rule, but their existence docs not in any 
way palliate or cover the fault of the class to which they belong. 

To this cursory review of the domestic life of the Hindus, con- 
sidered under the principal heads of their relative duties to each 
other as members of a family living together under the same 
roof, it only remains to add that, if parents have been warned of 
the consequences of bringing up their children in habits of 
luxury- which they will not have the me.ans of indulging in after- 
life ; if children have been admonished of their blind submission 
to the whims and caprices of their parents at the sacrifice of 
their own independence of thought and liberty of action ; if 
brothers have been reminded of the propriety of living separately, 
clear of subjugation to the family ; if habits of frittering away 
the acquisitions of labor on v.anity, feeding and unprofitable 
objects have been reproved; the warnings, admonitions, and 
reproofs also point to a model of domestic economy the most 
perfect of its kind for the people of this country to follow, 
namely, that presented by their Western brothers, who are their 
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own masters and maintainers ” who are the architects of their 
own fortunes ; who spend it at their own will, and upon whom the 
stroke of misfortune falls singly and individually without in- 
volving others in their ruin. If they have risen high in the scale 
of nations ; if they form, as it were, the vanguard of modern civi- 
lization ; if they are the masters of the sea and the terrors of 
the battlcf-field ; if they arc at the same time the first nation in 
the peaceful arts ; if they are the mould of form and the glass of 
fashion ; if charity beiims in their coimtonanco and patriotism 
glows in their hearts ; it is because “ every man’s aim among them 
is to stand by himself in the world, to look to his own 
individual means and resources and no other, and yet act in 
•subordination to the good of all mankind. 
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RULES,. 


Object. 

I. The object of the Association is to promolfe the develop- 
aent of Social Science in the Presidency of Bengal. 

Membership. 

II. Any person who pays an annual subscription of Twelve 
lupees^ or a life subscription of One Hundred Rupees^ shall be a 
aember of the Association. 

III. Every member shall have the right of attending and 
oting at the annual, quarterly, and special meetings of the 
Association, of being eligible to any of its offices, and of receiving 
, copy <if its Transactions. 

it'^. The annual subscription shall be payable in advance on 
he first day of January in each year. 

V. Any member whose annual subscription shall not be paid 
efore the end of the year for which it is due, shall be liable to 
ave his name struck off the list of members by the Council. 

VI. Any member desirous of withdrawing from the Assoeia** 
ion must communicate his wish to the Secretaries in writing, but 
e will be liable for the subscription of the year in which such 
ommunication is received. 


Officers and Government. 

VII. The Association shall have a President, two Vice- 
presidents, and two Honorary Secretaries, who are also Treasurers. 

VIII. The Association shall be governed by a Council, con- 
isting of fifteen ordinary members, besides the above office-bearers, 
he Council may fill up vacancies in its own body as they occui: 
uring the year. 

IX. All office-bearers and ordinary members of Council 
liall be elected at the annual meeting, and shall hold office tilUthc 
Dnual meeting next ensuing ; they shall be eligible for re-election. 
This rule shall apply to all Officers elected by the Council daring 
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Mules. 


X. The Council shall ordinarily meet once a quarter, and 
. when specially summoned together by the Pr^ident of the Asso- 
ciation, or at thd requisiAon of any five members of the Council. 

Departments and SsctioNS. 

XI. Tho Association shall bo divided into four departments : 
the first, for Jurisprudence and Law ; the second, for Education ; 
the thi/rd, for Health ; and the fourth, for Economy and Trade. 

XII. The Council shall divide itself into sections corres- 
ponding to the above departments. The President and Secre- 
taries shall be ex-officio members of every section. Each section 

, may appoint its own Chairman and Secretary, who, if not already 
members of the Council under Kule 9, shall have the right of 
taking part in its deliberations and of voting at its meetings. 

XIII. The work of a section shall consist in collecting, 

classifying, and arranging the papers and information relating to 
its own department. For this purpose it may associa‘i/e with 
itself other members of the Association. * 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

XIV. The Council may also form other Sub-Committees of 
its body for special purposes, and such Sub-Committees shall also 
have the power of adding to their number other members of the 
Association. The President and Secretaries are ex-offimo members 
of all Sub-Committees. 


• Meetings. 

XV. The meeting of the Association shall be annual, 
quarterly, and special. 

XVI. The annual and quarterly meetings of the Association 
shall be held in Calcutta. The former shall be convened by the 
Council in January of each year, and the latter in the months of 
January, March, July, and November. 

XVII. Special meetings of the Association may be convened 
by the Council at such time and place, and for such purpose as they 
shall think fit. 

X VIII. At the annual meeting of the Association, the Presi- 
dent, or one of the Vice-Presidents, shall deliver an address, and 
the general and sectional reports for the past year shall be read* 
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Begulations relating to pujpera. 

XIX. The quarterly meetings of the Association shall be 
held for the reading and discussion of papers merely. 

Secretahiat. 

XX. The Honorary Secretaries shall, by mutual agreement, 
divide the duties of their office between them, reporting such 
arrangement to the Council. 


Accounts. 

XXL The accounts of the Association shall be audited by 
two members of the Association, not being members of Council, 
who shall be appointed at the annual meeting. 

XXII. The funds of the Association shall be lodged in the 
Bank of Bengal, and cheques shall be drawn only upon the signa- 
ture of Jhe President (or one of the Vice-Presidents) and one of 
the Setretaries. 


Branch Associations. 

XXIII. The Association shall correspond with, and affiliate 
to itself. Branch Associations established out of Calcutta. 

XXIV. As a condition of such affiliation. Branch Associa- 
tions shall pay to the funds of the Parent Association a sum of 
six Rupees per annum for each one of their members, in return for 
which such members shall be entitled to a copy of its Transactions, 
and to the privilege of attending its meetings in Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO PAPERS. 

1. With a view to direct the communications of members 
and others into the most useful channels, the Council have drawn up 
certain heads of enquiry in each department. But it is not intended 
to cbnfine discussion to these particular subjects ; papers on 
other interesting topics which may occur to individuals will also 
he accepted by the Council# 
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2. All papers should be sent to the Honorary Secretaries at 
the Metcalfe Halb nt least one month before the meeting at which 
they are to be read. On the first page of eve^ paper should be 
written the subject, and the name and address oi the author. 

3. As a rule, all papers shall be submitted by the General 
Secretaries to the section which they may concern, upon whose 
recommendation alone they shall be accepted by the Council, pro- 
vided that in special cases in. which the President may think it 
conducive to the interests of tbe Society, he may, on the inspection 
of a paper, 'exercise his discretion in accepting it without previous 
submission to the section. 

4. A paper will ordinarily be read by its author, or by some 
friend nominated by him for the purpose ; failing such, it will be read 
by the Secretary in the particular department which it concerns. 

6. Papers, when read, should be left with the Secretary to the 
department, by whom they will be returned to the General Secre- 
taries. * 

<■ 

6. No paper, already published, can be read. No«'paper, 
which has been accepted, caji be published privately, except by 
permission of the Council. 

7. The Council may print any paper either in whole or in 
part, or may exclude any paper altogether from the Transactions, 
as they see fit. Members of the Association will be entitled to 
twenty spare copies of any printed papers which they may contribute. 

8. All papers should be composed in as clear and concise a 
style as possible. They should be confined, as far as practicable, to 
the relation of facts and observations bearing upon the question, and 
should avoid,, as far as may be, the enunciation of general prin- 
ciples and of philosophical theories and reflections. It is quite true 
that the promotion of Social Science demands that deductions 
should be drawn from ascertained facts, but it is believed that the 
requisite data not yet been accumulated, and that the 
Association will, for the present at least, be most beneficially 
engaged in the collection of Social Statistics. 

9. With a view to preserve the object with* which general 
ideetings of the Association are held, viz.y the discussion of the 
subjects which may be then introduced, no papers shall be read 
extenso which will occupy more than a quarter of an hour in the 
reading, but in the event of the paper being longer, a prSiis or 
abstract shall be read instead. Such abstract shall be submitted 
for the approval of the Council together with the original paper. 



ANNUAL fiEPORT OP THE COUNCIL FOR THE 
YEAR 18G7. 


In presenting their first Animal Report, the Council 
desire to refer to the Introductory Part of the first 
number of the Society’s Transactions, published a few 
months since, for a brief narrative of the early history 
of the Association. Notwithstanding several resigna- 
tions which took place at the beginning of the year, the 
number of the Society’s members has steadily increased, 
and {here is therefore every reason to suppose that 
the •Association is gaining confidence and import- 
ance in the eyes of the community. The total number 
of members who have been enrolled during the year, 
inclusive of the members of the Connaglmr Eranch 
Association, who are in a manner members of this 
Association also, is 202. It must be rememl)crcd that 
hitherto the Association has, as it were, been on its 
trial ; but now that it has completed the first year of its 
existence, the Council have every confidence that it will 
receive the warm support of all those who are interested 
in the social welfare of this country. 

Meetings , — A quarterly session of the Association 
was held in July, and extended over tliree evenings. 
Besides the President’s inaugural Addr(.‘ss, ten papers on 
various subjects were read in the dilferent Sections, and 
the greater part of them have since been pul)Iislied in 
the Transactions of the Association. In November the 
Council exercised their discretion in postponing the ordi- 
nary quarterly meeting of the Society, as no papers 
were reported to be ready for reading and discussion at 
that meeting. 
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Council— subjects which have engaged the atten- 
tion of the Council since the meeting in July last 
are (1) the condition of the agricultural classes in 
Bengal ; (2) the condition of the native artizan classes 
in Calcutta, and the expediency of holding an Exhibi- 
tion of native arts and manufactures in connection with 
the Society ; and (3) native female education. Questions 
regarding the agricultural classes were printed and 
widely circulated.^ They were also translated into 
Bengali for the use of those gentlemen who were 
unacquainted with the Englisli language; and the 
Council are happy to state that replies to these queries 
are now being received almost daily. Tlic inquiries 
relating to the artizan classes and female education have 
also been issued."^' It is to be lioped that those interested 
in either subject will aid the Society with tlic inlprma- 
tion requested, and that both tlic mercantile and trading 
communities will show their appreciation of the utility 
of the proposed Exhibition by active co-operation with 
the Association. 

Transactions . — One number of the Transactions was 
published during the year, and copies have been dis- 
tributed to the members of the Association free of 
charge. The Council have much pleasure in acknow- 
ledging the support which has been accorded to the 
Society’s publication by the Supreme and the several 
local Governments. 

The Government of India has subscribed for 25 copies. 


of Bengal 

20 


of NorUi-Wcst Provinces 

50 

39 

of Punjab 

12 

93 

of Madras 

25 

99 

of Bombay 

41 

99 


173 .copies. 


♦ See pages xi — xiv. 
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Finance . — The total subscriptions for the year aggre- 
gate Es. 2,382, of which Es. 1,498 have been collected. 
The Council regret that so large a balance should 
still be outstanding, and they trust that members 
will in future see the necessity of punctuality in paying 
their subscriptions, in order to enable the Secretaries to 
meet the engagements of the Association. There have 
been some small receipts- from the sale of the Transac- 
tions. The annual expenditure during the year amoun- 
ted to Es. 1,202, leaving a balance in hand of Es. 491. 
The liabilities of the Association amount to Es. 569 
against assets, which are estimated at Es. 638. The 
financial results of the year are therefore encouraging 
so far as they show a surplus. The accounts for the 
year have been passed by the Finance Committee, and 
under Eule 21 it is now necessary to appoint as 
auditors two members of the Association who have 
not also been members of the Council during the past 
year. 

Branch Associations , — One of the objects of this 
Association is to promote the study of social questions 
by the afliliation of Branch Associations in the Mofussil. 
One such Association has been affiliated during the 
year at Connaghur, through the exertions of Babu 
Shib Chunder Deb of that place, and the Council are 
desirous of encouraging the formation of similar Socie- 
ties elsewhere. 

Library , — It was notified at the last session that a 
commencement had been made towards the formation 
of a Statistical Library of Eeference, and it is now the 
pleasing duty of the Council to acknowledge the numer- 
ous presentations they have received during the year 
from the various Governments as well as from .private 
individuals. A list of these books will be appended to 
the next number of the Transactions. 
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The Rules uf the Association which were drawn up 
on the basis approved in January last, and the regula- 
tion regarding papers which have been prescribed by the 
Council, require the confirmation of this meeting. The 
Council would recommend, however, a slight alteration 
in the constitution of the Association. It has been 
found desirable that the Secretaries to the different 
sections should also be admitted to and take part in the 
meetings of the Council, and it is therefore proposed to 
add to Rule 12 the words “who, if not already members 
of the Council under Rule 9, shall have the right of 
taking part in its deliberations and of voting at its 
meetings.’* As this is an alteration which affects to 
some extent the constitution of the Association, the 
Council do not consider that they have the power to 
effect it of their own motion. 


The Annual Meeting at which the above Report 
was read, was held in the Town Hall, Calcutta, on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 29th January 1868. It was 
unfortunate that the day in question was the great 
Hindu festival of Sri Punchomi, and this fact doubtless 
prevented the attendance of many Native gentlemen 
who were desirous of being present at the Meeting. The 
occurrence of the festival was not brought to the notice 
of the Council at the time the day was fixed, and 
when the mistake was discovered, although a meeting 
of the Council was specially called to consider the 
matter, it was found impossible to make any alteration 
in the previous arrangements. As it was, there was a 
considerable audience of members and visitors, and 
the meeting was attended by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Commander-in- 
Chief, and the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. The annual 
address was delivered by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Phear, 
President of the Association, and will be found in the 
.. present number of the Transactions. 
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The Council and the Office Bearers elected for the 
present year are as follows : — 

THE HON’BLB Me. JUSTICE PH EAR. 

'Fice-??rc0il?cttta. 

THE HON^BLE Me. JUSTICE NORMAN. 

THE HON*BLE Me. JUSTICE DWARKA NATH MITTRA. 


W. S, Atkinson, Esq. 

T. Faequhae, M.D. 

J. B Knight, Esq. 

The Rev. J Long.* 

A. Mackenzie, C-S. 

F. J. Mouat, M.D. 

SiE William Muie, K.C.S.I. 
Majoe F. B. Nobman. 


OlouncU. 

j S. Q. Chuckeebutty, M.D. 

' The Rev. Professor K. M. Banbejba. 
1 Babu Juggodanund Mookerjea. 

„ Ram Chundke Mittea. 
j „ Greesh Chunder Ohosb. 

' Manockjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Moulvi Abdool Lutbbp Khan Ba- 

: HADOOB. 


Sccretatif0* 

H. BEVERLEY, Esq., C. S. 

BABU PEARY CHAND MITTRA. 

The quarterly session of the Association was held 
on the following day. The sections of Jurisprudence and 
Law and of Economy and Trade met in the morning, and 
those of Education and Health in the evening. Most 
of the papers that were read on that occasion, and an 
abstract of the discussion that ensued, will be found in 
the following pages. 

It may not he out of place to add that, at the 
request of the Council, His Excellency the Viceroy, the 
lieutenant-Govcrnor of Bengal, and the liord Bishop of 
Calcutta have accepted the office of Patrons of the 
Association, and in doing so, have expressed their entire 
sympathy with the objects of the Society and their 
readiness at any time to render it such assistance as may 
lie within their power. 

H. BEVERLEY, • 

PEARY CHAND MOTRAJ 
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SUBJECTS OE :§NQUIRY. 


Inquiries regarding Female Education. 

1. How many schools do you know of in your district, or 

neighbourhood, for the instruction of females ? and are such schools 
for girls only, or for the instruction of girls and boys together ? ' 

Note. — I n the replies to this question, some designation or description of the 
schools referred to should be given, so that, in the event of the same schools being 
returned in different answers, they may he identified, and not counted more than 
once, 

2. How many female scholars are there on the rolls of such 
schools collectively, and what is the average daily attendance ? 

3. Can you say whether caste has any influence upon the 
admission of girls to such schools? 

a 

4. At what age do girls generally enter school, and how long 
do they remain ? 

6. State the causes, so far as you are aware of them, of the 
withdrawal of female pupils from school ? 

6. What is the course of study generally pursued in the 
schools with which you are acquainted, and state in particular 
whether English or needlework is taught in them ? 

7. Have you observed any difference in the progress made 
generally by all the girls in a i^hool, as compared with that of the 
pupils in a boys^ school of a similar kind ? 

8. State as nearly as you can the number of male and female 
teachers respectively employed in the schools to which you are re- 
ferring, and whether any school is under female superintendence .or 
charge solely ? 

9. To what extent does it appear to you that education is 
continued after the girls are withdrawn from school ? 

10. To what extent do you consider that female education 
has increased within the last five years, both as to the numbers 
taught and the nature of instruction imparted ? 

11. Do you think zenana education more adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the natives of this country than schooi education ? 



State whether any social difficulties hinder the instruction 
of females in the family housCj and in particular whether the Hindu 
family system places any peculiar difficulties in the way of young 
married women being educated by their husbands? 

13; What is your opinion on the subject of normal schools? 

14. Do you approve of the suggestion to select widows as 
teachers^ or do you think the employment of married women 
preferable ? 

15. State any opinions which you may entertain as to the 
best means of promoting and extending female education ? 

Answers to the above questions, or any information bearing upon the subject of 
this paper, may be sent to either of the Secretaries of the Association (H. Bever< 
ley, Esq, C.S., or Babu Peary Cband Mittra) at the Metcalfe Hall, or to the Secre* 
tary to the Education Section, H. H. Locke, Esq., Bengal Club. 


Inquiries regarding Agriculture and the condition of the Agricniltural 
classes, 

1. What crops are grown in your district^ and in what pro- 
portions ? 

2. How many crops are produced on the same land in the 
year? State what they are, distinguishing between those that are 
sown simultaneously and those that are sown in rotation. Is 
land in your district allowed to lie fallow ? If so, at what inter- 
vals, and for what period ? 

8. What is the average extend? of ground actually cultivated 
by each ryot ? 

4. Do ryots to any extent (and if so, to what extent) employ 
hired labour ? Or does any practice exist under which ryots 
holding didinct lands assist each other by the loan of labour and 
implements ? 

Is there any cultivation carried on by means of an educated 
class applying their own capital to the purpose, and themselves 
directing the cultivation by hired labour ? 

6. To what extent do individuals or families combine in 
taking and cultivating land ? Is there any competition in regard 
to the taking of land, and if not, how are rents regulated ? 
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6. What capital does a ryot usually possess in the shape of 
cattle, implements, grain, or other stored produce, buildings, or 
available money? How many acres is it commonly estimated 
that each plough will cultivate ? 

7. Is there any ryot in your district who has capital as 
above, so as to be independent of the Mahajun ? 

8. What shape do the Maiiajun^s advances usually take, and 
in what shape and to what extent are they repaid ? Is the account 
between the ryot and the Mahajun annually settled and the 
balance discharged ? 

9. State the manner in which the produce of the soil, distin- 
guishing between different crops, is disposed of? Trace it fn)m 
the field to the consumer. Does the cultivator go to the buyer or 
to market with his produce, or does the buyer come tq him? 
Does the sale take place by sample ? 

10. Give the market price of each class of produce for as 
many years back as you can. 

Jl. Is marriage among the agricultural classes a mattei; 
of course at any customary age, or is it governed by any considera- 
tion of the means of living ? 

12. Do the ryots’ children receive any education? If so, 
at’ what age are they taken from school to be employed upon the ’ 
land? 


Inquiries regarding the Ariizan classes of Calcutta. 

1. What is the nature of your business ? 

2. What is the number *of native artizans in your employ? 
and how is their labour distributed ? 

8. Do they work on your premises or at their homes ? 

4. Distribute them as far as possible according to caste, 
age, sex, and place of birth ? 

6. What proportion of them live in Calcutta and in the 
Suburbs ? Do their families reside with them ? 

6. Have any of them been attracted to Calcutta from agfri- 
cultural pursuits by the prospect of higher wages ? 

7. How were they trained to their occupation ? Have, they 
received it from their fathers, or is any system of apprenticeship 
in use amongst them ? 
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8. What proportion are able to read and Write ? 

9. Can you gfive any information as to their habits ? Are they 
intemperate or otherwise ? 

10. What wages do they earn ? State the maximum and 
minimum given by you ? 

11. Are wages higher than they were ten years ago, and to 
what extent ? 

12. Do all your workmen receive monthly wages, or are 
any of them paid by the job ? 

13. Are you in the habit of making advances ? 

14. Do the Native artizans work through Sirdars ? 

15. Do any of them save money out of their earnings? 
Would the institution of Savings Banks be likely to foster a 
spirit of prudential economy ? 

16. Are they in the habit of working at home on their own 
account? And do they employ others under them^ 

17 . Do they belong to any societies, benefit, or trade, or are 
they limited or practically controlled by caste ? 

18 Is the supply of labour in your branch of trade increas- 
ing or diminishing ? and what is the cause ? 

19. Is your work performed by hand labour or by machinery ? 
Where machinery is in use, are the results satisfactory? 

20. Do you use principally European or Native tools ? Do the 
workmen find their own tools ? 

21. How does the work of Native artizans bear comparison 
with that of Europeans, as to skill and as to speed of execution ? 
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ADDRESS 


BY TUJfi 

nON’BLE Mb. JUSTICE PHEAR, 

PRESIDENT OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

[Delivered on tlie 29tli Jjimiary 1868.] 


Ladies and Gentlemen^ 

So short a period of time has elapsed since I last 
had the honour of addressing the members of this Association 
from this chair, that no considerable amount of material has mean- 
while accumulated to call for report or summarizing at the hands 
of the President, What I liavc to say on this head would of itself 
occupy a very small portion of the time allotted to the Address of 
this evening, and, therefore, I venture to think that 1 may usefully 
open the proceedings of this meeting by attempting to complete 
the survey, upon which I entered last July, of the extensive field 
of labour lying open to the working promoters of Social Science 
in this country. On that occasion, I omitted to touch upon the 
subjects comprised within our fourth and last section. Economy 
and Trade, and I propose now to call your attention to some of 
the more salient topics of consideration, which appear to me to 
arise from them. 

It will occur at once to most of you that many of the matters 
with which this section deals, fall under the general designa- 
tion of Political Economy ; and you may, not unnaturally, feel 
unwilling to spend an hour in listening to any exposition from me 
of so well-worn a subject as this is. But our words Economy 
and Trade, while embracing, as they undoubtedly do, all that 
Political Economy represents, extend much beyond it, and give ns 
warrant for entering precincts within which the political economist 
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would be entirely out of place. But even upon the area usually 
covered by political economy itself, it may npt be uninteresting 
to you to be reminded how much there is in this country, to 
which the principles of political economy as a science are neces- 
sarily inapplicable, simply because the assumptions of fact, upon 
which the truth of those principles depends, cannot here be 
made. If, therefore, I should trespass upon your patience by 
dwelling upon some matters which in Europe arc disposed of by 
a few of the elementary propositions of that science, I hope 
you will find excuse for me in my desire to exhibit some of the 
reasons wdiy, as I conceive, calculations, made in strict con- 
formity with its rules, must, in a community subject to the 
social conditions which obtain in India, so often lead to incorrect 
results. 

By far the most important part of the economy of this 
country is that which concerns the production and distribution 
of articles of food, chiefly of grain and pulse. It divides itself 
naturally into two distinct branches of industry, nanie^’y, the 
cultivation of the soil, and tlic conveyance of the produce the 
consumer. I will ask you to consider for a few moments the 
peculiar circumstances under which the former is carried on in 
India. Of course wo all know that not only is labour required 
for the cultivation of the soil, as for all other reproductive pro- 
cesses, but also some capital is necessary for it. The labourer 
must have the means of living while he is preparing for the 
future crop \ he wants a roof to cover him, clgthes, implements, 
draught-cattle, and from time to time, at any rate, he needs 
manure for the soil. All these things are capable of being 
represented by a money value, because they can be obtained in 
exchange for money, and therefore when capital is spoken of in 
the aggregate, it is convenient and usual to mention its money 
equivalent only. I need hardly remark that although no process 
of reproduction can be carried on with absolutely no capital at all, 
still most of them admit of various degrees of successful activity 
with the application of different amounts of capital ranging from 
deficiency to waste. Tins is eminently the case with agriculture. 
And it is evidently of prominent interest to the public that the 
cultivator of the soil should have available for his use at least as 
much capital as is needed for the maximum of production in the 
year. Let us see what means he has in Bengal of procuring 
this amount, or, rather, let us enquire in what way the capital 
which is employed by him reaches his hands. My residence in 
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this country has not been long enough, nor have my opportunities 
of observation been sufficiently numerous, to enable me to speak 
on this topic otherwise than with great diffidence as to tlie 
correctness of my conclusions. Still such as these arc, I am 
bound to be guided by tliem in asking you to follow me in pursuit 
of some infirmities, which seem to have made themselves apparent 
to me in your agricultural economy. 

From the best information which I can glean, the whole of 
the grain and pulse cultivation in this Presidency is effected by 
rptSj whose holdings range in extent from five to tlnrty hcegahs 
of land. Probably the average quantity of land held by each 
ryot is about 9 or 10 hcegahs, say 3 or 5 English acres. For this 
he pays rent to a landlord who may or may not be the zemindar 
responsible to Government for the revenue. I may presently 
make one or two observations as to the state of relations between 
the ryot and his landlord. For the present I will confine myself 
to saying that those relations seem to me devoid of any personal 
clcraerrt. The landlord is simply a rent-charger, whom the ryot 
scarcely knows, and from whom he has nothing to expect in the 
way of sympatliy, advice, or of assistance ; the most that he can 
generally look for is, that in times of great distress he may 
obtain from him some relaxation in the payment of his kists. 
Any improvement which is to be done to the land, or any secu- 
rity to be raised against flood or storm, must be at the ryot’s own 
expense, and all losses fall upon his shoulders, so that, as regards 
risks of all kinds, he is in the position of absolute owner of the 
laud, under the obligation to pay an annual quit rent, but with- 
out the material advantages of real ownership. Placed in this 
situation, he is, it must be remembered, though naturally intelli- 
gent, still a supremely ignorant man, possessing no education 
whatever beyond that which is involved in In’s having been 
brought up in the open field to the business of bis forefathers. 
And it must be added that except in rare instances, so far, 
at any rate, as regards Western Bengal, he either has no capital 
at all, or what he has is very insufficient for the working of 
his little plot. In view of these facts alone, an Etiglishman would 
be greatly at a loss to imagine how cultivation of the soil could 
bo maintained with any sort of method or permanency. In truth, 
it is only by the introduction of an element which is, I believe, 
essentially peculiar to India, that the difficulty is got over. The 
ryot, obtains what capital he wants from the mahajmi. The usttal 
course of dealing between these two persons, as I understand it, 
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may be described, for Lower Bengal, pretty accurately asibllows 
The mahajun provides the ryot with seed for spwing, which is to 
be returned to him in kind at the harvest with a surplus of 50 
per cent, in quantity by way of interest, irrespective of time, 
Jle also advances money for the payment of the landlord’s rent, 
for purchase of new implements and repairs of old, as well as for 
other exigencies ; and this is to be repaid him with interest at the 
rate of about two per cent, per mensem, either in the shape of an 
equivalent of paddy, reckoning at bazar prices, or in money, at 
the option of the lender. And, finally, if, as generally happens, 
the ryot should fall short of paddy for the subsistence of his 
family before the coming in of the new crops, the mahajun furnishes 
him with so much as lie needs for this purpose, on the same 
terms as if it were borrowed for seed. As security for the due 
discharge, by the ryot, of his indebtedness, thus incurred both 
in money and grain, the mahajun takes an hypothecation of his 
debtor^s future crop, and eventually places a bailiff at the thresh- 
ing floor to insist upon his lien. In this way the whole of the 
principal crop of the year usually passes, in the first mtance, 
into the hands of the mahajun^ and the ryot himself onl^ gets 
.what is left after his creditor has satisfied his own claims. This 
margin is seldom considerable, and may sometimes be nothing. 
And I think I may venture to assert without risk of material error, 
that the amount of produce which thus falls to the share of the 
cultivator, together with the cold weather crops, very rarely suffices 
to maintain him and his family for the whole of the year. Con- 
sequently the round of borrowing commences again, and so year 
by year renews itself under a necessity from which the unfortu- 
nate debtor can scarcely ever hope to escape. 

If the representation, which I have just endeavoured to give, 
is fairly faithful to the actual facts, we have before us a reproduc- 
tion of the English agricultural triad, namely, the labourer, the 
capitalist, and the rent-owner, each essentially separate from the 
other, for the cases in which the ryot unites the character of 
capitalist to that of labourer arc so few that they may be 
disregarded in a general view. It is obvious, however, that 
the mutual relations between the ryot, the mahajun, and the 
zemindar respectively, as I have described them, are very different 
from those which obtain between the labourer, the tenant farmer, 
and the landlord, in England. And I think it is also pretty 
clear in reference to the division of the produce of the soil 
oetween these persons, that the rules which are found to 
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regulate the proportions between the labourer’s wages, capitalist's 
profit, and landlord's rent in the more advanced countries of 
the west, have as yet very little applicability in India. For 
instance, the celebrated llicardo theory of farming rents is 
founded upon the hypothesis that the fanner brings a capital 
for investment, and that he will not be satisfied with a less 
profit in agriculture than the same capital would bring him, 
if employed in another direction. Now, if the ryot be the real 
rent-payer, he is certainly guided by no such considerations as 
this, for he has no capital to carry elsewhere, if he would. And 
if the mahajuny by reason of being the source from which the 
ryot ‘draws his means of paying his landlord, exercises any con- 
trol over the rate of rent, I apprehend that it is too indirect to 
cause such a result as could be made the subject of separate dis- 
crimination. There is no obligation, contractual or otherwise, as 
between him and the landlord, and tvheuever he pays the rent, he 
does so, not in pursuance of a previous undertaking, but merely 
because he secs that it is worth his while, having regard to his 
civil r«medics against the ryot and his crops, to lend the tenant 
so mifch money. Moreover, even if it were accordant with fact 
that the mahajun had a direct hand in the arrangement of the 
rent to be paid by the ryot, 1 doubt very much whether, in the 
present social condition of this country, anything like a com- 
petition of capital would make itself apparent in the matter. 
Mahajuns are in a great degree local monopolists, Jllach one 
planted in the midst of a group of mud huts has his own set of 
clients, bound to him by a tic of indebtedness, such as renders 
it almost impossible that they should transfer themselves from his 
books to those of any rival who might be supposed to offer them 
better terms. The business passes down from father to son, and, 
in some of its features, recalls to the mind the idea of the small 
petifogging attorney and money-lender, who still holds sway in 
out-of-the-way European townships. But J suspect that its pro- 
fits have not yet come to be governed by the iiifluenee of the 
subtle law of competition. 

While thus alluding to the general character of a village 
mahajun’s business, it may not perhaps be out of place for me to 
remark that during the late Orissa famine, the executive officers 
of Government curiously allowed themselves at one time to be 
misled by a mistaken deduction from the apparent behaviour of 
the mahajuns. When ryots were dying by hundreds from sheer 
want of food, it was still believed that there were large 
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quantities of rice shut up in the mahajun^s fjolahSj and that only 
a higher price was needed to bring these into the markets. The 
event demonstrated that this was a grievous error, and I cannot 
help thinking that it was an error which never ought to have 
been committed. Tt seems to me that it was against all reason- 
able probability that the maJiajiins should, as a body, look quietly 
on, while starvation and ruin were rapidly destroying the very 
elements of their own trade, without making an effort to 
arrest their progress. Surely it would have been more just 
and more consonant with experience to have expected that the 
mahajun would, at least, never permit his clients actually to die 
before his eyes, as long as there was a mouthful of paddy in* his 
golahSy and, therefore, to have recognized in the daily increasing 
death-rate the surest possible sign that all grain had disappeared 
from the village centres. 

To return to the subject of rent. — If its rate be not in any 
material degree dependent upon a competition of capital through 
the channel either of the ryot or the mahajuny there icmaiii 
three other modes in which it may be adjusted, namely, pci^onal 
competition between the ryots uninflucTiced by consideration of 
returns for capital, custom, and the award of a third party, as, for in- 
stance, of a Court of Justice, invoked by cither landlord or tenant 
for the purpose. I am disposed to think that the first of these 
is but little exhibited in practice. The general habits of the 
country are in a great degree unfavorable to it. Where the 
ryot is, there he remains as a rule ; he seldom thinks of moving 
merely to better himself, and if he leaves his plot, it is generally 
because he has been completely sold up and deserted by his mahajun; 
and as the landlord, if he only gets his money, is just as careless 
who is on the land as the tenant is disinclined to go from it, it 
comes about, even in these days of landlords' power and English 
notions, that the ryot has, practically speaking, a permanent 
tenure, so long as he chooses to pay the ordinary rents of 
the neighbourhood. In the main, these rents are, I appre- 
hend, solely referable to custom. But the third method of 
regulating the rent to be paid by the occupier, to which 
I have just alluded, is largely had recourse to by landlords 
of a certain class, namely, purchasers at execution sales, and 
will probably in time work results of much moment to the 
agricultural community. No doubt, as long as the cultivating 
tenants in a country are not removed beyond the con- 
dition of peasantry, the only system upon which the rents 
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to be paid by them can be satisfactorily settled is one which 
recognizes a right of occupation in tlie cultivator, aud at the same 
time either takes custom as the controller of the rate of rent, or 
submits the arrangement to the arbitration of a Court of Justice, 
provided that in the latter case the proceedings be simple and 
inexpensive, and the principles of law prescribed to govern the 
decision be distinct, equitable, and of easy application. It would 
seem, therefore, that the agricultural rents of this country are, 
speaking generally, as a matter of practice, the offspring of just 
such a system as is best adapted to the condition of the people. 
Whether the action of the courts is exactly what is to be desired, 
I will not now stay to inquire, though the topic affords a tempt- 
ing opportunity for discussion. It is enough for my present 
purpose to say that agricultural rents throughout the country, 
however arrived at, do not appear to be as yet higher than what 
might be easily paid by a solvent thriving cultivator. 

We have then the cultivation of the soil conducted by a class 
of labc^iring occupiers, on terms of tenure which are practically 
permanent and independent, and at rents which are reasonable, 
is the state of agriculture under these circumstances good, or 
is the social condition of the people engaged iu its pursuit pros- 
perous? The answer to both questions must, I think, be an 
emphatic negative. I believe that the amount of produce now 
raised on all lands which are not periodically fertilized by natural 
agencies, is less than was formerly the case. And, certainly, 
anything so deplorable as the poverty-stricken life of the average 
ryot in W cstern Bengal, I have never witnessed in the poorest 
districts of England, Ireland, or France. His days are passed 
in careless, unintellcctual, though, no doubt, not severe labour ; 
he is ignorant aud superstitious beyond any degree of compari- 
son j his dwelling is a mud-plastered hut, bare of cverythiug^hat 
can be denominated furniture ; a charpoy, a couple, perhaps, 
of pitarahs, a gumlah or two, some lotahs, one or two platters, 
and the universal chillum, constitute the whole of his house- 
hold goods. Nothing ever meets his eye, fitted to excite a 
sense of intellectual pleasure ; aud the finer feelings and faculties 
with which nature has endowed him in common with the rest 
of mankind lie torpid, except so far as they exhibit themselves 
irrepressibly in the rude proverbs and traditions of an uncultured 
people. Verily, it makes one^s heart ache to reflect that multi- 
tudes of fellow-creatures are doomed hopelessly to an existence 
so little removed from brute life as this is ! And the picture 
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suggests to my mind a grave doubt, whether the exactions made 
by despotic powers in periods of irregular government can be 
worse in effect upon the condition of the tiller of the soil, than 
is the operation of a vicious Social arrangement, backed by the 
resistless force of regularly maintained municipal law. So long as 
the cultivator secs all the produce of the soil, beyond what is 
sufficient for a bare subsistence, swept out of his reach, it must 
be matter of sjiiiill difference to him who is the agent of removal. 
I can even understand that he should prefer to take the chances 
of escape afforded by arbitrary and capricious spoliation, with 
intervals of repose, to the ceaseless and inevitable action of a 
public or private creditor, armed witli legal powers. If there is 
weight in this consideration, it may serve to shovy why a strong 
government, confessedly preserving order, and administering equal 
laws, may fail to command that sympatliy and affection which 
would seem to be its natural due. 

Gentlemen, zemindars resident in this city, I have taken you 
thus in detail, much I am afraid at the expense of your jjftticncc, 
through what I conceive to be the circumstances surroundiffg the 
agricultural industry of your country, in order to impress upon 
you how much there is in them, as 1 see them, which deserves your 
earnest consideration as members of tliis Association. You cannot, 
I am sure, be content with the condition of your ryots or with your 
own relations towards them. You cannot believe that the interests 
of the public are rightly served, when the production of the great 
food staples rests with so ignorant and destitute a class as arc the 
cultivators of your soil. And the source of the mischief is easy of 
detection. Can you do nothing towards its removal ? The actual 
person by whom the cultivation of the soil is effected, and who 
bears the risks of ownership, is a mere ignorant labourer. The 
capittal absolutely necessary to maintain some sort of tillage and 
no more, is doled out to him by one who is a stranger, who has 
no hand in the mode of its employment, but who, nevertheless, 
is in a position to demand and to sweep away in return for it all 
the produce of the land which docs not go to the landlord, or is 
not needed for the bare subsistence of the ryot and his family. 
Is it possible that agriculture should improve, or the cultivator 
should raise himself in the scale of humanity, when the daily 
struggle is carried on upon these terms ? May it not be generally 
affirmed with truth, that no branch of industry can flourish, which 
is wholly or mainly dependent upon capital borrowed from a 
stranger, and where, in consequence, the claims of the creditor ai’c 
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overwhelmingly superior to the interests of the actual managers ? 
At any rate, in a community which is familiar with Indigo con- 
cerns, an apparently apt illustration of this position is not far to 
seek. But, gentlemen, if you recognize the viciousness of the 
existing system, you can hardly fail to sec the nature of the res- 
ponsibility in regard to it, which especially rests upon yourselves. 
And you cannot rid yourselves of it by seeking shelter under 
the inexorable doctrines of political economy, for they have no 
place here. The irresistil)lc force of competition, whether of 
labour or capital, is, practically speaking, out of the problem, and 
all that remains is amenable to. control. It is now an accepted 
maxim that property in land has its duties as well as its rights, 
and the welfare of the ryot in particular is a trust which you 
cannot neglect, without disregard of the written law which guaran- 
tees your peculiar interest in the* soil of this country. It is, 
however, as a material clement afibeting the well-being of the 
whole community, and which, therefore, concerns us all alike, 
that I press the subject on your notice, and I do so earnestly, 
bccai^e with you lies the power of aflbrding some remedy. To this 
end, the ryot must be enlightened. lie needs capital to be fur- 
nished him on reasonable terms, or laid out for him with intelli- 
gence and skill ; and he ought to have the opportunity given him 
of appropriating to himself habitually something more of the 
produce of the soil than is just sullicicnt to meet his physical 
necessities. Education, fairly long leases at fixed rents, and the 
substitution of the landlord for the mafiajm, would he so many 
strokes at the root of the evil. The power to effect them seems 
to be in your hands. I know that the exercise of it is to* a con- 
siderable extent trammelled, and I have elsewhere remarked on the 
immense hindrance which exists to the access of capital from the 
land-owner to the soil, in consequence of your complicated system 
of tenures and sub-tenures to possibly the ninth or tenth degree, 
and to the extravagant form of coparceny, family and foreign, 
in which these tenures arc held. But this double complication 
is, after all, only the work of custom ; it is capable of being 
reduced, if the will for the purpose generally prevailed. It needs 
but a healthy public opinion, which it is the especial duty of this 
Association to attempt to create ; it needs but a wide-spread feeling 
on the part of landed proprietors that each ought to be his own 
master, in order to cause these entanglements to resolve them- 
selves into their separate threads, and ultimately to place the 
practical ownership of land in the hands of individuals, free and 
willing to do their duty to themselves and the public. If, however, 
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you do not exhibit any tendency to approach the solution of the 
question in this way, if you are content to remain landlords in 
name, but in reality incumbrancers of the worst kind, inasmuch 
as you have the power of raising your claims, then you may be 
sure that the time will come, when it will be matter to consider 
whether the public interests do not require that some means of 
commutation should be devised, by which, at least, you should be 
deprived of that semblance of a landlord's character which 
you wear, and should be converted into simple rent- chargers. 
If you will, or can, do nothing towards fitting yourselves to 
perform a landlord's duties, you surely cannot complain 
if you should be eventually shut off from exercising a land- 
lord's power. I do not think it easy to over-estimate the 
social and economical importance of this side of the question. 
Let us suppose for a moment the case of a landed property, 
belonging to A, (7, Z), and E, in undivided shares ; A and if, 
say, being brothers, owning two annas each ; a cousin, owning 
one anna and a half ; D, a widow of another cousin, having a Hin- 
doo widow’s life interest in two and a half; and E a strangcf, who 
has purchased at an auction-sale some other member of the family’s 
eight annas share. This illustration, in which, of course, the 
figures are assumed arbitrarily, you will, I think, admit is typical 
of the condition of a large portion of the landed property of this 
Presidency. . Now each one of these co-sharers has the power to 
enhance the rent of the land separately by a suit, the result of 
which will not be binding between the tenants and the other co- 
sharers : and in practice it constantly happens that the unfortunate 
cultivators are in this way grievously harassed and exhausted. In 
fact, each undivided shareholder of this kind, as a rule, collects 
his own aliquot part of the rent from every ^•yot, and considers 
himself as a sole proprietor, unconnected with the other sharers. 
It is obvious that all thought of the land, and any duty towards 
it, must be foreign to him. Of course, he docs not of himself put 
capital into the land, and how small is the chance that all the 
sharers will unite for that purpose I In truth, it is impossible that 
the functions of a landlord should be discharged by a co-partner- 
ship of this nature ; and as soon as it should be ascertained that 
the state of things, illustrated by this example, is likely, by reason, 
of the habits and customs of the proprietary classes, to remain the 
rule, and not constitute the exception, would it not then become a 
grave question whether the public good would not require the inter- 
ference of the suprtme power of the community in some such 
way as that which I have indicated ? But tliis is not the only . 
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mode in which the landlord's proper activity is fettered, for it 
must be remembered besides, that the privity between the occu- 
pier of the land and the owner of the rent which he pays, is liable 
to constant disturbance by the various causes which lead to the 
compulsory sale of a tenure or proprietary right. And it is not 
unworthy of remark that the traffic in judicial decrees, which is 
permitted in this country, lies at the root of much of the mischief 
which is apparent in this quarter. And, finally, the free action of 
the person, even supposing him to be a sole owner, who receives 
the rent immediately from the cultivator, is embarrassed by the 
power, which any one of the owners in the chain above him 
possesses, of sending down a wave of enhancement upon his 
shoulders. 

Unless, then, I have most gravely mistaken the facts, I am, 
I think, justified in asking you to reflect seriously on the circum- 
stances of all kinds, which attach upon agricultural industry in 
your country, and to press upon you the inquiry, whether the 
cultivj^iou of the soil and the possession of proprietary rights 
therein stand upon that footing which can alone support social 
progress and wealth. 

That branch of industrial activity which is engaged in distri- 
buting the produce of the soil, connects agriculture with trade and 
commerce, and naturally allies itself closely with the latter. 
Nevertheless, in Bengal, at any rate, it is so special, and exhibits 
such peculiar features, as to afford large scope for investigation 
which could hardly fail to prove interesting, but which I cannot 
now attempt even to outline. I will, however, venture to say 
that I should be surprised if an honest inquirer did not afrive at 
the conclusion that the system which exists is injurious to the 
interests both of the ryot-producer, and of the consumer. 
The middlemen between these two are extremely numerous, 
and absorb, in the shape of remuneration, an amount of profit 
which seems to be out of all proportion to the necessary work 
of collection and distribution. Custom, rather than convenience, 
apparently maintains the cumbrous succession of agencies, 
which now conduct the grain from the threshing floor to the 
cooking pot, and, apart from any question as to roads and means 
of conveyance, to which I have elsewhere alluded, I think it 
probable that emancipation from the thraldom of dmioor would 
lead not only to a reduction of prices to the consumer, but also to 
the rise of a freer trade, and a readier equalization of supply with 
. ioqal demand than now obtains. 1 cannot at present stay to do 
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more than indicate this subject to you as one in which the diffu- 
sion of true information with regard to it is eminently calculated 
to bring about the improvement required, and on that ground to 
recommend it to you as worthy of the earnest thought and atten- 
tion of all who desire to see their country advance in prosperity 
and civilization. 

The inquirer into this subject will scarcely get beyond the sur- 
face, before he will find himself face to face with that gigantic sys- 
tem of dallalism which pervades all India, and the ramifications 
of which reach the smallest trader and invade the most insignificant 
occupation. It seems hardly an exaggeration to say that the most 
trifling transactions of life arc effected through a paid agent. A 
shop-keeper pays a dallal to purchase an article for him from his 
shop-keeper neighbour, and it is impossible to predict how many 
dallals may not be engaged, the one acting by the agency of the 
next in succession, in eflPecting a sale of piece goods by a mer- 
chant to the retailer, who lives in the next street ! At first sight 
it certainly seems that the prevalence of* this system extends far 
beyond any limits which the principle of convenient divisiem of 
labour would prescribe to its operation ; and it is difficult to suggest 
any reason why it should so flourish in the face of the manifest disad- 
vantages which attend upon it, such as tlic general inferiority of 
action by deputy to direct action, the addition of the ageiit^s com- 
mission to the cost of the article dealt for, the uncertainty and con- 
sequent risk of litigation liable to be caused by vicarious contract- 
ing, and so on. I invite the members of the Association to 
make dallalism a matter of study, to seek out the elements of its 
special vitality in this country, and to ascertain as far as possible 
its proper bearing on the social economy of the people. 

Another element in your society which strikes a foreigner as 
peculiar, and which must be pregnant with either much good or 
much ill, is the almost universal practice of lending and borrow- 
ing money anlong the members of the poorer classes. No sooner 
does a chuprassee, whose wages may be 5 or 7 rupees a month, 
get a couple of disposable rupees into his hamarhmd^ than he 
lends them to some one else at a very high rate of interest per 
diem. If the aggregate of the money so lent is mainly, or even 
largely, employed immediately in useful processes of reproduction, 
this state of things almost represents the ideal perfection of 
political philosophers. If, however, on the other hand, it only 
goes to meet liabilities which should be discharged out of current 
income, the whole affords a measure of chronic indebtedness and 
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pressure, 'which cannot be other than a social infirmity of the 
gravest kind. Whichever alternative the more nearly accords 
with the actual facts, it is still satisfactory to observe that the 
mere existence of the practice itself indicates a very wide-spread 
operation of personal credit ; and the good faith 'which must be 
the foundation of this ought to be potent in the* promotion of 
national prosperity. Might not this well-founded mutual con- 
fidence be turned to better account in the form of combined 
action than when left to work its results thus singly ? It is for 
example the very corner stone of all Benefit Associations, and 
there seems to be at least as much to be expected from 
co-operative societies of these kinds in this country as in Europe. 
One civilizing ingredient is at present utterly unknown among 
the lowest classes of your community, namely, a durable 
pncca house owned by the occupant. Why should pot this 
be gradually introduced through the agency of building societies, 
in which the investing members and borrowing members mu- 
tually assist each other. I do not think it easy to over-estimate 
the ipbral effect worked in a man^s character simply by the 
abiding sense of being owner of the roof which covers him, 
and the opportunity which a permanent structure affords for 
the introduction of articles contributing to comfort, or appeal- 
ing to the finer feelings of taste, is of no insignificant value as an 
ultimate means of education. But seen from another point of 
view, the suggestion may carry more favour in your eyes. There 
can be no doubt that the conversion of the fragile huts, in which 
the masses of the population are born, live, and die, into sub- 
stantial, well-built dwellings, would be an enormous public gain. 
The losses both of life and property which are periodically caused 
by the violence of the elements in this tropical country, solely as 
a consequence of the frail character of the busteesy arc very 
serious, and the demoralization which always results from these 
disasters,- produces a considerable retarding effect upon the 
civilization of the people. Those of you who are landlords have 
it very much in your power even now to exercise some control in 
the matter, and you ought to be glad to facilitate, as far as you 
can, any efforts which might be made by your tenants to help 
themselves. I hope, therefore, that the example which has, I 
i>elieve, been set by an energetic European gentleman in the 
founding of a Benefit Building Society for the more English classes 
of this city, may be well considered, and, if possible, followed 
by those who desire to foster and develope a spirit of energy 
«ttd self-reliance in the poor and ignorant portions of the native 
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community. I have already spoken of your concern with the 
condition of the native bustees in regard to sanitary consider- 
ation only. What I now insist upon is a pure matter of 
social economy, I might press upon you to the same end 
by arguments drawn from the side of sentiment and mo- 
rality. So that, upon every ground of reason and right feeling, 
these places, in their present state, seem to me to be discreditable 
to the civilization of the Presidency, and productive of positive 
loss to the country. If on thought you arrive at the same con- 
clusion, will you not bestir yourselves to wipe away the blot ? 

The taxation of a country is an clement in its economy of 
which every one understands the importance, although, probably, 
very few persons really know anything of the principles by 
which, having regard to the welfare of society, it ought to be 
adjusteef. It is beyond dispute that in a country which is not 
absolutely barbarous, public interest requires that very much 
should bo done and regulated by an executive government at the 
public expense. And I suppose it would also bo uniV^sally 
agreed that the funds necessary for this purpose should be raised 
by contribution from all members of society, in proportion to 
their respective abilities. Difference of opinion generally first 
exhibits itself, when it is sought to ascertain a proper measure of 
ability to contribute. Perhaps it is impossible to define any such 
measure in the abstract. The more practicable mode of approach- 
ing the question is to take it in detail, and to inquire for any 
specified tax, what persons it will ultimately fall upon, and how 
those persons would be affected by its incidence. Even an inquiry 
of this kind is by no means simple, for it generally happens that 
the person taxed is not the person % whom the burden is borne, 
and the burden itself is not necessarily represented with accuracy 
by the figures of the amount which is paid. It may be a much 
greater inconvenience to the possessor of an income of Rs. 100 a 
month to give up a tenth part of it to the tax-gatherer, than it is 
to the recipient of Rs, 5,000 a month to pay his Rs. 500. Again, 
a tax upon an article of consumption might actually have the 
effect of taking a larger sum of money out of the pocket of one 
in the poorer classes of society, than from more wealthy persons ; 
yet it is from a consideration of the effect of a tax in these 
respects that a just conclusion as to its equality or inequality is to be 
reached. But equality of taxation is by no means the only thing to 
be regarded in the adjustment of a system of taxes ; supposing that 
end to be assured, still the impost may be of such a character, 
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in regard to assessment and levjdng, as to cause undesirable res- 
traint upon, or other mischief to, the productive industry of the 
country ; it may stimulate a particular industry at an excessive 
cost to the consumer and loss to the community at large : the 
manner of its collection may be extravagantly expensive, or con- 
ducive to corruption : and finally its nature may be so distasteful 
as to cause wide-spread evasion of payment. For reasons of this 
kind, the equality of a tax may bo counterbalanced by the evils 
which are incidental to it. Now it seems to me tliat investigation 
of the q\ialities of taxes in regard to the different social bearings 
to which I have alluded, ought to have attraction for some of 
the Native gentlemen of this country. Nono so well as they can 
arrive at the many details of social life which are involved in the 
inquiry, and they might, with comparative case, furnish our legis- 
lators with a valuable body of statistics on the subject# They . 
might also do much to allay a mischievous impatience of taxation 
which exists widely among the masses of the people, by making 
known how very insignificant a portion of the money raised by 
taxatipb in India goes to any other purpose than the administra- 
tion of the country. 

Of the specialities discoverable in the trade, internal and ex- 
tcrnal, of India or Bengal, I have now little time to speak. Its free 
action is, I am disposed to think, greatly fettered by customs, to the 
detriment of the public ; and the conduct of traders, manufacturers, 
artizans, &c., is influenced so powerfully by other motives tlian those 
which proceed only from the consideration of profit and loss, that 
I apprehend the laws of political economy, relative to prices, pro- 
fits, and wages, have but very limited application here. The more 
prominent agencies of trade and of the interchange of commodities, 
namely, the currency, negotiable instruments, weights and mea- 
sures, present each of them very peculiar features, and the conse- 
quent temptation to dwell upon them is very great. I must, however, 
resist it, and content myself with asking you not to allow these 
topicsto escape your attention.. You might do good service to society 
by- searching out the circumstances which surround the various 
trades of Bengal, directing particular care to the grain factors of 
all grades, and giving an exposition of the causes ivhich affect, 
for good or for ill, their healthy activity. An essay by a competent 
band upon the extent to which credit is made use of, so to speak, 
as a medium of exchange, in the place of, or supplemental to, 
money, would be of great value. If I mistake not, it would be 
found on investigation that there is scarcely any such practice 
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among Native traders and merchants general excepting always 
the celebrated class of shroffs, as the negotiating of instruments 
of credit. Although the hoondee is indigenous to the East, and 
no doubt older than the Bill of Exchange, I have been led to 
believe that outside the world-known class which I have referred 
to, it is rarely made to perform any higher function than that of 
a mere money order. It is not used in connection with any other 
transaction than that which gave it birth, nor docs it often save 
the actual transfer of cash in regard to that, by being made 
matter of account. The chief, if not sole, economical purpose 
which it serves among ordinary traders, seems to be its primitive 
purpose of obviating the necessity of transmitting money from 
one place to another. Yet, as I have already remarked, personal 
credit is given in this country -with singular readiness, and within 
the limits of some castes the amount of reliance placed by indivi- 
dual members on each other’s good faith approaches to tho mar- 
vellous. What, then, has hindered the full development of a 
system of negotiating private paper in aid of a cumbrous cur- 
rency ? And further, it may bo asked, why do Government cdj;rency 
notes even now obtain so limited a circulation as is tho case i' 
A close and accurate inquiry into the root of these matters, made 
by Native gentlemen familiar with tho manners and habits of 
the people, could hardly fail to result in information of much 
importance. 

Weights and measures, again, present a subject of consider- 
ation, which is not inferior in interest to any connected with 
the economy of a people. It is easy to see how great is the 
impediment in the way of free and advantageous exchange of 
commodities, which must result from the want, on the part of 
those dealing together, of a common standard of comparison in re- 
gard to weight, area, and capacity. Now, the diversity in this res- 
pect, which exists throughout India, is something quite startling, 
although tho causes of it no doubt are easily intelligible. It 
is true that identity in the names oi standards prevails through- 
out very large areas, tho chittack, tho seer, the maund, the hath, 
the guz, and the cGss, are to be found in use almost all over India, 
but this in itself only causes greater confusion : for, inasmuch 
as the actual standard varies arbitrarily from district to district, 
the name thus ceases to give any indication of the corresponding 
magnitude. It is, I think, not difficult to see that variation in the 
weights and measures from district to district, within any country, 
is due to tho originally more or less complete isolation of the 
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population of those districts respectively, relative to transactions 
of exchange ; and where the same denominaiions prevail, the 
existing differences in magnitude are attributable to a sort of 
process of degradation, or rather deviation from a common origin, 
brought about probably by local causes operating without check 
as long as the district remained a stranger to its neighbour. 
Tn all countries wliich are not inconsiderable in area and popu- 
lation, imperfect civilization, deficiencies in the means of com- 
munication, and radical distinctions of race, arc causes which at 
one period or another operate to split up the whole population 
into small subordinate communities, and thus to bring about 
such isolation between them as I have just referred to. I 
think it may be said that diversities in the standards of weights 
and measures always manifest themselves in accordance with 
those segregations. If this be so, the only preservative against 
the growth of distinct standards in provincial districts, and 
the only cure for tho mischief, when once come to a head, is to be 
found in the gradual unification and increase of free intercourse 
l)ctw(ftn the populations. Tire differences of usage as to weights 
and measures rapidly disappear under the friction caused by the 
constantly recurring necessities of interchange. At tlic same time, 
of course, tho very existence of these ditferenccs constitutes ‘a 
serious obstacle to irco exchange. Can then the Government by 
legislation do any thing to facilitate and liaston tho reformation V 
Something it may do no doubt, but not nearly so much, I imagine, 
as is generally supposed. It is impossible, I believe, to root out 
local usage by any enactment and penalty. Tn spite of all legis- 
lation on this head in France and in England, the use of local 
standards of weights and measures still continues in the provincial 
districts, Eor instance, in Sufiblk the agricultural population sell 
their butter by tho pint, and grain by tho coomb ; in Devonshire 
they sell the first by the pound, and the second by the bag, while 
It would puzzle any one to reduce with exactness these pairs of 
denominations to a common unit. What tho Government can 
usefully do, I apprehend, is to publish an authorized imperial 
standard, according to which all its own dealings will be, as far as 
possible, effected throughout the country. Persons engaged in 
wholesale trade between the metropolis and tho provincial districts, 
or between district and district, will only bo too glad to adopt it, 
us far as circumstances will permit, and if it bo so chosen that 
local standards are referable to it without great difficulty, it 
will in this manner gradually make its way among the local 
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It is, I think, practically impossible to insist upon the adop- 
tion of any legislative standard against the feeling of the people 
through the means of a penalty. You cannot descend to all the 
details of village life, and fine the blacksmith, carpenter, butcher, 
shop-keeper, &c., if they do not make their little petty contracts 
in terms of the authorized imperial standard ; you cannot compel 
them to use particular instruments of measuring or weighing any 
more than partieular implements of trade ; you cannot make the 
rajmstree pay a penalty, because he measures up his work, and 
charges for it in baths, instead of metres. The Legislature may 
no doubt enact that in every place open for the public sale of 
commodities, none other than the authorized weights and measures 
shall be used, and may succeed by energetic supervision in enforc- 
ing such an enactment. But the result of a proceeding of this 
kind would be enormous oppression and distress, wherever the 
people were unacquainted and unfamiliar with new standards. 
It seems to me, therefore, on the whole, that authoritative example 
and education is the proper mode, rather than compulsory 
legislation for effecting “ an introduction of new standaVjjs of 
weight and measure in British India ” and that the exigencies 
and convenience of traders between the metropolis and the pro- 
vinces, should be allowed much influence as a guide to the unit to 
be dealt with as the primary standard. But this object, involving 
as it does elements drawn from the daily habits and circumstances 
of the people, is one that eminently calls for attention on the 
part of the native gentlemen of this country ; and it is from them 
that we look for a full and practical discussion of it. 

There yet remain a multitude of topics within the area of 
Economy and Trade^ of which I have not specifically spokep, but 
I trust that the examples which I have attempted to put before 
you this evening may have served to depict to you the character 
of this department of our Association. 

Gentlemen, in the two addresses which you have been so 
good as to listen to from me in this chair, I have endeavoured 
to explain by a series of successive illustrations what Social 
Science, as I understand it, means. Human beings in society 
constitute a very remarkable entity, of which it may be said 
that it grows, developes, and flourishes, or the reverse. But 
the vital forces of this organism are referable to the individual 
members of the body, and the prosperity of the whole is 
only to be arrived at and measured by ascertaining through a 
process of analysis the welfare of its constituent atoms. The 
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physical, moral, and intellectual ingredients of human welfare 
are the ’subjects of the so-termed laws which we detect in the 
creations of the great Artificer of the world, and which are to us 
the expressions of His will. In a very large degree we, whether 
acting singly or in combination, have the adjustment of these 
ingredients in our hands, — a function from which we cannot for 
a moment free ourselves, and in which we are utterly unable to 
remain inactive as long as we occupy a place in the social system. 
Regard for ourselves and for our fellow-mortals ought, therefore, 
to make us anxious that our action should be for good and not 
for ill. Wc ought to be earnest to learn the right and the wrong 
affecting every social phenomenon. Most of us no doubt cannot 
pursue an independent inquiry for ourselves ; wc believe what we 
are taught by authority, and we act in subjection to public 
opinion. Hcncc comes the enormous importance to the welfare 
of a country that the public opinion within it should he properly 
instructed ; and fortunately in any society, whose condition is 
that of health and growth, public opinion is sooner or later 
influenced by the labours of those who earnestly and conscien- 
tiously seek out truth wherever it may be found. Social Science 
is, as I have already said, only another name for that body of 
truth upon which the interests of men in society, collectively and 
individually, depend. You may be blind to its existence ; you 
may refuse to believe that there is any such thing as natural law 
iu connection with this matter, but you cannot disregard it with 
impunity ; and rest assured that there never will be a time when 
the whole truth will be known, — the task of inquiry at an end. 
The very progress of society itself introduces new facts and new 
conditions. All increase of information brings fresh truths to 
light, or serves to throw the old into a more comprehensive form. 
It will not do for you to say*: — We arc satisfied with things as 
they are. What was good enough for our fathers is good enough 
for us. We want no change.^^ These arc but so many vain and 
empty words, because change comes in spite of you, and, granting 
that your forefathers in their day were in possession of all avail- 
able truth, an assumption, however, which is altogether without 
warrant, altered circumstances have rendered it incumbent upon 
you to increase your knowledge. If, for example, in the presence of 
your modern complicated and subtle system of land tenures, of 
railways, of telegraplw, and so on^ you persist in believing that 
the precepts to be gathered from Manu and the Puranaa are 
sufficient to ensure the welfare and progress of your community, 
the magnitude of your mistake is only parallelled by the ignorance 
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■which it indicates. The fact is, that to stand still is impossible. 
You must then look about you, and face boldly the problems 
which advancing civilization presents to your notice, bearing 
with you a hearty desire to arrive at the bottom of the truths 
which they involve. 

There are a great number of gentlemen in this country who 
have leisure and means for any pursuit they may choose. Your 
family system has the cifect of keeping in idleness a much larger 
proportion of the members of the well-to-do classes, than are 
found unoccupied in Europe ; and, if I mistake not, these arc the 
gentlemen who so commonly talk loudly of their country's glori- 
ous pa'st, and dwell in speculation on her future destinies. I 
should consider myself fortunate if anything I have said should 
rouse their patriotism into present action. This Association will 
aid, and will sympathise with them in every effort they may make 
to understand social phenomena, and to discover the law^s which 
govern social development. It is to native gentlemen especially^ 
that the Association appeals. Itn work is work in a peVdiar* 
manner. To whom arc the right adjustment of laws with their 
administration, the state of education, the conditions of health, and 
the furtherance of economy and trade in this country matters of 
concern, unless they are so to those who represent the intelligence 
of the country itself ? I ask you to give your attention to some 
of the many topics of which I have attempted illustrations. The 
stimulus of European enterprise and English example has 
quickened the current of your daily life. Do not consent to hang 
on as so much useless lumber, weighting the arms of those who 
labour in earnest, but come forward, each one of you, and take 
your part in the world’s struggle. The harvest must needs be an 
overflowing one if only labourers can be found for the work. 
Will you remain satisfied with the pitiful wages of case, which 
placid submission to the routine of a Hindu family will yield you, 
when you might be earning a true maids reward in the sight of 
God and your fel low- creatures ? Let me ask you once more 
to. survey the field which invites your labours. Look again at the 
complex system of law which governs your social conduct, and 
you will not lull yourselves into inaction by the present belief that 
the Vyavasthas of your Pundits and English rule have as yet 
brought you anywhere near perfection of jurisprudence. Kemem- 
ber the end and aim of all criminal legislation, and say how closely 
it has been reached in this country. The eftbrts which have been 
made of late years for the education of males have met with 
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deserved success, but even in this department more remains 
to be done than has yet been accomplished. Do not be carried 
away by high-sounding names. While the honour of the students 
in the University of Calcutta is of such an order as permits a 
trade in stealing examination questions to flourish, never think 
that a community of designation indicates a community of kind, 
and that your Academia is near of kin to Oxford or Cambridge I 
Your present system may impart information as by rote, but how 
many thinkers does it turn out? How many men come from 
your lecture halls sobered by their training, and diffident of 
themselves, but thoroughly determined to enter on a course of 
serious manly work in the world ? And whatever may be your 
view of the extent of culture received by your men, you yourselves 
will admit that your women — in numbers one-half of your race, 
ill office the trainers and educators of your children, in capacity 
all that should be the pattern of intellectual refinement — that your 
women are of design left in ignorance, and kept as nearly as pos- 
sible without mental cultivation. Again, do the fine arts even 
yet fiiicl a place among you ? Where is ever an attempt made to 
dcyclopc taste and feeling, those gifts which so eminently distin- 
guish man from the rest of the animal world ? Can you produce 
a living painter, sculptor, or musician? How many examples are 
there throughout this wealthy city of a tasteful, carefully kept, 
ornamental flower garden ? Can you yet boast of the state of 
refiuement at which you have arrived, when you still have not de- 
licacy enough at your meals to interpose some instrument be- 
tween the hand and the food ? And then is not your family system 
alike obstructive of advance in material prosperity, and injurious 
in its bearing upon civilization and refinement ! The Karta is the 
manifestation of a law of primogeniture in a form which is mis- 
chievous from its intrinsic weakness. The petty obligation and 
restraints of caste offer enormous obstacles to the proper develop- 
ment of industry. The laws of health are scarcely thought of 
among you. Your agriculture and your trade are shackled by 
customs which seriously interfere as well with the amount of pro- 
duction as with complete and rapid distribution of commodities ; 
and even yet the population look upon taxation as so much extor- 
tiou by a superior power, which is to bo evaded by all available 
shifts. 

Can you reflect upon the matters of this sketch, and not feel 
that there is in it ample to call for the action of all honest, con- 
scientious men ? Your country, rich in every material element 
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of national welfare, needs only that her sons should play their 
parts with zeal, energy, and enterprise. ,Sit, then, no longer 
theorizing and professing in words your interest in the social 
questions of the day, but bo up and doing. Impress upon your, 
selves a convietioii of the reality of these matters, and then you 
will he ashamed of treating them any longer as children treat 
their play things. Think well of the opportunity which is open to 
you, and of the responsibility which rests on your shoulders. 
Act, each one of you, under an earnest belief in the seriousness of 
life, and with the desire to do honestly that little which lies before 
you. Then will the future of India brighten ; the mists of indo- 
lence and prejudice will be gradually rolled back; a land, to which 
there is perhaps no superior on the face of this earth, will laugh 
with the harvests of plenty, and her people will rejoice in the 
gladness which strength, prosperity, and intelligence alone can 
bestow. 



JUEISPRUDENCE AND LAW. 


1. — The Jury system in Bengal. By Babu Troylucknath 
Mittra, M.A. 

[ Read on the 30th January 1868. ] 

I shall consider the subject under the following heads : — 

I. The mode of recruiting jurors. 

II. The conduct of the jurors during the trial. 

III. The operation of the system. 

IV. Its extension how far desirable. 

I. Act XXV of 1861, Cliapter XXIII, regulates the proce- 
dure by which the jury list is drawn up. The law makes it the 
duty the Collector of the district to draw up the jury list; 
which is to con.sist of persons who, in the judgment of that 
Officer, are considered qiialilled by their “education and character’* 
to serve as jurors. These persons are also to reside within 
10 miles from the place wliere the Court of Session, in which 
their attendance is required, is lield. Such are the conditions 
prescribed by positive law, subject to which the jury list is 
to he framed. Practically, however, the essential requisition of 
education and character is to a great extent disregarded. As a 
rule, the framing of the jury list is seldom or never superintended 
by the Collector, much less does ho draw it up himself. The Legis- 
lature thought that the Collector, as the head of the executive in the 
district, and therefore bound to know everything relating to it, 
would be the proper person to furnish a list of persons of edu- 
cation and character resident within it. Unfortunately, however, 
many of the Collectors know very little of their districts. And it is 
difficult to determine wherein the ffiult lies ; whether it is the fault 
of the individual, or of the system by which more duties are 
heaped upon him than one man is capable of performing. The fact, 
however, is certain, whatever may be its cause, tfiat we find the 
Collector delegating his duty of drawing up the jury list to 
ministerial officers, particularly the nazir. He again delegates the 
task to one of his subordinates, who goes about the district col- 
lecting names. Now people consider it a hardship to be obliged 
to attend trials in the Courts of Session, and consequently they 
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endeavour to remove their names from the jury list. An ofTer 
of a pecuniary bribe* modestly called a present, is a strona 
argument with the recruiting officer to omit from the list the 
name of the person who has so pleasantly obliged him. It happens 
in this way that most persons of any position in the district 
have their names abstracted from the list, which now contains the 
names of shopkeepers and artisans, persons least qualified in the 
eye of the law to serve as jurors. Tims not unfrequently a jury of 
low shopkeepers and ignorant peasants is returned, persons totally 
incapable of understanding the nature and dignity of the func- 
tions they arc called u])on to perform. I know of a case which 
occurred in Hooghly in which «a ])crson was sent away from the 
jury box whose very appearance impressed the presiding officer 
with an idea of his low occupation ; on enquiry it appeared that 
he was a blacksmith working at the anvil, and ho begged hiird 
of the Judge to be retained in the jury box for that day ; possibly 
he had boasted that morning before his family and neighbour^? 
of the dignity to which he was called, of Ixung allowed to sit in 
a chair in the company of the hurra sahib, and he p^iuriicd 
sorely mortified at being disappointed in his expectations, not 
knowing what to say to his friends. Such cases are not of un- 
frequent occurrence, and they go very far to expose to contempt 
and ridicule the jury system of this country. The presiding officei’s 
in the Courts of Session being always Europeans, such cases 
of incompetent jurors are rarely i)rcvcnted ; the eye of the 
foreigner is incapable of detecting in the a})pearance of the 
person his low occupation; to him all natives dressed in their 
dhotee and chuddur appear of equal resj^ccbibility. If there were 
natives to assist the presiding officer, such scandalous cases 
would seldom or never occur. 

The cases of disqualification arc very exhaustively enumer- 
ated in the code. We cannot possibly suggest a single cause 
of disqualification which is not noticed in the code itself. It seems 
that the exemptions are not as judiciously drawn up. There 
is no reason why, when a medical man is exempted, a lawyer 
should not also bo exempted ; the same arguments apply to both, 
and are perhaps more forcible in the case of the lawj^^er. In the 
case of the medical man, possibly life is at stake ; but in the 
case of the lawyer, life, liberty, and property, all may be at 
stake. It is a great injury if the medical man is impera- 
tively called away from his patient, but it is an equal, if not a 
greater injury, if the lawyer is called away from his client, whom 
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may be he has to defend in a murder case befoi-e the Court of 
Session. Since the two cases are so analogous, I do not see 
the wisdom of exempting the one, and leaving the other liable. 
There is another circumstance of exemption which is not practi- 
cally so well carried out as the others ; I mean the case of 
priests actually officiating in their several religions. I am not aware 
that the Collector pays the same regard to the representations of 
a Hindu priest which he does to those of the priests of other 
religions. It may probably arise, however, from the difficulty 
experienced by him in distinguishing between cases of genuine 
hardship and those which are spurious. 

11. — The conduct of the jurors during the trial. 

It is the business of the jurors to attend to the examination 
of witnesses as it proceeds. They have the privilege of putting 
questions to the witness at the clo.se of his deposition, which will 
bo recorded by the presiding officer if ho thinks proper. In 
most^dfeises, however, there is seldom room left for any important 
question. After the searching exarninatron at the hands of the 
cross-examining Counsel, followed by the re-examination and the 
questions of the Court, the subject-matter of the case is gener- 
ally exhausted ; and the foreman in such cases should be discreet 
enough not to show his ignorance or forwardness by putting 
impertinent questions or questions that have been once answered 
and recorded. It is a mistake however into which people are apt 
to tall, to think that they have naturally a professional lawyer^s 
skill. 

In the majority of cases the foreman seldom or never takes 
notes of the evidence as the depositions are proceeded with. 
Such a practice tells injuriously upon the .verdict in the case. 
It is impossible for a man to recollect all the points of the 
evidence in the course of a trial of ordinary length, evidence 
which, in some cases, is conflicting, in others corroborative, and 
where the case turns entirely on nice variations or discre- 
pancies between the depositions of several witnesses. In 
such cases it is hopeless to expect that a man can carry 
the whole in his memory ; it must be wonderfully reten- 
tive, indeed, if it is so capable. To say that the Judge 
will supply the facts is not quite true. The Judge may forget to 
mention an important fact, or give his own interpretation 
it, which the jury is not bound to receive ; in questions 
fact, the interpretation of the jury being more autho- 

4 ^ 
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ritative than that of the Judge. To suppose that the Counsel on 
either side will supply the facts, is again, another error. The 
Counsel will only give such an intei-pretation of the facts 
as will suit the particular interests of his own client, and either 
interpretation, may be equally removed from the truth. I believe 
it to be desirable for the ends of justice that all the jurors, and 
more especially the foreman, should take notes of the evidence 
during the course of the trial : in that case they will be able to 
return a rational and an intelligent verdict without being led 
away by either Judge or Counsel. 

The influence of the Counsels address to the jury is great ; 
more especially when it is addressed in a language which they 
well understand. In the districts of Lower Bengal, the great 
majority of jurors that sit in Sessions trials know only 
Bengalee, and slightly, if at all, possess a knowledge of 
English. An address in Bengalee in these Courts, therefore, is 
much more appreciated than one delivered in English. Hence it 
is that a native pleader of education and experience is morSjikely 
to carry the verdict of not-guilty with liim than an English 
advocate whose ignorance of Bengalee is notorious. This cir- 
cumstance is pretty well known to the mookhtears and the people 
in the mofussil, and now-a-days wo rarely find English barristers 
engaged for the defence in Sessions cases triable by jury. The 
pleader’s address constitute the golden words to the jury ; it is 
the more impressive if the pleader is patient and calm in his 
delivery, which carries pei'suasion if not conviction, with it ; 
a hot and loquacious conduct is apt to spoil the case. Tho 
judge’s charge to the jury does not carry great influence with 
it ; because it is to them mostly unintelligible. The ignorance of 
the Judges of good current Bengalee is well known : and the 
charge is convcy'cd in language half Bengalee, half Hindiistanee, 
hybrid expressions at most, which the jurymen do not fully under- 
stand. If the individual words arc known to them, the mode in 
which they arc severally pronounced puzzles them. To them it 
seems as if they are hearing a discourse in an unknown tongue. 
So long, therefore, as the district Judge does not know, and cannot 
talk, Bengalee intelligibly and well, his charge to the jury will 
not carry with it that influence which it was intended by the 
legislature it should have. Such a tendency piejudices justice 
very considerably. As the expounder of law, and the only per- 
son connected with the trial who is not interested in its issue one 
way ot another, he is the only person to guide the jury safe 
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through the rocks and quicksands of conflicting interpretations 
of law by the Counsels. To lose, therefore, from his impeifect, and 
sometimes ridiculous Bengalee, his otherwise enormous influence 
with the jury, must always bo counted as a hindrance to 
justice. 

III. — The operation of the system. 

The introduction of the jury system had one great object 
to attain, viz., to secure justice in individual cases. The former 
system under which the trial was conducted under the superin- 
tendence of one person as presiding officer, who was to pronounce 
the verdict, was liable to certain defects whicli the jury system 
was’ intended to remedy. In the first place, the presiding officer, 
may by habit or inclination be unconsciously bitissed towards 
one side or another ; and whenever this happens, there will 
be a failure of justice. Such cases are not often rare ; it 
is a common occurrence that men have their individual peculia- 
rities which influence their judgment, and they tire from such 
circumstances likely to stray from truth. The jury system, 
bowe^r, is free from this danger ; one man may have his 
judgment influenced by inclination or prejudice ; but it is impos- 
sible to conceive that seven men may be in the same way influ- 
enced, and all in that one direction. What was not only possible 
but probable as well, in the ease of one person as Judge, becomes 
highly improbable, nay almost impossible, in the case of a number 
of Judges. Prejudice or individual bias, therefore, almost be- 
comes impossible in the case of a number. 

Another defect which the jury system is intended to cure is 
this ; one person may err in his judgment regarding a combination 
of facts, but the chance becomes very small that a number of per- 
son.s should all err in the very same direction regarding the same 
set of facts : as men possessing common sense only, the unani- 
mous verdict of a number would carry with it almost a moin-l 
certainty that their conclusion is right. Besides, the act of view- 
ing facts alone apart from their legal bearing, carries with it 
advantages in coming to a correct verdict regarding the state 
cf those facts. 

There is another defect to which the former system was 
particularly exposed in this country, and wffiich the jury system 
is calculated to remedy. The presiding officers in Courts of Ses- 
sion are invariably Europeans— foreigners who cannot be 
^peoted to know the manners and customs, the modes of life, &c., 
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of the natives of this country. Consequently such persons are 
not acquainted with the motives and principles under the impulse 
of whicli a native acts, and they are not thereforre in a position to 
do justice to the habits and feelings of the defendants in these 
courts, who arc mostly the natives of this country. From igno- 
rance, therefore, a defendant’s case is prejudiced in the hands of 
such a Judge. The jurors being mostly natives to try native 
offenders, such miscarriages of justice can seldom occur at their 
bands. This evil the jury system of this country cures most 
completely. 

On the other hand, there are certain difficulties which pre- 
vent the successful operation of the jury system. The main difiS- 
culty lies in getting competent men to attend. This will be to a 
great extent secured by improving the mode of recruiting jurors, 
and by the Collector using more personal knowledge and a stricter 
supervision over the enlistment. Moreover, as education is more 
and more disseminated among the mass of the population, it will 
be easier to select persons fit for the task than it is now. ^ 

It may not be out of place here to consider the question of 
corruption as affecting the purity of the system. The first ques- 
tion which must be answered, is this : — Does it at all exist ? if so, 
to what extent ? Now I believe, for I have facts to guide me, 
that corruption does exist to some extent to influence the verdict 
of the jury. I have heard of one or two cases in this district of 
Hooghly, and they are well authenticated, in which parties came 
to propose bribes to be given to the jury. In such cases, the parties 
seldom treat directly with the jurors ; they are afraid of adding 
one offence to another for which they are already under trial. 
Besides, the jurors themselves, even though corruptly disposed, 
will seldom take a bribe from the hands of an unpractised rogue 
who may inadvertently give it an inconvenient publicity and so 
place their reputation as gentlemen and their personal safety 
at hazard. For this purpose a mookhtear given to such 
practices (and such men are known well enough in the district) 
is generally employed to serve as a go-between : arrangements 
are made by him with the parties on the one hand and the 
jurors on the other, and the matter is so quietly and secretly 
settled, that no whisper is heard abroad touching the transaction, 
Cases of such corruption are very rare, and many circumstances 
prevent the jurors from tainting their hands with the filthy 
lucre, even if so disposed. In the first place the fear of exposure 
and therefore a liability to punishment deters many from taking 
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bribes for selling votes. Neither would it suffice to secure one or 
two jurors by such corrupt meams. It would be necessary that the 
legal majority should be counted upon for the purpose of a favor- 
able verdict. Parties, when they are satisfied that they will not 
be able to influence the necessary majority, do not try this mode at 
all, as whatever money may be given to one or two jurors, 
would most probably be money thrown away. Thus tempta- 
tions arc to some extent taken away from the path of these 
corrupt jurors. Again, where a number of persons are to be 
bribed, it is difficult to manage it with secrecy enough to 
prevent the least publicity ; the number must be very few to 
arrange such black transactions with dexterity between them. 
This circumstance prevents parties in many cases from mak- 
ing the necessary overtures and the jurors from accepting them. 
Moral elevation again prevents many from selling votes by 
corrupt compacts. Circumstances like these make instances of 
corruption more and more rare, and help to introduce purity into 
the system of trial by jury in this country. 

• 

t 

IV. — The extension of the system how far desirable. 

The jury system was originally experimental, and I believe 
its operation in the most advanced districts of Bengal for half a 
dozen years, has given the system a fair trial by which to judge 
of its adaptation to the state of society in which it was broached. 
From recognised statistics it has been found that the operation 
of the system has been generally successful, instances in which 
there was a failure of justice being comparatively rare. It does 
not however therefore follow that, because the system has been 
successful in certain districts therefore its extension to others 
would be a desirable object. The success of the system depends 
upon the intellectual progress of the district where it is intro- 
duced. Unless people receive a general education, sharpening 
and developing their intellects, they are not competent to serve as 
jurors. Now it is a recognised fact that there is a great differ- 
ence of intellectual progress in different parts of Bengal. Take 
for instance the district of Dinagepore and a district in South 
Bengal, say Nuddea or Hooghly, and intellectual. progress will be 
found to be greatly at a discount in the former. It was therefore 
a very wise provision of the legislature by which the extension 
of the jury system in the several districts was left to the 
<ii8cretion of the executive government of the place, that being 
^0 projper authority by whom the progress of the district can 
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be correctly ascertained. The success of the system depends upon 
the intellectual advancement of the community, and the intellec- 
tual advancement of the community is attained by the education 
of the mass, understanding those expressions in their proper sense. 
The education of the mass therefore is a preliminary step; 
and the government of the community would perform two 
duties by promoting such education ; a duty substantive, for it 
is no other, and a duty adjective, for it will tend to the success 
of the jury system and therefore lead to the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. The extension of the system to other dis- 
tricts than those in which it is at present in operation is a question 
for the executive government to determine, according to the 
intellectual advancement and general education of the particular 
district. 

Another point I should also here notice with reference to 
the success of the system. There is an impression very common 
among the people generally that they arc not competent to pass 
an opinion in cases involving life and death, and that thft^j’efore 
they incur a responsibility, moral as well as social, in giving 
their verdict in those cases where they feel themselves incom- 
petent. This erroneous impression is the source of an inveterate 
reluctance on the })art of many to serve as jurors. People 
otherwise well-intentioned are deterred from the performance of 
the duty by this imaginaiy incompctency. It is very necessary 
to combat this wrong and therefore pernicious impression, and 
to try to remove it fiom the minds of many useful members of so- 
ciety. It is a great mistake to think that to try a case as juror, 
a person must bo conversant with the intricacies and nice details 
of law. Common sense, regulated by a general education, is all 
that the jiiryiT.an requires to perform his duty. Pacts are re- 
peated before him, all evidence gone through de novo in his 
presence ; he has the opportunity of observing the demeanour 
of tho witnesses in the course of their depo.^itions ; the address of 
the counsel and the charge of the presiding officer place before 
him the facts in the clearest light, and the Taw applicable to the 
case is c.\ pounded by the bench as completely and as correctly 
as it becomes necessary for the juror to understand it. Then the 
juror has to find upon the facts. With so many advantages and 
such simplicity in the proceedings before him, surely it is a 
grievous error to suppose, that any man with any ordinary amount 
of common sense will not be able to come to a correct con- 
clusion regarding the facts laid before him. It canndt be ex- 
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pected that the juror is able to do abstract and absolute 
justice in every case. If he finds according to the facts as laid 
before him, and according to his own conviction as founded 
upon them, he does all that can be required of him ; he redeems 
the oath which he has tacitly taken, he incurs no moral respon- 
sibility, and makes himself obnoxious to no moral obligation. 
It is therefore a thoroughly erroneous impression to think that 
a peculiar training or a certain aptitude is necessary to perform 
the duties of a juror. 

There are many people again who, not labouring under this 
misconception, are yet unwilling to serve as jurors, and there- 
fore try to avoid being enrolled in the jury list as much 
as possible. They say they are obliged to attend the Courts of 
Session for days together to the detriment of their proper avo- 
cations, thereby incurring pecuniary loss and personal incon- 
venience, in some cases amounting to ])ositivo trouble. They 
get nothing in return to compensate for all this sacrifice ; hence 
they^fry to avoid serving on the jury list as much as possible. 
Now the law of this country considers the services of a juror 
as a duty which every member of society is bound to per- 
form; and which therefore society has a right to claim from 
every one of its members. It is a duty, and therefore the 
juror is not entitled to thanks for performing it — or to remunera- 
tion for undergoing the attendant trouble ami inconvenience. No 
man claims any return for snp])orting his infant children, or 
thanks for undergoing labour and toil on their account, and yet 
nevertheless every man supports them, because it is a duty, and 
not a task induced by the promise of a remuneration. This 
is the view which the law of this country takes of the question. 
It is taken from a very high stand-point of social morality, 
and in principle probably it is correct. The jurisprudence of 
England however views the question in another light. It is con- 
sidered there in the light of a service, to perform whicli a man 
must be paid. Ihe advocates of the English practice argue that 
V/inalogical reasoning a juror should be paid for his services. 
It is a service which he does to the ends of justice and therefore a 
service to society ; and since society derives benefit from 
the service, it must pay for it before it can use it. If society 
'v^ere not to pay for it, it would be guilty of a fraud on the indi- 
vidual juror ; just as a private member of society would be 
piilty of a fraud on another, if he were to take a thing from the 
latter and not pay for it. This argument, however, is fallacious ; 
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when a peraon renders a service to society, to whom is the 
service pi*actieally rendered? To society, it will be answered. 
Now what is society, or who constitutes society? The in* 
dividual members of society constitute society ; the term 
society being a name for an assemblage of individuals having rights 
and duties available against each other, originating from the fact 
of their integration ; a service therefore to society is a service 
rendered to individual members of society and therefore ulti- 
mately to the individual member himself who renders it. A service 
therefore to society, ultimately analysed, resolves itself into a 
service to one’s self ; and it is absurd to expect remuneration 
for a service done to one’s self, just as it is to expect fees for 
having made a surgical operation on one’s own limbs. The fiction 
of a service to society resolves itself into a service to one’s self; 
and therefore entitles a person to no remuneration for it. 

Again it is urged in favor of the English practice that 
Judges are paid for administering justice, and why should not 
jurors be paid who have like services to render ? The dil&rence 
between the two cases is great. In the case of the juror the sacrifice 
is small, and therefore consistent with the well-being of the person 
himself and that of society of which he is a member. It is 
a sacrifice which every one can easily aftbrd to make, it is a 
sacrifice which every one ought to make, if for nothing else, at 
least on the principle cf reciprocity. Whereas, in the case of the 
Judge, if he is to serve unremunerated, he will be subjected to a 
great sacrifice ; he requires money to support himself and those 
whom he is bound to support ; and if he is to serve gratis, his 
other duties, equally important, would remain unperformed. 
People therefore would not be found to take up the duties of a 
Judge ; and compulsoiy nomination would be hardship to those so 
nominated, and injustice to those who would be tried by them, 
because people forced into the service will want heart to perform 
the duties. Besides the high training and legal culture necessary 
for a com etent Judge requires that Judges should be paid. 
If the duties of a J udge could be performed by all men, then 
there would be no necessity for a highly paid service. The func- 
tions could have been performed by rotation in the same way 
as those of the jury are performed. A man devotes his time, 
energy, and wealth, and obtains the special training of a lawyer ; 
that he should be remunerated for it, is natural and reasonable ; 
where otherwise would be the recompense for all this loss of time, 
energy and wealth ? It is for this loss that he is remunerated, 
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and that the rest of the members of society agree to pay 
him. The case of a juror is otherwise. No special train- 
ing is necessary for him. He did not incur any loss of time, 
energy, or wealth, to acquire this aptitude. Hence he cannot 
claim remuneration from the rest of society. The Judge per- 
‘ forms his own portion of the duty and performs also the portion 
of others, who are incompetent to perform it themselves; for* 
that portion of it the Judge must he paid by those for whom it* 
is rendered and who are incompetent to perform it themselves. 
What they want in talent, they must pay in money. In the 
case of the Juror it is not so : every man is competent to 
serve as a juror, then why should he pay another to do that 
for him which he himself is capable of pei-fbrming ? This explains 
the otherwise apparent anomaly of a Ju<lge being paid for his 
services, while a juror is not paid for rendering the same kind 
of service. This is true in all walks of life ; a soldier fights for 
his country and he is paid for it. He is paid because he does 
the portion of the duty of others who cannot fight and who 
there^Jre must pay for what they cannot themselves perform. It 
seemfc therefore that on this point, the jurisprudence of India 
is in advance of the jurisprudence of England. 13ut for the 
successful operation of the system in this country, it is necessary 
to impress upon the people a sense of their duty in this respect 
and to overcome their present reluctance to serve in the jury box. 

On the conclusion of the paper 

Babu Shamachuun Sircar supported the statements of the writer, and 
illustrated the subject by several instances which had come within his own 
experience, and in which a miscarriage of justice had been caused by the 
inferior character and venality of juries, lie would especially recommend that 
all Mookhtears should be excluded from the jury list. 

Babu Juggodanund Mookerjee knew only one case, out of— he might 
almost say — thqpsands that had come before him, in which a juryman had been 
offered a bribe. That case was in Nuddea ; and he remembered another case in • 
Hooghly, in which the jury acquitted the prisoner on the ground that he had 
already suffered sufficient imprisonment pending the trial. He considered, 
however, that the mode of selecting juries was open to objection, and ho would 
he glad to see the duty of preparing the lists transferred from the Collector to 
the Judge or to the Principal Sudder Aroeen, or to Tiafiye Deputy Collectors 
who were well acquainted with the district. 

, Tub Revd. J. Long objected to the discussion of the subject, as though the 
jory system were a novel institution in this country. The fact was that 
punchayets were of very great antiquity in connection with the village system 
of India, and probably dated further back than our own jury system He 
oottld not support the view that a high state of education was necessary to 
*t6 efficiency, as there was a natuiS shrewdness about the Hindu, which 
generally led him to sift the evidence aright, and arrive at correct conclusions. 

5 
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Mb. a. MACKENzp stated that shortly before his retirement from 
office, Sir Cecil Beadon nad written a Minute upon the subject, in which he 
recorded his own firm conviction that the system of trial by jury might be 
extended not only to all districts of Lower Bengal, but also to all classes of cases, 
on the broad ground that the natives should be encouraged to interest them- 
selves in the administration of the country. He had also called for the opinions 
of those who were qualified to judge as to the working of the system, with 
special reference (1) to the improvement of the jury lists ; (2) to the exclusion 
of juries during the trial ; and (3) to the remuneration of juries. Tl\e general 
conclusion seemed to be that it would be difficult to secure a sufficient number 
of respectable jurors to form special juries ; and, although the Judges of Nuddea 
and the 24-Pergunnaha gave their opinion that the system had been moderately 
successful, still there was a unanimous feeling against any extension, and so the 
question for the present lay in abeyance. 

Babu Greesh Chundeb Giiose thought that the object of the system 
was not so much to secure a better administration of justice as to accustom the 
people to self-government. This point had been entirely overlooked by the 
writer. He thought the people should be gradually instructed in the working 
of the system. 

Mr. Beverley would have wished the writer of the paper to have given 
an opinion a to the influence of caste on the working of the system. He had 
heard it stated — with how much truth he would like to know — that a Brahmin 
was generally pretty certain of being acquitted by a native jury, asid that 
a juryman of that caste possessed undue influence over his colleagues. 2f this 
were the case, perhaps Mr. Long would admit that further progress in edu- 
cation was desirable even for the well-working of the 'pnnchayel system. 
He believed indeed that, in Lower Bengal at least, punchayets were mainly 
used for the decision of questions relating to religion and caste. 

Babu Sreecoomar Sircar expressed himself in favour of the system. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Justice Norman was of opinion that the present 
discussion might be useful in drawing attention to the improvement of the 
jury lists. He thought the lists should in the first instance be prepared by 
native Judges or by native Deputy Collectors, and be then subject^ to a final 
revision at the hands of the Judge or Collector. 

The President thought that the thanks of the Association were duo to 
the writer of the paper under discussion. There were several points in it, well 
worthy of consideration in addition to those which had been already commented 
upon, especially the remark regarding the imperfect knowledge which the 
Judges possess of the vernacular. He could well believe that a Judge’s charge 
would not have that influence in guiding the jury which it dught to have, if there 
was any difficulty or want of power of expression in the colloquial language of 
the country. And even though a Judge might be a fair Bengalee scholar, still as 
a foreigner, he could not properly enter into the feelings and ideas of the 
people, and arrive at their motives of action. There was one point however in 
which he must correct the writer regarding the remuneration of jurors in Eng- 
land, Jurors were only paid in civil cases ; in criminal cases they were not 
paid, unless it were perhaps some nominal sum as a mere matter of usage. He 
understood that in Assam the jurors were paid at the rate of eight annas per 
diem. 

Mb. Mackenzie explained that a proposal had been made to incre^ 
the rate to five rupees a day, but that with the whole question of remuneration 
it was for the present in abeyance. 



%,^The Benamee system in its different hranclm. By Babu 
Shamachurn Sircar. 

■ [Read on the 30tli January 1868.] 

Benamee is a Persian term, formed of hi ( without) and ndm 
(name). The entire word benamee etymologically signifies the 
state of being without a name, — that is, witliout a real name. 
In common acceptation, however, it is applied to property which 
bears the name, not of its real, but of a fictitious, owner. The 
practice has grown up of itself and is not recognized cither by 
Hindu or by Mahornedan law. There arc several sorts of benamee 
transactions, which, however, may be reduced to two main branches. 
Some such transactions are made without fraudulent intentions of 
any kind ; as where the Kurtd of a rich family, unable or unwill- 
ing to bear or take the trouble of attending a Government Office 
or C^urt of Justice, especially the Police and Criminal Courts, 
takes or executes a document in the name of any of his relations 
or dependents, while he himself remains the real owner and mana- 
ger of the property to which it relates. Benamee transactions of 
this kind have not been considered by Courts of Justice to bo 
blamcable ; and suits brought upon the allegations of such benamee 
transactions were taken cognizance of, and tried, by the highest 
Courts in India, as well as by the Lords of the J udicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

The late Supreme Court, instead of condemning, so far 
complied with the general practice in this country of using 
the names of other persons, that, in many cases, the plaintiff has 
recovered on notes not in his own name, but in some other name, 
on giving evidence that the transaction was really his : such 
for instance that the money lent was his, and that he took 
the bond in the name of another.* The High Court in its 
appellate jurisdiction has also given a like encouragement to 
the real owner of the property sued for. For instance in 
Brosonno Kumar Roy Chowdkwri v. Guruchurn it held 
fhat the real owner of the property is the person who should 


* Sec Morton’s decisions, page 249. 
t Sutherland’s Weekly Reporter, Vol, III, page 159. 
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institute a suit for it A henamee holder may sue as trustee on 
behalf of the beneficial owner, without disclosing the name of the 
real owner ; and if the defendant does not object to the suit pro- 
ceeding in that form, and raises no issue upon the real title of the 
plaintiff, the suit may proceed and be decided. And the Lords of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in Gosain v, Gonain 
have rather recognised, nay, in a manner, legalized, the prac- 
tice. The essential part of their Lordships' judgment in the above 
case runs thus : — It is very much the habit in India to make 
purchases in the names of others, and from whatever cause or 
causes the practice may have arisen, it has existed for a series of 
years, and the transactions are known as henamee transactions. 
The criterion in these cases in India is to consider from what 
source the money conies with which the purchase-money is paid. 
To repeat the language of Lord Campbell, the criterion is the 
quarter from which the money comes ; and in the greater number 
of instances of henamee purchases, they are made in the names 
of persons ignorant at the time of their being so made/’* 
Thus that august tribunal lent its sanction to the practice«among 
Hindus of making henamee sales and purchases of the above 
kind, simply on the ground of the same being customary. But 
the adoption of a practice or custom which is repugnant to the 
law of God, and is not immemorial, is prohibited by the Hindoo law. 
Thus Manu, — Immemorial custom is the transcendent law, ap- 
proved in the sacred scripture, and in the codes of divine legisla- 
tors ; let every man, therefore, of the three principal classes, who 
has a due reverence for the Supreme Spirit (which dwells in him), 
diligently and constantly observe immemorial custom. A king, 
who knows the revealed law, must enquire into the particular laws 
of classes, the laws or usages of district.s, the custom of traders, 
and the rules of certain families, and establisli their laws, if they 
he not repugnant to the law of God'*f Now the practice of 
henamee transactions, even of the above kind, not being imme- 
morial, but being (as will be presently shown) a source of deceit, 
falsehood, and fraud, is certainly repugnant to the law of God, and, 
as such, ought to have been condemned by tho Courts of Justice, 
amongst the Hindoos as repugnant to their own law, and amongst 
people of every other caste and creed in India on the ground of 
its being a source of falsity and fraud. 

* Moore’s Indian Appeals, Vol. VI, page 63, 
t ManUf Chap, I, v. 108, and Chap. VIII, r. 41. 
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The other kind of henamee transactions is that which is made 
with the intention of defrauding. Courts of Justice have some- 
times adjudged cases of this kind according to the established 
criterion, namely, the quarter from which the purchase-money was 
derived, and sometimes they have dismissed the party who had 
actually paid the purchase-money, and made the henamee pur- 
chase. ‘For instance in Nund Lai v. William Tayler and otherSy 
the High Court in its appellate jurisdiction held that parties 
who stand by, and permit another to hold him out to the world 
as the real proprietor of their estate and thus induce persons 
innocent of their fraud to lend their money upon such faith, are 
not entitled to any consideration from Court of equity and good 
conscience.* 

Thus the Courts of Justice have done all they could to 
do justice in the second kind of henamee transactions, which 
nevertheless do not seem to he much abated. It is habitual 
with almost all the rrwoktears or law agents to ask their clients, 
i whenjfer properties are to be purchased by them, whether the 
same should be taken in their own names, or in the names of any 
of their relations or dependents, and at the same time to explain, 
as legal advisers, the advantage of acquiring and holding proper- 
ties henamee, and the disadvantage of purchasing them in their 
own names ; and their clients are thus persuaded to do what is 
less dangerous and more advantageous. Hence it is generally 
the practice of rich men to have mookteara and parasites about 
them to buy properties henamee, and make henamee what they 
already held in their own names. Strange, however, to say that, 
although by so doing they in some cases succeed in defrauding 
others, yet, as a madman is punished by his own madness, they 
themselves are not always safe from the hands of their own he- 
namee-ddrs ; for, it is not unfrequently the case that a designing 
^namee-ddr silently watches the opportunity, and then collud- 
ing with some influential persons, treacherously ousts the real 
owner or his heir, who is at length obliged to disclose the secret 
before a Court of Justice, and implore its assistance to restore 
the property to him. 

The establishing and conducting of Kothees or mercantile firms 
on the henamee principle is another branch of henamee transac- 
tions of the fraudulent kind. It is almost habitual with the 


* Weekly Reporter, Vol. V, page 37. 
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shurrafs and traders • (generally of the North-West Provinces) 
to pick up one or two lucky names of their indigent relations or 
dependents, and establish business in those names, and cause it 
to be carried on by such partners who are generally men of straw, 
while they, the capitalists, remain behind the scene ; and should 
any of those ostensible proprietors die, the name of the dead man 
(be he the ancestor of any of the existing partners or not) is 
still tontinued. But when a firm of this description fails, its 
constituents and creditors then discover the difficulty of realizing 
their dues. They of course bring actions and obtain decrees 
against the ostensible proprietors and members ; but such decrees 
are scarcely ever satisfied. 

I will cite a case which recently occurred, and which will at 
once give you an idea how frauclulent this sort of henamee 
transaction is. About three years ago, a Kothee, carried on in 
the name of one Gopal Dass, failed, and the creditors brought 
actions against that nominal proprietor, and one Hurjeebun Dass 
the ostensible partner. The latter absconded. Afterwards 
in execution of one of the decrees the said Gopal*, Dass 
was, with great difficulty and expense, arrested at Benares, 
and produced before the High Court in its original jurisdic- 
tion. But this personage was a lame pitiful infant, ignorant 
of what he was arrested for, and yet miserably distressed 
for the fault and default of others. The Court, how’ever, being 
satisfied that he was an innocent party, ordered him to be re- 
leased, and Hurjeebun to be arrested. After a long search 
Hurjeebun was arrested and brought up, and from his evidence it 
was discovered that Brijo Dass and Brindabun Dass were the 
real owners of the firm ; and that the name of Brijo Dass was 
at first made use of in the Khatta books together with that of 
Gopal Dass, but was subsequently omitted. Upon this an 
order was made for the production of all of them ; and Brijo 
Dass was, after a time, produced with a flowing native gown on 
his person, and a yellow Khirkeedar turban on his head ; but 
with all this show of apparel, he pleaded inability to pay the 
debts of the firm, and applied for protection under the law for 
relief of insolvent debtors. 

BenameeSy alleged and pleaded on execution of decrees, are of 
frequent occurrence, and form, I believe, the largest branch of 
fraudulent he^namee transactions. Before execution of decrees, 
and in some instances before or after the passing of decrees, the 
debtors, who find no other means to save their property from sale 
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in satisfactiou thereof, make the same henameCt generally with 
the intention of defrauding, and sometimes for the purpose of 
putting off and obliging the creditors to agree to lenient terms 
of settlement. 

The following will show how daring are the frauds committed 
to evade execution of decrees. A female decree-holder of the 
Nuddea District applied to the late Sudder Dewany Adawlut to 
be put in possession of a portion of a Zcmindaree decreed to 
her ; and, as the case was appealed to the Privy Council, the 
order obtained by her was to find security in the Lower Cothrt, 
and have possession in proportion to tlie security given. Accord- 
ingly the decree-holder borrowed of a very respectable native gentle- 
man of this city Government Securities to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand Rupees and tendered them in the Court below. The execution- 
debtor then, finding no other means of stopping the execution of 
the decree, got one Juggodumba Dabea to file an objection, 
impeaching that unimpeachable security upon the allegation that 
the Company’s Paper tendered was actually her property, it having 
been nifrchasod benamee in the name of, and deposited for safe 
custo^ with, the said Baboo’; that ho had lent it without her 
permission and authority ; and that it should therefore be re- 
jected by the Court. This objection of hers being rejected in all 
its stages up to the Sudder Dewany, the judgment-debtor caused 
a regular suit to be instituted by the said J uggodumba upon the 
allegation as aforesaid. This suit also was appealed to the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut, and I cannot say whether it was appealed to 
the Privy Council also, as I left that Court whilst it was pending 
trial there. The effect caused by such objection and suit was that 
the poor decree-holder had to pay for all this period the 'interest 
on the sum borrowed in the sliape of Company’s Paper, and that 
nobody was inclined to be a surety for the execution of her 
decree. Surely no one would be so foolish as to get into so much 
trouble, and jeopardize his property for a small gain. 

It is almiost invariably the case that whenever execution of a 
decree is taken out, and property is seized in the Mofussil, an objector 
comes forward and alleges the property to be a benamee tenure, and 
himself to be the real owner thereof, or sets on foot a fraud like 
the above, and the perpetrator generally goes unpunished, nay, 
IS often successful by the clever premeditated management of his 
jaw agent. Hence, I believe, is the origin of the common saying 
in this country that “ a man’s troubles commence as soon as he 
obtains a decree.” 
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The only law which prohibited henamee transactions before 
1859 was Regulation "XI of 1822; unfortunately, however, that 
merely provided against purchasing lands at a public auction in a 
fictitious or substituted name. But being, as it is, unattended 
with any sort of punishment, it had no effect whatever, for, not to 
speak of the private sales and purchases in the henamee character, 
which it could not at all prevent, even at public auctions 
henamee purchases used to bo made as generally as they were 
before the promulgation of that law. To prevent this evil, the^ 
legislature seems to have enacted Section 36, Act XI of 1859, 
which runs thus : — ‘‘ Any suit brought to oust the certified pur- 
chaser as aforesaid on the ground that the purchase was made 
on behalf of another person, not the certified purchaser, or on 
behalf partly of himself and partly of another person, though 
by agreement the name of the certified purchaser was used, 
shall be dismissed with costs.** This, however, was nothing 
more than an improvement of Regulation XI of 1822, the punish- 
ment of dismissal with costs being only added thereto, and, as 
such, it operates within the same narrow limit as the iormer. 
There is also a Section in the new Procedure Code, I®mean 
Section 2G0, Act VIIJ of 1859, which respects and the 

wording whereof is, that The certificate shall state the name of 
the person who at the time of sale is declared to be the actual 
purchaser, and any suit brought against the certified purchaser 
on the ground that the purchase was made on behalf of another 
person, not the certified purchaser, though by agreement the 
Dame of the certified purchaser was used, shall be dismissed with 
costs.’^ This is almost to the same effect as the above, the 
only d^erenco between them being that this extends to pur- 
chases made in execution of decrees, while the other applies 
to purchases made at public sales for arrears of revenue ; so 
neither of these enactments provides any thing against pri- 
vate henamee sales and purchases which are of more frequent 
occurrence, nor even against the gross frauds committed by means 
of public sales and purchases upon third parties. The High 
Court seeing that Section 260 of the Code of Civil Procedure 
refers only to suits between a benamee-ddr and the beneficial 
owner, and not to a case where a gtoss fraud has been practised 
upon a third party, had no alternative but to dismiss a suit where 
the decree-holder sued to set aside as fraudulent the sale of his 
judgment-debtor’s property which w^as sold and purchased by his 
servants henamee for his benefit, and which was proved to be m 
the possession of the judgment-debtor, and to make the property 
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lial)Ie in satisfaction of liis decree.* Thus from a defect in the 
law parties coniinitting gross frands are snlfered to go iiiipunislied ; 
nay, as already remarked, they are frequently successful. 

A mortgage in the Englisli form, which may be said to be 
the most elaborate and complete of all forms, and in which 
attorney and counsel spare no time and labor to insert as many words 
and clauses as they possibly can to protect tlio interest of their client, 
the mortgagee, and secure the repayment of the money advanced by 
him, is not always sudicient to protect the mortgagee from being 
defrauded by means of a benamee transaction. In Rammanick 
Shalva and others v. Blndahmi Chitndcr Poldar ami othersfy the 
mortgagor in ]jossession had been entrusted with the dominion over 
the mortgaged property by the mortgagee to whom the property 
was mortgaged in the English form ; ho made wilful default and 
caused the property to be sold for arrears of Government revenue, 
and purchasing it benamee, ingeniously defrauded the poor mort- 
gagee to the surprise of his legal advisers. 

A| to the Courts’ unestablished criterion, namely, the asccr- 
taiimUjnt of the party from whose funds the purchase-money was 
paid, it also sometimes fails to lead to a just conclusion. In a suit 
arising in the district of Nud^ea, wherein a nephew had, in col- 
lusion with the influential part-proprietor of a benamee property, 
managed to oust therefrom his maternal uncle and cousins who 
had bought it in his name, the benamee-ddr had, by- premeditated 
arrangements and precautionary measures, so cleverly managed 
to prove the payment of the purcliasc-moncy from his own funds, 
(though he was a man of straw) that, had not Babu Ramlochun 
Ghose, the late Principal Sudder Ameen of Nuddea, a'nd Babus Pro- 
sonno Coomar Tagore and Ubinash Clmnder Gangooly and myself, 
been examined as witnesses, my belief is that the balance of the 
evidence given in the Mofussil would have been in favor of the 
bemmee-ddr. 

The enactment of a law prohibiting the dispensers of justice 
to take cognizance of all and every sort of claim upon the 
allegation of benamee, and prescribing a most severe punish- 
ment for the perpetrator of a fraudulent benamee, as well as for 
the person treacherously defrauding in or by a benamee trans- 
action, is the only means to put an end to this nefarious practice 
and the fraud originating therefrom. 


* Weekly Reporter, Vol. I, page 329. 
f Weekly Reporter, Vol. V, page 230. 
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If it be asked why the cognizance of all and every sort 
of benamee suits should be refused without exception, inasmuch as 
henamee transactions of the first kind are not made for the purpose 
of defrauding, but only to save the real owners from being troubled 
and insulted by the Civil and Criminal Courts, the Police and other 
Government Offices ; my reply is, that the purpose of the 
maker of such beuamee may be honest (though his purpose 
is known to himself, and t) himself alone), but it is not uii- 
frequently the case that in this kind of henamee also, the cre- 
ditors of the real owner arc defrauded, and a parcener deceives 
his co-parcener, a servant his master, and a near relation his near 
and dear connection. In the very case Gosain v. Gosain, 
which was decided without any remark as to the im- 
propriety of the practice, the elder brother tried all he could to 
deceive his younger brother, although the intention of the father 
in buying the disputed property in the name of his elder sou 
might have been honest, and simply for the purpose of saving 
himself from trouble. Put even granting for argument’s sake that 
this kind of henamee is not so sinful and pernicious as thd'mther 
kind, still none can deny that it is a source of falsehood and 
deceit ; for, whenever the real ow’iier of a henamee property 
lias to say anything officially or upon oath with respect to the 
ownership of that property, he solemnly avers that it is not his 
property, while on the other hand, the fictitious owner thereof does 
on like occasions barefacedly affirm that it is his own property. 
I have seen several such persons present petitions and give depo- 
sitions on oath in the manner aforesaid. The sooner, therefore, 
that the cause of such false statements and fraud ulent transactions 
be put an end to by the strong hand of law, the better. By the 
enactment of such provisions, as in the sections cited, the legislature 
has in a manner stopped the institution of suits upon the allegation 
of henamee purchases at public sales ; but there is nothing to check 
gross frauds practised, as already shown, upon third parties by means 
of benamee purchases even at public sales, the numerous fraudulent 
acts and transactions by private henamee sales and purchases, 
and the numerous suits brought upon the allegations of benami^ 
on the occasion of taking out execution of decrees ; there is also 
nothing to prevent the fraudulent henamee transactions of the 
Kothee-wallahs and Mahajuns. All such evils and mischiefs, 
caused by the different kinds of henamee transactions, should 
therefore be represented to the Legislative Council, and it should 
at the same time be referred to the learned and elaborate^ Bill for 
the abolition of the henamee system which was presented by the 
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late Sir Arthur Buller a short time before his leaving India, and 
which, I believe, is still extant in the Council Office; and then I trust 
the Council ^will not hesitate to enact a law condemning and dis- 
allowing the henaitiee practice, prescribing severe punishment for 
the party or parties having recourse to any kind of bemmee 
transactions, and prohibiting the dispensers of justice to take 
cognizance of any suit that may bo brought upon the allega- 
tion of henamce ; for the practice in question is not only baneful 
to the people of India, but also wastes a large portion of the 
valuable time of the Courts of Justice, and, above all, it is 
incompatible with the good name of the British Government 
to allow such a practice to j)revail in its dominion. When such a 
law is passed, a brother will bo safe from his brother, a relative 
from his relative, a parcener from his co-parcener, a partner from 
his co-partner, a sharer from his co-sharer, aiid a principal from 
his servant or dependent ; and decrees of Courts will no longer 
remain in abeyance as so much waste paper ! 

In opening the discussion on this paper, the IIon’blb Mr. Justice 
NoRI^ thought that the writer Iiad mixed up two very different subjects, m*., 
fraumilent conveyances and tn(d transactions. The former doubtless should 
be checked and punished by tlie Courts of Justice, wliercver they were brought 
to light. But he (Mu. Nouman) objected to run a Dun Quixote course again 
all henamee transactions whatever. The system in fact wliicli had been so 
strongly condemned by the writer was not peculiar to this country. A simi- 
lar practice was invented by English conveyancers, and used to protect tho 
owners of landed property from certain inconveniences of the feudal system. 
Ho would remind tho meeting of tho English statutes of Henry VIII 
' relating to uses and trusts ; how it was enacted that wlierc estates were held 
by any person to the vse of another^ this latter person should be deemed to bo 
the true owner to all intents and purposes. What was tho effect of that 
statute? It had simply become a dead letter. It had been said that the only 
effect was to add three words to the form of a conveyance. An estate would 
now be conveyed to A. B. to the use of C. D. m iriisl for F. At tho same 
time, he (Mu. Nouman) could not help saying that the hniamee system in this 
country was often something very different from a mere trust ; it led to very 
serious inconveniences, and it would be well if people properly unilerstood tho 
difficulties in which it was possible that it might involve them. He might 
instance a csise in which a man had sued for money which had been lent in the 
name of his infant son. Tho Court decreed the claim, but tho money was kept, and 
would be kept in Court, until the proper owner either eoincs of ago or is in some 
manner represented. This was a case which had lately occurred, and he would 
wish that such cases should be reported for general information. When the 
people fdt and appreciated the inconvenience of the spteni, he thought that 
It might be left to their good sense to discontinue it without tho necessity for 
3-ny fecial legislation on the subject. 

Babu SuificooMAH SiiicAU urged the general prevfilence of the system 
among tile mercantile classes, especially among Marwaree traders. It was not 
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at all uncommon for one of these merchants to lend his credit to a speculation, 
taking care, however, to let another man’s name appear ; and if the transaction 
ended in loss, the ostensible party, who might be a man of straw, was thrown 
over, 'i'he system was dishonest in itself, and should, therefore, he thought, be 
put down by the legislature. 

Babu JUGGODANiiND MooKERJEE remembered the discussion on this question 
when Sir Arthur Buller was in Council. That gentleman had at the time a 
Bill in hand, and did him (the speaker) the honor to consult him on the subject. 

It was fully considered then whether the discontinuance of the system nnght 
be efTecte I by legislation, or should rather be left to the people themselves. 
The difficulty which presented itself, was as to the practical effect of any law 
which might be enacted. Would it be possible to say that the real owner 
should be deprived of property which he had purchased henamee ? If pro- 
perty were bought by a father in the name of one of several sons, was it not 
to be divided on the father’s death ? That was precisely the issue in the case 
cited by the writer— (rosain. v. Gosciin. Tlie plaiiitiff sued for a division 
of property which had been acquired by the father in the name of an elder 
brother. What could the ('ourts do in such a case ? They could not punish 
the father, because he was dead. Any punishment which might be inflicted 
could only fall on an innocent boy. And to say that because the property 
stood in the name of one brother, the other should, therefore, be deprived of 
it, would surely be very unjust. Since the discussion, however, to which he 
referred, the question of fraudulent benamee transactions had undergone^ consi- 
derable modifleation. T he Penal Code provided penalties for such case^; the 
Putnee Law too and the Revenue Sale Law both provided, as far as possible, 
against the occurrence of such transactions. 

Babu Seinath Chandea concurred with the writer of the paper in con- 
demning the system of henamee transactions, but at the same time ho could 
not advocate the necessity of legislation to put it down. He thought it would 
be impossible to observe the distinction which existed between henamee trans- 
actions which are essentially fraudulent, and those which are merely by way 
of trust. 

Babu Shamachuen Siucar having briefly replied— 

The President stated that he agreed with Mr. Justice Norman in thinking 
that sufficient distinction had not been maintained by the writer between 
cases of trusteeship and fraudulent transactions. Bond fide cases of trustee- 
ship really needed the protection of the law, instead of an attempt being made 
to put them down. He illustrated this position by an example. In England, 
the attempt to abolish vicarious holding of land, as Mr. Norman liad stated, 
.was not only unsuccessful, but had introduced the most subtle and scientific • 
system of real property law ever known. Where a dishonest intention was 
manifest, the Courts, he thought, were strong enough to deal with it. Of 
course he did not pretend to be so fully conversant with the effects of the 
system upon Native society as the writer was, but at the same time he would 
be very sorry to see any attempt made to introduce any material alteration into 
the present state of the law, unless accompanied by every possible safeguard for 
the maintenance of bond fide trusts. 
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,‘j^ The Belief of Prisoners discharged from Jail. By the Hon'blb 

Mr. Justice Norman. 

[ Read on the Slat March 1868. ] 

A portion of the Charitable Fund originally bequeathed by 
General Martin for the relief of poor prisoners, has recently been 
placed at the disposal of the Visitors of the Presidency Jail, 
to be applied towards supplying convicts, whose conduct during 
imprisonment has been creditable, with clothing and other neces- 
saries, on their release from prison, or shipping, or forwarding 
them to some place where there may be a reasonable prospect oi 
their gaining an honest livelihood, or assisting them to prMure 
some employment in India, or elsewhere. The income is paid out 
of Court to the Commissioner of Police, who keeps an accoimt of 
the expenditure. The first half-yearly payment on account of this 
Fund, was received in August 1866. Since that date, at the 
beginning of every month, a list of the European prisonere m 
the jail whose period of imprisonment will terminatp within th^ 
months from the date of such list, is prepared and supplied tor 
the use of the Visitors. The Visitors, the Superintendent, and the 
Chaplain, are invited to give their opinion, as to the conduct ot 
the prisoners about to be discharged, and to point out any piv 
soners, European or Native, who may appear to be proper objects 
for the application of the funds at the disposal of the Visitors. 

I may state that Dr. l^nch has always ^ven the most 
jnificious and valuable advice as . to Mie prisoners fitted to receive 
Buch assistance. 

During four months and a half of the year 1866, 20 Europe^ 
and Eurasian, and 14 native prisoners discharged from Jail, rcMwrt 
assistance from the Fund. During the year 1867, 33 E^pean 
and Eurasian prisoners, and 34 native prisoners, received suen 
assistance. 

In one case a prisoner who had been a Surgeon, and dumg 
a considerable portion of the time he was in jail, had been 
employed as an Apothecary, who had made himself exceedingly 
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useful, and shown great humanity in attending on the sick,* on 
his discharge from prison, received assistance to enable him to 
proceed as Surgeon, on board a ship to a distant country, where 
the crime he had committed would be unknown. A shoe-maker 
who had made himself useful in prison by making shoes, and 
teacliiiig others to do so, received assistance to enable him to 
purchase a small stock of tools, and some leather, so as to set 
himself up in business. In other cases, discharged prisoners have 
been sent at the expense of the Fund from Calcutta to places where 
they hud friends, or where they would likely be able to get 
employment. In these cases, in addition to clothing, the prisoners 
received small sums of money to help them to maintain themselves 
while seeking for employment. In many cases, situations have 
been secured for prisoners after they left the prison. You would 
think perhaps that there would be considerable difficulty in finding 
a master ready to take into his service a man freshly come out 
of prison. But we have many prisoners who have committed 
serious offences — violent assaults for instance, whose characlj^er for 
honesty is irreproachable. For others, who could not be tfusted 
with money, employment can be found, where such temptation is 
not put in their way. Many men of this stamp are under the 
greatest obligations to Mr. Parry Davis, and Major Reveley, neither 
of whom ever spared any pains to find employment* fitted for men 
willing to work. Of course, in every such instance, the employer 
is made acquainted with all the circumstances of the prisoner's 
history, as far as it is known to the Visitors. 

Others who had been loafers about the streets of Calcutta, 
wrecks of men floating helplessly on the eddies of our population, 
have received assistance to enable tjiem to quit the country, to go 
, to some place where, in a more bracing climate, and amongst new 
associations, there would bq at least a chance for them. In such 
, cases, if there is money to be given^ it is usually handed over by 
a Sergeant of Police to the man in the railway carriage, or on 
board the ship in which he is to sail. With one of these men 
1 myself came into contact. He had been for some years one of 
the pests of Flag Street, and had been repeatedly in prison for 
minor offences. He was a very active, muscular man, of more 
than average intelligence. About a month before his discharge from 
the jail, I called him aside, and spoke to him of the suffering he 
would probably bring upon himself, and the misery he had already 
, undergone, saying, I knew he was capable of better things. He said 
it would be very well if he could keep from brandy. I told hina 
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he had better consider the matter, and if he could resolve to try 
to do better, to let Dr. Lynch Or Mr. Wilson know. If he -would 
make the attempt, we would give him a helping hand. A few 
days after he had come out of prison, he came to tell me, that he 
had determined to leave the country. I thought he would ask for 
his passage money, and outfit, and said something to that effect. 
He said, no ; he had got an advance from tjie owners of the 
gliip — that a portion of this would go to pay some debts he owed 
in Calcutta, and all he wanted was a small sum to pay for a very 
moderate outfit, which he had agreed to buy of a sailor, at a 
cheaper rate than we could get it. He hoped tliat we would not 
send a Police Constable with his outfit on board the ship. Wo paid 
Es. 28-14 in all in the manner he wished, and he left Calcutta, .1 
sincerely trust, to commence a better life elsewhere. 

Native prisoners have usually received assistance to enable 
them to proceed to their homes, and sometimes gratuities. One * 
man who had been a broker, had been very useful as a work-master 
and ii teaching othera in jail, received a gratuity of I(s, 100 on his 
discharge. 

The benefits of the Fund have not been confined to the inmates 
of the Presidency Jail. The Visitoi’s render assistance to prisoners 
discharged from other Jails. 

One great difficulty as regards native prisoners, must always 
be to gain their •confidence. 1 cannot help thinking, that a small 
body of Native gentlemen, who would form themselves into a 
society for assisting discharged prisoners, might do much good. 
To show what can be effected by private charity in this way, I may 
tell you what was done by the Durham refuge for discharged 
prisoners, which was started by my friend Mr. George Hamilton, 
now Archdeacon of Lindisfarnc. It was established on the 1st of 
May 1849. In one year £61-16-2 •were collected, and at an 
expense of £30-0-5, 19 boys were sent to sea immediately after 
their discharge from prison; •five sailor boys were sent back to 
their ships ; 25 persons were restored to their friends, of whom ^ 
nt the end of the year not one was recommitted to prison; the 
railway fares of ten of these pdoplc were paid. lor tour young 
^omen places as domestic servants were procured. Six other 
females were placed in a Penitentiaiy. Without going through all 
the figures, I may supi up the whole by saying that at an expense 
”f 30 pounds, or, in other words, three hundred rupees, 66 dis- . 
charged prisoners were placed in situations where they could 
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earn a livelihood; restored to the wholesome influence of their 
nearest relations ; or placed in positions where a chance of reforma- 
tion was afforded them. 

There is no more important point as regards the reformation of 
criminals, than the disposal of them on their release from prison; 
and this applies more particularly to juvenile offenders than to 
those of any other class. In all cases in which the prisoners do not 
belong to families of the criminal classes, it must be the great 
object to restore them to their parents or friends. But as regards 
juvenile native offenders, there is at present no agency for that 
purpose. In order to carry out a scheme of this kind, it is necessary 
in each instance to ascertain from the convict where his friends 
live, — ^not always an easy matter, and then enquiry must be made 
whether the friends are respectable, and would be willing to take 
him back. The strong family attachments of the natives of this 
country render it probable that this would usually be the case. 

In the Durham Jail, they have a form of letter, which sent 
written to the relations of the prisoner. It is as follows ; — 

** The Jail, Lurham, the day of 186. 

I write to inform you that your son A B will be discharged 
from this prison ou the day of next at 8 o^clock. 

1 beg that you will come and meet him at the above place and 
hour, and endeavour by your care and influence to prevent him 
from falling into further crime. • 

Signed 

i The Chaplain usually signs the letter. In one year 47^ such 
letters were sent from the Jail by post, in each case, a week before 
the discharge of the prisoner from Jail, and with excellent results. 

It often happens, that if the father does not come to the gate 
of the prison to receive his son and take him home, the opportunity 
is lost, and it is afterwards doubly difficult to separate the boy from 
his associates in crime. In one case which occurred here, a Hindoo 
boy, the son of respectable parents near Pooree, was lost to those 
who had undertaken to* return him to his friends, by having been 
discharged from the jail a few hours before they were ready to 
receive him. 

In Durham, if the parent cannot come to the Jail, and states 
his reasons for not doing so, the boy is taken by a trustworthy 
' person, and placed in a railway carriage, his fare is paid, and he is 
forwarded to the spot where his father receive him. 
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It is found useful, in cases of juvenile associates in crime, to 
sentence them to different terms of imprisonment, in order that 
they may not be thrown together, under the influence of their 
leaders, immediately on coming out of jail. I myself, when cir- 
cumstances have fairly admitted of it, have often acted on the 
pmiciple of making some slight distinction between the sentences 
of different criminals, who have been associates in crime, with a 
view to keeping them apart on coming out of jail. 

I have thought it right to bring this subject before the Social 
Science Association, because I ani convinced that it is very desir- 
able that you should consider and discuss it ; and if, as the result of 
your deliberation, three or four native gentlemen could be per- 
suaded to interest themselves on the subject, they would probably 
he able to gain the confidence of prisoners and their friends, and 
succeed in doing good in very numerous cases where European 
gentlemen without assistance would probably fail. 


jin the conclusion of the paper — 

Babu Peaby Chand Mittra expressed an opinion that great attention 
ought to be paid to the caste and social status of convicts m the occupations 
that were selected for them while in jail. He thought that it was the duty 
of the Government to find them such employment only as they could unobjec- 
tiouably follow on their release. 

Bb. Chuckebbutty agreed with his friend Babu Peary Chand Mittra 
that some consideration ought to be paid To caste in allotting labor to 
prisoners. Many of the castes were so many trades to which the prisoners 
, would naturally revert on their release from jail. If they were omployed 
in occupations which they could not afterwards follow, the benefit of the 
discipline they were subjected to Vould be lost, and they would be in n 
better position to earn their livelihood. He also tlionght there should 
some exceptions. This was particularly reauired where the previous occu- 
pation has been of a criminal character, suck as Thuggwism. It would be 
preposterous to encourage such pursuits. It had likewise struck mm that 
the emnlovmcnt in jail should be suited to the intellectual aptitude and 
bent of the convicts if that could make them better members of society 
afterwards. This would very materially help the object of the society 
proposed by the learned lecturer. But perhaps he was digressing from 
the subject before them in saying this. He fully supported the views of 
the Hon'ble Justice Norman. The society and fund he Proposed to estab- 
lish would be a great boon. At least nine-tenths of the relations of the 
native prisoners are glad to receive them back. But m many ewes jieo^e 
go in search of employment to distant places and there get into jail. Iheir 
friends then sudde Vlose all trace of them and hunt about from town to tojra 
to find them out, but often without success. Under these circumstance*, tto 
convicts on their release are destitute of means and cannot coi^muate 
with their friends. The action of the proposed society would te fraught 
■ wift good in such instances. Then as to the fund he thought it could 
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be raised without much difficulty. Many native gentlemcu gave away large 
gums on certain religious occasions for the release of insolvent debtors, some 
of whom were the victims of misfortune) but others more or less guilty. 
Instead of employing their charity in this indiscriminate way, he felt sure 
when these gentlemen learnt the object .of the society, they would willingly 
give it the benefit of these donations. To come to business he thought 
nis friend Babu Peary Chand Mittra would make a capital Secretary, who, 
with a committee of native gentlemen, who thoroughly understood their 
countrymen, and of some Europeans, could do much good. He should, 
therefore, be glad to see such a society formed at once, but the details of it 
might be left to bo settled by the President in consultation with such other 
gentlemen as are interested m the subject. 

Me. Bevbeley believed that there was some truth in the remarks whicli 
had fallen from the last two speakers as to the disinclination manifested by 
discharged convicts. to follow the occupations which they had been taught in 
lail. The matter had been noticed by the Inspector General of Jails in hit 
last report, and he attributed it to the fact that the population of this country 
is normally an agricultural, and not a manufacturing, population. The 
question arose, however, whether the return of released criminals to agricul 
•tural pursuits is not to some extent duo to the want of the capital which ii 
necessary to purchase tools, and to enable such persons to set tnemseives up 
in some useful and profitable handicraft. The Government had accordingly 
called on Hr. Mouat to suggest some scheme, by which a fund might be 
raised and accumulated by the prisoners themselves, so as to enable them 
to start again in life on their release. Such a scheme, Me. Beveelky, 
believed, was already in operation in the European Penitentiary at Hazaree- 
baugh under the able . superintendence of Hr. Coates. This was all he 
thought that the Government could do legitimately— the rest must be left 
to private benevolence, for which there was ample scope. He trusted that the 
appeal which had been made oy the honorable lecturer would not be thrown 
away upon a community which boasted that one of its national characteristics 
was its spirit of charity and benevolence. 

Me. Wilson pointed out the moral superiority of private benevolence 
in such a matter over Government interference. 


The PeesidenY doubted whether aimed at by Mr. Justice 

Noman’s propoeal ought not prop®’'*/ ^ faU under the coMideration o 
GoTOrnment rather than to the c^e pnvate individnals. Imprisonment 
■honld be regarded solely as a deterrent and reformatory means not as so 
muoh punishment to be indicted on the prisoner, which when once undergone 
by way of retribution might be put out of sight and obliterated as soon as 
possible. He thought the latter view so generally prevalent was erroneous. 
Bat if imprisonment was looked at in the two drst-mentioned aspects, it must 
be said that the executive Government was greatly concerned with what 
happened to the prisoner on discharge from jail. The deterrent effect oi 

impnsonment, on others than the prisoner himself, would be incwas^by 

publicity and by the fact that social disadvantages followed in its iram. 
Probably the peculiar caste organisation of society m this country maoe 
results of this sort especially deterrent. On^the other hand, no don 
there, was risk that the same circumstances might tend to harden tne 
discharged prisoner in vicious courses ; but this was only an adUuioD 
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reason why Governmdht should not withdraw its hand the instant the prison 
doors closed behind the discharged convict. The matter was very oompU- 
catdd. It was difficult enough to deal rightly with prisoners inside the walls 
of the jail, but the release of the prisoner into society again gave rise to even 
more formidable difficulties still, and it should never be ^rgotten that all 
these flowed from, and were the necessary consequences of, the original 
conviction and imprisonment. It seemed, therefore, to him that the respon- 
sibilities of the executive Government, commencing as they did with the 
conviction, certainly did not end with the imprisonment. 

Mr. Justicb Norman in reply expressed his dissent from the last 
remarks. He thought that when a prisoner came out of jail, we ought to 
deal with him not as judges but as men, that discharged convicts wanted aid 
and sympathy, and that such could only be eflectually supplied by private 
benevolence. 




^r^Brihery in Courts of Jastice^Us Extent, Causes and Remedy, 
By Lieutenant Duncan J. Stewart, 

[ Read on the 24tli July 1868. ] 

The limits of bribery may be said in a general way to be 
identical with the facilities which exist for bribery in any partL 
cular court of justice. There is a general willingness to give, 
and an equal willingness to receive bribes, and the exceptions are 
so ill known amongst the population generally, that they cannot 
be said to affect the question. The amount of bribe given depends 
on the stake at issue, the grade of official who takes it, and the 
chances of detection. 

Very much depends in all these cases on the officer presiding 
over ^e court; the weight his decision usually has in the superior 
courtf and the odds of a reverse are guaged with tolerable accu- 
racy; the extent to which all or any of his subordinates can 
influence his opinion soon becomes known ; and his capacity for 
detecting irregularities together with the extent to which he 
makes use of it, has a very decided influence on the bribe market. 
Supposing bribes to be given and taken in all courts, and that 
none have arrived at the point where bribery is impossible, their 
’money value will be higher in the court of a good officer than in 
that of a bad one ; indeed it is just possible to conceive an officer 
so indifferent, that no bribery whatever would be worth while in 
his court, and it is probable that some court of this kind is the 
only one in the country, where bribery in one shape or another 
could not be discovered. 

Bribery has exhibited itself at some period of the judicial 
history of every country, and the usual remedies* have been, high 
regular salaries, such as would place judges in an independent 
position, the entire subordination of all those officials in any way 
connected with the court, and a denial of the exercise of political 
nghts which would connect them prominently with one or other 
party in the State, and render bias towards political enemies, who 
sued before them, a possible contingency. The essential difference 
between Indian courts of justice and those of any other county, 
IB the prominent position of the court subominates, and the 
dependence on them which is apt to be fostered in the mind of 

2 
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the presiding officer, which again w exaggerated by an ignorant 
population, who are easily led to believe that it will avail them 
to secure the services of these subordinates in their case, and as 
the custom continues, it is too much to suppose a chance decision 
here and there has kept it alive, but that these subordinates really 
possess ip many cases the powers they profess. In a climate like 
India, there is no doubt a very great inducement to place in the 
hands of others much that should not be transferred, and this is 
intensified by the presence of an able, obsequiously polite and 
personally agreeable class of officials, ever ready to relieve their 
superior of trouble, and to take upon themselves, all or even more 
than he wishes to give. This process is often carried on with 
much subtlety, and though also visible where no gain is possible, 
and speaking much for the general politeness of the natives of 
India, where power is to be acquired it can often be detected in 
great and dangerous strength. 

To illustrate the extent of what is meant, it will be sufficient 
to recall to mind the invariable appeal to the Office^^ or Bj-iboo,” 
by the head of any department, whether Civil, Military, or 'Mer- 
cantile, when information of any kind, and often of ordinary 
description, is sought for on a personal visit. All leave far too 
much in the hands of their subordinates, and allow themselves to 
become dependent on them, for what they should themselves he 
solely responsible, and able to perform of their own knowledge and 
experience. 

The fullest limit to which bribery can or does extend, may be 
considered as gained, in the case of a court subordinate finding 
a sufficiently ignorant subject to believe that the bribe he is asked 
or willing to give will directly or indirectly reach the hands of 
the presiding ' officer, and affect his decision in the pending case, 
and certainly the case is a possible one, so that any congratulation 
by the public at large ; that no such enormity coffid be committed 
should be of the most limited degree. 

If the issues are the same, as when the presiding officer did in 
reality place himself in league with his subordinates to sell justice, 
it is merely a matter of sentiment, whether he does so or not, and 
.a conscientious officer should feel as acutely the honor of his court 
compromised by the misconduct of one of his subordinates, where the 
adn^inistration of justice is involved, as though he himself w^re 
guilty of the offence in question. Were officers brought to vie^ 
their responsibility in this light, and it is I think hardly an exag- 
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gerated one, a quickening eflPect would soon be visible in their zeal 
and activity in detecting bribery. 

11. — Of the causes of bribery much has by inference been 
stated in discussing its extent. 

The chief cause, however, remains to be stated as consisting in 
the custom of the country from time immemorial of thinking that 
justice and bribery were inseparably to be ebrlneoted. So much is 
this the case, that it is no rare statement to receive from natives,- 
that whatever be done to mitigate the acknowledged evil, nothing 
will ever entirely put a stop to it, or only the abolition, if it 
were possible, of all native subordinates, whose ‘evil practices are 
connotive of their names, and will, with the greatest dilllculty, be 
eradicated. A suit in any court in this country is generally 
regarded very much in the same light, as a suit in chancery is in 
England j it is a costly proceeding of uncertain result and indefi- 
nite length, the workings of which are as little understood as they 
are ^predated by the mass of the people, who would mostly 
undergo considerable loss and discomfort, rather than subject them- 
selves to such influences which appear best to serve the evil pur- 
poses of those who desire to annoy their neighbours. When 
compelled to appear before a court of justice, therefcre, bribery 
comes as a very natural part of the whole proceeding, and a man 
will often offer a bribe, not to prejudice the decision, but simply to 
hurry his case and be done with the court, just as he would have 
offered it, to avoid appearing there at all. lie lacks confidence in 
{he matter from beginning to end ; if experience induces him to 
believe that the decision may just possibly be a just one, it is only 
a part of the inglorious uncertainty which he connects with the 
whole system* and not because the true bearing of tljc question has 
to him any chance of being brought out, or of forming the basis of 
the decision, 

• 

The causes of bribery may bo summed up as being the want 
of confidence on the part of the court of justice towards the 
people, and a reciprocal want of confidence on the part of the 
poople towards the court of justice, for which on either side there 
IS ample foundation. 

To speak rudely, the cause of the continuance of bribery is, 
b^use it pays ; and this brings me to the remedies that may be 
suggested, which from what has been said will naturally connect 
themselves with — (1), the presiding officer of the court of justice; 
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(2), his subordinates ; and (3), the people seeking justice. The fault 
is to some extent attributable to all three^ aiid all must assist in the 
remedy. It is not much to assume that the present laws fail to 
prevent bribery to any appreciable extent, and that they so fail 
must be attributed to their direction and limited sphere of actiou. 
The evil is so great that it amounts to a curse on the country, and 
justifies, as it requires, strong measures for its extinction. For the 
present it is impossible to look for sufficient moral rectitude, or 
even public opinion to prevent bribery, it is only possible to place 
difficulties in the way and create an increased fear of detection. 
The existing laws do not appear to make it a matter of sufficient 
policy to abstain from bribery, or to assist in making it known. 
Those who could best certify to a bribe, are the parties most nearly 
concerned in the transaction either as giver or receiver, and are 
deeply interested in maintaining secrecy. Even if bribery is 
proved, the decision in the case stands, and the giver of the bribe 
may come out a heavy gainer by the transaction. Although it 
might, at first sight, appear that the limited number of court sub- 
ordinates could more easily be influenced than the mass M the 
population, and that the penalties of bribery should therefore be 
made more severe to the former, rather than to the latter, it must 
be rememlj^red whose fears can most easily be acted on ? And 
I think the answer would be, those of the people. The court sub- 
ordinates are receivers of bribes daily, they have too much to do 
with the law to fear it, and consequently grow callous. The givers 
are only placed in that position after considerable intervals, perhaps 
only once or twice in their lives, and have, on the whole, a greater 
stake to lose than the receivers. 

On these grounds, therefore, their fears of detection are most 
easily to be e^^dted, and to effect this I would render the discovery 
of a bribe having been given in any case, whether directly or 
indirectly, by either plaintift‘^or defendant, within a year or some 
stated period after the decision was given, sufficient to vitiate the 
whole proceedings from beginning to end, and necessitate an 
entirely new trial, as though nothing had occurred. It seems to me 
the fear of detection would come home very closely to both plain- 
tiff and defendant, and that the one for his own sake would exercise 
an unceasing scrutiny over the proceedings of the other, and both 
would at least hesitate before playing so dangerous a game. 

Many who now know little about the penalities connected 
with bribery, would in this way have the subject forced on their 
attention. 
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There would doubtless be evils connected with such a law, 
but they seem infinitely preferable and limited in extent to those 
that exist under the present system. 


But there must be other minor changes. The salaries of the 
court subordinates should be raised, not only to render the respec- 
tive positions sufficiently remunerative, and to make their possible 
loss require high compensation, but to succeed in securing the 
services of better men of *a higher social standing, who would feel 
some shame in being degraded for a disgraceful offence. Further 
the exact position of each and the extent of his power and duties^ 
should better be made known, as well as the exact cost of every step 
ia all stages of proceedings, not only by j)ublishing them at every 
court, but in other places, such as schools, and at the dwellings 
of village headmen and other functionaries. If the number who 
at present sit on the platform with the presiding ollieer could be 
limited, and some of them placed in an adjacent office, and the duties 
performed at present by messengers or chuprassies, placed on the 
policy it would be an improvement. 


It seems possible that (piarters being provided in a prominent 
position near the court-house for the chief court subordinates to 
reside in, might prove an advantage, and the question arises, whether 
the duties of some of these court subordinates might not be per- 
formed by vakeels, employed when they could afford it by plaintiffs 
and defendants, and when not so able at the e;fpense of Government. 
If the number of court subordinates could be reduced, the limits 


of bribery would be so also, and the attention of the presiding 
officer be less disturbed j and in connection with this, it appears 
very much to be desired that judicial duties should everywhere 
be disconnected entirely from those of any other description what- 
soever, so that no ground could possibly exist for supposing a 
grudge emanating in one department could be paid off in another, 
and greater confidence be so established. 

The presiding officer remains to be discussed, and it is my 
opinion that a case of bribery occurring in his court should 
l>y no means affect him so little as it does at present. It should be 
considered as a personal disgrace, different only in degree from his 
individually accepting a bribe, because involving precisely the same 
results, and not as at present be thought a matter entirely beyond 
his control. He should know his subordinates better, and be ac- 
quainted with the character they bear in the neighbourhood gen- 
erally, and not as is often the case, be the only individual of a small 
community, who is not aware of the bribe taking propensities of 



those placed under bis control. No one will tell him, because they 
either suppose he is well aware of the fact, or lack confidence in hie 
believing their statement, and fear the consequent personal risk of 
• making one, for which even if successful, there is no compensating 
reward, and this feeling is often enhanced by the infatuation displayed 
by presiding officers for their court subordinates. Until bribery 
is identified to a much greater extent than at present, with the 
officers who are really responsible for it* and are considered to be 
so by the natives generally, bribery will not cease to be the curse 
that it is to India. 

In conclusion it .appears to me that the assistance of the 
native priesthood sjiould be called in to denounce bribery, and to 
use the very great influence they possess with the mass of the 
population to induce them to cease joining in it, and assisting to 
eradicate its influence in dark hiding places. And here I would 
wish to state that a most useful means, on secular matters, of 
influencing the people appears to my mind in the native priesthood, 
who are perfectly able and willing to denounce social eviK and 
on whom a little attention would be very profitably bestowed? 

Toleration may be either active or passive. It may ascend 
and place all priesthoods of whatever creeds on the same com- 
plimentary standing with the particular priesthood of the person 
who tolerates ; or, it may descend, and be a toleration which 
practically ignores, Y^icli approaches indifference, or is akin to 
contempt. 

The mass of the Indian priesthood are a remarkably intelli- 
gent and agreeable body of men, greatly respected by their fol- 
lowers,, and the population at large, and would gladly assist iu 
popular movemeuts unconnected with religion, in which they would 
soon learn to see, a means of sustaining their power, which they 
would then exert for good instead of for evil. They are peculiarly 
adapted to assist the machinery of such an institution as that which 
I address, and are quite as likely to succeed if they really take a 
matter in hand, as any laws or enactments which can be drawn up. 
I should be glad to be the means gf drawing to them the attention 
of the Sociad Science Association. • 

The discussion on this paper was begun by Babu Umesh ChundB* 
Banebjee, who thought that the want of social position and of education had 
xnnoh to do with the taking of bribes. He affirmed that there was no ctistoi^ 
of taking bribes as the writer had stated. . 

Babu Feast Chand Mittba believed the root of the evil to lie in the 
fact of the amhh receiving inadequate pay. How could they be expected to 
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be honest on such pay as is given to punkah-pullers and bhistees. He pointed 
oat that in Warren Hastings’ time, the higher Government officers took 
bribes until their pay was raised, when they ceased doing so. Ho believed 
the same result would follow the raising of the pay of subordinate officers 
nov. 

Babu Shama Churn Sircar said that he could corroborate the remarks 
of Babu Peary Chand Mittra by cases within his own experience. He could 
recollect the surprise of the late Chief Justice J. R. Colvin, on being told by him 
that the pay of so important an officer as a decreenaim was Rs. 6 a month, the 
same as that of his punkha bearer, llis attention having been directed to the 
matter the pay was raised to Rs. 10 a month, but this sum even is less than the 
earnings of a cooly in Calcutta, and not at all sufficient to pay the man’s 
lodging expenses, to say nothing of the support of his family at home. In no 
otner civilized country, and by no other civilized Oovernment, is an official of 
similar status so miserably paid as the amlah of the Indian Court. His 
necessity drives him to take bribes, and it must be remembered in his favour 
that nocesbity knows no law. Hid not the predecessors of the present European 
functionaries here break the laws, both human and divine, on tlie ground or plea 
of necessity ? 

Again, does not the early part of the History of British Rule in 
India t^m with the acts of corruption and malpnujtices of European officials P It 
isonly^nce they have been well paid that they have bt^omo trustworthy, though 
even since then there have been exceptions. The Essayist should have judged 
the amlah by the standard of his own nation, and the golden dictum of Him 
whose religion he professes to follow. He was sorry to find Europeans and 
Eurasians paid on a scale very much higher than Natives, though the work is 
the same. A comparison between the pay of the registrar on the original side 
ef the High Court and his imme<liato subordinate with the pay of the 
sarishtadar of a Zillah Court and his inohurir would show this. It was most 
unjust that this should be so. He would ask whether the amlahs were not justi- 
fied in saving “ when we arci appointed to offices of great trust and responsibility 
un such small salaries, is it not an understood matter that wo are to have per- 
quisites in addition, in order to maintain ourselves in a style suitable to our 
position.” He would further ask whether the Government ought to allow this 
practice to continue when it could be so easily remedied. Of the several remedies 
su^ested by the Essayist, two seem to be the most effectual of all, namely, 
adequate salary, and the employment of men of good education and principle. 
These same remedies had been recommended by many eminent authorities, 
among whom was the Ilon’ble F. J. Shore. His words wore — ” the remedy is 
not difficult — better pay, which will gra«lually introduce into the establishment 
a more respectable class of men, and proper surveillance on the part of the 
Magistrates. Many still argue, no amount of salaries will make the Natives 
honest : the same reason might with equal justice, if judgment had been formed 
from past experience, have been employed when Lord Cornwallis raised the 
. salaries of the Civilians. Again, I repeat, only try the same experiment with 
the Natives, that has been found to succeed with the Civil Service. If a feeling 
^morality does not induce them to become honest, self-interest will do so. * 
This remedy had been tried to some extent with the darogahs, and the judicial 
officers of the lower grade, and the expectation was jutisfied by the result. Let 

same principle be more generally applied, and there would be no less success. 
He denied emphatically that there is any indigenous custom of receiving bribes. 
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The practice existed on no other basis than he had stated. But he cotild 
also assure them that bribery is at present much reduced in the l^ng^al Presi. 
dency, partly by judgments being written and notes of depositions t^en 
by the judicial officers with t(eir own hands, and in their own languages, partly 
by the introduction of Pleaders of better education and principle, and partly by 
we appointment of some educated natives of mnciple in the Cou^ of Justice 
as well as other Offices. The censure of the Essayist was far too indiscriminate 
and sweeping. It might refer to his own particular locality, but it was certainly 
not generally true. 

Mr. C. D. Field said, that in bis opinion no single one of the three 
prWious speakers bad stated the truth, the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth, though he was prepared to admit that a considerable share of 
the truth was contained in, and could be eliminated from, the speech of eacjb. 
One speaker had proposed an increase of pay as a specific—a second was of 
opinion that the amlah required to I)e better educated, while a third thought 
that ministerial employment should be given to men of good caste and 
family. Now four years ago he was at the head of an office, jthe chief 
miiUBterial employee in which united all these three requisites in himself— 
and results trebly favorable might therefore have been anticipated. „But 
these results were not realized, for it turned out that an organized system of 
bribery had been carried on in that office for years, which was only dis- 
covered by a Native Judge who succeeded him. Increase of pay ^as no* 
doubt much wanted, and ho only trusted that when the scheme lately sanc- 
tioned by Government for increasing the salaries of the amlah was carried 
out, the results would be all that could be desired. 

He remembered, however, when the new Police were introduced what a 
Bemindar, who personally managed and was acquainted with his own zemin- 
daree and was not backward to speak out liis mind to Europeans, remarked 
to him, viz., that an increase of pay would not put a stop to corruption; for 
that pay and perquisites have a certain fixed relative proportion each to the 
other; that the Darogah on Es. 60 who would be satisfied with a j^esent of 
’ Bs. 6 would consider it below his dignity to accept less than 10 Eupees when 
hJs salary was raised to Es. 100. 

He held that education was also good in its own way, but it would 
not do to educate the amlah only ; ihat the masses must also be educated 
the bribe-givers as well as the bribe-takers must be subjected to the 
influence of education; that the great difficulties now lay with those 
who gave the bribe, who could not be got to understand that their cases would 
come all right even though no present were offered ; who could not believe 
that the giving of a bribe could not advance their interests. He might quote 
the instance of the Civil Service, whose members formerly received emolu- 
ments now unauthorized and illegal, but once permitted and recognized. 
it- was forbidden to take these, and when the members of that Service were 
put on their honor, the practice ceased, and it was never since even whis* 
pered against the Civil Service as a body that its members received bribes, 
or that the taking of bribes found favor with tbem<. That the best remedy 
for bribery was to stimulate by general education those feelings of honor, 
self-respect and independence wnich were the offspring of education alone, 
not only in the but in the people at large, in those who gave 

well as in those who received the Dribes; to raise the masses ana bring 
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it homo to every individual that justice under British* rule was given him 
as a right and not conceded to him as a favour to be purchased at second 
hand from tho underlings of the courts. Onqp these feelings of indepen- 
dence and self-respect pervaded all classes, bribery must cease, and the 
amkh would no longer teke, because no longer would there bo any willing 
to offer a bribe. 

Du. Chuokeetiutty in reply to the assertions of tlio last speaker tliat 
education and sufficient pay did but little to produce integrity in natives 
would only point to tho Uncovenanted Judicial and Executive Services, and 
ehallengecl the speaker to impeach the integrity of the native members of 
those services. He would also ask whether tho system of giving a dali 
to high European officials drawing largo salaries, containing gold mohurs 
in bags was not in existence down to tho time of Lord William Bentinck, 
who put the custom down. When men were poorly paid and had not the 
means to maintain their respectability and to feed and educate their families, 
they resorted, in all countries, to ouestionablc expedients, call them bribes, 
presents, perouisites or anything else. Bribery was not influenced by race 
differences. There were [European departments where tho wheels had to 
be oiled as notoriously as in any native .msta. He believed that the 
establishment of an enlightened public opinion would supply tho great 
antidote to the vice. In conclusion as the writer had spoken of the influ- 
fneo jf the priesthood, he could say that there was no class which hold 
bribed in greater disgust and abhorrence. 

The Bkverend K. M. Baneujee regretted the introduction of the 
race element into the discussion. There was no one who had a Iiigher respect 
than himself for the Civil Service. But he was bound to say that it was 
dangerous to challenge the meeting to name a single member of that 
honorable body guilty of malpractices. Black sheep might be found in 
the purest flock, and he know within his own recollection two if not three 
members of the service who had been suspended for asking or taking bribes 
or honoraria, or whatever ihese things might bo called. 

Ho differed from tho writer of tho essay in thinking that the courts 
were very bad now. Tho times were changed from those when the scrhla- 
dar used to write the judgment and the Judge to sign it, when tho same 
officer used to take bribes from both parties, from the one to give him the 
decree, and from the other to write it so as to leave good grounds of appeal. 
There was still, however, necessarily, some giving and taking. The getting 
of plain copies was a fruitful source of bribery — not, he must say, in the 
High Court whore every facility was given to applicants, and there was a 
fixed charge for plain copies, but in the subordinate courts where, as must 
also be remembered, tho getting of copies was of so much more importance. 
Again, the Department of Civil Court Ameens required to bo looked to. 
They were a bad lot, generally speaking-while their power was very great 
for evil, as under a section of the law all that they reported was evidence, 

Mb. C. D* Field, in reply to the observations of some of the previous 
speakers, said that he felt considerably strengthened in liis ))08iiion by what 
had been advanced by them, that the exceptions instanced by De. Chuckeb- 
butty and the Reverend K. M. Banehjee went to prove the nile— that no 
doubt there had been ‘black sheep’; but the very use of this expression 

3 
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admitted all lie contended for, tbe black sheep were turned out of the flock 
\^ho would have none of them; and their treatment showed the spirit 
which actuated the body and the Government, whose members were taken 
from that body. In the administration of justice there had been great 
laxity, and no doubt too much was left to underpaid underlings who were 
subjected to temptations almost impossible to resist ; the seristadar too 
often was permitted to usurp the functions of the Judge, who did not take 
that personal share in the administration of justice which he ought to have 
taken. He had indeed heard of Judges, who decided cases according to 
the number of flies on the punkah: decreeing, if the number was even ; 
if odd, dismissing. This mode of exercising judicial acumen had however 
not been approved, and those days were liappily past for ever. The Codes 
of Civil and Criminal Procedure now required every judicial officer to record 
the evidence and write his judgment, and the reasons for it, with his own 
hand. When the practices of former days were mentioned but to be re« 
probated, it should not bo forgotten that it had been the care of the 
Government, which ruled this country, to remove those evils as well as the 
causes of them, thus identifying itself with those feelings of honor and 
integrity which were utterly antagonistic to practices which every one 
there assembled must unite in abhoHring and detesting. 
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\j>^Mahomtilan Education in Bengal ^ hy Modlvi Abdool Lutbbi 
Khan Bahadur. 

[Read on the 30th January 1868.] 

The subject of Maliomedan Education in Bengal naturally 
divides itself into an estimate of what has been accomplished in 
the past, and a consideration of what yet remains to be done, with 
the means of doing it, for the future. 

For the first, there is before us the history of the Calcutta 
Madrassah, embodying the origin of the first movement made 
under British auspices for elevating my co-religionists from the 
condition of listless lethargy and self-abasement, into which they 
had fallen, when power and sovereignty in the land had departed 
fVom j^eir race. The idea was due to that extraordinary man, 
Mr. Warren Hastings, who, in the year 1781, laid before his 
colleagues in Council a scheme for the establishment of a Maho* 
medan College, in words which I transcribe from his Minute 

"In the month of September 1780, a petition was presented 
to me by a considerable number of Mussulmen of credit and 
learning, who attended in a body for that purpose, praying that 
I would use my influence with a stranger of the name of 
Mudjid OMin, who was then lately arrived at the Presidency, 
to persuade him to remain there for the instruction of young 
students in the Mahomedan law and in such other sciences as 
are taught in the Mahomedan schools, for which he was represent- 
ed to be uncommonly qualified. They represented that this was 
a favorable occasion to establish a Mudrussah or College, and 
Mudjid O’din the fittest person to form and preside in it ; that 
Calciuta was already become the seat of a great empire, and the 
resort of persons from all parts of Hindoostan and Deccan; that 
it» had been the pride of every polished Court, and the wisdom 
of every well-regulated Government, both in India and in Persia, 
to promote by such institutions the growth and extension of 
liberal knowledge; that in India only the traces of them now 
remain, the decline of learning having accompanied that of the 
Mogul Empire; that the numerous offices of our Government, 
which required men of improved abilities to fill, ai^d the care 
Hich had been occasionally observed to select men of the first 
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emiueuce in the science of jurisprudence to officiate as Judges 
in the Criminal and Assessors in the Civil Courts of Judicature, 
and (I hope this addition will not be imputed to me as ostenta. 
tion on an occasion on which the sincerity of what I shall here, 
after propose for the public patronage will be best evident by my 
own example) the belief which generally prevailed that men so 
accomplished generally met with a distinguished reception from 
myself, afforded them particular encouragement to hope that a 
proposal of this nature would prove acceptable to the actual 
Government. 

^‘This was the substance of the petition which I can only 
repeat from my memory, having mislaid the original. 

I dismissed them with a promise of complying with their 
wishes to the utmost of my^ower. I sent for the man on 
whom they had bestowed sii* encomiums, and prevailed upon 
him to accept of the office designed for him. He opened his 
school about the beginning of October, and has besto^^^d an 
unremitted attention on it to this time, with a success and re- 
putation which have justified the expectations which had been 
formed of it. Many students have already finished their educa- 
tion under hia instruction, and have received their dismission in 
form, and many have been dismissed unknown to me, the Master 
supposing himself limited to a fixed monthly sum which would 
not admit a larger number. Besides day scholars, he has at this 
time forty boarders, mostly natives of these provinces, but some 
sojourners from other parts of India. Among them I had the 
satisfaction of seeing on the last New Year^s Day some who had 
come from the districts of Cashmere, Guzerat, and one from the 
Carnatic. 

** I am assured that the want of suitable accommodation alone 
prevents an increase of the number. For this reason t have lately 
taiade a purchase of a convenient piece of ground near the 
Boitcannah, in a quarter of the town called Podpokur, and have 
laid the foundation of a square building for a Mudrussah cob- 
structed on the plan of similar edifices in other parts of India. 

Thus far I have prosecuted the undertaking on my own 
means, and with no very liberal supplies. I am now constrained 
to recommend it to the Board, and through their channel to the 
Hon’ble Court of Directors for a more adequate’ and permanent 
endowment.” 
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But even in the great mind of Mr. Warren Hastings, the 
higher objects for which education has now come to be valued 
amongst us, seem to have had neither place nor foreshadowing. 
For on the practical people he had to address, he urges the en* 
eooragement of Mahomedan literature, not only as recommended 
by the example of the past rulers of India, but also as calculated 
to supply the want of prot>erly educated officers lo discharge the 
functions of “Judges in the Criminal and Assessors in the 
Civil Courts of Judicature.^^ 

In those days, when our early English masters devoted 
themselves principally to the pursuit of commercial profit and 
the collection of revenue, they found occupation enough without 
interfering in the actual management of the provinces as settled 
by their predecessors. To the mass of the people the change of 
Government brought no foreigni^ usages or customs. The Law 
Courts were left in the hands of the same agency as before, 
Mahomedan Law and Mahomedan Lawyers still reigned supreme, 
and knowledge of Arabic and Persian literature remained as 
indispensable qualifications for official distinction and success as 
they had ever been under the Siibadars. When, therefore,' the 
Governor General proposed to his Council the means of keep- 
ing up a regular supply of learned Moulvies and Kazocs, for 
the legal institutions of the country, he neither exaggerated 
the objects to be attained, nor in their attainment aimed beyond 
the bare requirements of the moment. In a Minute, dated 
January 1785, Mr. Warren Hastings explains them in language 
which leaves no doubt as to the purpose for which the new College 
was founded — “It had,^^ he says, “been deemed expedient on 
maxims of sound policy to continue the administration of the 
Criminal Courts of Judicature, and many of the most important 
branches of the Police, in the hands of Mahomedan ofiicers. 
To discharge with credit the duties and functions annexed to 
those jurisdictions, it is necessary that the persons who hold them 
should not only be endued with natural talents, but also that 
they should be possessed of a considerable degree of erudition in 
the Persian and Arabic languages, and in the complicated system 
of laws founded on the tenets of their religion. This species of 
erudition has for some years past been much on the decline: 
since the management of the revenues has been taken into our 
blinds, it has chiefly been carried on by the English servants of 
the Company, and by the Hindoos, who, from their education 
and habits of diligence and frugality, possess great advantage over 
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the Mahomedans in conducting all affairs of finance and accounts. 
In consequence of this change, the Mahomedan families have lost 
those sources of private emolument which could enable them to 
bestow much expense on the education of their children, and are 
deprived of the power which they formerly possessed of endow- 
ing or patronizing public seminaries of learning. Tlie Foujdaree 
Department, which afibrds but a bare subsistence to the officers 
employed in it, neither possesses the means of encouraging, nor 
holds out a prospect capable of inducing, the sons of the once 
respectable but now decayed and impoverished Mahomedan 
families, to qualify themselves for succeeding to the duties of it, 
by a long and laborious course of study. 

"These reflections about four years ago suggested to me the 
idea of founding a Mudrussah or College for the cultivation of 
Mahomedan literature in the town of Calcutta.^^ 

To bring this knowledge within the reach of respectable 
Mahomedan families, whose decay was to be deplored ou their 
own account, as well as on account of the Government, Which 
in those days was virtually based on their alliance and co-opera- 
tion, the Madrassah rose into existence; and for upwards of 
half a century furnished the bulk of those Mahomedan Law 
Officers, who, whether as the paid servants of the State, or as the 
legal advisers of all ranks of the population, have been intimately 
associated with the judicial administration of the Lower Provinces. 

For the support of the Madrassah, ample revenues were 
given. At the beginning, certain lands in the 24-Pergunnah8 
were made over, which are known to this day as constituting 
the Madrassah Mehal, but they . were subsequently resumed, 
and the fixed sum of Rs. 80,000 a year was assigned in 1819, 
jwhich, after repeated declarations by the Home Government, 
may well be considered as inalienable an endowment as any 
that could have been established on the rents of broad acres, 
or the proceeds of funded securities. 

This is not the place, nor have I the time, to recapitulate 
the grounds on which the Governor General set aside the annual 
income above mentioned for the promotion of Mahomedan 
Education. It is sufficient to state the fact that the allotment 
of public revenue took the place of income derived from land, 
after repeated failures on the part of those entrusted with the 
eupervision of the Madrassah Mehal to keep its affairs in order, 
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and after Government had been compelled to resign its pro- 
prietary right in the mehal to a claimant^ whose title, as proved 
after oflScial scrutiny, superseded the gift which had been made 
of the land to the Calcutta Madrassah. It should also be suffi- 
cient to say that the view taken by successive Governments of 
India, when pressed to introduce changes into the Madrassah 
calculated to divert its funds into channels for which they were 
never intended, has been opposed to their alienation, on the 
ground that they had been speeifically appropriated, and could 
not be otherwise applied. 

When the controversy between the rival claims of English 
and Oriental Colleges as the instruments of disseminating European, 
knowledge among the people of India reached its climax a quarter 
of a century ago, the late Court of Directors, in a des))atch dated 
January 1841, decided that 'Hhe funds assigned to each Native 
College or Oriental Seminary should be employed exclusively 
on instruction in or in connexion with that College or Seminary, 
givi^ a decided preference within these institutions to the pro- 
motion, in the first instance, of perfect efficiency in oriental 
instruction.^^ 

For full 25 years or more after its foundation, the Madrassah 
continued under exclusively Native management, doing nothing 
more than, as designed by the founder, providing men leaimed in 
Mahomedan law and religion for the Courts of Justice, and 
keeping up throughout the land in the pious establishments 
mantained by devout Mahomedans, and in the houses of the 
wealthy among them, a love of scholarship and letters. The 
institution soon acquired a strong and effective hold on the affec- 
tions of the Mahomedan population. Perhaps I am not wrong 
in saying that, of all the Educational Establishments in Bengal 
which owe their inception altogether to the English Governraenc, 
the Madrassah is the only one that has so entwined itself into 
the every-day regard of the people for whom it was founded. 

I know what the old Hindu College and the Medical College 
have achieved in their way, and the measure of popularity among 
®y Hindu fellow-countrymen to which they deservedly attained, 
when the justly alarmed prejudices of primeval Hinduism had 
been clean swept out of the path of progress and enlightenment. 
But it must be remembered that both those Colleges, in their strictly 
^ucational aspect, have moved out of their depths the intelligence 
ftud moral sentiment of only a particular class of the Hindu popula- 

7 
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tion, the richer and more respectable section, who still monopolise 
whatever the British Government has to bestow on the cause of 
education in Bengal. To the vast mass of the Hindu population, 
they barely exist even in name and significance. But the Madras- 
sah has come to be looked upon by all orders of Mahomedans as 
peculiarly their own national place of education, and it has given 
them what they wanted, in the way in which they wanted it. To them 
it was more than a mere school of literature and science. Their 
law, which is the great basis of Mahomedan society, there found its 
reliable interpretation. For many years the learned Professors of 
the Mahomedan College have, by the common consent as well of 
the Government and of its highest legal tribunals, as of the 
community of Islam, been referred to as umpires and arbiters on the 
most difficult questions of Mahomedan law and usage, and their 
decisions have been accepted far and wide for the settlement of litiga- 
tion and the determination of political inheritance. In religion, the 
Madrassah has always had the reputation of bein^ the stronghold of 
Suni orthodoxy— the religion, that is, of the large majority of the 
Mahomedans of India. The regulations of the College enmteed 
religious discipline among the pupils, and it was ordered that 
the Khutteeb or reader of the Koran, and a Mouazzin or crier, 
shall regularly attend at the Mudrussah, that the students may 
daily perform such acts of religious worship as are prescribed by 
the rules of the Mahomedan faith.^' At stated seasons, the 
Government defrayed the expenses attendant on the celebration of 
Mahomedan festivals. It is no wonder then that Mahomedans of 
all ranks and degrees have ever turned to the Madrassah with an 
affectionate and reverent fervour, and may I never live to see the 
day when, whatever revolutions betide the old College, the Maho- 
medans of Bengal shall have cause to view it differently. 

« There is no doubt that during the period the Madrassah remain- 
ed under purely Native control, very gross abuses crept into it, 
and most necessary reforms were effected, when, on the appointment 
of a European Secretary in 1819, a method was introduced in the 
course of instruction and in the bestowal of honors and rewards. 
At the same time a very decided movement occurred outside among 
the other sections of the Native community for profiting by 
the inducements held out by the Government to the cultivation 
of Western literature and science ; and it was fitting that the 
Madrassah should participate in the career of advancement. An 
English class was formed in 1826, which was abruptly broken 
tip, but re-formed and organized as an English School in 1829, 
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continuing in existence down to 185-S. The following extract is 
taken from Kerris Review of Fuhlie Instruction in Bengal^ Part II, 
page 84 : — " It was at first composed entirely of scholars on the 
Mudrassah foundation," — that is, stipend-holders of the Arabic 
classes, who, according to the original constitution of the College, 
were paid to receive instruction hi its various studies, — " but," con- 
tinues Mr. Kerr, as there were numerous applications for admis- 
sion from without, the classes were at an early period thrown 
open to Mahomedan boys in general. As a temporary measure, 
stipends of Rs. 8 a month were granted to any number of 
pupils not exceeding £5, who were desirous of learning English, 
It was also resolved that all who received Arabic stipends should 
likewise learn English. It was originally proposed that a small 
fee sliould be demanded from the out-students, but the idea was 
abandoned on account of their general poverty. This proposal, 
however, was subsequently revived." The result of this paying 
system will be appreciated when I note that in 23 years 1,787 
students paid schooling fees amounting to Rs. 3,923, or Rs. 2-7 
per Jpead, which gives the contribution of each scholar at one 
anna and eleven pie per annum, the cost to Government being 
Rs. 68 per annum. Throughout the history of education in Bengal, 
I do not think there has been an instance in which the Mahomedan 
idea that education should cost money to the giver, and not to the 
receiver, has been more signally asserted. 

The condition under which holders of Arabic stipends were 
bound to attend the English School could not have been strictly 
carried out, for it happened that in a short time the English School 
was altogether given up by the pupils of the Arabic College, and 
was attended chiefly by those who came from outside to learn the 
little English that was imparted in the Madrassah. Curing a perioTl 
of nearly 25 years, the Junior Scholarship standard was attained by 
only a very few students. To all intents and purposes, the Englisji 
School, although held within the premises of the Madrassan, had 
neither life nor part in the daily routine of the College itself. The 
purpose which it was to have served was the inculcation of European 
principles of thought and action in minds matured by Arabic 
learning, which, after being thoroughly imbued with the influences 
of European philosophy, were to have brought forth fruit in a new 
and vastly improved literature for the Mahomedan world. The 
conception was truly grand and worthy of the great men who 
sought with the means at their disposal to give it shape and reality. 
Besides the establishment of the English School, another means 
resorted to for creating a powerful impression on the Mahomedan 
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understanding was the translation of books from the European 
languages into Arabic and Persian for the benefit of Mahomedan 
readers. The proposal originated in the year 1823 with Dr. 
Lumsden^ then Secretary to the Madrassah Committee, and an 
amusing, if not an instructive, account is given in Mr. Kerr's book 
of the arguments by which the ‘ Government was persuaded to 
waste a good deal of money in the enterprise. Dr. Lumsden com- 
menced hy employing a Moulvi to translate European books for 
the use of the Madrassah. He then recommended to the Govern- 
ment, through the Madrassah Committee, that the translations 
already made should be encouraged by offering prizes to those 
who passed a successful examination in them. This he con- 
ceived was all that could be done at present in furtherance of the 
desire of Government to encourage the study of European 
science in the College. The more complete attainment of the 
object would involve the necessity of an application to the author- 
ities at home for the purpose of engaging the services of a 
competent lecturer, and furnishing the institution with proper 
apparatus. If a lecturer should hereafter be engaged, it %)uld 
be necessary for him to make himself master of Arabic and 
Persian. Dr. Lumsden recommended, in the mean time, the ap- 
pointment of a Native Translator who had some acquaintance 
with English. 

Mr. Shakspeare considered that the appointment of a Trans- 
lator, with a view to the introduction of European science, was 
highly' desirable. A portion of the educational fund could not 
be better applied than to such an object. The question, however, 
was yet undecided, whether the Natives could be best instructed 
in the European sciences through the medium of their own 
language, or by the previous acquirement of English. In his 
opinion the former plan was preferable. 

« 

Mr. Martin agreed in the opinion that the translation of 
elementary treatises was apparently the most eligible method of 
introducing European knowledge. Judgment would, however, be 
required in the selection of works to be translated. If it was in- 
tended to furnish the Mahomedans with the means of acquiring 
that knowledge which might best direct their practice in life, and 
might best qualify them for discharging with integrity and ability 
all their civil and social duties, he would be disposed to recom- 
mend the translation of elementary treatises on ethics and poli- 
tics, including the general principles of natural and municipal laW; 
rather than of works on mathematical science. 
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Mr. Sutherland considered that if they wished to afford en- 
couragement in what are called the exact sciences, they must call 
to their aid the improved systems of Europe. This must be done 
by compilations and translations in an Oriental language. These 
he would encourage rather by premiums offered for work done 
than by a monthly salary. But in order to impart European 
notions of moral excellence, or to diffuse a taste for English 
literature, he thought it would be desirable to encourage the 
study of English, if such a measure would be acceptable to the 
students. 

" The result was that the General Committee, in a letter to 
Government dated January 1824, recommended the appointment 
of a Native Translator on a salary of Rs. 100 a month, as a pre- 
paratory step in the diffusion of European knowledge. Govern- 
ment sanctioned the appointment. 

The process of translating European works into Arabic was 
commenced, but went on but slowly. The first book translated 
was ^J^dge^s Algebra. After an interval of some years, a single 
volume of Hutton^s Mathematics was prepared for the Press. It 
soon appeared that the w6rk of enlightening the Natives by this 
method would be very gradual. The advocates of the system 
said that more books might have been translated, but this did not 
alter the fact that they were not translated. And then arose the 
question whether they were translated well — a point not easily 
determined.^^ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his work On the Education of 
the People of India, p. 11, informs us that an “Edition of 
Avicenna was projected at an expense of £2,000 ; and as it was 
found that, after hiring students to attend the Arabic College, 
and having translations made for their use at the expense of 
thirty-two shillings a page, neither students nor teachers could 
understand them, it was proposed to employ the Translator as the 
interpreter of his own writings at a further expense of Tls.'300 
a month 

At a later period (1847), when it was discovered that the 
Arabic students for. whom the English School in the Madrassah 

intended, with but few exceptions, hardly availed themselves 
uf its advantages, another class, called the Anglo-Arabic Class, 
^as formed for the exclusive advantage of pupils from the Arabic 

Department. 

Happily those fancies have been confessed to be impracticable, 
under which a revolution, as mighty as the awakening of modem 
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Europe, was to have been brought about among a people so full of 
belief in their past, as Mahomedans are everywhere found to be 
by the study of translations of Hutton^s Mathematics, Bryd»e’s 
Algebra, and the like. These attempts at anglicising the superstruc. 
ture of the Mahomedan mind over the basis of a half-formed 
Arabic Scholarship have failed as they deserved to fail, and the 
failure has left lessons which, having yet been but partially utilised, 
are worthy - of the most serious attention. With the experience 
of the past for a guide, there is no presumption in making the 
declaration that no endeavour to engraft upon a strictly Arabic 
foundation those principles and ideas of European civilization 
which have developed themselves out of the lives and histories 
of European nations, can hope to succeed. This would be intel- 
ligible enough in the case of any peojdc, but in that of the Maho- 
medans of India, the explanation is so obvious, that in offering it, 
I beg to disavow any intention of proclaiming a discovery. 

In a paper written some time in 1861 for the Ilon’ble Sir John 
Peter Grant on the subject of the Hooghly Mad rassah, I pointed 
out that educational efforts, to be of any avail among the^laho- 
medans of Bengal, must start with a due appreciation of the 
fundamental constitution of Mahomedan society. With your per- 
mission, I will read a portion of the remarks I made on that 
occasion 

^^At this place it becomes necessary for me to notice 
the classes into which Mahomedan society is divided. One of 
them is the learned, and the other the w^orldly class. The 
members of the first are famous for their love of learning, 
generally for its own sake. They think nothing of begging 
their bread to great distances, even to Arabia and Egypt, to 
study their favorite Arabic. They indeed may be said to literally 
obey the precept of the Prophet: 

e. e,y ^ Pursue knowledge even to China.^ They are generally poor, 
but in consequence of this disinterested and almost heroic love 
of learning, they are very much respected in . society, and wealthy 
members of the worldly class take pride in forming connections 
with them. It is for the sole benefit of this class that private 
endowments are generally founded, and whatever religious merit 
there is in giving education is in giving education to this class. 
It is this class which supplies priests to the Mahomedan com- 
munity, and altogether exercises great influence over it. But 
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many of its members have neither means, nor inclination, nor mctive, 
for studying the English. And therefore, unless some educational 
provision from the funds of Hajee Mahomed Mohsinbe made for this 
! class, the object of the endower will be disregarded, the Mahomedan 
community dissatisfied, and the honor of Government compromised. 

“ The worldly class consists of those who are not anxious for 
an Arabic education, but would content themselves with sufficient 
Persian to enable them to transact business and move in society. 
This class is by far the most numerous, and possessed of wealth 
and property, including as it does the nobility, the gentry, and the 
merchants; and it is by this class that the benefits of 'an English 
education will be appreciated and sought after. 

In consideration of the above particulars, I beg most respect- 
fully to suggest the establishment of a purely Arabic institution, 
or rather the retention of the existing one upon an improved 
basis, for the benefit of those members of the learned class who 
are u^esirous of acquiring an English education, and of an 
Anglo^ersian School offering extraordinary advantages .for the 
education of the rest of the Mahomedan community."'^ 

Th^ matters of fact contained in the above are so well known 
to every body who has any acquaintance with the Mahomedans of 
this country, that it is not at all surprising that they were known to 
and recognised by the late Council of Education, and conduced in 
an essential degree to the adaptation of their plans for the improve- 
ment of the Madrassah to the ends to which they were directed. 
In a Minute on the subject by the lute HoiPble John Bussell 
Colvin, dated the 18th May 1853, which is published in the Selec- 
tions from the Records of the Government of Bengal, No. XIV, I 
find the following : — 

A Mahomedan gentleman will teach his son Persian and 
enough of Arabic to make him fairly master of the composite 
modern Persian, and this is the education with which he com- 
mences when his son is 6 or 7 years of age. This is carried on to 
the age of 10 to 12, when those who are of the learned or 
erudite class, from relations of scholarly families, or persons desirous 
of taking rank as Moulvies, devote themselves chiefly to the 
Arabic. At thip age a Mahomedan gentleman of the present day 
m Beiigal, sensible of the necessity of English for his son^s 
success in life, and not caring that he should be learned in the 
Arabic language or law, will be ready that his son should apply 
himself to English, carrying on at the same time his Persian 
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readings as a becoming accomplishment, and likely to be of benefit 
to his character. I need not say that there is in the Persiaa 
literature milch elegant composition, much terse and graceful 
poetry (which is to the Mahomedans, for the familiar exercise 
of taste, and as his ready store-house of sentiment and practical 
wisdom, much what Horace is to us), and many excellent lessons 
of virtue. 

***** 

" The conclusion, then, to which these facts seem to me strong, 
ly to point is that it is well to organize, in addition to the branch 
schools in Calcutta, and to the Mofussil institutions open to all 
persons, a special English education for Mahomedans, and this 
may be most easily done at the Madrassah, a place of learning 
which they regard as devoted to their benefit, and which is held 
in great respect and repute throughout Bengal. 

Mahomedans now come to the Madrassah from all parts of 
Bengal, and they will readily come to it for English and Persian, 
as well as for Arabic education (that is, for the trainin^fit for 
an educated gentleman as well as for that of a learned scholar), 
in cases in which instruction in English may be valued, but in 
which there may be discouragement from the age of entrance 
and course of study in the Mofussil schools. I would then 
organize an Anglo- Persian Department in the Madrassah under 
really competent masters, to which students would be admitted 
at an age not exceeding in any case. At the age of 15 the 
lad should determine whether to continue his English studies 
or to transfer himself to the Arabic classes. It is admitted by 
every one (and I have consulted every qualified person that I 
could think of) that the successful conjoint study of Arabic and 
English is impossible. Those who remain in the Anglo-Persian 
class will, as a matter of course, give more and more of their 
time, as they grow older, to their English studies, for the com- 
paratively narrow range of Persian literature will soon he 
exhausted. 

I should look with much confidence to a considerable diffusion 
upon this plan of a superior English education among the better 
classes of Mahomedans. They are becoming quite alive in the 
districts under the Bengal Government to the value of English 
as a means of advancement in all departments of business.^^ 

The result is the Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta 
Madrassah, which, as far as it has been worked, has proved a decided 
success. Year after year it has sent up students for examination 
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by the officers of the University, many have been entered as 
under-graduates, two of them have already obtained the degree 
of Bachelor in Arts, and an impetus of a genuine aud lasting 
character has been given to the study of English among the Maho- 
medans. It is no small matter for rejoicing that what was feebly, 
because by false methods, attempted forty years ago, is now on 
the eve of accomplishment. I do not think it possible for any man 
to over-estimate the amount of good which is being achieved by 
the British Government in annually sending forth from the Mad- 
rassah young men of good social connections, well grounded in the 
elements of English and Mahomedan literature, who have acquired 
just such a taste of both as to wish for more, and whose influence 
and example are beginning to permeate through every movement 
of Mahomedan society. But the Anglo-Persian Department of 
the Calcutta Madrassah teaches only up to the Entrance Standard, 
and its under-graduates have either to join the Presidency College, 
to carry on their studies further in English, and qualify themselves 
for honors, or to join the Arabic Department of the Madrassah 
and ^lect Arabic for honors. The latter course can land them 
only in the half-and-half results, of which the past failures in the 
Madrassah afford striking instances. As students exclusively of 
Arabic, they lose the benefit of the little English training they 
have acquired, for the Madrassah has no means of long continuing 
their instruction after the Entrance Standard has been attained ; 
and it does not take much time to obliterate from their minds 
whatever little English they have learned. In the Presidency 
College, they are equally unfortunate in regard to the classical 
languages open to their choice, in preparing for the L. A. and B. A. 
Examinations. I need hardly remind you that in both these 
tests, English being the fixed language, the optional ones are — 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, and Arabic. The Mahomedan 
student in the Presidency College, it will be confessed, is at an 
immense disadvantage, compared to his Hindu fellow candidates, 
in keeping up and improving his knowledge of the Arabic, 
which is to hifn what the Sanskrit is to them. I cannot for a 
moment believe that it can enter deliberately into the counsels of 
the British Government to treat the different sections of the Indian 
population, except on a footing of the most .perfect equality. If 
some of them seem to have derived ,from the wise liberality of 
Government advantages not yet extended to others, it seems to 
Mie, that, in respect of the former, the British Government have, 
Wore clearly and more readily than in regard to the latter, been 
made to understand the precise thing wanted to be done and how 

S 
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it was to be done. We have now arrived at that stage of intelli- 
gence in which we know the exact requirement of the moment. 
What is wanted is to place the Mahomedan in educational advan- 
tages on the same footing as the Hindu ; and the way to do go 
is to add college classes to the Aiiglo-Persian Department of the 
Madrassahj and elevate it to the rank of at first a High School, 
and then of a College. In the first class of this Department, 
Arabic has already begun to be taught. After entering the Uni- 
versity, further proficiency in Arabic will be secured to the aspirant 
for honors, by the means already existing within the Madrassali 
walls for the highest instruction in Arabic. The addition of ad- 
vanced classes in English will complete the machinery for fulfillinjj 
the conditions of the University Course for the attainment of the 
highest honors in English. 

It is beside my present object to speculate on the changes 
which must be introduced into the Arabic Department of the 
Calcutta Madrassah, in order to give it the place among the edu- 
cational institutions of the country which its importance dev3fiuds. 
That it does not occupy that place needs no demonstration, nor 
would it suit any practical end to discuss the causes of its failure. 
The well-founded impression is, that it has never had fair play ever 
since it ceased to bo a mere nursery for Mahomedan Law Ofticers 
and Judges, and was left to itself to prove how it best could 
exhibit its usefulness as an adjunct to the educational progress of the 
age. I would draw your attention to the bare injustice of expecting 
the Calcutta Madrassah, with its subjects of instruction and the 
inodes of instruction in them unchanged for nearly a hundred 
years, to take a part with the latest of model academies in con- 
tributing to the growth and extension of thought essentially modern 
and European. Jhit because it has been unable to do so, I have 
heard it seriously argued whether the Madrassah should not be 
broken up altogether and its funds applied in other directions more 
likely to yield fruit meet for acceptance. I have watched, but have 
failed to observe even of late a disposition to be more equitable, and 
the views of the writer of an excellent article in the August 
number of the Calcutta Review may be taken as representing 
the point at which opinions among those European gentlemen who 
are at all capable of forming one on the subject, have arrived. Al- 
though ho adds to the difiiculty of the argument by mixing up 'the 
question of the Hooghly Madrassah, which is maintained altogether 
out of a private Mahomedan Endowment, with the C^cutta 
Madrassah, which is supported by an endowment from the State, 
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there is much in what he says that is valuable for my purpose. lie 
has two problems before him — first, how to deal fairly by the bequest 
of Mahomed Mohsin, the founder of the Hoo^hly Madrassah ; and 
secondly, how to devote the income of the Calcutta Madrassah, 
after confiscatinj^ it, to the good of the general public. The first, 
as the writer in the llemetOy with most praiseworthy candour 
allows, can only be done by following out what may most reason- 
ably be presumed to have been the intention of the testator, viz., 
the establishment of a College for the exclusive benefit of Maho- 
medans, and to this end, the reviewer is willing that there should 
be a well-endowed and well-conducted Madrassah at Hooghly, 
towards the support of which the major portion of the proceeds of 
Mahomed Mohsin’s legacy should be used. He would also have an 
Anglo-Persian School at llooghly like the one attached to the 
Calcutta Madrassah, but supported like the Hooghly Madrassah 
out of the Mohsinceah funds. The English College, kept up for the 
Hindus, so largely fed out of the same source, would be discon- 
nected from it, and be maintained at the expense of Government ; 
it woirfd' receive pupils from the Anglo-Persian School at Hooghly, 
after these had been entered on the rolls of the University, Lastly, 
he would abolish the Arabic Department of the Calcutta Madrassah, 
keeping on only the Anglo-Persian De])artment, and leave it 
optional to those desirous of accpiiring a knowledge of Arabic to 
proceed to llooghly and learn it in the Hooghly Madrassah. The 
reviewer has an alternative scheme, which is to keep up the 
Calcutta Madrassah, with its Anglo-Persian Department, but to do 
away with the Hooghly Madrassah, and spend five hundred Rupees 
a month out of the Mohsirieeah Endowmeiit towards the mainte- 
nance of a hundred Arabic scholars on Its. 5 a month each at 
the Madrassah in Calcutta. 

In either case, the abolition of one of the Madrassalis is 
recommended. With my very strong reliance on the good faith and 
wisdom of the Government, I do not apprehend that the sugges- 
tion one way or the other is likely to be carried out. In regard to 
the Hooghly Madrassah it simply cannot be done by the Govem- 
Baent, which is the principal Tru^ee of the estate ; in regard to the 
Calcutta Madrassah, the measure would involve such serious conse- 
quences that it were best that the matter for the present at least were 
l<^t alone. But the point would never have been put forward for 
discussion, if the Calcutta Madrassah in its Arabic Department 
bad received the care and attention which other Oriental Colleges in 
India, supported out of the public revenue, such as the Sanskrit 
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Colleges at Poona in the Deccan, and at Benares in the North-West, 
have undoubtedly obWned. If European modes of teaching and 
discipline had been as sedulously introduced into the Arabic classes 
in Calcutta, as they have been into the Sanskrit classes at' Benares, 
by men like Dr. Ballantyne and others who have trod in his foot- 
steps, there would have been no issue as to whether the money spent 
on the Madrassah was repaid by an honest amount of work accom- 
plished. The thing would be far fronpi impossible, if a scholar of 
Dr. Leitiier^s ability and learning were entrusted with the task 
of re-organizing the entire system of Madrassah education and of 
personally carrying reforms into effect. 

As to the absolute necessity of pushing forward the advances 
already made in giving an English education to the Mahomedans 
of Bengal, there is happily no difference of opinion. The most 
obvious and readiest plan is the one I have ventured to suggest, 
vi2,f the elevation of the Anglo-Persian Department of the Calcutta 
Madrassah to the status of a College. ’ The prevalent notion seems 
to be that after passing the Entrance Examination] it is^ quite 
enough for a Mahomedan student to have the privilege of j^niiig 
either the Hooghly or the Presidency College, — and this mistake 
seems to be committed even by the able and intelligent writer in 
the RevieWf who is fully conscious of the prejudices of the better 
class of Mahomedans against the association of their children 
with those of other creeds. lie says — The larger and what 
are styled the worldly class of Mahomedans, in order properly to 
fill their place in society, must learn Persian ; if, therefore, they are 
mixed in the general department with students of other creeds, 
either all those students must be compelled to study Persian, or 
the Mahomedans must be placed at the disadvantage of having to 
compete with their fellows, handicapped with the weight of an 
additional language. Consequently even the school for the world- 
ly class ought to be restricted to Mahomedans, though the pupils 
could not expect to be supported while learning. It is no doubt 
also true that the more respectable and consistent Mahomedans 
do not like to mix in school with other religionists, and consider- 
ing that all the most conscientious persons in jSngland and Ireland 
object to mixed education, we cannot be surprised if conscientious 
Mussulmans are of the same way of thinking." 

The above applies to what is called "the worldly class^' 
of Mahomedans, who are willing to learn English ; and it does 
not seem why the sentiment, which is to be treated with tenderness 
and respect before the University Entrance Standard is passed, 
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should be ignored altogether after it. I should think that if 
the pride, or self-respect, or prejudice of Mahomeclans be worth 
while conciliating, so far as to give them a school for the 
education of their children in the elements of European litera- 
ture, a College for their exclusive benefit, requiring the expen- 
diture of a few hundred rupees more, would not seem too great 
a sacrifice in the presence of the priceless effects to be pro- 
duced. But the real issue of the moment opens out far higher 
considerations than those concerned in making a concession 
to a feeling which, after all the indulgence with which it is 
regarded, is looked upon by Englishmen as a weakness. 
Mahomedan education can never cease to have a strongly marked 
feature of political interest, which will force itself on the notice 
of all who desire to make the enlightenment of the Indian 
races the handmaid of loyalty and devotion to the Jlritish power. 
The current of public opinion on Indian politics, the orthodoxy of 
Indian statesmanship, the small talk of small men on almost every 
point connected with Indian administration, would undergo a 
chanjj^, if by any effort of the fancy it were possible to think and 
speak of the Mahomedans of Bengal as an English educated class. 
But what even the imagination dare not now conceive can be 
accomplished in time by means already at the command of the 
Government. I beg you to bear in mind that it is no longer open 
to debate whether respectable Mahomedans are willing to have 
their children imbued with the principles of a sound healthy English 
education. Tlie wide gulf of time during which it remained 
doubtful has been passed over. There is the quickening of a desire 
for initiation into the blessings of European civilization in the 
Mahomedan mind which is manifested, it may be feebly here and 
there, but nevertheless with sufficient distinctness and character to 
indicate the birth of a life which needs growth and development. 

The addition of a few College classes to the Anglo-Persian 
Department of the Madrassah will cost money : not all, however, 
at once. All the four classes which generally compose a Govern- 
ment College on this side of India need not be at once represented ; 
they may be laid on as gradually as they become necessary. An 
attempt, as I understand, has already been made in the Anglo- 
Persian Departm^t, with its present establishment of teachers, 
for carrying the pupils on a little further than the Entrance 
Standard. But whatever increase of expenditure may be called 

will be more than repaid in the lasting results that will ensue. 
For the present, they cannot be estimated from a pecuniary point 
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of view. If that mode of valuing the benefit of any improve- 
ment introduced by the British Government into this country haj 
been apjdied from the beginning of their connection with us, to 
this day there would liave been no education at all for any section 
of the Indian population. It is enough that we arc able to see tlie 
right thing to be done at the right moment, leaving it to the jiistiee, 
the liberality, and the foresight of the British nation to provide the 
means for doing it. 

Sib Eichard Temple remarked that much of his time in India liaJ 
been spent among the Mahomedans, and lie must congratulate the writer 
on the paper which had just been read. In most parts of India, the 
Mahomedan races still possessed vitality ; the lower orders were still mili- 
tary, while tho^ upper uistinguished themselves in polities or literatiue. 
wherever administrative capacity and energy wore rcijuircd, there would 
Mahomedans be found, now as ever. At Hyderabad, where he (the 
speaker) had spent the last' few months, there were Mahomedan adminis- 
trators and statesmen, one of whom, Sir Salar Jung, had a repute which 
might justly he a source of pride to his Mahomedan compatriots and co- 
religionists. Even in Bengal, though the climate and the associations were 
against them, we might still hope that tlie Mahomedans would soon ^ulatc 
their brethren elsewhere. » 

Thk Revd. J. Long said that ono great problem regarding tho Maho- 
medans had been overlooked.' Our policy had ruled tliat tliey were to bo 
educated like tho Hindus through the* medium of tho English language. 
The question had been fully discussed by him last year with some of tlio 
leading Mahomedans at Moorshedabnd. There w^as no doubt that the 
Mahomedans had not the same aptitude and the same facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of English as the Hindus possessed. He hoped we should 
not cemmit the same mistake in this country which had been committed with 
regard to Ireland, and from which England w’as now suffering. On tho 
conoucst of Ireland we had ruled that no Irishman should hold office unless 
he Knew English, and the millions were consigned to ignorance with its 
consequent degradation. Such a policy was partial and unjust. Much 
knowledge might doubtless bo communicated through tho medium of tho 
vernacular, as had been shown in tho North-West Provinces, and he 
thought the present system of giving an almost exclusive preference to the 
English language w as prejudicial to tlie interests of the country. 

Moulvi Abdool Luteep replied that tho system of imparting infor- 
mation regarding the Western Sciences through the means of translations 
had already been tried in Bengal and had proved a failure. 

Moulvi Obedullah testified to the difficulty which was experienced 
by Mahomedans in tho acquirement of the English lai^uage. He recoin 
mended the more general use of Arabic, as Urdu dionot possess a suffi- 
ciently copious vocabulary for the expression of metaphysical and scientifio 
terms. 

Baboo Peaby Chand Mittba wished to know whether any steps were 
being taken for tho education of Mahomedan women. The efforts that 
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were being made in the canae of female education among the Hindus were 
well known, and he should like to hear if there was any similar movement 
among the Mahomedaus. 

I I)b. Bbst pressed the question. 

Dn. Fakquhar asked if any gentleman present would inform the Meet- 
ing as to the existence of any Maliomedan literature suited for their women, 
or whether it was the* case that the books of general reading w ere seldom 
fit to be put into the hands of the female portion of the community. 

In reply to these questions, Mdulvi Abdul Hakeem (who spoke in 
Urdu) stated that female education was not unknown among the Maho- 
medaus, so as to reejuire any stimulus or encouragement from without. 
The education of their women w'cnt hand in hand with tlie i)romulgation 
of their religion. The first Maliomedan nation, the Arabs, had recognised 
its importance in the very origin of their society, and their women, as a 
rule, were well read in all the sciences and arts of the day, particularly in 
literature and poetry. Their Holy •Prophet enjoined the education of 
women equally with that of men. Ilis own wdves and daughters were well 
educated ; some of them were famous poetesses, and their compositions were 
extant at the present day. Similarly the wives and daughters of the 
Calipliirof Bagdad and Damascus as w'ell as of Cordova were well educated. 
And with the spread of the Maliomedan religion from almost one end of 
the civilized world to the other, female education had been introduced into 
India, Persia, and other countries. The writings of many of the Begums 
and Princesses of Delhi were not yet extinct. Even to the present day 
the respectable portion of the Mabomedan community continued to educate 
their women. Under these circumstances, the speaker deprecated the neces- 
sity for any interference in the matter from without. The progress of 
education among the male portion of the community would, lie argued, bo 
necessarily accompanied by a similar progress among the female. None 
perhaps had the education of W'oraon more at heart, or were more convinced 
of its advantages, than were the Mahomedans. They well understood how 
children derived their first ideas and habits from their mothers, and how 
necessary, therefore, it was to provide that they were not spoilt in their very 
infancy. They were able, moreover, to appreciate the great assistance which 
an educated womau mighf render to her husband in the management of his 
household. But there was one thing which the Mahomedans could never be 
expected to do j they could not, like other nations, send their daughters to 
Gcnools or colleges. They were bound by their religion to keep their women 
in seclusion, and they must conform to this injunction of their religion in 
the same way as other nations were bound by their respective creeds. 

Hb. Chuckeebutty asked if any Mahomedan families liad availed 
themselves of the zenana agency. It was well known that many Hindu 
gentlemen entertained the same objection to their daughters going out to 
school, but zenana education had made groat progress during the last twenty 
years. 

Hb. Fahquuab pressed for a reply to his inquiry regarding suitable 
Urdu books for women. 
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Dr. Ewabt thought the discussion was rather deviating from the sub- 
ject which was before the meeting. 

Baboo Monmohun Gnoss criticised the system of teaching Oriental 
languages. He thought that Sanscrit and the European languages were 
much easier to learn than Arabic, because they were taught more scienti. 
fically. Ho urged that the Universities should do more to promote the study 
of the Oriental classics. 

The President in conclusion remarked thtlt the subject was one of 
great importance, and the Association ought to bo grateful to the writer for 
bringing it forward. It was observable, with regard to the Minute of 
Warren Hastings which had been read, that it related to a condition of 
society which was mainly Mahoniedan. Since that time it was the fact 
that Mahomedan gentlemen liad fallen from the position in the community 
which they then held, mainly in consequence of having been surpassed in 
education and professional acquirements by their Hindu compatriots. It 
ought never to be forgotten tliat tlie Mahomedan population was lately pre- 
dominant in this country, and the recollection of their former power in con- 
xieciion with their present w’ant of social importance was liable to engender 
feelings not of the most desirable nature. The subject was therefore of 
the highest political importance. We had not long ago experienced that 
the disaffection of the Mahoinedans may bo a serious evil, and he fought, 
therefore, that no opportunities should be lost of conciliating the® by a 
spirit of fairness and justice, and of giving them tlie means of acquiring 
a good English education, without which they could have no chance of 
catching up their more successful rivals. 



2. — What is the best practicable method of educating Hindu 
Women ? By Babu Ciiunder Nath Bose, m. a. 

[Read on the 30th January 18G8.] 

Notwitlistanding all that has been said and written on the 
subject of female education in Bengal, it is no doubt a melan- 
choly fact that the actual progress of education amongst our 
women has been up to this time not of the most satisfactory 
nature. The education of a large class of human beings, who 
seem to have received from the hands of their Maker a peculiar- 
ly disadvantageous position in the great commonwealth of the 
race of man, requires the concurrence of so many opinions and 
circumstances — the results, either normal or abnormal, of the 
general progress of civilization — that no scheme of female 
eduction can, I think, be expected to endure or to succeed, which 
does not quadrate with those social accidents which influence 
the destiny of every institution founded even on the soundest 
principles of abstract science and theoretical morality. The 
object of the science of sociology being the ascertainment of 
the laws of general or particular social developments, it is the 
business, I might almost say the duty, of this Association to in- 
vestigate the nature and to estimate the prescriptive authority 
of those customs and opinions, which, being as it were the laws 
of our great social machinery, form the regulating principle and 
the governing arbiter of every scheme of social and intellectual 
progress. I am inclined to think that the entire failure of some, 
and the partial success of others, of the many schemes of female 
education that have been at different times propounded and 
adopted in this country, have been owing to a total oversight or 
p insufficient consideration of the great truth which I have 
just enunicated. It will be, therefore, necessary for me to des- 
cribe, with as much minuteness as the limits of this paper will 
allow, the tendency of those social institutions which must^ be 
contemplated by every practicable scheme of female education, 
and to submit thereafter a plan which, crude as it will necessarily 
be, shall hav6 for its object the reconcilement of what might be 
called the incidence of those institutions with the existence of 
I fruitful system of female education. Before, however, I do 
^-kis, a brief description of the views of by far the majority of 
)ur countrymen regarding the proper function of women in the 

9 
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economy of society and their education in the abstract, seems to 
me necessary for a right understanding of the influence which 
those views have had, and will continue to have for some time to 
come, upon the fortunes of so enlightened a scheme as that for the 
education of the female mind and tho development of the 
female character. 

It is a common idea amongst tho loss educated portion of 
our countrymen that the fair sex have been made by God the cause 
of most social evils. If a Hindu girl, who is doomed to all the 
miseries and privations of a widowed state, from an age' when 
beauty begins to bloom and the pleasures of life to open, displays 
any immodest impatience at the melancholy monotony of her 
sepulchral existence, or breaks those physical restraints which an 
arbitrary social system has provided against the natural results of 
a heartless social institution, the dogmatic Hindu, who sacrifices 
all sense of chivalry in his absurd reverence for antiquity and its 
sanctified bequests, attributes the sad shipwreck of her morality 
to a depraved and obdurate will, which has nothing to ob^ but 
a spirit which nature herself has filled with the direst depravity. 
The housewife who spends more than the income of her husband 
would justify her in doing, is an evil spirit sent by God to ruin 
the family and mar its pleasures. The fair, lovely damsel, who, 
regardless of the past and heedless of the future, weeps away the 
brightest portion of her existence for sparkling jewels and sarees 
glittering with all the pride of silk and lace, is a sorceress whose 
love for the marriage-bed is measured by the number of her 
trinkets. One single woman who has lost her chastity is an 
argument for the unchaste tendency of female minds in general, 
and one bad housewife wilt raise and support the conviction that, 
but for the checks and restrictions of a rigorous domestic govern- 
ment, every family in Bengal would in a day be reduced to the 
verge of misery and destitution by the improvidence and careless- 
ness of its presiding matron. The female mind is vicious by its 
very conformation, and tho effect of education upon that deprav- 
ed conformation would be the strengthening of that vicious ten- 
dency, and a social revolution, in which, the relative position of the 
two sexes being reversed, social virtue and domestic bliss would be 

n t away from tbe face of the earth. So thinks the old or- 
5X Hindu of woman and her education, and the patriarchal 
reverence and authority which time has attached to his position m 
the Hindu home have naturally secured for his opinion an almost 
unimpaired domination over tbe progressive spirit of the educated 
and enlightened Bengali. What are the probable causes of the 
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degraded position- of our women, it is not for me to investigate 
here ; but it is necessary for the purposes of this essay to bear in 
mind that, the idea of an inherent defect in the mental consti- 
tution of our women is an idea, which an unjust hierarchical 
social organisation, swayed by a corresponding hierarchy of duties 
and obligations, has chiefly contributed to produce and foster. 
Putting out of the account the necessary but modifiable influence 
of physical laws and phenomena, it may, I think, be asserted that, 
in the opinion which the old orthodox Hindu has formed of the 
female character, the results of ignorance and injurious social 
institutions have been mistaken for the inevitable symptoms of 
a naturally morbid mental pathology. 

The dread with which the conservative Hindu mind con- 
templates the progress of female education, and the honid images 
of that social corruption and anarchy, which appear to it to bd 
the necessary consequences of all reformation of female so- 
ciety, are only another illustration of that great law of national 
thoii^t which history has verified with almost inductive accu- 
racy. The law I refer to is that habit of the mind which infers 
monstrous social evils and dangerous religious and political 
heresies from every departure from long-established customs 
and usages ; and wo need but recollect the view which was taken 
by the good and great Bishop Burnet himself of the rise and 
^owth of that sceptical philosophy, of which Hooker and Chil- 
lingworth were, in England, and Montaigne and Charron, in France, 
the first systematic expounders, in order to be convinced of the 
force of this mental habit over the general mass of minds in a 
country. For the learned Bishop, I say, characterized as dan- 
gerous atheism that great agitation of the European intellect, 
which has marked modern civilization with its boldest and most 
attractive features. That education which forms and strengthens 
the principles of conduct will destroy all principles ; that a girl, 
instructed in science and the arts, \vill lose all modesty and sense 
of decorum ; that a woman when educated will neglect her proper 
duties in the family for what is considered to be the mere luxury of 
poetical and scientific studies ; these are views which, it seems to 
®ae, only require to be stated in order to be refuted. I think it, 
however, proper to add that many of those feminine graces which, 
it is apprehended, will suffer a rude touch from education and 
pnlightenment, are, in numerous instances, mere misnomers which 
it is neces.sary that education should correct. Female modesty, 
I apprehend, is often another name for stupidity, and bashfulness 
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the servile homage of a dejected and dcgrp^ded spirit. But how- 
muchsoever we may deride these notions of the old Hindu as un- 
fouiided and erroneous, they must, I think, he taken into serious 
consideration in estimating the prospects of any scheme of female 
education as a national and popular institution. For, I think, the 
necessity of female education will never be perceived, nor its mani 
fold advantages duly appreciated, by the great body of our 
countrymen, until, in addition to other circumstances to bo men- 
tioned hereafter, the generation of conservative Hindus shall have 
passed away. Neither, until time shall have accomplished that 
work, will the blessings of education enliven each Hindu home 
and render it a sort of little earthly paradise, in which the genius 
of wisdom, animating the soul of the lovely girl, will be like that 
heavenly messenger in the bowers of Fden, who charmed Adam 
with the exquisite music of his speech and ravished his soul with 
liis high divine philosophy. 

I shall not stop to describe the advantages of female edu- 
/aition which have been fully set forth by hir abler hand^than 
mine in this very country, and which will be found depicted in 
glowing terms in the pages of Hannah More and Sydney Smith. 
Neither shall I indulge myself, much as I wish I could, in volup- 
tuous descriptions of the virtues which render the Hindu home a 
seat of monastic holiness, where the husband is almost worshipped 
by the wife, and the father feared and reverenced as the great 
Author himself of this sublunary world. But I cannot help 
remarking that, in these very virtues which, it is feared, education 
wjdl destroy, and which are in themselves the orthodox arguinent 
against the introduction of female education, we find’ sufficient 
pr6ofs of a semi-barbarous social polity, which it is desirable that 
education shall invest with less imposing but more delicate 
features. And without intending any insulting or exact parallel, 
I think I may be allowed, for the mere sake of illustration, 
to say that the sight of masculine courage and patriotic zeal 
displayed by the Amazons of the Isle of Britain, flying like 
so many Furies through the woody paths of Mona to oppose the 
invincible legions of Imperial Rome, betrayed a primitive consti- 
tution of society in which the severest virtues, which strike the 
senses or the imagination of man, were unaccompanied by the 
charming but almost imperceptible graces of civilized life.* The 
old Hindu, overpowered by the massive grandeur and severe 


* See Burke’s Abridgmeut of Euglisli History, Book I. 
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austerity of the virtues which animate his partner’s soul, is unable 
to conceive that there may be virtues less imposing indeed, ,but 
more congenial and grateful to the general weakness of man’s 
mental nature. An acquaintance with these softer virtues is 
necessary for a just appreciation of the advantages of female 
education. And without waiting for that distant social mille- 
nium in which, the prejudices of caste and religion crumbling 
away beneath the omnipotent influence of time and circum- 
stances, the civilized Bcmgali will wander tlirougli the streets of 
London, Cairo, and Quebec in search of wealth and fame, it may, 

I think, be justly expected that a freer and more intimate convor- 
sancy than wo now possess with the ways of English domestic life 
in this country, will in no long time produce a salutary change in 
our ideal of the family model, and convince us of the importance of 
female education, howsoever carried on, whether within home or 
without, as a refining agency in the ordinary walks of life.* 

The plan of education* which I shall now submit before the 
critic# public, though not without considerable hesitation, seeks ^ 
to reconcile with its own being the direct and, indirect influence 
of such social opinions and usages as have hitherto impeded the 
progress of female education. And I am sorry to say tliat the 
same social circumstances which have caused the necessity of 
making some such reconciliation, will also prevent the plan itself 
from being adopted in its integrity and acted upon on a desirable 
scale, until its character as a now social element shall have been 
found to be perfectly innocuous. I am not audacious enough to 
think that the plan will not require a trial as a merely tentative 
measure, which any one of our hundred antiquated opinions and 
usages may prove to be unsuited to the present circumstances of . 
our society. But the plan ought, in my humble opinion, to have 
the benefit of a trial, as the object it has in view is of such vital 
importance. 

In order to form a clear conception of the plan, I venture to 
propose, it is necessary to bear in mind that the system of education 
contemplated by it will for some years to come remain what might 
he called a monitorial system, in which the education of the moni- 
tors themselves will prevent for some time the perfect develop- 
ment of the plan and the production of its ‘best results. It is 


* I think it proper to add that it would bo more than sanguine to ex- 
pert that any better use than is here indicated can, in the present con- 
dition of our society, bo made of European example and influence. 
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important, moreover, to premise that the plan embraces three 
different objects. In the first place, it seeks, as I have already 
said*, to adapt itself to the various laws of our social organisation • 
secondly, it seeks, by means of suitable knowledge, to infuse into 
our female society a taste for those innocent pleasures which the 
works of man and the works of nature so abundantly supply, and 
thus to provide for future generations a class of ardent advocates 
and active supporters of female education in the persons of our 
women themselves ; and, lastly, it aims at making the women of 
Bengal the instruments of refined social pleasures, of an improved 
domestic economy, and of a healthier and better-trained generation 
of boys and girls than we could possibly have at present. 

Bengali girls must be educated in public schools till their 10th 
or 11th year, the period at which they generally enter into matri- 
monial life. But it is necessary, in order to make girls' schools a 
popular and efficient apparatus for the education of the mind, 
that they should be classified and modelled on a plan differ- 
ent from what obtains at present. We need not be afraid ^ con- 
*fess that, constituted as our society is of a class of men whose 
antiquated tradition^ govern the actions of its remaining constitu- 
ent — the representatives of the enlightened ideas of the present 
age, our views regarding female education and the means by 
vdiich it may be best promoted are by a sort of necessity — the re- 
sult of a transitional state of society — partly conservative and 
partly liberal. Much as we wish to educate our women, a 
thorough-going female education, obtained at the sacrifice of caste 
and at the risk of a consequent social excommunication, very justly 
seems to us a boon which imprudent temerity alone would desire 
to possess. And the imperfect success of those girls’ schools which 
we have had in Calcutta for so many years is, I am inclined to 
think, the result of that peculiar social opinion which forbids the 
promiscuous mixture of persons of different castes, as opposed to the 
teachings of the Shasters and injurious to the honor and respect- 
ability of families — an opinion which governs far more strongly the 
mutual intercourse of the women than that of the men of Bengal, 
and the duration and authority of which will be, to speak some- 
what loosely, almost measured by the duration and authority of 
the system of caste itself. To induce persons of all classes to send 
their girls to public schools for education, it seems to me necessary 
that there should be a gradation of schools corresponding to the 
gradation of our castes ; that there should be schools for the higher 
classes alone, schools for the inferior classes alone, and, what is of 
far more consequence than either of these, schools for base-born 
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girls alone. The creation and maintenance of so many seU of in- 
stitutions will, no doubt, be somewhat expensive, and, perhaps, 
also a little hurtfully invidious at the outset. But the experience 
of the changes in the history of the Calcutta Sanscrit College, which 
at the time of its foundation made it a rule to receive none but 
Brahmin boys, in obeisance to the self-same prejudice which it is 
the object, of exclusive schools for exclusive castes to satisfy, enables 
me to hope that this complicated apparatus will soon become un- 
necessary. But the prejudice must be fed at first, in order that it 
may die the sooner of surfeit. 

The primary object of all systems of education, and, therefore, 
of female education, should be to inspire in the mind a love 
for knowledge as such, regardless, at first, of all material 
interests which knowledge may ultimately secure. And the ne- 
cessity of adopting this principle seems to be the greater in the 
case of female education in Bengal than it is in any other country. 
For, if the views of thinkers like John Stuart Mill regarding the 
admis^n of English women into English factories and workshops 
be coifiidered, even in this age of England’s meridian prosperity, ' 
as views rather in advance of the time, the notion of making 
female education in Bengal subservient to tlie purposes of female 
co-operation in the promotion of public wealth and industry must 
be decried as absurd and ridiculous. But admitting the impossibi- 
lity of entertaining a democratic idea like this in the present cir- 
cumstances of Bengali society, the studies of our girls must 
be so selected as to provide in the nature of the studies themselves 
a sufficient stimulus for the pursuit of knowledge. And I have 
no doubt that, if the scheme of studies which wc shall digest for 
our females be really governed by the .principle which, in the 
absence of all material considerations must be considered an 
indispensable condition of success, it will be eminently productive 
of collateral results, as salutary in their operation as they are 
desirable as subsidiary objects of female education. 

To render knowledge attractive to our girls, it seems to me 
necessary that some of the mysteries of Nature, which cherish bar- 
barous notions and superstitious feelings, should be explained to 
them in that popular and perspicuous light, in which the world with 
its variegated wonders appears to be the very model of simplicity 
intended by God for man’s imitation in all his works and ways. A 
popular and experimental exposition of the phenomena of beat 
hght, electricity, and the different elements embraced by the 
science of chemistry, will produce a radical change in the ideas of 
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our females regarding the moral government and the physical 
mechanism of the world we inhabit, and dislodge from their 
minds those cumbrous notions of female virtue and elegance, 
which betray a social structure highly superstitious, and in many 
respects unpoetical. Nor need wo apprehend that the adop- 
tion of an experimental method of instruction in our girls’ schools 
will be attended with any considerable difficulty either in a pecu- 
niary or in an educational point of view. For, an exposition of 
such simple, natural, and experimental phenomena as the forma- 
tion of dew and ice, the oxidation and de-oxidation of metals, the 
rise and fall of the mercurial barometer, the discharge of the 
Leyden jar, the electrical motto tube and the gassiot star, — which 
is all that we require for the purpose of infusing into tho female 
mind a love of knowledge for its own sake, — will not, I think, in- 
volve such an apparatus of books and instruments as will exceed 
the resources of an unflagging zeal, a benevolent aristocracy, and 
a liberal and enlightened government. 

A taste for flowers in a tropical country like India^whose 
flora is one of tho most luxuriant on earth, may with suffi- 
cient facility be infused into our women ; and it is naturally 
expected that tlie delicate but somewhat deadened sensibility 
of the Hindu girl, catching a balmy breath from the soft but 
silent music of tho grove and the bower, will soon learn to prefer 
one native charm to all the gloss of art.^’ To effect this change 
in what might be called tho poetical features of the female mind— - 
a change which seems to me productive of a salutary reform in the 
domestic economy of the Hindus — I should strongly insist upon^ the 
study of flowers, not indeed in a scientific method, but as objects 
of imitation on silk and carpet, and as constant companions of 
the hours of recreation. As to the books which our girls should 
be taught to read in the public schools, I have not much to 
say after the appearance of so many works of an elementary 
character ; but the adoption of the experimental method above 
described will evidently necessitate the publication of easy treatises 
in the vernacular tongue on popular physics and chemistry. 

Regarding the best practicable method of educating married 
girls, who cannot, by the customs of the country, step out of the 
zenana, there has been, and, I have no doubt, will yet be, a good 
deal of controversy. Opinions, which look upon the dark privity 
of the zenana itself as a provision hardly too vigorous 
female virtue and* modesty, will undoubtedly scout the idea 
of public seminaries for married women as indecent 
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almost profane. Neither shall that strong domestic feeling, 
which keeps the female face veiled from the sight of all 
who are not dearest to it, allow us to harbour for one single 
moment the thought of any male agency in the education of the 
wedded fair but that of the husband. But an instrument like 
this will be insufficient for the various purposes of female educa- 
tion as a national institution. Men who pass three-fourths of 
the wakipg hours of their existence in anxious cares and busy 
occupations, in a climate whose enervating influence deprives 
useful labour of half its exhilarating effects, will be teachers too 
irregular and fugitive for a systematic method of instruction. I 
think I am also right in stating that the scheme of sending 
European tutoresses from house to house will be a partial, if not 
an entire, failure. For, as has been elsewhere sjiid by the Honorable 
President of this Association, a European tutoress is a luxury not 
within the reach of the great majority of our countrymen. But 
entertaining as I do the opinion that a system of education, which 
consu^ all the requirements of an essentially conservative social 
politj^ will be necessarily expensive, and depend for its success upon 
the interference of Government as a taxing authority, and upon 
benefactions like those by which the lamented Mr. Gokuldass Tej- 
p4l of Bombay has surprised the philanthropic world, I do not think 
that tlie aristocratic character of the scheme of European tutoresses 
for Hindoo ladies ourjht to be considered so strong a ground of 
objection as the insufficiency of this provision for the demands of 
so large a population as that of Calcutta. A European tutoress 
must be a person wlio will make education her profession, and her 
professional character will prevent any single family from receiv- 
ing the benefit of her instructions for more than an hour in the 
day. And although it is true that the influence of a virtuous 
European example is desirable in the formation of the Hindu 
female character, I yet am inclined to think that this influence 
will not be a sufficient compensation for the loss wc shall suffer 
from the necessary absence of sympathy between a European 
governess and a Hindu girl.* 

* Thig remark, of course, is made with au eye upon the present condition of the 
Hindu female mind. No sympathy can exist between minds thafc^ are governed by 
ihe most dissimilar traditions and usages, and the different tones of thought and 
feeling prevailing in English and Bengali society must ho somewhat assimilated 
w each other, before the relation of master and student, in the properest scDse 
words, can be profitably established between a European governess and 
a Hindu girl. This work of assimilation must lie ’the ivork of a purely native 
tutorial agency, and it is with this view that I wish to exclude for somo time any 
“trong European element from my plan.— C. N. B. 
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The scheme, too, of what might, for the sake of brevity, 
be called a class of itinerant native tutoresses for zenana 
education, besides being surrounded by difficulties already 
pointed out in reference to a corresponding European agency, 
is open to other objections arising from the character and 
composition of Bengali society. Women of respectable Hindu 
families will not walk about from house 'to house, nor will they 
view education as a profession, the pecuniary emoluments of which 
are a sufficient motive for exertion. And it is also worthy of re- 
mark that the strong conservative feelings which still govern the 
Hindu home, and prudential considerations by no means extra- 
vagant or arbitrary, will exclude any other female instrumentality 
from the education of the zenana than that which is least excep- 
tionable on the score of social honor and respectability. 

Fully aware of the many difficulties which besot the question 
of female education in Bengal, it is with no uncommon deference 
for the judgment of the enlightened public that I submit what 
might be called the plan of sectional family schools for tl^j mar- 
ried women of this country. For the purposes of this scheme I think 
it necessary that this city should be divided into a certain number 
of sections, each of which shall comprise 20 or 30 different fami- 
lies. Supposing each family to contain, on the average, three ladies 
who require further education than what they have already received 
in the public schools, the number of female pupils in each section 
will thus vary between 60 and 90 — a number that may, without any 
inconvenience whatsoever, form two separate classes for the pur- 
poses of efficient teaching. The zenana of the most enlightened 
and respectable Native gentleman residing in any one of the edu- 
cational sections, who enjoys amongst his neighbours a reputa- 
tion for learning, honesty, and benevolence — and I have no 
doubt there are many such in every municipal division of the 
city — such a zenana, I say, will be the place where these female 
pupils should go, of course in proper conveyances, to receive 
instruction from such of the women of his family as shall have 
been already prepared, for the sake of his plan, to assume the 
task of tutoresses. A European female teacher for each of 
these sections will be, I think, temporarily necessary to keep 
up those experimental studies which, for the purpose of iu- 
fusing a taste for useful knowledge, I have previously recom- 
mended for adoption in the public schools. And assuming that 
the plan will require only 20 or 25 educational sections in the 
early days of its career, an equal number of European tutoresses, 
as a provisional measure, will neither be an unavailable nor a 
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too expensive apparatus for an object so noble as the education 
of the Hindu female mind. This plan, which I have propound- 
ed with special reference to Calcutta, will be, I am sure, far less 
costly and much more practicable in the villages of Bengal, where 
neighbourly feeling — the main strength of the scheme I have 
developed — assumes a form and imparts a charm to social in- 
tercourse ^ of which the inhabitants of the metropolis of British 
India, with their scientific modes .of living and thinking, cannot 
form the slightest conception. To make female education produc- 
tive of salutary results, the translation into the Bengali language 
of popular works on History, Natural Science (both organic and 
inorganic). Practical Morality, and Hygiene, will be a desideratum, 
which the growing development of the vernacular tongue, com- 
bined with the increasing study of Sanscrit literature in the 
Calcutta University, leads me to expect will, without any appre- 
ciable difficulty, be amply supplied. 

A discussion of the various pecuniary resources which suggest 
them^lves to my mind as available for the working out of the 
plan will be, I think, painfully long at this stage of the essay. 

I shall, therefore, satisfy myself with stating a single measure, not 
on account of its pecuniary importance, but for the sake of des- 
cribing to my countrymen the moral aid which it will, it seems to 
me, afford to the support of the plan and the enlargement of what 
might be called its territorial prospects. An educational cess, of 
coarse very light in its incidence, whilst it would be wholly un- 
objectionable on the laisser-fah'e principle, and equitable as an 
appeal to family charity, would serve as an inducement with every 
individual to send the women of his family to the sectional schools. 
For, we need but recollect that man, whether dwelling on tho 
banks of the Ganges, the Thames, or the Po, always tries to get 
the fullest benefit of the taxes he pays out of his hardly-earned 
income, in order to ascertain whether tho poor Bengali will 
suffer his penny to be taken without his wife being taught. 
Some may say that this would be a sort of indirect compulsion on 
the part of Government in respect to the conduct and motives 
of individuals. Admitting this view of the question for the sake 
of argument, I am yet of opinion that an educational cess is fully 
justifiable, inasmuch as compulsion of some kind or other is at 
the root of that principle of interference, without which Govem- 
®^ont would be only a shadow, and sovereignty the chimera of 
n disordered brain. 

Such is a rude outline of the plan which, I venture to think, 
^nl reconcile many of our social cust’oms and opinions with the 
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existence of an efficient system of education for the marri^ 
women of Bengal, and render our public girls' schools a machinery 
for the formation of a female society, which will itself possess au 
opinion upon the question of the education of their hitherto 
neglected faculties and insulted feelings. Such is the plan which, 
if carried out with masculine energy and benevolent zeal, will 
make the ladies of Bengal the " ministering angels ” of our homes. 
Such the plan which will reforip our domestic economy, and multi- 
ply the ties and sweeten the pleasures of our social intercourse. 

Mb. J, B. Knight said that the paper which had been read was almost 
perfect in its description of the present state, and very intferesting in its 
suggestions for the future improvement, of female Hindu society. He 
could not approve, however, of the scheme for class schools, which appeared 
to him to bo a step in the wrong direction. There were numerous schools 
now in Calcutta and elsewhere, in which Hindu girls of every class were 
assembled. The second suggestion for the assembling of Hindu ladies 
coming from various households was in itself a great step forward, for it 
was a phase of social life wdiich Bengali women had never yet enjoyed. 
He would like to see ladies of all classes meet freely and talk over 
their domestic aftairs. Bengali ladies were remarkable for their e^rness 
and readiness to learn, and they were especially pleased to receive the 
casual visits of European ladies. He thought it was desirable that they 
should acquire au insight into the life of their English sisters ; but to this 
end the visits must not be all on one side. The Hindu lady must also come 
out and visit her European friends. 

Babu Monmohun Ghose thought that those who were leading in the 
cause of female education did not clearly see their way. He himself could 
not conceive the state of society which would result, owing to their ignoraifce 
of English society, when the educated Native man and woman were left 
together in the hours of repose. He thought that the present ideas of the 
male portion of the community must undergo considerable modification. They 
must mix much more freely with the English. Unfortunately they had 
but few opportunities, though he must admit there were some families who 
were desirous of mixing with and knowing more of the Natives. Until 
this was done, however, wc might rest assured that no real progress would 
be made. 

Dr. Fabquhab wished to know whether the Bethune Female School 
was not meant for high caste Hindu girls alone, and he asked this question 
in order to ascertain the merits of the plan, propounded by the essayist, of 
providing different schools for the different castes. 

Dk. CnncEpBUTTY pointed out that the system of class schools had 
already been tried at the Bethune School. There were three classes of 
schools, but the complaint was as loud as over of the difficulty of obtaining 
pupils. 

The lecturer replied that, .whatever might have been the principle fiw*' 
adopted for the Bethune Female School, he was warranted by experience m 
saying that that principle had not been adhered to, and that, by allowing » 
highly promiscuous admission of girls, the Bethune Female School, as a 
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popular educational Iiisiilution, had become a pad and complete failure. With 
reference to the view expressed by Mr. Knight, the lecturer spoke to the fol- 
lowing effect ; Social and iutellectual progress in Bengal, he said, is* yet a pro- 
blem, of which a right, or, as it were better to say, a safe solution cannot be 
obtained, unless philosophic prudence, tempering the force of progressive 
enthusiasm, takes into account the many stereotyped customs and opinions 
which govern Bengali social life. It is impossible to force opinions upon 
a people, and it is something more than impossible to ensure the success of 
institutions, which prevailing opinions do not approve, and to which the 
spirit of older and more beloved institutions is cither ungenerous or hostile. 
The best way of introducing progress into this country, is to combine 

{ progressive with conservative ideas — a combination which will infallibly 
ead to the triumph of the former, inasmuch as the natural tendency 
of the human mind is towards forward movement. Conservatism is yet 
too strong in this country to be safely omitted in the calculations of the 
progressive theorist, and it will, if not conciliated, either wage w'ar against a 
purely progressive scheme, or, what is worse, look at it with an eye of indif- 
ference and contempt. We want progress, but that progress must not 
vanquish itself by shocking too rudely the dominant conservatism of the 
country ; in other words, we want and w^o can have only a conservative pro- 
gress. The plan of exclusive schools appears to satisfy the condi- 
tions of a conservative progress, and it seems to bo therefore the only 
plan ^ich can be considerea as legitimate in the present circumstances 
of Bengali society. It will diffuse female education far more rapidly 
and widely than has yet been seen in this country, and that education will 
accomplish the far more radical work of destroying prejudices, a work 
which must precede the inauguration of a durable and purely progressive 
scheme of female education. 

The Hon’ble Kuah Sheokaj Sing (of Nynee Tal) made some brief 
remarks in Urdu. 
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Z.^The present system of Education in the Uninersdly of Oalcnifid^ 
By Babu Chunder Nath Bose> M. A. , : 

[Read on the Slst March 1868.] 

The University of Calcutta has been in existence for ten years; 
It is an educational institution in which about two-thirds of 
Majesty^s Indian subjects are deeply interested. It has been 
moulding, and will continue to mould, throughout England's Tulej» 
the thought and character of millions of human beings. Its 
influence, has been felt by all the ranks and gradations of society.' 
It has stirred the minds as well of those who are its alumni as of 
those who are neither students,, teachers nor professors. It has, 
already been the cause of some striking changes in the general 
character and arrangements of our society, and, provided its vitality 
mmaHi, it will sooner or later revolutionize the whole moral aspect 
of the country. Whether it increases in efficacy or degenerates 
in quality, its influence, for good or for evil, will be permanently 
felt both in the actual relations of castes and communities and in 
the form and salient features of public opinion. ^ 

• ' 

The University of Calcutta has an important work to do. As* 
an educational institution, it is to be considered as a mighty lever 
for the conservation of individual integrity and ener^ of character/ 
amidst such relaxing effects of a progressive civilization as have’ 
already appeared so ruinously among the nobility and gentry of Bpg ** 
land. Although it is true, that the Bengalees, as a nation, hu^ no* 
independent political existence, still they have an intellectual life ^ 
form, a social life to improve, and a moral life to purify. Aw 
considering, as we must necessarily do, that civilization in its 
general signification means nbt merely political improvemenl^ 
social and scientific progress as well, my countrymen, who have A 
society to reform, and sciences to master, as an indispensable 
tion of that social reformation, must regard the University ^' 
Calcutta as an all-important institution, which will supply both'’ 
s positive and a negative formula towards a solution of thejinwat 
• problem of Bengalee civilization. Increase of civilization, 
increase of knowledge, is a contradiction in terms.. And if, as 
oiost oei^in, the University of Calcutta be the on^ only 
for the diffbsion of ecientific ‘knowledge- Stnongst oor oountij?iAete|^ 
’ it mtH be acknowledged by every eareful observer of the thne^ikal^ 
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the progress of the University of Calcutta is a condition nne qua 
non of the progress of Bengalee civilization. This is the positive 
task — the work of construction — with which our University is 
charged. But we must here consider that progressive civili- 
zation^ though founded upon increasing knowledge, may, when 
it has influenced an entire community, render itself wholly 
independent of that community viewed in the light of an 
aggregate of moral personalities, — that it may, as it has already 
done in some of the foremost countries in Europe, dispense with 
the individual as such, and rely for its support and nutriment 
upon combinations and co-operations of men. But masses of 
men, possessing, as they do, only a sort of corporate life, and 
divested as they generally are of the finer instincts of an 
emotional nature, exclude all but a most selfish and disguised 
rule of action from the world^s busy theatre, and making temporal 
good the sole object of their collective existence, leave the 
individual as such under the influence of an opinion which 
creates no obligation for the improvement of personal chafj'^jcter. 

As civilization increases, the indWidmt^ 
See pisserUtions and ^o use the Words of John Stuart Mill, 
Discussions, Vol. I, page ^ becomes SO lost in the crowd, that though 
he depends more and more upon opinion, he is 
apt to depend Jess and less upon well grounded opinion ; upon the 
opinion of those who know him. An established character 
becomes at once more difficult to gain, and more easily to be 
dispensed with.^^ Now, although progressive civilization is the 
work of classes and societies of men, still the individual as 
such never entirely loses his position as one of the constituent 
atoms of a civilized social organisation. And as the individual 
is the most prominent actor in an incipient stage of civilization, 
so he becomes equally important when civilization having run its 
course quite heedless of his moral existence finds thatf that very heed- 
lessness has made him its greatest foe. In other words, civilization, 
which has a tendency to neglect and destroy the individual, receives 
its first shock from that prostration of individual energy and loss 
, of individual courgge of which it is itself the chief cause. Among 
th e many agencies by which the natural and self-destroying ten- 
dencies of civiliMtion may be counteracted, ffood educational 
ttituiions are by^jr the most radical and efficient. The University 
of Calcutta hil; ^refore, a negative task — a work of destruction 
reserved for it. That task it may not be required to perform till 
centuries have yp}fed away^ or, if from these, the earljr yeaw d£ its 
it understiii^ its position as an instnupent of civilization, it 
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may not be called upon to perform it at all^ except in the way of 
preventing by precautionary measures the appearance in the future 
of that abnormal feature of civilization which occasions the task 
itself. But taken either way the task is a reality. 

The view I have here taken of the functions of the University 
of Calcutta, though it may appear to many as somewhat pedantic, 
is no doubt the most elevated view in the eye of the scientific 
observer, who is aware of the existence of a progressive civilization 
in Bengal. And, indeed, in estimating the nature of an institution, 
which, considered whether in its relations to the individual or to 
society at large, is of all institutions the most important and influen- 
tial as a school for the development of speculative power, scientific 
thought and social virtues, the light in which the institution 
appears, when regarded as an instrument of civilization and moral 
progress, must be taken to be its most serious and general aspect. 
If this view of the manner of determining the character and 
position of an educational institution be correct, I think I shall 
be justified in examining the system of education which has been 
adopted by the University of Calcutta with special regard to that 
important character which it possesses as the agent of an advanc- 
ing civilization, in other words, with an eye fixed steadily upon 
what may be called, to use a cant expression, the mmion of the 
Calcutta University. 

Before describing the nature of the studies of the University 
of Calcutta, I think it proper to take a brief view of the 
influence which that mighty institution is at present exercising 
upon the formation of the juvenile mind of Bengal. The sole 
aim of all elementary school education is now to obtain admissidn 
into the University, and the most important feature of the 
studies pursued in our schools is their adaptation to the method 
of instruction rendered almost necessary by the character of 
the studies and examinations of the University. Education 
cannot be exclusive of an object ; but it is worthy of remark that 
one object is more noble than another according as it is more 
spiritual, or, if the expression were allowed, more human than that . 
other. And if I be permitted to call those, institutions normal 
and independent which' have in view objects that are spiritual and 
human, and those institutions abnormal and slavish whose objects 
Are material and not human, or, which is the same thing, not 
identical with the true object of education, our schpols would best 
he classed under the category of slavish and abnormal institutions. 
The end and aim of education is, roughly speaking, the develop- 
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meat of the various powers and susceptibilities of the mind, and 
•any system of study, which, if it does not entirely defeat that end, 
possesses a strong tendency to do so, cannot be considered by 
unsophisticated meii as a system which entertains the purposes of 
education in the truest sense of that important but much abused 
word. Such a system of study would be only a means for the 
'accomplishment of an object which is not identical with the true 
•purpose of education, and thus it would be the slave of a desire 
'different from that, which, in a state of public opinion sufficiently 
•strong and enlightened to make wisdom loved for its own sake, 
gives birth to institutions consecrated to Science and Philosophy. 

■ A system of education possessing this characteristic cannot be con- 
sidered as pure or perfectly rational. I have said that the object 
of all the education given in our elementary schools is to prepare 
the way for an admission into the University of Calcutta; and I 

■ now venture to add that a course of instruction which is guided by 
an object so narrow and material is liable to all the perversions, 
the abuses, the shortcomings of a system, in which educa^n is 
considered not as an end in itself but only as a means for the atiaia- 
ment of a purpose. Such a system will not aim at developing the 
mental powers and susceptibilities of those for whom it has been 
'^framed. It will not possess in itself any such vitality as is imparted 
by the enforcement and active operation of that noble principle, 
which regards the training of the powers of the mind as the truest 
meaning and object of education. It will be characterized by all the 
defects, and tainted by all the vices, of a dull, lifeless routine of 
stereotyped forms and formula?. It will produce all the stagnating 
effects of a purely mechanical regimen. But before we can place 
the system of. education pursued in our schools under the category 
of such a system, it is necessary for us to see whether the object, 

’ ■which. has called it into being, and imparted to it the form and 
features it wears, is really so narrow and material in its character^ 
to make any plan of instruction emanating frona it liable to the 
5 remarks I have just made. The object of making a course oi 
reading preparatory to a higher order of study would not in itseli 
be considered as a slavish object if that higher order of study to 
which it refers be itself based upon that noble idea which regards 
education as no other than an ecjuable* culture of the vano^ 
faculties of the mind. Now, therefore, the whole question regard- 
ing the character of the education received by our boys at the 
elementary schools reduces itself to this : what is Hie nature an 
probable influence on the mind of the course of .study prescribed 
^e Entraime Examination, of the Calcutta University ? 
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In answering this question^ the most important fact which 
ought to he carefully kept before the mind is this. The language 
to which the greatest importance is attached by the University is 
the English — a language which is foreign to the Natives of this 
country. Now, the rules and principles which govern the acquisi- 
tion of a foreign language are not the very same as those which 
apply to the imparting of an indigenous education. The study of 
languages, not to speak from a philological point of view, is then 
only important when its object is the collection of a large stock of 
ideas. The formation of a good style of writing is only a secondary 
object, and is in most cases dependent upon the possession of varied 
ideas. But as good words without good ideas are mere jottings 
which make no impression on the mind, so good ideas without good 
andappropriate words are mere obscure representations which convey 
no adequate meaning. The study of language, then, as one of the 
means for the development of the power of precise thought, should 
be governed by two objects — the acquisition of a large store of 
ideas^nd the formation of a clear and correct style of composi- 
tion. ^To attain these ends by the study of a language that 
is vernacular is no doubt a work of less labor than by the study 
of a foreign literature. A Bengalee, well read in three or four 
good books in his vernacular language, wiH write much better 
^ngalee than the English he will write after reading the same 
number of English works. In teaching, therefore, a foreign lan- 
guage like the English to the natives of Bengal, a severer 
discipline and a more systematic plan should be followed in our 
educational institutions than would be necessary for a purely 
vernacular education. For there the natural genius of the nation 
for the acquisition of their mother tongue would be of itself a 
guarantee of easy and rapid success without the enforcement of a 
highly rigid rule and comprehensive method of instruction. I do 
riot mean to say that a large number of ideas can be obtained 
without an extensive gtudy when that study is carried on through 
the medium of a vernacular tongue. But considering, as I intend 
to do, the case only of those who, like the boys preparing for the 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta University, are only in 
an elementary stage of progress, all that I think it proper to 
insist on is, that, for the purpose of rendering possible a clear state- 
nient of the few ideas that are acquired in the first six or .seven 
years of one's educational life through the medium of a foreign 
language, a somewhat larger study of literature and a more correct 
^d. n^ute knowledge of grammar would be necessary than if the 
samq ideas were required to be explained in vernacular words^ For, 
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I repeat once more, in expressing thoughts and sentiments in words 
•which a person has lisped in his cradle, a sort of natural facility and 
intuitive tact and correctness accomplish the same purposes which, 
in adopting the words of a foreign vocabulary, would require, as 
an indispensable preliminary, a systematic study of grammar and 
literature. 

With these remarks before us we are in a position to under- 
stand the exact nature of the system of teaching followed in our 
elementary schools. The subjects taught to our boys are English, 
Bengalee (or Sanscrit), History, Gcogniphy and Grammar. This is 
a sufficiently large course no doubt. But is the result of the teach- 
ing, received in all these subjects, anything like that which would 
be called education in the properest sense of the word ? Whatever 
be the amount of historical knowledge gained by our boys prewous 
to their enti*ancc into the University, one thing is certain that, 
when they pass the matriculation examination, they are miserably 
deficient in both those qualifications without which education is a 
misnomer and a work of fruitless labor. The ideas they posses are 
few and obscure, and the words at their command for expressing 
those ideas are fewer and obscurer still. The true object of educa- 
tion is to form the proper man. Now the proper man is he whose 
ideas are at once useful, numerou.s and clear, who expresses those 
ideas in a clear and correct language, and whose feelings, moral, 
social and religious, are at once harmoniously developed and inno- 
cently active. The course of study prescribed for the entrance 
examination of the Calcutta University is purely intellectual. Its 
influence on the feelings is little or nothing. It comprehends no 
treatise on theoretical or practical morality, no treatise on theology, 
no treatise on sociology. But we cannot blame the University for 
its neglect in providing some means of emotional culture in the 
course of study it has adopted for its matriculation examination. 
I am rather inclined to think that the University is almost precluded 
by political and metaphysical considerations fjjom providing a dis- 
tinct apparatus for the education of the feelrngs — an apparatus, as 
distinct and specific in its aims as that which exists for the 
education of the juvenile intellect. The education of the feelings is 
perhaps of greater importance than that of the understanding. But 
how that can be conducted in our elementary schools is a question 
for the joint consideration of schoolmasters and inspectors of 
schools. But we have every right to see how the purely intel- 
lectual training of our boys is carried on under the systems of 
study and examination prevailing in our University. I hat(P said 
that Bengalee boys, when they pass the entrance e^mination, are 
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poor in ideas and poorer still in words, and I think I will be able to 
prove, after the remarks I have made on the manner of studyin^^ 
a foreign language, that the University, as it exists at present, is 
one of the main causes of that poverty of thought and expression. 
A variety of useful ideas can only be acquired, apart from experience 
and observation, by a variety of useful reading. In our schools, 
however, the course of reading is extremely meagre. It consists of 
three or four Readers as they are called, along with an elementary 
book on the principles of English grammar and some very ordinary 
treatise on political geography. I leave out mathematics and the 
vernacular language from my consideration, as I have very little to 
say about them in connection with that elevated point of view from 
which it is my purpose in this paper to examine the present system 
of education in the Calcutta University. Now, whoever has seen 
the three or four reading books that are taught to our boys must 
admit that the course of study in the elementary schools is anything 
hut of that diversified character and superior quality which alone 
can si]|)ply good ideas and good models of composition to the docile 
and susceptible school boy. The age at which students are allowed 
to appear at the entrance examination being sixteen, there are, 
supposing school education to comuiencc at eight, eight entire years 
for instructing our boys in a way which would fill their minds with 
beautiful ideas, enable them to express their thoughts in a clear and 
correct language, and aftbrcl their faculties ample opportunities of 
self-exertion and improvement. But the schoolmaster knows that, 
for preparing his boys for the first examination of the University— 
the purpose for which he lives and works — he need not adopt a course 
of study which, by including at least some of the third or fourth 
class writers in the English language, would not fail of producing 
that most sterling effect — the creation in the soft and susceptible 
mind of the school boy of a taste for knowledge and the development 
of his intelligence as a self-relying power. I would not require the 
University of Calcutta to enlarge the course of literary studies for 
the entrance examination, for a mere quantitative or qualitative 
extension of that course, without, at the same time, adopting the 
improvements to be stated below, will do very little in the way of 
making the system of instruction in our schools much more intel- 
lectual and much less mechanical than at present it is. At the 
entrance examination certain questions are set to th# students, and 
these being questions entirely confined to the course they have 
studied for two or three years continually, can be 'answered to the 
full satisfaction of the examiner by all hut those who have the 
Oiisfortune not to possess any memory at all. I say memory, and not 
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intelligence, because, in answering questions on a subject which has 
• been read a dozen times in three successive years, intelligence in 
a boy, if there is any, becomes of no use or account to him, 
inasmuch as the dullest lad who is competing with him, 
if only he possesses ordinarily strong powers of recollec- 
tion, will perhaps stand superior to him in the general result 
of the examination. From the manner, therefore, in which the 
entrance examination is conducted, it seems to me that there is 
literally no necessity for the adoption of a course of study in our 
elementary schools sufRcicntly large and varied to supply an 
amusing variety of ideas to the mind and accustom the intellect 
to rely more upon its own resources than upon the authority of 
the schoolmaster. The true purpose of an examination is to lest 
the development of intelligence. But to suppose that the extent 
to which a boy^s intelligence is developed may be determined by 
examining him on a subject which has beeu explained to him at 
least six times in three years, would be as gross a mistake as the 
supposition that a person who can criticise Corneille and f^aeine 
in the words in which Mr. Hallam has spoken of them in his 
History of Literature, has really read Corneille and Racine, with 
the critical acumen and philosophical profundity of Mr. Hallam. 
That, I am inclined to think, is the only good test of intelligence 
which includes something besides what has formed the course of 
study. If our University could, therefore, make the result of the 
.entrance examination dependent in some measure upon the par- 
lllhrase, analysis or explanation of easy sentences which form no part 
i^the course which is professedly the subject of the examination, 
:ihey would not only ascertain that which it is most important to 
^L^rtain — ^the extent to which the intelligence of the boys is 
developed — ^but they would also compel the introduction into the 
elementary schools of a system of study, which, instead of appeal- 
ing only to the memory, will act m6re powerfully upon the 
understanding and give rise to habits of reflection and independent 
judgment. The most important effect of such a change in the 
character of the entrance examination would be that it will render 
the examination somewhat vague and indefinite. But that very 
vagueness will be, I am sure, the cause of an infusion of a spirit 
of independence into the system of instruction followed in our 
schools — ^a spiiit most usefid in preserving the intellectual charac- 
ter of a scheme of study or at least in preventing it from being 
degenerated into a purely empirical discipline, ^e improvement 
ihave suggested will give numerous ideas to our schoolboy,, wiu 
perhaps e^ble him to perceive their relations^to each Other, wul- 
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give him a good stock of words for use. But he shall still stand in 
need of another qualilication equal in importance and utility to 
the possession of sound ideas and sweet sounding words. He must 
learn how to use his words in a clear and intelligible manner. A 
more varied study than is at present pursued in our schools will 
go a great way to acquaint the diligent and attentive student with 
some of the niceties and idioms of the English language, and a 
searching and systematic knowledge of the principles of grammar 
and composition will serve the student a good deal more in making 
a right use of the words he has learnt. ]3ut the place which the 
University of Calcutta has assigned to grammar and the principles 
of composition in the course it has fixed for the entrance examin- 
ation, cannot afford any guarantee whatsoever for their systematic 
study in our elementary schools. Grammar is examined by our 
University as a part of poetry and prose. Questions upon it form 
part of the papers on literature proper. But the candidate who 
knows that he will obtain by answering the questions on pure 
literij^re only, at least the minimum of marks required for passing 
will almost entirely neglect his grammar. The study of grammar 
and composition must, therefore, be made compulsory, and that can 
be done only by making them the subjects of a distinct examina- 
tion. But besides producing a neglect of grammatical studies, 
the practice which the University has adopted of combining 
grammar and literirture proper has contributed not a little 
to engender a careless study of literature itself. For it is clear 
that, when a certain number of marks is to be obtained in dl^ 
single subject, that subject will be studied with far greater care 
and attention than if the same number of marks be attached 
to two or three distinct subjects collectively. Grammar, it is 
worthy of remark, forms a subject of examination by itself in the 
London University. 

The University, I think, is wrong in announcing the literary 
course for the Entrance Examination two or three years before that 
examination is to take place. One mischievous effect of this 
practice is, that it most injuriously interferes with such a variety 
of agreeable studies in our elementary schools as is alone calculated 
h> develop the powers of the infant mind, make it acquainted 
^th a pleasing diversity of useful ideas, and give it a certain 
amount of command over words, and facility in their use. But for 
the present ^stem of teaching the same book for two or three 
years continually — a system rendered possible by the practice, just 
mentioned, adq)ted by the University— our boys would leave their 

6 
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schools better trained than they are at present. And it is, I 
think, of vital importance to bear in mind that the repeated study 
of the same subject, by producing a sort of disgust for it, exercises 
a very injurious influence on the healthful play and harmonious 
development of the various mental faculties. It fails to develop, 
*in a proper manner, the only power of the mind which it has any 
tendency to develop — the memory ; for the best and most philoso- 
phical culture of the power of reminiscence does not consist in a 
technical or empirical study of a particular fact but in observing its 
various relations to other facts. And the Native lad at school, who 
is kept to the exclusive study of the same ideas for three continued 
years, is denied the opportunity of acquiring such other ideas as 
are not only useful in themselves but important as aids to a memory 
philosophically trained. The very same consequences, a limita- 
tion of the number of ideas that are presented to the youthful 
mind, and a partial and constrained exercise of its powers, which, 
in my opinion, are owing to the study for so long a time of the 
■literary course for the matriculation examination, are also, I %pre- 
hend, the result of the study for three and sometimes for four years 
in succession of those historical works which the University has vir- 
tually fixed once for all for its Entrance Examination. If, however, 
the historical text-books were altered every year, by far the largest 
portion of that time, which is now uselessly spent in repeated 
mutterings of the self-same words, would be ut the disposal of the 
student for acquiring a greater knowledge of history than is attain- 
able from the historical course of the University. 

The general effects of the practices of the Calcutta University 
here described have been sufiicicntly explained in the preceding 
pages. One observation now.rcmains to bo added. The University 
of Calcutta, if it means to be a really useful institution, must 
consider itself as an agent of civilization and regulate its conduct 
with a steady view to the function which belongs to it as such an 
agent. Now the University as an instrument of progress can act 
only through the minds of those .whom it examines and rewards. 
And those minds will be competent or not to play the part which 
is reserved for them in the future civilization of this country accord- 
ing as the education they receive under the auspices of the Cal- 
cutta University is scientific or empirical. From what has been said 
before, it will be clear to every body that the system of intellectual 
training, which, under our University as an examining body, 
obtains in the elementary schools is purely empirical iir ife nature 
and effects. It stifles or prevents the development of almost all the 
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faculties of the mind save memory, and it has been seen that 
even the little culture which the memory receives is founded on a 
false and unphilosophical principle. Nowhere do we find any 
necessity for rousing to action the powers of thought and reflection 
that are in the student himself j and knowledge being acquired 
with the mechanical tact of a parrot, that most pernicious habit of 
ignoring self and relying upon authority with child-like helplessness 
in matters even of the slightest difficulty, is produced in by far the 
majority of the boys receiving instruction in our schools, It is 
manifest that persons whose whole education is carried on undei^ 
influences like these are not educated in the properest sense of the 
term, and that civilization, which to the individual is not so much 
a privilege as a trials will, after ruining them, be ruined by them 
in the end. I think I will be able to illustrate these views far 
better when I come to examine the higher studies of the Calcutta 
University. For the present, to complete my examination of the 
system of education prevailing in our schools, I will remark that 
the suggestions I have made seem to deserve special consideration 
at me hands of the University. They will, I think, when carried 
out, render the studies of our boys for the Entrance Examina- 
tion more difficult than they are at present, and the University 
itself as an examining body much less definite than it is. But 
every objection founded on these considerations will appear grounds 
less on a careful perusal of the following extract from the address 
of the Chancellor of the University of Bombay : — ^^It must bo 
recollected that the maintenance of a high standard even in the 
matriculation examination has an important effect upon general 
education throughout the country ; for the schools from which the 
students are drawn, are compelled by the circumstance to maintain 
a high standard, and thus it is that indirectly, by maintaining the 
severity of the matriculation examination, the University estab- 
lishes a higher standard of education for those whose means oi; 
prospects do not lead them to aspire to that of a University,^'' 

Before examining the higher studies of the Calcutta University, 

I must take especial care to make it understood that, my object in 
this paper is not so much to determine and describe the effects 
which the University course of study has already produced upon the 
minds of the rising generation of Bengalees, as to ascertain the 
fitness of that course for the exigencies, real and contingent, of a 
progressive civilization. In making this the purpose of my essay, 

I have been influenced mainly by the consideration, that an edu- 
cational institution, in order to be powerful and permanent, must 
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regard itself as the nursery of minds, which by virtue 0 / the 
inflexible laws of social progress, will either give a progressive 
impetus to civilization, or cause it to falter, stagnate and disappear. 
And admitting with a slight modification the dictum laid down by 
the celebrated Mr. Euckle, that knowledge is at once the cause and 
vital principle of civilization, I think it proper, in the first place, to 
define the nature of that knowledge which feeds civilization and 
keeps it alive. It is my firm conviction, that the knowledge, which 
constitutes the basis and regulating force of those most complex 
and conflicting facts and principles which have received the generic 
name of civilisation, must be a knowledge, not formal or technical, 
but scientific — a knowledge which possesses in itself the means of 
its own advancement. And it requires, 1 think, little thought or 
reflection to understand that scientific knowledge — knowledge which 
can improve itself— is not a knowledge of bare facts, but of facts 
as illustrating and establishing laws and principles. Now, know- 
ledge being the effect of education, that, 1 think, is education in 
the properest sense of the word, which calls forth that pov^r of 
thought, which alone can render knowledge permanently progres- 
sive, and the mind itself capable of adapting itself to those altered 
forms of social and political existence, which the ever-increasing 
multiplicity of historical events are so often and so inevitably 
calling into existence. And here, I think, I may usefully quote 
the definition which the great J ohn Stuart Mill* 
♦ DisBertations and bas given of an education which is calculated to 
^scu8sionB,\ol. I p. form great minds. “The very corner stone of 
an education intended to form great minds," 
says Mr. Mill, must be the recognition of the principle, that the 
object is to call forth the greatest possible quantity of intellectual 
power, and to inspire the intensest love of truth ; and this without 
a particle of regard to the results to which the exercise of that 
power may lead, even though it should conduct the pupil to opinions 
diametrically opposite to those of his teachers." 

I think I have now got the requisite data upon which to build 
my speculations about the present system of education in the 
Calcutta University. I shall now examine the higher studies of 
the University with special reference to the quality they possess 
of disposing the Bengalee mind to think in a philosophical spirit, to 
analyse facts and to generalise them for the sake of discovering 
laws and principles. 

\ I shall first take up the historical studies of the University. I 
ai^^ inclined to think that the historical course of the University is 
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liable to two serious objections. In the first pla(5B, I cannot discover 
any principle, defensible either by philosophy or common sense> in 
the practice of teaching the histoiy of England before the histories 
of Greece and Rome. The normal condition of intellectual progress 
is a gradual advance from the study of the simplest phenomena to 
that^of phenomena of slowly increasing complexity. The study 
of the complex before the simple is not only an injurious burden on 
the understanding, but an inversion of the only process of intellec- 
tual culture which is natural, and, therefore, useful and profitable. 
Now, it is known to everybody that the phenomena of modern 
history are much more complex, much more difficult to understand 
than those of ancient history. The intellect of mankind, as a body, 
obeys the same law of gradual devclo])mcnt which governs the 
expansion of the individual intellect. And i\s it is the intellect 
which is, in the last place, the cause of all those social and political 
institutions, which, at any particular period of history, constitute its 
most general fact, it must appear, as a logical inference, upon a 
comptupson of the ancient intellect with the modern, that ancient 
history is far more simple than modern history. But we have 
history itself to bear us out in the remark we have made upon the 
distinctive characters of ancient and modern history. The Servian 
constitution with its tribes, centuries and equites must be regarded 
only as a faint resemblance and highly rudimentary form of the 
British legislature with its lords spiritual and lords temporal, 
representatives of shires, representatives of towns, representatives 
of universities and representatives of counties palatine. Ihe < 
feudal system with its lord paramount, barons, tenants-in-capite, 
vassals, retainers and serfs is a much more complex institu- 
tion — an institution including many more distinct and conflicting 
rights, duties, and interests than the military tenures or military colo- 
nies of the later Roman Empire. The different ages of history, ancient, 
barbarous, mediaeval and modern, are so many intellectual strata, 
every one of which is a natural and necessary consequence of that 
which preceded it. And as the secondary or Mesozoic age, in 
geology, cannot be understood without the primary or Palceozoic 
age, or the tertiary without the secondary, so the history of barbar- 
ous Europe is found to be obscure without a knowledge of ancient 
Borne, and the political and religious revolutions of the sixteenth 
century without a comprehensive study of media val history. The 
®ost natural order, therefore, of studying history, is to commence 
with the annals of Greece and Rome, if not with those of Persia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and then to pass on, with successive steps, through 
barbarous and* mediaeval Europe, to modern history. It is only 
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Buch a study of history that can enable a person to comprehend and 
to grasp with ease and ' firmness the principles which have guided 
the historical development of the human race. It is only such a 
course of reading that can enable the student of history to view 
the vast mass of historical phenomena from the remotest age of 
which there is any trustworthy record to the time in which we live 
as a long Init well-concatenated series of causes and effects. It is 
only by such a progressive study that the power is derived of 
analysing into their component elements and of generalising into 
comprehensive principles the complex and lietcrogeneous facts and 
phenomena of history and of predicting with more or less accuracy 
the general character or salient features of any particular period 
in the annals of a nation or community of nations. This is the 
only philosophical or scientific method of studying history. 
When, however, the Calcutta University rc([uires the student to 
learn the history of England before that of Greece and Kome, 
it- reverses the natural, I might almost say, logical order 
of historical study and gives birth to a knowledge of history 
highly superficiid, empirical, and mechanical. By giving ^chro- 
iiolo«*ical preference to England over Greece and Rome, it has 
compelled the students in our colleges and scliools to form an 
idea of history little better than that whicli would arise from 
an exclusive perusal of the chronicles of Antonio Agapida, or the 
half-historical, half-biographical diary of Pepys or Evelyn. It 
must be quite manifest that, with an idea so low as this, 
history cannot possibly be regarded as a branch of knowledge, 
which requires for its correct understanding a^ constant and 
assiduous exercise of the powers of thought and reflection— a 
predominant habit of careful analysis and patient synthesis.^ Nor, 
if the idea were better and the necessary (qualifications in existence, 
would it, I think, be possible for the Indian student to derive 
from the history of the human race a knowledge of those general 
principles which form a code of practical rules for the guidance, as 
well of nations, as of individuals, and to make it the instrument 
of an intellectual discipline of the most rigid and elevated character. 
For, to make use of an illustration, how difficult must it be to 
realise the essential meaning and real characteristic of Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy without a knowledge of the causes which led to the 
establishment of barbarous royalty in the woods and forests ot 
Germany. And, again, how impossible would it appear to the 
student of English history to extract from the incidental descrip- 
tion of the Crusade, headed by the Lion-hearted Richard, the trne 
meaning and object of those holy wars which first laid the founua- 
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tion of commerce and democracy in .Europe, — two things which 
have contributed more than any other to enlighten mankind and 
render them happy in civil society and j)rosperous in political 
partnership. These are two very general illustrations, but they 
will suffice to convince every reflecting man, that a study of English 
history, unless grounded upon a knowledge of what passed in Rome 
throughout her glorious existence, and what happened in Europe 
after her downfall, must be attended with considerable difficulties 
and productive not only of a great waste of time, but also of 
a sort of historical knowledge too superficial and mechanical to 
possess in itself the means or conditions of a high order of 
intellectual discipline. Thus, the student of English history^ 
writing a discourse on the nature of Papal sovereignty in the 
13th and 14th centuries, would fail to make it complete in 
descriptive details and perfect in philosophic breadth and accu- 
racy, unless he possessed a knowledge of the history of the 
Papacy on the Continent of Europe and its relations to the history 
of tly early Church. Great and general principles arc essential to 
correct reasoning, and considering, as we may legitimately do, 
that the history of England is a portion and a very peculiar 
portion of the general history of Europe, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that the student of English history must be a highly 
superficial thinker, inasmuch as his historical syllogisms will be 
materially defective in respect of the soundness of their major 
premises. Besides, it must be acknowledged by every person that, 
when certain facts arc studied, apart from the great system 
of facts and principles which includes them, and to which 
they are subordinate, the mind, however strong its powers may 
he, will fail to use those ficts in any other way, or to view 
them in any other light, than that in wdiieh a particular vvriter 
has placed them before it. Thus, what with a general knowledge 
of European history could be done by the student of English 
history, it becomes simply impossible for him to do witli a know- 
ledge of England alone. He will take more time to understand a 
particular fact than he would otherwise require, and ho will be 
unable to make that fact the basis of a historical argument, which, 
hy its wide applicability and comprehensive scope, vrould be the 
Cleans of a severe mental discipline. It is upon considerations like 
these that I venture to say that the study of English history iu 
the Calcutta University is not merely the cause of an intellectual 
activity of the most mechanical character, but also of an historical 
hnowledgo highly empirical and unproductive. And when we 
further consider, that the boys, who are made to study English 
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history before acquiring a knowledge of ancient Rome and pri. 
mseval Europe, are boys who have only passed their matriculation 
examination, the force of our argument regarding the empiricism 
and unproductiveness of the result seems to be increased a hundred- 
fold. A study of English history, not preceded by that of the 
annals of Rome and early Europe, is a matter of peculiar, I had 
better say, insurmountable difficulty on account of the unavoidable 
necessity that exists, to prevent cramming, for making a multipli- 
city of suppositions without which even the Roman conquest— the 
very first incident in the history of England — would be almost 
unintelligible. And it is this peculiarity in the study of English 
history that fosters cramming in the Indian colleges much 
to the prejudice of a healthy intellectual activity. Modern Europe 
has arisen out of Barbarous Europe and Europe under the Western 
Empire. To one, therefore, who wishes to make history the means 
of a vigorous mental culture, an understanding of English history 
in the first instance, if possible, must be dependent upon historical 
assumptions which, by their number and variety, would be fi^al to 
a free and easy development of the youthful intellect. But Rome 
grew out of no pre-existing state of things. It was a city first 
founded by some descendant of iEneas in the eighth century before 
Christ, The study of Roman history is, therefore, exactly a study 
which is suited to the capacities of a mind in the first stage of its 
culture. But there is another consideration which makes it desir- 
able that the history of Rome should be studied before that of 
England or Modern Europe. The phenomena of ancient history, 
as I have already said, are far more simple than those of modern 
history. The foreign policy of ancient Rome, for instance, as 
o^uided solely by a desire of territorial acquisitions, is much more 
easy to understand than the foreign policies of modern European 
states in which the principle of the Balance of Power, leaving all 
particulars aside, is itself a principle of the greatest historical 
complexity. And as a sound intellectual training can only result 
from a study which proceeds from an examination 'of simple 
phenomena to that of phenomena of slowly-increasing complexity, it 
must be manifest to every body, that, in order to make the study 
of history the instrument of a solid mental discipline, the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta should make our boys read the history of Rome 
before that of England or British India. It is no argument for 
the University to say that the history of Rome forms a part of 
the historical course for the entrance examination. For, if I am 
not much mistaken with regai-d to the true character of history, the 
history of Rome contained in Mr. Yonge's Landmarks is, I am 
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incHued to thinks no history of Rome at all. It is also, I think, 
worthy of particular notice, that the study of the history of England 
or Modern Europe, in the manner in which it is carried on under 
the regulations of the Calcutta University, cannot fail to be a most 
mechanical and superficial study considered merely as an exercise of 
the resuscitative faculty. The best means of keeping particular 
facts before the mind is to study them in connection with those 
general laws or principles which they either establish or illustrate. 
To Suppose, therefore, that the facits of English history can 
be properly understood and safely remembered without a know- 
ledge of ancient Rome and Continentj^l Europe, would be aS 
gross a mistake as that Lamartine's History of the Restoration 
of Monarchy in France can be understood and preserved in the 
memory without a previous study of his History of the Girondists. 
The youthful mind, thrown at once into the intricate mass 
of phenomena which make up the history of England, finds 
itself incapable of discovering or comprehending those general 
princmles which to the historical memory are like a spinal 
column supporting the vast frame-work of particular facts. 
Admitting, therefore, for thd sake of argument, what a writer in 
Lhc Calcutta Review has said, that the object of all academical 
• c ^ I n • studies previous to the honor examination 
for August 1864. Art. IS to obtain mlormation * 1 am yet ot 
Studies of the Calcutta opinion that the historical studies of our 
Uakersity,. University ought to lie remodelled with 

particular reference to the remarks 1 have made above, in order 
that cramming may be rooted out from our educational insti- 
tutions. 

Another material defect in the historical studies of the 
Calcutta University, is the entire neglect of • that portion of 
the history of the world which is comjiriscd in Gibbon's Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. The historical course for 
the honor examination consists of the history of the sixteenth 
century and Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe. Now 
the histoiy of Europe, or rather of the world, from the decline 
nf ancient Rome to the period of the revival of leaniing, is a 
natural introduction to the history of Europe during the sixteenth 
century. And the student, who would make a scientific use of 
the facts he will learn from a study of the historical literature 
regarding the sixteenth century, must obtain some know- 
ledge of what happened in Europe during what are called the 
9ark Ages. 


6 
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If there be anything* like truth in these observations, 
I think the historujal course of the Calcutta University will 

seem to stand in need of some such change as is indicated in 

the following syllabus ; — 

For the entrance examination. 

[a) History of Bengal and [h] a general knowledge of 
ancient history. 

For the first examination in arts. 

(«) History of Rome, and ip) a brief knowledge of 

Oreekdiistory. 

For the B. A. examination. 

{a) History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire, as contained in Dr. Smithes Abridg- 
ment of Gibbon, [h) History of India during 
the Hindoo and Mahominedan Periods, (c) liis- 
toiy of the Jews, (il) First three or four Cli^pters 
of Bucklers History of CivilizAtion. ^ 

For the Honor examination. 

((t) A general history of !Modorn I^hirope, as contained 
in IlallaiiFs Middle Ages, &c., (h) History of England, 
(c*) History of British India, (c) Principles of Historic 
lividcnce, {d) Bucklers History of Civilizatioiv 

It must be clear to every body that the historical course 
detailed above is exactly suited to the capacities of an intellect, 
which in its pursuit of knowledge cannot make itself free of those 
infirmities for which gradual advance from the simple to the 
complex is a necessary condition of successful study. It will be 
also seen that the course, giving, as it does, a complete picture of 
human society through all its progress from the patriarchal form 
which characterized it in early Rome to the highly democratical 
and communistic shape it now wears, is alone fitted to be the 
instrument of that kind of intellectual discijdine which constitutes 
the true object of education. A good system of instruction and 
examination in connection with a course of historical studies like 
this will cfTeetually prevent cramming in the Calcutta University. 

The second great objection that may be brought against the 
method of historical study in the Calcutta University is this. 
The University does not recognise the importance of physical 
geography in producing a scientific conception of history. When 
the history of a country is studied in connection with its . physical 
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^ofifraphy, the hiatory becomes invested with all the charm and 
sublimity of natural philosophy. Our University may expel Aber- 
iTorabie and call in Ilerschel or Somerville or Hughes. The 
neglect of the study of political g(‘ography in consequence of its' 
virtual non-recognition in the examinations of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity has been a main cause of the mechanical character of the 
historical knowledge obtained by our boys. History, as a particular 
study, cannot dispense with an intimate actpiaintunce with political 
Geography. The campaigns of Marlborough and Wellington can 
hardly be intelligible or interesting without a minute geographical 
knowledge of the countries which still proclaim their glory and 
their might. The under-graduate of the Calcutta University, who 
knows that one or two (piestions from geography count as nothing 
111 a paper consisting of 12 or 16 questions, systematically neglects 
that subject and studies the movements of armies and the jour- 
neys of kings and queens Hot by the aid of maps which illustrate 
history, make it interesting and ensure its reminiscence, but by 
repe^d readings which only dull the faculty of memory. It is no 
wonder 4;hat the knowledge which is acquired so mechanically is lost 
so soon. The examinations of the Calcutta University ought to be 
modified in a way that will render a knowledge of geography in- 
dispensable to academical success. When history wdll be read in 
connection with political and physical.geography, and in the order ’ 
I have set forth, much of the disgust and iudillerenco now evinced 
in its study will undoubtedly disa])pcar. 

The study of physical nature in a true sciontilic method i» 
one of the most powerful instruments of a solid intellectual 
culture. I have, therefore, beheld with real regret the study 
of physical science left to the option of our. students and left 
so during the vice-chancellorship of one of its most philosophical 
advocates, the Honorable Henry Sumner Maine. An analytical 
examination of* an unknown chemical compound by the student 
himself, requiring, as it does, the closeness of a geoinet n<;al reasoning, 
combined with that deep and liberal philosophy of hypotheses so 
essential to investigations in mixed mathematics, is no d<jnht a means 
of mental training of the most invigorating character. A study 
of physical science, based upon those rules of indmitive iuvestigatjpn 
which guide the practical })hysicist would do more than anything 
else to impart a manly tone to the Bengali mind and impress it 
with the conviction that earthly existence is really a state of 
struggle in which all hut the most vigorous intellect and energetic 
character must succumb to the pressure of some hard external 
reality. To promote a study so useful as this, the University may 
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exclude mixed matliemalics from its B. A. course and supply its 
place by a curriculum of physical studies, and may, at the same 
time, compel the adoption of a method, scientific as well as 
practical, in the prosecution of those studies. 

Considering, as I do, that of all academical studies, history, 
mathematics and physical science are best fitted to call forth the 
greatest possible quantity of intellectual 'power y* and knowing too 
that history is as much dependent upon physical science for its 
systematic study as is physical science upon mathematics, I think 
it pro])er to observe, that the creation out of the interest of the 
Prem Chand Roy Chand Fund of two fellowships like those of 
Oxford and Cambridge, one for the study for five years of mathe- 
matics and physical science, tlie other* for the study of physical 
science and history, would have been, speakipg from a purely 
educational point of view, a benefit of the most substantial cljarac- 
ter to this country. 

The time and space I have devoted to the subject ^ this 
essay leave it in my power to say only a few words about the ethical 
studies of the Calcutta University. Moral science is a part of the 
B. A. course, and it is taught from Mr. Wayland^s treatise on that 
• subject. The object of all moral studies must be either the develop- 
ment of intellectual power, or the culture of the feelings, or the 
acquistion of a knowledge of sound maxims of conduct. To make 
morality a means of emotional culture, it must be provided with 
a religious basis. For a system of morality which, like the theory 
of utility, is not religious in its spirit, is more speculative tiian 
exhortative in its character. But the University cannot teach 
such a system of. morality simply because it cannot touch the 
subject of religion. Of the other two objects of moral education, 
nothing has been hitherto accomplished by the University. For, 
as a treatise on the theory of conscience, supplemented' by whut 
the natives of this country call a figment of the imagination ; 
and regard with feelings which cannot dispose the mind of the 
pupil to that reverential mood which is so salutary to it as a humble 
recipient of instruction — the theory of Christian revelation— Mr. 
TJ^ay land's theoretical ethics neither contains materials for 
those moral speculations which serve to call forth the powers of 
thought and reflection, nor provides a code of practical rules 
for the guidance of individual conduct. If the University be 
unwilling to exclude theoretical morality from its B. A. course, 
it may, with greater benefit to the student than, he ‘can possibly 
derive from the present method of ethical study, substitute Jouffroy 
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for Waylaiid. But as I am of opinion that the study of practical 
morality, besides being productive of a knowledge that is definite 
and peculiarly valuable as a code of truths which has undergone 
the crucial test of experience and observation, is as good an instru- 
ment of intellectual discipline as any theoretical study, I should 
like to see the exclusive adoption of practical morality and jurispru- 
dence in the B. A. course of the Calcutta University. It is no 
answer to this to say that practical morality is taught to the candi- 
date for hqnor in mental and moral science. For as the study of 
Way land is simply useless, even so low a consideration as that of 
economy would require something else tliat is really valuable to be 
substituted for it. 

Notwithstanding the suggestion I have just made, I think it 
proper to make the following remarks for the sake of setting the 
object of this discourse in the clearest light. All systems of 
ethical philosophy, except that which is founded on the doctrine of 
a natural moral sense ^ arc more or less the result of analysis and 
obsewation. They are the effect and expression of that change in 
the method of examining facts which Lord Bacon has had the 
glory of inaugurating. Tliey attest the influence of inductive 
thought in the domain of theoretical ethics. The study of these 
systems iri the spirit of a votary of knowledge is but another name 
for the cultivation of habits of inductive thought and analytical 
discussion. The theory of conscience is essentially a deductive 
theory. And if it be true, which I think it is, that the most 
typical mind is that in which the love of deduction is in exact 
proportion to the love of induction, the study of systems of moral 
philosophy which have their basis in induction must be to the 
deductive mind of the Hindoj a discipline of the most wholesome 
character. The great intellectual crisis of the nineteenth century, 
the unsettlement of long accredited opinions, is the result of the 
progress of inductive thought. That crisis has, to a certain extent, 
overtaken this country. But the crisis has its advantages. Europe 
of the nineteenth century is far in- advance of Europe of the six- 
teenth century. But the one only cause of the progress which 
Europe has made since the age of Bacon »nd Descartes is that 
spirit of inductive enquiry which has given birth to the crisis I am 
speaking of. Hdw and when that crisis will settle in a definite 
system of beliefs is a question which will probably be answered in 
various ways. I am of opinion that a true solution of the crisis 
will be found in the reappearance of deductive thought upon the 
basis of those inductive discoveries which, in their present incom- 
pleteness and apparent mutual incoherencies, have produced the 
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scepticism which is most characteristic of the apfe we live in. 
Bengal must either relapse into a stagnant civilization or pass 
through a period of sgepticism ending in a glorious era of right 
knowledge and right belief. If it be her wish to become a great 
country^ she must think and enejuire inductively for some centuries 
to come. She cannot receive truths upon the dictation of other’s. 
She must think them out for herself. She is not now in a 
condition to understand truths, for she has not yet performed tliat 
inductive analysis of facts and phenomena which is, a necessary 
preliminary to a philosophical comprehension of laws and princi- 
ples. Let the Calcutta University, in its course of studies, 
make it its aim to inspire in "the Hindoo mind a love for 
inductive inquiry, and it will then be in a condition to do that 
work which belongs to it as one of the great civilising institutions 
of the country. Up to this time it has done nothing in this way. 
Its historical course is founded upon no principle that contem- 
plates the formation of intellectual habits either deductive or induc- 
tive. By tea<'hing a deductive theory of morality in connection 
with a theory of religion, which is believed to be false, it has made 
the study of ethical science nnproductive of inductive thought, 
and of that intense love of truth which, as Mr. Mill says, is 
the characteristic of a truly great mind. It has virtually ignored 
physical science and thus taken away from the Indian student 
the most powerful instniment of a severe inductive training. 
The study of physical science is impossible without the assistance 
of an expensive apparatus of instruments. But the University 
has left it to the option of the student to read either mathema- 
tics or physical science. Now, malhematic.s, with the single 
exception of astronomy, can be learnt without the aid of 
instruments, and, therefore, most •f our colleges and school ■«, 
influenced by mean views of economy, have discontinued tlie 
teaching gf physical science. Thus the studies of the University 
are becoming decidedly deductive in their character, much to the 
prejudice of the future of Bengal. 

In bringing this paper to a close, I cannot help admiring 
what the University of Calcutta has done in so short a period lis 
ten years, I love the University and I revere it. I think I have 
been guilty of presumption in reviewing its course of studies. 
But my object has been chiefly to learn by mooting a question 
which cannot fail to be highly interesting to me. I cannot claim 
for my suggestions any other weight than that which attaches to 
them as the expression of the wants I have felt in my academics 
studies; 
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An interesting, discussion took place at the conclusion of the 
lecture, of which the following is a summary : — 

The Ri#d. K. M. Banekjea said that, in his opinion, several of the points • 
discussed hy the lecturer were worth\" of serious consideration. He did not, 
however, think it proper to consider the University of (-alcutta responsible for 
all the defects of education which had been noticed hy the lecturer. The Uni- 
versity, said he, is still an infant institution, and is oidy an ex.iinininfj body, 
liavins; little or notluTij; to do with the task of imtt'ucthn. The University 
only fixes particular courses of study and is certainly so far responsible. But 
it is the different schools and cidiesfes which actually leach those courses ; and 
therefore whatever results, jjood or had, arise from their study are to he mainly 
attributed to the manner of working of those schools and colleges juid not to 
the University. The lecturer, he said, had noticed the absence of any provision 
for the cultivation ofycc//«y from the course of study prescribed for -the 
Entrance Exauiination. Now rdigioiis feelings, he said, could not bo made a 
subject of instruction by the University, for reasons beyond its control. The 
Senate is composed of Pi'otestants, Roman (.^atholics, Hindus, iind Mahomedans. 

In a body so composed, no one religion can by rule he preferred to any other. 

It must be also remembered that Government has a controlling pow(‘r, and that 
religious non-inteiderence is a .fundamental principle of the system by which 
Englaj^ gov<‘rns India. With regard to the education of the moral feelings, 
ample provision for it, said he, has ho(‘ii made for all undergraduates in the 
’studies for the First Examination in Arts and the examination for the Degree 
of B. A. The books for the Entranee Course, too are also adapted for the culti- 
vation of high moral feelings. The remarks on tin* sludy^ of Grammar seemed 
to him to have been made without a sufficient knowledge of the means adopted 
by the University to ascertain grammatical profici(‘ncy. The examiners of the 
University, said he, look very particularly to the knowledge of Grammar dis- 
played by the candidates they examine. Objections, he thought, might fairly 
lie taken to tho practice of annoiin<*ing the literary course for the Entrance 
Exainiiration two years before the examination and of keeping unchanged tho 
historical text-books. These very points have often been mooted in the Syndi- 
cate and every consideration is given to representations on such subjects. 

Dk. Chuckerbutty said that tlio s\ibject discussed hy Baboo Chundeniath 
Bose was one of very great importance. His definition of education was, how- 
ever, very limited. Tne otfic(‘ of education was not merely to t(‘ach literature 
and Grammar, — it was something more. Tt was, no doubt, one of its objects to 
secure a stock of information, but the information gained at school must neces- 
sarily be limited ; much of it has to be acejuired in after-life, and no amount 
of school ediicatiun could dispense with it. One of tho great defects of 
education in this country was that th^ kind of information required by children 
'vas seldom supjdicd. They were ex|>ectcd to leuni the most ’ diflicult rules of 
Grammar and the masterjiieci’s of English literature hedbre they knew 
names and properties of common things. They coujd not tell the differences, 
between tho most ordinary fishes, vegetables, fruits, and articles of daily con- 
' ‘’nmption. They \^ted hence the very rudiments of knowledge. Yet were 
Uiey thought competent to grapple with its higher branches. This was reversing 
fhe order of nature and making men of children. Literature and History do 
not give all the information required for young minds. They have their own 
yalue. but- there are other things besides necessary to education. Education 
introduces a man to the temple of knowledge ; it does not give him all that 
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is to be found there. In other words its great aim is to fit a person Ibr the 
'pursuit of knowledge and to be a respectable member of society. It embraceh 
the training of the various intellectual faculties; the formation of habits of 
observation, thought and study ; instruction in Arithmetic, Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Classics, &c., as means to an end, and moral culture. With respect to 
moral culture it is true that religions teaching js prohibited in the Goverumenl 
Schools. But that need not necessarily exclude all moral instruction. 
The great principles of truth, justice, honesty, and (harity are the same in all 
countries; and so there need be no obstacle to their being taught here, 
Du. Chuckerbutty did not know if the Curriculum of the Calcutta University 
had in view all these objecjts ; but he was afraid the one propounded by tlie 
lecturer did not certainly embrace them. 

BiBlf Koylis Chundkb Bose remarked that the observations of the 
author of the paper on Indian University Education, coming as they did from 
one who had himself been graduated under the system upon the deficiencies of 
which he had undertaken to comment, were well worthy of consideration. In 
his opinion it was not so much the examiners as the examinee who were best 
able to point out the insidequacy of the tests annually fixed upon by the Calcutta 
University. Babu Chitndkbnatii Bose, he thought, had justly insisted upon 
the importance of well grounding our Univemity studimts in English Grammar, 
for ho could speak from pemonal knowledge of aTlamcntahlo deficiency evinced in 
this respect by some of the grswluates whose literary exercises had acciSkntally 
fallen in his way. One of the speakers who preceded him that evening, had sai^^ 
that it was wrong to commence teaching Grammar to young students, thus unne- 
cessarily loading their minds with rules and tetihnicalities which they could 
then hardly understand, and further that Grammar did not come within the Cur- 
riculum of studies for English Schools. He (the speaker) was not aware whether 
such was the case in England, for he remembered to have met with allusions 
in many hooks to English Grammar Schools where a penny was charged as a 
fee for teaching Grammar and half-penny more for morals. But even if’ it 
were the case, the analogy, he thought, could not hold good as regards tlie 
education of the people of this country who have to learn a foreign tongue and to 
whom the study of Grammar was the only golden road of being able to read and 
. write English correctly. He thought that the B. As. and the M. As. of the Cal- 
cutta University by exhibiting their inaccuracy of grammar and spelling would 
only afford a handle to those Europeans who delight in calling them a half- 
educated set. , 

Babu Jodunath GhosE said, with reference to the remarks made by the 
Rbvd. K. M. Banerjea on the character and position of the Calcutta University 
as an Educational institution, that they appeared to him to be wholly unfounded. 
Although the University, he said, does not directly regulate the method of stud} 
in the colleges ^and schools of Bengal, ‘still by fixing courses of study and 
e^tamining the young men of the country on some principle, whatever that be, 
which may be easily discovered from its annual examination papers, it exerciser 
«an indirect, but by no means an unimportant, influence as an educating author- 
ity. He also thought that Me. Banerjea was not quite direct in saying that 
on the question iof religious teaching the University adftres strictly to the 
doctrine of non-interference. For he pointed out that there is too muchoi 
Christian theology in the text-books selected by tbe University to make such 
an assertion wholly unexceptionable. The Baboo was of opinion that the 
lecturer was wrong in saying that the study of Mathematics and the VerDa* 
cnlar language did not require any particular notice, or rather any notice at 
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all, and also diflt'rod lironi liini in liinking that the study of English rjraininai,, 

;is a distinct study was on any aceount necessary. 

Mb. Atkinson considered it a mistake to suppose that notliing was doin' 
towards the cultivation of mor.ility in the schools of llengal. Tliere was 
everywhere a ditliculty about religions teaching in public schools, and it might 
be doubted whether such teaching was any where attcndi'd with inuidi success. 
At any rate it was for obvious reasons impossible to attempt it here. It by 
no inciins followed that a pure moralily might not be inculcated. And inci- 
dentally, he believed, that much was doin; in this direction by the schools and 
the University. Certainly in the books that were used the moral* tone was, 
fur the most part, all tlfat could be desired, and this could not be altogether 
without ('Ifect either on the teachers or the taught. If, however, the leetnrer 
meant to urge, as an objection, that systems of morality were not taught in the 
schools, he admitted the fact and justilied it. The science of morals inv'olved 
abstract questions of extreme ditficulty, and was quite out of place in the school 
hlago of education. Tt was quite time ('iiough to enter on the study wlu'ii the 
University stage commenced. 8uch a study, moreover, was in no case likely 
to produce great ])ractioal effects upon the life and conduct. Indeed he exceed- 
ingly doubted* whether school instruction in religion had ever much etfeiit in 
that direction, though no doubt the ])ersonal charaeb'r of a sehoohnasb'r by 
.in exam])le of high aims and earnest devotion might and often did produce the 
inn.st #,lu able and lasting re.snlts. Practical religion and practical mOrnlily 
wore most elfeetually learnt at home from the example and teaching of parents 
and the other social inHuences which surround us in childhood. 

The lecturer had laid much stress upon the extent to which cramming 
was encouraged by the University syst«*m. Now he entirely agreed with tho.se 
who thought that cramming was a serious evil. 

It w^as observable, liowever, that very o]>)) 0 site (qnnions were h('ld on thii'. 
subject by men of great eminence. The late Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity, ho might remind them, dishelieved in the evils attributed to cram, lie 
did not share Mil. MatnfAs opinion on this point Jind he was anxious to do 
idl that could be done to mitigate what he acknowleilged to be an evil, but he 
I’eared that cramming was a neces.sary concomitant in any system ol' competitive 
examinations, and he believi'il it would be ini])Os.sible to eiaulicate it .so long a.s 
lliese examinations retained the Importance that is now attaclied to them. Tin* 
.'.line evil was felt and de]do7vd in every country, but it had hitherto been 
tound that those who Averc ready to cram and those wdio were anxious to be 
craiiimed were more tluin a match for public examiners and for the aiithoritie.s 
who regulated the (‘xamiiialions. 

Mh. Woodbow remarked that the standard for the University Examina- 
tions was fixed at the foundation of the University after eandhl eonsideration 
l>y the most experienced educationalists in this part of India. It was decided 
that, the age of entrance should he sixt»>eii, and eoiise<iuen11y tin* general length 
cf study in school previous to malrieubition was about nine years. The Mis- 
><ionary and Governmi'iit Institutions tlien occupied almost the whole ol the 
educational field; they had their r«-spective .M-h(X>l courses, and these courses were 
taken for the requirements at the Entrance Examination. 

Tlie Missionaries Avere n'presonted by Db. Duff, Dr. Kay, De. Mullens 
^•hI Db. Ogilvte; the (jlovcrnmciit in.stitutions by the Direetx)r of Publie 
Instruction and some i’duoational officers. Hoth parties had to giv(! Avay on 
wtalii points, and the standard finally adopted Avas the result of repeated 
discussions. 
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“ I was myself present at all the meetings and know that the decision was a 
“ compromise, and as such, not quite satisfactory to either party. No statement 
" could be further from the fact than one represenjmg the standard as having 
“ been selected hastily, and without sufficient consideration. There was abund- 
“ ant consultation. The Committee met almost every week, and the members 
" were fairly tired out — I speak from the recollection of my own feelings—wben 
“ at last the course was settled. 

“ If any one can suggest a feasible means of teaching boys in nine years 
“a higher standard than the present entrance, eveij practical teacher will be 
“ glad to Bear how it is to be done. The complaint from the Mofussil is that 
“ the introduction of Sanskrit has rendered the course too high, and that many 
“ boys cannot manage to get through the work in the time appointed. Of course 
“ some clever lads master the scheme before the age of sixteen, but for one boy 
“ ready before sixteen, there are a score not ready at seventeen. 

“ I may mention that the present entrance is about half a year lower than 
“the iunior scholarship standard in Collegiate Schools in 1864. Scholars from 
“ zillah schools previous to the establishment of University held their scholarships 
“ in the school department of a college for one year, and consequently entered 
“ the colleges better prepared than they now do. Assuming that in ability and 
“ industry they were equal to the present race of candidates, it would follow 
“ that the old senior scholars after four years study, were about halL a year 
“ more advanced than the present graduates. The present B. As havSto pass 
“ absolutely in six branches, and failure in one causes absolute exclusion, I am 
“ of opinion that this rule has been carried out too rigorously. I think that only 
“ English should be absolutely insisted upon, and that the other subjects should 
“ bear marks, but that failure in them should not be tantamount to absolute failure. 
“ I prefer the old plan to the one now in use. Then a man good in languages 
“ could study his speciality, and almost or entirely give up Mathematics, whilst 
“ the Mathematician could afford to be ill-prepared in Moral Philosophy or some 
“ other subject. The old system secured a higher standard of pronciency than 
“ is gained now, for men had not then to spend time over uncongenial pursuits. 

“ Such of the old senior scholars as stayed five or six years were, I think, 
“ superior to most of the present M. As. I believe that greater efficiency would 
“ be attained if, keeping the pass marks as at present, failure in one branch were 
allowed in the first Arts and failuro in two of the B. A., while the total of 
“ the passing marks were raised to one-third of the head mark so as to exclude 
“ those miserably prepared students who now first manage to scrape through in 
“ all subjects, and who are a dead weight and grievous burden to colleges 
“ oppressed with their attendance.” 

The President was of opinion that it is very useful and necessary that 
the University Examinations should be based on recognized text books. It is 
only by thus limiting the area of reading and thought, that the University 
can venture to make its examinations other than superficial. With good text 
books, however as a guide to the student’s knowledge, an examiner may easily 
gu^e that knowledge and measure the student’s mental calibre, without putting 
a single question which could be answered by the aid of memory alone. H® 
said that he was not so well acquainted with the course of studies in the Uni* 
versity of Calcutta as to feel himself in a position to speak with any degree of 
certainty and confidence about its merits or defects. But his experience in 
England was such as to incline him to think that cramming might be preventeo 
by examinations properly conducted. 
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1 . — A Sketch of subjects relating to (hr. Public JleaUh, 

By T. Farquiiar, m. d. 

[Read on the 30th January 18G8.] 

Gentlemen, 

In a{lclres.sing yon on the subjects more immediately con- 
nected with the Sanitary Division of Social Science, to which I 
have the honor to belong, I propose briefly to sketch out a few 
of the questions of more prominent interest, which relate gene- 
rally to the physical well-being of the people of India, 

I enter on this, sensible of the existence of many and various 
theories being held on the subject of sanitation in the East, and 
fully fware of the ignorance that prevents our coming to definite 
conclusions on several important questions of the deepest daily 
interest to us. Nor is this to be wondered at, when we consider 
the necessity of vital statistics, and our want of them ; so that 
ea«h observer has had to form his conclusions on little more 
than his own personal observations.' Of late years wo have 
had valuable tables compiled annually by Dr. Bryden, Sta- 
tistical Officer, giving figured .stat/Cments in the fullest and 
clearest form, which show the sickness, death, and invaliding 
among European soldiers in India, as also similar tables re- 
garding the health of Native troops and j)risoners. A decade 
of these tables is just being completed, and from their ar- 
1‘angement and accuracy, aflbrd us a completeness cf information 
which we seek for in vain elsewhere. The lessons taught by 
them are invaluable, as by them several points, on which specu- 
lation was rife, have been clearly defined, and practical conclu- 
sions come to, from which much good may confidently be expected. 
It would be a matter of great importance, if similar statistics 
could be forthcoming for the masses of the people ; but this it 
is unreasonable to expect at present. Useful information bearing 
cn general sanitation may, however, be gathered even from these 
exceptionally situated classes— enough indeed to form a basis, on 
which to rest the rougher, and necessarily less accurate statistics 
that may be forthcoming from the civil community. The un- 
favomble conditions under which a British soldier, the native of a 
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temperate climate, serves in India, helps perhaps to develope the 
natural and extreme susceptibility of the European to the evil 
< influences of insanitatioii. He suffers, in||articular, more readily 
and to a greater extent than the people of the country, from 
marsh malarb‘^> so that the lighter shades of unhealthiness, in any 
locality, are at once shown by his early sufferings. 

Something of the same may be. said of the men of the 
Native Army ; for we find, that the soldiers born in one province 
and reared there in health and strength, suffer severely some- 
times, when stationed in other provinces. Thus the Oude soldier 
is often very sickly in the Punjab, and the Punjabi suffers, even 
more than the European, in the lower provinces of Bengal. The 
reason for this it is hard to give in a single sentence. It may 
be that malarious poison is presented in a different character 
in one part of the country from what it is in another. The 
native impression of the hawa pani being different may be the 
correct one ; for we see malarious fevers with peculiarities of 
type at different stations, and with a power in the poison of some 
and not in others, of remaining for years in the system and for 
long after removal from all malarious influences. We see again 
some men of a regiment, all from the same part of the counlry, 
suffering severely at one station and not at anothef’. Thin is 
probably the effect of climatic causes, but it is open to the objec- 
tion that other influences may be present that determine a suscep- 
tibility to disease. 

In respect to prisoners ; from their being usually gathered 
into jails from the surrounding districts, we should naturally 
estimate the condition of local saiiitatioii from their diseiise.s. 
They are, however, necessarily placed under exceptional circum- 
stances, being subject to restraints, that fret and gall mind and 
body, thereby depressing the powers of life. This effect is most 
marked during the first year of confinement, when the mortality 
is excessive as compared with that of subsequent years, But 
while the information from this last class is rendered imperfect, 
we nevertheless see in them also the effect of local sanitary 
influences, in the far greater mortality among prisoners brought 
from distant provinces, as compared with that among prisoners 
from the neighbourhood of the jail. Their relation to epidemics, 
too, is peculiar. From their isolation, we frequently see jaik 
escape epidemics, which are raging with great severity in the 
towns and villages in their vicinity, but when an- epidemic 
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does find iis way inside, the prisoners suffer heavily, principally 
from their being, like our European soldiers, confined together in 
large barrack rooms, A^ere numbers are herded together, and can- 
not help being affected by the insaiiitation of the place or of 
individuals amongst them. The importance of such vital sta- 
tistics as these for the good government and welfare of the 
people, is now fully acknowledged and understood, and with 
accurate information in regard to the three classes above noticed, 
as a foundation, we may confidently hope for some valuable in- 
formation soon, as to the sanitary state and wants of the 
people. 

Action has lately been taken by the Government of India in 
this matter. On the tenth of this month an Act was before the* 
Legislative Council, authorising the establishment of municipal 
government in the larger cities and towns of the North-West 
Provinces. The Punjab entered on the same good work about 
a year ago, so that registration, and the introduction of sanitary 
meas||res for the cleansing of towns, the clearing ot^ wells, &c., 
&c., are* about to become the rule in India, as well as in 
the alrea<ly civilized (countries of the West. At the same 
time sanitary officers, selected for their special fitness, are 
being appointed to each local Government, having it as their sole 
ddty to collect together all the information available on the 
sanitation of each province, and advise Government on the mea- 
sures best suited for preserving the health of the people. 

The latest and best statistics we have on the sanitary state of 
the people is contained in a census return of the North-West Pro- 
vinces for 1865. From it we gather some remarkable facts, 
which make us wish for further information, and that of a still 
more reliable character. We learn fimt that the density of the 
population to the square mile, in this which is not the most 
thickly peopled portion of India, is second only to that of Belgium 
in Europe, being slightly superior in this respect to England, and 
far above all other European countries with perhaps the exception 
of Saxony. This alone is sufficient to establish it as a fact, that 
here the main conditions of life are of a very favorable character, 

should make us pause before condemning all the institutions 
pf India with a readiness which is so frequently combined with 
ignorance and indifference. It leads us also to enquire, under 
what circumstances the people exist in so flourishing a state, 
and examine with interest their mode of life, occupation, &c, 

11 
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The first striking difference in reference to European States 
is the very important fact, that the land in India can yield two 
full crops, and sometimes a third during the twelve months— a 
state of things unknown in temperate climates. The supply of 
food is thus abundant for man and beast, so that the population 
is well fed. As a natural effect of this on all animal life, the 
population, under favorable political and social circumstances, 
must tend to increase. The very large propoHion also of the 
people following agricultural pursuits in India gives to the 
masses a chance of life, in this the most healthy of employments, 
which is denied to the populations of European countries. 

The population of the North-West Provinces is said by 
the last census to have decreased by about 100,000 during the 
past 12 years ; this is not a very large number out of a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, being about ^ per cent. The deficit is but 
too readily accounted for by the three terrible scourges of civil 
war, famine, and pestilence, that have passed over the land 
since the list census. The loss by the famine of 1800-61 ^gJono 
cannot be estimated at less than 800,000 ; but besides this the 
loss of cattle, and other means of cultivating the soil, took from 
the people the means of producing food in the usual proportions. 
Taking the two other causes of v/aste of life into consideration, we 
cannot but marvel at the prosperity of a country that can so 
quickly make up for such a terrible deficit. Had these calamities, 
which may be said to have earned off at least two millions, not 
visited this portion of the country, there would evidently have 
been an enormous increase of population, for we should not only 
have had a large proportion of the casualties and their descendants 
still amongst us, fully equal to a million in numbers, but in addi- 
tion, the other million that has been required to bring the 
population up so close to its former standard. 

For the mitigation or prevention of these calamities above 
alluded to, we must look to good government, the extension of 
irrigation, and general sanitation. For the first, the only thing 
that Social Science can do is to help in preserving a mens saiut 
in corpore sano in our rulers and people. In regard to’ irrigation, 
the sanitary officer has a great deal to say when the water sup- 

S is insufficient to raise good crops or a sufficient amount of 
i for the people, a peculiar kind of fever styled '‘Famine” fever, 
of a very deadly form and contagious, springs up, destroying 
more life by a great deal than hunger does. This is of all dis- 
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eases the most difficult to deal with, as the half-starved people 
are not in a position or able to attend to requisite arrangements 
for the cleanliness of the community, or even sometimes the 
interring of the dead. 

It is again a wasteful flooding of the fields by canals or a 
super-abundance of rain falling on the almost level plains of India 
at one season of the year, that gives rise to those malarious dis- 
orders which affect so severely the health of the people, Wlicre 
again the rainfall is moderate, there is scarcely any fever or other 
malarious sickness. 

This leads us to observe the effect on the sanitation of the 
people of the different modes of irrigation, by whicjh the rain- 
fall is supplemented, and by which the spring crops especially 
are made to yield an abundant harvest. 

It has been proved by Dr. Dempster’s spleen test, that irriga- 
tion from wells is the Icjist deleterious to health ; and is no doubt 
acco|mted for by the fact that the labour required to raise the 
water so far, is a sufficient hindrance in most places to over- 
flooding of the fields. The people living in districts thus watered, 
are found especially in Northern India to be healthy, vigorous, and 
strong. The same cannot always be said of the inhabitants of 
lands watered by canals ; especially is this the case with such 
canals as the Eastern Jumna which is built up along the bed of a 
nullah, occupying the line of drainage of the surrounding country. 
The water which is distributed from this canal to the fields by 
raised channels, trickles gently back, forming large jheels by 
the side of the canal, and yielding abundant malaria. The 
effect of this on the population is very marked after a few years, 
A peculiarly haggard expression, called sometimes the spleen face, 
is frequently observed. There is also feebleness of gait, a stoop, 
and a listless indifference to business or pleasure, that is marked 
when the sufl^erers arc contrasted with a healthy population of 
the same race. 

The severest instance of this malarious poisoning that I have 
*net with, was in the district of Allyghur. There an escapement 
of the Ganges Canal was opened at intervals into a nullah too 
small to receive the quantity of water poured into it. The con- 
sequence was that for nine miles down (at which })oint the nullah 
became lajrge enough) the country was alternately flooded and dry 
for a mile or two on either side. The smaller villages in this 
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tract were depopulated from the death or flight of the people 
and the bones of the dead lay unburied and scattered about the 
fields. In the larger villages the centre houses were still standing 
and occupied, being evidently protected by the outer ranges of 
houses, which were emptied of their inhabitants. 

Even in the case of the great Ganges Canal, which has been 
wisely carried along the water-shed of the country, marshy 
collections of water are apt here and there to occur from some 
peculiarity of the soil or oversight of the officers in charge. 
Breakage of bunds also occurs, causing inundations of the country, 
which carry disease and death into the homes of the people. 

In the projection of all works of irrigation, therefore, sanita- 
tion, as well as the full supply of water, must be attended to ; 
and after their completion, drainage must be provided for, to pre- 
vent the generation of marsh poison and deterioration of the races 
subject to its influence. 

It is owing to an admiiuble system of such drainage that the 
deadly swamps of Algeria are now waving fields of cultivation, 
and the soldiers and colonists there arc about as healthy as the 
army and population of France. This effect has been produced 
at an enonnous sacrifice of treasure, and a still heavier loss of 
thousands upon thousands of French soldiers and colonists, some 
of whom were lost before the cause of the sickness was discovered, 
or died in the opening out of the drainage works. It has been 
asked if the same could not be done for India, and if it could not 
be made as free of marsh poison as Algeria. The answer to this 
is — first, that Algeria is about equal in size to the Punjab, one 
only of the "many provinces of India; secondly, that it is suffi- 
ciently undulating and hilly to allow of perfect drainage at all 
seasons of the year ; and thirdly, it is not like India subject to 
an autumnal monsoon, that fills all the rivers to overflowing, and 
for nearly three months of the year makes the whole country for 
about a thousand miles round one immense swamp. 

There are many places, however, in India that admit of drain- 
age even in the rains ; and we see enough of local malaria to 
warrant its being said that a feverish locality could often be 
vastly improved by subsoil as well as surface drainage. When 
the expense forbids this being done, the raising the dwelling house 
high above the gi’ound, as is done in the new double-storied 
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European barracks, Arracan, Biirmah, &c., gives considerable 
immunity from malarious poisoning. If more of our tea planter 
friends in Assam would but try amongst other things ordinary 
drainage of the jheels near their coolies^ houses, and raise their 
huts several feet above the ground, there would be less said about 
the death rate and desertion of their labourers, the expense of 
keeping up gardens, and the ruin of many promising concerns. 
Comparing great things with small, they would do for Assam 
what the Dalhousie Barrack has done for Fort William, viz., con- 
vert the station from almost a charnel house into one of the 
healthiest in India. 

The dwellings of the people form another interesting subject 
of sanitary observation. We see the greater part of them living 
ill village communities of smaller or greater size, only a compa- 
ratively small proportion being found in cities, and none except 
in very rare instances occupying detached houses. In these parti- 
culars they differ much from the English people, half of whom are 
found|in cities, and most of the rest live in houses scattered over 
the fields. The general impression is, that the village mode of 
living has been forced upon the people, as a measure of protection 
against the violence of local Goveniments, the rival interests of 
neighbours, robbers, and wild beasts. This, under a succession 
of weak governments, may have had a large share in influenc- 
ing the formation of the village system ; but there are palpable 
reasons of sanitaiy convenience for this, that at once suggest 
themselves on a little acquaintance with the habits of the people. 
The community thus gathered together is very complete in itself, 
containing, as it usually does, the different artizans and trades- 
men, also the various castes required to fill the various offices, 
and discharge all necessary duties with as little jar and opposi- 
tion as possible. The people have by this arrangement no dis- 
tance to go for the supply of almost every want of the labouring 
classes, and thus avoid exposure to great heat or heavy rains, 
which are the two trying conditions of life in India. Indeed in 
some parts of the country, it would be at times impossible to get 
^-t the different artizans, if they lived some miles off, for often the 
water in the streams and over the country makes movement 
far out of the village a work of danger. 

But in a more directly sanitsfry point of view, the raised 
village site, either natural or artificial, is of the utmost import- 
ance to the health of the community, in elevating them above 
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damp, and som’e’what above the thickest stratum of marsh 
malaria. The aggregation of the houses, too, makes it much 
more comfortable for the people during the furnace heat of 
the hot winds, and gives shelter and shade in moving from 
one house to another. Besides all this, there is great pro- 
tection in the system of grouping houses in villages from the 
greatest source of sickness in India, viz., marsh malaria. We 
see many examples of the effect of this mode of building in the 
exemption of the people in towns, especially walled towns, from 
malarious fever, while the inhabitants of open lines of houses in 
the neighbourhood are prostrated from this cause. We also see 
cities in marshy plains, which in their infancy had a bad name 
for malignant forms of fever, getting rid of both and enjoying 
a fair reputation in this respect. Our City of Palaces is no 
mean instance of this, and if our neighbours at Port Canning 
could contrive to build and stock a number of native huts, 
at the same time draining and planting the side nearest 
the great marsh, the place would soon become habitable enough 
for European settlem also, % 

The idea then of doing away with the village system, en- 
tertained by some English sanitary enthusiasts, and scattering 
the houses over the fields, as in Europe, would be destructive to 
the health of the people in India. Wbat is required is more re- 
gularity in the construction of villages with free access to all 
parts of it for sanitary measures; cleanliness outside and inside 
the villages, with more shelter from trees in their imrhediate 
vicinity ; also the wealth or energy to build better houses, which 
peace and good government, it is to be hoped, will give the means 
and opportunity of doing. 

The cleansing of these villages and towns is very important, 
and to English minds very easy. We are told to construct good 
drains and flush them well with plenty of water. Now any one 
who knows India understands the uselessness of proposing such 
a means of sanitation in the plains of India. How few villages 
are there that would not be ruined by the expense of such 
pucka works, and when the drains are completed, where is the 
water to come from for their use ? Why, in the present state ot 
the greater part of India, it is all the people can do by drawing 
water from wells, to keep themeelves, their cattle, and crops froin 
perishing of drought during nine months of the year. In a hot 
climate like India, too, where in most places brick-work near 
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the surface of the ground corrodes so readily, drains must often 
(five way at weak points, and if this happens near the water 
supply, we know how mischievous the result must be. As you are 
all aware, this system of drainage is being tried here, and the 
expense has greatly crippled the resources of even this rich 
municipality. Calcutta, however, needs drainage more perliaps 
than any other of the great cities of India. Being comparatively 
a new city, there are no remains of ancient buildings ’on which 
to raise the houses a few feet above the level of the great salt 
marsh, on part of which it is built. The Ilooghly, on the east of 
which it is, gives little helj) in draining it, for the ground slopes 
gradually from the river bank. The artificial fall of a few feet, 
which has been provided for the new drainage works, will, there- 
fore be a great boon by securing a flow of water through them. 
The quarter of Calcutta now being thus thorough drained,’* 
must by this means be vastly improved. The dampness of the 
ground will be very much lessened, and it may there become 
safe for Europeans to live on the ground floor of their houses 
without much risk to their health. But if it is attempted to 
use these drains, as cesspools for other purposes, the best and 
highest rooms in Calcutta will at once be brought in contact 
with a concentrated atmosphere of foul air, tainted probably, 
at most seasons of the year, with cholera and fever poisons. 

While labour is still cheap, the villages and Calcutta can 
be cleansed, as some of the principal towns in the mofussil are, 
by manual labor and bullock carts. The Pneumatic system 
of Krepp, which on paper looks by far the best plan of cleansing 
a town, may be introduced into Calcutta, when it is. rich enough 
to indulge in the luxury, and has skill to produce and keep 
in repair the machinery required. Till then, it can multiply 
carts and coolies to cleanse the drains, and use its tidal river 
on the one side, and tramway on the other, to carry off its 
sewage, and land it at places where it can do the least harm, or 
ns manure produce some good. 

While however we Justices are fighting in Calcutta about 
personal matters, we are neglecting the means of sanitation at our 
inimediate disposal, and allowing our fellow-citizens and our- 
selves to run the risk of being slowly poisoned. What other term 
can express the effect of daily eating butcher’s meat and vege- 
fnbles, that have lain exposed for sale for hours perhaps on small 
Wrds laid across the foulest of cesspool-looking open drains? 
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One would hardly credit this fact unless from painful observa- 
tion ; and few can care to think of the impurities and poison that 
must certainly be eaten, and would prove more frequently delete- 
rious and destructive to -us, but for the sanitary process of cooking. 

A moral death is also going on in our midst, the indirect 
effect of bad drainage. One striking example of this is the laps- 
ing of a large Christian population, in a back slum of this city, 
into the grossest idolatry. Men, and principally women, may 
at this season be seen, especially on Sunday afternoon, covered 
with hooly powder, the emblem of uncleanness, and reeling about 
in a state of intoxication, or quietly gambling in the streets or 
kintals. The filth of the drains surrounding their houses is so 
sickening, and dangerous to those unaccustomed to them, that 
some ladies, who wish to try and help these women, are not 
allowed to visit them, and the evil goes on from bad to worse. 
I know how anxious our authorities are to remedy these evils, 
but we can all see that they need more of our sympathy, and 
co-operation, and unity of .action, if they are successfVffly to 
grapple with the monstrous filth of this great city. 

Epidemic Diseases form another most important subject of 
consideration for the Health Section of the Social Science Associa- 
tion. The principal forms of these are Small-Pox, Fevers, and 
Cholera, which ann\ially destroy large numbers of the com- 
munity. For the first, we have vaccination and inoculation as 
means for mitigating its ravages. The latter has been practised 
more or less successfully in the East for hundreds of years, but 
with these drawbacks, that it is sometimes followed' by fatal 
consequences, and has been observed to favor the development of 
severe epidemics. V<accination is a later importation, and has 
not as yet been accepted as a prophylactic by the people, exce})t 
in particular districts, where it lias been energetically, and suc- 
cessfully, practised by Government Officials. It would be well 
if its effects could be more widely certified to, by showing its 
results, wherever it is used among the people. It would be 
well, too, if certain social .and politic.al suspicions which hinder 
its adoption were removed, the force and meaning of which can 
hardly bo understood out of India. For instance, when the other 
day it was proposed to the 2,000 coolies starting Yor Abyssinia, 
where small-pox is prevalent, that they should be vaccinated, 
they ran off in a body, saying they would cast themselves under 
the protection of the Viceroy to save them from being operated on. 
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It is different with epidemics of fever ; for the non-malarious 
forms no prophylactic is yet known, but the medical treat- 
ment has of late greatly improved. The latest and one of the 
most remarkable out-breaks I know of was shown by Dr. Bryden 
to have come up in October last, at the same time as a great storm 
of wind and rain, from the South-Ejist of Bengal, and decreaseddii 
severity as it advanced upwards to Oude and the Central Provinces, 
The prisoners shut up in the jails at night escaped in a marked 
manner, while soldiers in their open barracks, and the people 
generally, suffered severely. Other fevem of a typhoid type, over 
which quinine has no specific power^ and which appear to have 
no connection with marsli poison, have of late yeai’s spread far 
and wide over large portions of the land, and have caused severe 

loss, es})ecially in Bengal. The first I saw of these was on the 
North-West Frontier, where, in a corner of the Peshawur Valley, 
the epidemic carried otf 8,000 souls out of a population of about 
45,000, a loss almost unparalleled in modern times. I mention it 
to notice what a knowledge of sanitation among the people could 
havef^done to prevent this terrible mortality. The history of 
their behaviour was briefly as follows : The sick man was 
brought out of the women’s apartments immediately it was 
found that he had got the fever, and laid* on a bed in a 
small entrance room, which was usually about 12 feet by 
G in size. There was no window, and only one door open, while 
tile room was crowded with as many of his male friends as could 
find room to sit or, stand ; several sat on the sick man’s bed ; 
all remained for hours in the room smoking and talking and 
went out to sicken and die. Few women suffered, for they 
were not allowed to be near the sick man. Few Hindus also 
had the fever, for they too were forbidden to come near the bed 
of the sick Mahomedan. A little care, a little less crowding and 
exposure to contagion would have saved many lives that wero 

lost, and those too of the strongest of the bread-winning class. 

Tt may be that one, if not two, of the bad fevers now habi- 
tually met with in many parts of India,’ are importations from 
Europe, consequent on the immense increase of commerce and 
intercourse. I cannot help thinking that the spotted typhoid is 
one of these, for it is oidy of late years that I have s(icn undoubted 
cases of this deadly form of disease in India. We know firom 
Grant, the great Nile discoverer, that the diseases of Europe, as 
small-pox, &c., have not yet penetrated the depths of Central 
Africa, and the new settlement of Victoria has much the same 
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stoiy to tell in Australia. There can be nothing to prevent 
small-pox and contagious fevers occurring in these climates or 
among those races, for similar races and latitudes sufier. They 
have evidently escaped on account of their communications 
with affected countries being as yet limited ; but when com- 
mercial and other forms of intercourse increase, we may expect 
to see these people suffering also. 

I need not weary you with my opinions on cholera as an 
epidemic, for most of you have got your own private notions on 
the subject, founded on what you think sufficient information. 
I can hardly, however, pass the subject over, particularly as 1 de- 
sire to draw your attention to facts about the disease in Calcutta, 
where it has been for many years endemic, though seldom passing 
into an epidemic form. We see it year by year commencing to 
be severe about the end of the cold weather and continuing very 
bad till the rains begin, after which comparatively few cases occur. 
There is also a general observation that when the water is low iu 
any particular tank, then cholera is active in the neighbou^iood. 
The last severe local outbreak you had of the disease was amongst 
the people near, and the coolies employed in excavating, a tank. 
We also see the ships in the river when lying at particular places 
near the outlet of sewers suffering from attacks. All these and a 
number of other instances point to the water as one of the 
channels at least by which cholera is communicated. It becomes, 
therefore, on this supposition a matter of the first importance, that 
the new water works should be hurried on, *and the tanks done 
away with, or kept filled With a plentiful supply of wholesome 
water. 

It is useless to talk much of contagion in Calcutta, where, as 
the term is understood, it is rarely believed in, and it is seldom 
possible to trace cases of the disease to such an origin. I cannot, 
however, help referring to the late outbreak at Hurdwar, the 
history of which was as follows : The most elaborate and extensive 
sanitary arrangements were made on the spot beforehand, 
and on the latest and most approved Englivsh plans, to prevent 
an outbreak of the disease. Never were such measures carried 
out with more energy and good will. Yet a day or two before 
the host left Hurdwar, suddenly cholera appeared among the pil" 
grims. Every portion of the camp seems to have been infected, 
We must, therefore, look for some general cause by which a 
million and a half of men spread over many miles of an en- 
campment were subjected simultaneously to the influence of the 
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cholera poison. One possible cause was a heavy fall of rain 
on the great bathing day, which, according to some analogous 
observations, may have descended, holding the cholera poison 
in solution, or, according to others, have been eliminated from 
the infected ground, and washed it into the river, where the 
people bathed. This is rendered the more probable explanation 
from the fact that a camp far up the river escaped entirely. 
Some such theory is necessary to account for the sudden out- 
break of the disease, and we arc forced by the sul^sequent history 
of this and many similar epidemics to acknowledge that the 
pilgrims disseminated the disease along the roads, and carried it 
with them to their homes hundreds of miles away. This could 
only occur by the disease remaining latent for some time in the 
system before being fully develo})ed, or occurring as diarrlnea 
only, while suffering from which the sick often readily enough 
travel and prove fresh focuses of conjtagion. 

Whatever the channels are by which the cholera poison passes, 
it is fj^o use tryitig to persuade peoi)lc through parliamentary blue 
books or otherwise that cholera comes out mysteriously from 
a basket of rubbish, and that there is no special germ, as it is 
called, which develops cholera in the system. Rkther let us 
acknowledge that the means by which the i)oison travels, and the 
conditions under which it is devel<med in an epidemic form, are 
not as yet sutficieiitly known to ut but demand our unbiased 
and with our investigations. 

The sanitary officer of Her Majesty’s Army in England has 
written strongly condemning quarantine, because it proved un- 
successful at Gibraltar and Malta, and because it did not agree 
With his theory of the spontaneous outbreak of cholera. His 
arguments are inconclusive, however, as it is clear that the 
disease in a milder form had plenty of time and opportunity to 
have entered these places weeks before quarantine yas thought of. 
Hather let us oppose quarantine between places having large 
commercial or other intercourse, on the ground that the channels 
through which cholera passes are not as yet all .known, and 
because it is so subtle and may remain dormant so long, that 
if is impossible always to say with certainty where it is 
not. 

There are several other mattere of the deepest importance, 
i'hat I should like to bring before this Association, but time will 
not admit of more than one or two of these at present. 
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The food of the people is one of those important subjects, 
and with it agriculture, inasmuch as any improvements possible 
in the prei)aratioii of food, or in the means of cultivating the 
land, so as to perfect the grain, or increase its quantity, have 
often a very important relation to health and population. We 
see some diseases, as that pointed out by •Dr. Irving, occurring 
as a direct consequence of eating particular grains, and from 
all I can learn, we owe leprosy, not to the eating of any one 
unwholesome food, but to living on poor uncultivated grains. 
But a remarkable fact in connection with the food of the people 
is the comparatively large quantity eaten by the natives of India, 
especially of carbonaceous food. The fact of the inhabitants of 
Bengal living largely and almost exclusively on rice, the chemi- 
cal composition' of which is so closely allied to the staple 
food of the Esquimaux, has been the strongest argument used 
t^ainst Leibeg’s theory of food. To my mind this is a most 
powerful argument in its favor, for unless they consumed a large 
quantity of carbon, they could not stand the ter rible waste whirh 
the steamy, heat of the country demands of their system. ^ The 
fondness for oil displayed by the Native, and his habit of anoint- 
ing himself twith it, is all part of the same necessity of nature, 
particularly as their bodies are usually exposed nearly naked to 
the fierce heat of a tropical sun. The way in which they com- 
bine- their food, when they daily eat rice and dhal, shows how 
nature points out practically to them the chemical characteristics 
of food, as clearly as to the European who cats his potatoes and 
beef. 


The questions of the geological distribution of disease, and 
the relation that rocks, soil, and elevation bear to them, are 
subjects still almost in their infancy in India. Tliey are 
not, however, likely to remain so long, for as soon as the 
Geological Suiwey is complete, it will not be difiicult, from the 
medical records, to show confidently the relation between the 
two. In the vast plains of alluvial deposits along the course of 
the great rivers, we have malarious fevers as endemic diseases ; 
and in the alluvial country lying between the mouths of the 
Ganges, cholera has also established itself as an endemic disease. 
Where, however, the primary rocks crop up to the surface, this 
scourge seems to be still merely epidemic, though of frequent 
occurrence, telling of some cholera-favoring circumstances in the 
one situation not present in the other. In the black soil of 
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Central India, the result of the disinte^mtion of secondary rocks, 
we have another of those soils, reeking with marsh malaria. 
Indeed this is the disease of all India, but it is comparatively 
little manifested in some soils, when the rainfall is scanty and 
artificial irrigation not excessive. It is a great fact, too, that 
the great kunkur beds which spimd (a foot or two beneath the 
surface) along so large a portion of Upper India- act as a powerful 
aid in developing malaria by retaining near the surface of the 
ground the water of the rains and irrigation. The healthiest 
spots are those cultivated tracts on a sandy soil, through which 
water readily percolates and finds its road away from the 
surface. 

Another characteristic complaint, common to large tracts on 
the borders of rivers and very frequently met with along the 
foot of the great frontier range of the Punjab, is a form of 
scurvy, which has often been mistaken for sea scurvy, but 
is dependent on a totally different cause. It is the result of 
malarious poisoning, and is frequently accompanied by the most 
alarming form of dysentery. For the euro of this scurvy fresh 
vegetables have been freely used, and with benefit, for good food 
and plenty of it is the most powerful preventive of all blood 
diseases. We see this, scurvy, however, ajipearing where fresh 
fruits and vegetables arc abundant and ehcap,and find that change 
of air to a difierentor less malarious locality is the only certain 
means of removing all signs of the complaint. Time and 
space will not permit of my enlarging on many other complaints 
peculiar to provinces, as the elephantiasis of Bengal, the boils 
of Scinde, the diarrhoea of the hills, the diabetes of certain tracts 
of country, &c., &c., but I mention these to show what a field we 
have for the exercise of sanitation and the recording of informa- 
tion on such strange phenomena of disease. 

The effect of melas and pilgrimages on the health ’ of 
the people is another most interesting subject of public interest. 
These arc usually religious festivals, and as such are greatly 
esteemed by the millions of India. Many 6f the devotees who 
resort to them are old and some even infirm, but trusting in their 
vaunted efficacy for present and eternal good, few will be detained 
at home by considerations of life and death. Indeed some go 
seeking for death, and thousands annually find it through priva^ 
fions on the road, or epidemic diseases to which their distress 
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makes them peculiarly liable. These melas are also great com- 
mercial marts at which the more rare and industrial products of 
the country find a ready sale. Two leading requirements of the 
people are thus supplied, which account for. the crowds that conti- 
nually resort to these places. Looking, however, at these melas 
from a sanitary point of view, we cannot but see the disastrous 
effects that so frequently follow them in the out-bursts of epi- 
demic diseases among the people at the place of pilgrimage. But 
it is not usually there that the severest effect is seen, for it has 
been observed for years that the pilgrims returning from Jiig- 
gernath, Gya, &c., where cholera is endemic, die in great numbers 
on the road, of this and other diseases, and carry various forms of 
sickness and death into the villages on their routes, and ultimately 
to their homes. The 2)overty of the great majority of the 
pilgrims no doubt tends to increase their susceptibility to epidemic 
influences, and accounts for the fearful mortality frequently wit- 
nessed among them. The railways, good roads, and the protection 
afforded by good government, have materially lessened the diffi- 
culties of these pilgriinag(;s in India — difficulties well knownxo the 
Mecca travellers. Furthcrassistanceis, however, still needed in the 
shape of serais or temporary shelter at intervals on the road. At 
the festival times the ordinary roadside accommodation is insuffi- 
cient for the crowds which then pass along, and many have to lie 
on the ground during the rains, or to pass the day in the sun during 
the hottest time of the year. If this shelter were provided, even 
if topes of trees were planted at intervals of a day’s march along 
the road for two or three hundred miles, there would be no 
necessity for the 2)ilgrims to enter and infect the villages, especially 
as the inducements of trade or the Civil authorities would attend 
to the supply of the encamping ground with food and water. 
There, too, the sick could be cared for, and the poor not left to 
die miserably of disease and hunger by the way side. At the 
place of pilgrimage itself, it would be necessary also to have 
good ari’angements made for the reception of j)ilgrims. The 
lodging-houses should be jilaccd under sanitary inspection, and 
where there is no room for all the j)ilgrims in the neighbouring 
towns or villages, temporary huts should be raised in regular 
order and ready to be moved elsewhere should epidemic disease 
appear in any of them. For part, at least, of the expense in- 
curred in this last arrangcinent, the religious communities which 
fatten on these pilgrims’ offerings would he bound to pay ; and 
for the road arrangements a pilgrim-tax might somehow he 
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levied by which the expenses of accommodation on the road 
could be covered. 

In the social relations of the people we have many questions 
that are deeply interesting, but for the solution of which vve have 
not at mjesent the necessary statistics. It is liopelcss, tot), to 
expect To have information on very many of tlicin, while the 
masses remain uneducated and cling to ignoriint superstitions, 
exhibiting a suspicious reluctance to answer enquiries regarding 
them. Tlie census of the North-West Provinces, however, tells us 
one remarkable fact, viz., that the death-rate among tliewoiiKm of 
India, a largo portion of whom are shut up in zeuamis, is lower 
than that of the men whose liberty is jn)t interfered witli. 
This is what few would (credit who are brougljt up to believe 
that, without outdoor exercise, it is impossible to live. Wo may 
indeed find that some evil influence is at work ainong tlie male 
portion of the population, that accounts for a greater mortality 
than should occur in this class. Indeed tliere is an ex(jeptional 
loss #f young adult men especially noticed in Burmah, which 
has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. Wo have not 
certainly the bachelor-dom of Scotland to fall back on, which 
has lately been sliown to be so destructive of life, for all men 
are married early in life in India. In wliatever way, how- 
ever, the phenomenon is to be accounted for, it stands to the 
experience of the rest of tlie world that a want of physical 
strength must be the inheritance of the oflspring of mothers so 
treated. The question, therefore, of its luumsity or expediency 
must sooner or later come to be considered by an educated and 
enlightened people. 

The question of early marriages is one peculiarly interesting 
to India, for in this custom the ])eoplc are at variance) with al- 
most the whole of the rest of the world. The universality of 
marriage must, no doubt, help materially to keep up population to 
a high figure. The latest statistical information w’c have, shows, 
however, that in a temperate climate, early marriages are a 
mistake as far as the safety of the mother is concerned, and 
it is a common observation in India that largo families of 
living children are rarer there than elsewhere. Statistics then 
on the prudence of what would in other countries be considered 
the marriages of children, might show them to be a grand mis- 
take in India, as they are believed to be by the people of other 
lands. 
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I would concludo this address with calling the attention of 
this Association to the large class of Hakeems and Bacds scat- 
tered over the land. The census of the North-Western Provinces 
alone shows them to number in that province 7,000 persons, and 
how many thousands there are in the rest of the country it is 
impossible to say. To this class of men it is that we ought to 
look in India, as in all other civilized countries, for assistance in 
matters connected with the public health. They are even now, 
as a class, most intelligent, and want only a little assistance to 
render them most useful in the sanitary measures which the Go- 
vernment desires to carry out. How is it then that their services 
arc so little, if at all, available, for the high objects Government 
has at heart in relieving distress and preventing sickness by sani- 
tary measures? The principal causa is that they are satisfied 
with the medical lore handed down by the ancient Arabic, Greek, 
and Hindu fathers of medicine, who, centuries ago, studied disease 
with great accunicy according to the means in their power at 
that time. The researches of later years have, however, shown 
many of their theories to be false, and with this progress Imany 
of the names of diseases have necessarily been altered. In 
Europe, America, and elsewhere these names have ])een assimi- 
lated, so that the causes of sickness and death in each country 
can readily bo compared, and thereby often removed. It would 
therefore be a matter of the greatest importance, were tlic 
means afforded the Hjikcems and Haeds of India • of becoming 
acquainted with the modern descriptions and nomenclature of 
disease, that the returns of sickness and death among the people 
might become of use to the community. At present we are told 
in the census of the North- Wcstoiii Provinces, of witchcraft, 
devils, mud-eating, &c., as carrying off two or three thousands 
of the people annually, with many other names of disease which 
no other nation can understand or have the patience to listen to. 
This would, doubtless, bo remedied shortly, if the HakeemS 
and Baeds could bo got to form themselves into guilds, tis medical 
men have done in so many other countries. Instead of each 
man fancying that he knows the very best that can be known 
of the science of medicine, he would, in associating himself with 
his fellows, find out the littleness of his own knowledge, 
and his great need of a fellow-labourers help. A medical 
literature would in time spring up, and through the facilities ot 
printing be rapidly diffused, and no doubt the rest of the 
world would have cause to » rejoice, that the genius and 
resources of Indian medicine were added to the store of it^ 
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knowledge of disease and the means of relieving the sufferings of 

mankind. 

After some remarks by Baboo Pbary Chand Mittha, 

Db. Chevebs wished to say that he believed Dr. Bryden’s statistics 
were all that Dr. Farquhar had said, but he hoped it was not to be 
understood for a moment that the statistics of the army in former times 
were less reliable than these. 

Db. Fabquhae stated in reply that he was far from saying any- 
thing against the former statistics, but from not having seen them in any 
detailed form, he could not speak ot them so enthusiastically. He rejoiced 
to think of the diminished mortality of the European army in India, but 
he felt that a great part of that diminution depended on the extensive 
invaliding home for change of air that was now so freely adopted. He added 
that in case of war occurring, and this measure being stopped, we should pro- 
bably find that insanitation still existed, and therefore we should not relax 
our efforts to discover and remedy existing defects in our sanitary system. 
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9.,—Vn the itaes of Narcolic^'i mill Stimulmits mid l/tcir e/fvcls on the 
hmmi eoudilulioiL Bij Bahl' Kanny Loli. Dey. 

[ Hetul on the 30th January 18()S. | 

As a sequel to my paper on the laws of* Health, which I had 
tlio honor of reading at the last meeting’ of this Association, 
I propose in this ])a])er to treat of the narcotics and stimulants, 
embracinj? therein all the drills and beverages used either for excite- 
ment or intoxication, and to view their uses and elfects in relation 
to heidth. 

In examining this subject, I must guard against the common 
error ^f taking a one-sided view of the question, in which many in 
the fervour of enthusiasm overlook facts and principles to the great 
disparagement of truth and science. 

I will take first for review the known varieties of the most 
important drugs used as intoxicating agencies, giving*, where prac- 
ticable, their chemical composition and describing the properties 
of the constituents. The beverages or stimulants properly so called 
will come last for consideration. In treating of them, I will devote 
some space to the description of some of the commonest forms of 
adulteration of wines, as many serious evils to the system may bo 
traced to these adulterations as much as to abuses of excess and 
intemperance. 

It appears from the universal use of narcotics and stimulants 
amongst all races and tribes of mankind in some form or other, 
that the craving for such excitement arises from a natural want, 
and that the same instinct which drives man as well as the inferior 
animals to seek for those healthy aliments wliich contribute to their 
bodily support and nourishment compels him to seek for these indul- 
gences, hence it may be presumed that their use is a necessity of life. 

Adhering to the plan I have laid down for the treatment 
?f this subject, I will first describe the known varieties of the 
intoxicating drugs. The most important amongst these, as far 
as they are known, are, 1^^, tobacco, gunja, and its com- 
panion species, churus, sidhee, bhang, subjee, majun and khatta; 

opium, chundoo, and gooly ; tarry, and hih, dhatoora, 
or thoirn apple. There arc some other varieties of foreign growth 
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and use wliicli, llioiigh not in common demand, may be incidentally 
mentioned. They are, the Siberian fungus, foxglove, heiibaiu*, 
belladona, cocculus indicus, and nightshade. 

First, in the order of these drugs, is tobacco. It is gcneral]\ 
consumed, as is well known, almost in the slate in which it is found 
in nature. I'he changes it undergoes arc very inconsiderable, and, 
in most cases, inexpensive before it is made lit for human consuni]). 
tion. It is, like many other drugs, never eaten. It is used only 
by chewing, smoking, and snufling. In Euro])e its use is chiefy 
restricted to smoking and snufling. In Asia and America all 
the three modes arc resorted to, only there is a diflcrence in mannor 
according to the tast(‘s and habits of the dilferent people. In 
Europe the smoke is inhaled either from pipes or leaves rolled into 
spindles ; in Asia the favorite plan is to manufacture the drug into 
a sweet and odorous compound and inhale its smoke from a pipo 
peculiar to the people who use it.* In Europe the weed is preferred 
to be consumed in its raw state; in Asia it is softened and^weak- 


• Bcc'ipo for liookiih tobacco — 

The Kubjoincil two recipes are for the inaniifaelnro of smoKinp tol>accoof standard <iunlitj. 

One marked A is for t lie lirsl qnality, mild toliacco, and llie other marked Ik, lirst qiialitj, 
Btroiiff tobacco; tlic latter is commonly consumed b} the middling: classes of society. 

Recipe A for makiiiK mild tobacco compound— 


Bii K r-s.vn. 
I’arts. 

Tobacco leaf powder 72 

Towdered scents 1« 

Treacle (cbitta-KOOr sit) ... hh 


Rh\t,rah. 

Parts. 

Kipo cbanipa plantain ... 10 

Kipcjack-fniit Jiik‘0 ... 2 

Ripe pnu’:ii>plc juice... ... 1 


The above in;rredicnts to be thoroufjlily mixed, and the mixlurc to be allowed to ferment for "ii 
months, after which it will be tit for use. 

Kceipc B for making slrohg tobacco compound— 


MlTTV-KCRHAn. 

I'arts. 

Tobacco Icpf powder ... 12 

Tobacco leaf rib powder 0 

Lime slaked 1 


Mitta-kurhaii. 

Parts. 

Powdered scents 2 

Treacle chitta-goor 22 


The above ingredients, Avhen thoroughly mixed, make the compound ready for use. 

Ingredients of the powdered scents with proportions of each as used above in scentinp tin’ 
tobaeeo compound— 


Jaiamangsi Sumtml 

Tawz ... Cassia bark 

Abhul Juniper berries 

Chundun Sandalwood 

I)Oona ... ... ... Artinicsia indiea leaves 

Golab Koae petels 

Googul Bedelliuin 

Lnnga Cloves 

Pucha-jitt Patchouli 

Tamhul Capsules of xanthoxylum hastllc 

Akungee 

Soylozo ... 

Tobaeeo powder to serve as a vehicle for preserving the scents 


Parts. 
... 6 
... 10 
... 2 
... 2 
... 6 
M. 6 
... 1 
... 1 
... 6 
... 6 
... 6 
... 6 
... 49 


The articles to be thoroughly powdered, mixed, and then sieved. 
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died. There are races^ liowevcr, in Ihe Easlern Continent, who, like 
the Europeans, arc fond of smoking; the raw unnianufactured 
leaves — the Oorias, for cxamjde, and some people on the Western 
Coast of the Indian Peninsula, as well as some of the Islanders of 
the Eastern Archipelago. Tliese smokers form, however, a very 
inconsiderable section of the whole Asiatic nation. In America 
also smoking is not unfrequent, but chewing is nearly as much a 
favorite method as smoking is in Asia and Europe. There it is ))ut 
into the mouth, in the form of quids, which cause profuse secretion 
of saliva in the mouth, and it is not unfrecpicnt or uncommon for 
ladies and gentlemen being seen to scpiirt the tobacco licpiid in 
volumes in the midst of social gatherings, to the inlinite disgust 
of people not accustomed to such sights. 

In India also tobacco is used by chewing, but hero this form 
of use is solely confined to the very lowest classes. Low caste 
men and drain coolies of the hilly tribes, as well as women of the 
same rank of life, arc somewhat fond of this use ol’ raw iobacco, 
but llhave seldom found that even they prefer to chew unmixed 
tobacco. What they do is to take a chip only at a time and chew it 
with betel and nut. Cigar smoking is least in fashion, and does 
not seem to suit our taste, though amongst one or two compara- 
tively barbarous races of Hindoos it finds preference. 

The use of tobacco for snufling, though neai'ly as universal as 
smoking in most countries in India, and in most of the other 
Asiatic countries, is not so unrestricted as Ihe smoking of manufac- 
tured tobacco, which is the only method universally resorted to for 
gratifying the narcotic appetite. In this form it fully satisfies the 
natural demand, os well as contributes to the gratilication of a 
luxurious indulgence peculiar to the national charg,cter. AVith the 
rich and the well-to-do classes tobacco smoking is a luxury, with 
the operative and the middle classes it is an indispensalile necessity. 
It is so much a necessity that a poor laboring man may one day 
dispense with some of the necessaries of life, but he cannot for an 
hour undergo the privation of tobacco. Amongst the rielicr classes 
• generally, it is aiipareiitly not indulged in so niueli for the grati- 
tication of an appetite as for luxury and external disjilay. ^fhe 
tobacco of the rich is so much sj)ieed and perfumed that the; pre- 
sence of its chief constituents is scarcely perceptible ; amongst 
them the external paraphernalia of tobacco smoking receives greater 
attention than the practice itself. In large assemblies, and on 
occasions of festivity, the glittering smoking apparatus forms an 
»nportant and a coiispieuous ornament of a Native gentleman's 
*5aloon and drawing-room. 
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The practice, as it obtains amongst the masses of the people, 
dcsciTcs more than a passing notice. A tobacco pipe of the ordi- 
nary sort as used in this country is an indispensable apj)endage of 
Native life. It is one of those things which the humblest amongst 
the people cannot do without ; he may not have the means of 
providing himself with a decent water-pot ; his resources may not 
allow him to rejdace his cracked and broken stone-platter with a 
sound one to eat his rice from, but his hooka and its adjuncts will be 
alwa^'S found complete. It may be, a family is living on half rations 
for da 3 ^s together, but they have always the means of entertaining a 
host of visitors with chillum after chillum of tobacco for lioui’s 
together. A Bengallce^s passion for tobacco is a prominent feature 
in his national character. A laboring man amongst them is almost 
useless when under tlie privation of this indulgence. It is therefore 
a great mistake committed by his employers when, in view to 
exact from him the greatest amount of work, he is long kept without 
it. It is true that much of a laboring man^s time is unnecessarily 
wasted in tobacco smoking, but if it be intended to save that^time 
by kccj)iug him without it, not only is that time wasted in gaping 
and yawning, but that which would otherwise have been devoted 
to work is frittered away in trifling with his tools. 

It is a remarkable fact in the habits of the peDplc of this 
country that the prevalence of the practice of smoking varies 
according to locality and circumstances. People living in the 
interior, and far removed from the metropolis, for example, ure 
more addicted to this habit, and contract it earlier than those living 
in the metropolis itself. In villages hoys in their teens arc hard 
smokers, and no pains arc taken to discjouragc their early indul- 
gence ; and men also are, as a rule, most passionately fond of smok- 
ing. An ordinary villageinan in Bengal consumes nearly six 
times as muct tobacco as a citizen of Calcutta. "With him nothing 
short of 50 doses will be suHicicnt during his waking hours; with 
us eiglit to ten at an average arc amjde. In Calcutta the practice 
of smoking amongst boys is very uncommon. It may be men- 
tioned to our credit that while the use of the WTcd for smoking is 
almost universal in this country, it is wholly restricted to the male 
population amongst the Hindoos. In the Up-country the pil^e' 
may now and then be seen in the hands of respectable Mahometlaii 
females, but amongst Hindoo ladies it is a forbidden indulgence. 
should not in this estimate take into account the practices el 
Women who have already in graver matiors set at deliance all laws, 
human and divine. 
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I have referred to the use of tobacco as being extensive in 
this country, but it may be remarked that this universality of use 
applies to the whole human race. It has been supposed that next 
to salt it is the article most extensively used by man. In Europe, 
whore the duty on tobacco is throughout heavy, its use on that 
account is neither limited in (piantily nor confined in extent. The 
quantity of consumption per head varies from ii to 12lhs. Besides 
what is obtained by indigenous cultivation, more than 140 millions 
of lbs. are annually imi)ortcd from America, and the shai'e of distri- 
bution for each country ranges from thrt‘c hundred thousand to 38 
millions of pounds. The largest tobacco consumers in pr(q)ortion 
to the population arc the Germans, and the most abstemious are the 
Portuguese. 

It has been estimated that nearly eight hundred millions of 
the human race arc consumers of tobacco, and the average con-’ 
sumption is 70 oz. a head. The total growth is nearly two millions 
of tons, which at 8001bs. an acre would recpiire more than 
millijfis of acres of rich land?* One other fact in connection with 
this subject may be noticed, which to those who take interest in the 
progress of agriculture will ap])ear to be of no small im])ortance. 
I allude to the clfeet of tobacco cnlfivation in the soil in which it 
is grown. ^ Agricultural chemistry has by indisputable scientific 
facts demonstrated that no crop that is grown for human subsist- 
ence or luxury has so deteriorating an iiifhicnce in the ])roductive 
powers of a soil as tobacco. Vegetable substances when burned iu 
the 0})cn air leave a residue of inconsumable mineral matter or ash, 
the quantity of which determines their exhaustive cfleet on the 
hoil. The leaves of plants abound in this imrombustible ash, and 
those of tobacco yield proportionally the largest quantity. A 
dried tobacco leaf when burned, it has been shown, yields from 
19 to 28 per cent, of ash, or the pro])ortion of asli to other matter 
IS nearly one-fourth ; now this ash belongs to the class of constitu- 
lints in a soil which are most necessary to vegetation. The 
ipiantity of the weight of these constituents withdrawn from the 
soil must be in proportion to the weight of the leaves gathered ; and 
hearing in mind the proportion of these ashes to other ingredients, 
the exhaustion to the soil caused by the cultivation of tobacco 
may be imagined. f 

I will now conclude this part of the subject with a few words 
on the cflccts of tobacco on the human constitution. It was a 


* Johnston’s Chemistry of Coiniuou Life, ^’'ol. II, page 14. 
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subject of enquiry whether tobacco^ in whatever form taken, has 
an injurious effect on the health of man. Those who deprecate 
its use on the score of its injurious tendency often base 
their assertion on • mere fancifiil theories. They have not been 
able to adduce a single fact based on chemical or physiological 
enquiries which would entitle their theories to credit. I cannot, 
however, forbear mentioning a theory which, though similarly 
unsupported, is still deserving of consideration, and our experience 
in some wfty seems to give to it a colour of truth. It has been main- 
tained that amongst the constituents of tobacco, there arc some 
nicotin and cmpyreumatic oil which have poisonous properties, 
and which, it inhaled by persons in green youth, when their 
organs are in a state of development, have a tendency to stunt tlieir 
growth and give their persons an appearance of dryness and 
emaciation, and when tobacco is indulged in by a youthful pair, 
their offsprings will be of a diminutive size, sickly, and bony ; — all 
these evils, it has been urged, arc caused by the above poisons having 
the power of arresting the inlialatioii of oxygen in respiration.* 
Whatever truth there may be in the theory itself, the effects sup- 
posed are, I ])elicvo, in many cases apparent in this country 
amongst those who are addicted to an early indulgence in the use 
of this weed. I will quote some of the other evil efjhcts which 
tobacco in any one of its forms is said to produce. When smoked 
to excess, specially by persons unaccustomed to its use, it ’produecij 
nausea, vomiting, in some cases purging, universal trembling, 
staggering, convulsive movement, paralysis, torpor, and death. 
Another authority has the following : Tobacco disorders the 
assimilating functions in general, but particularly, as I l}clieve, 
the assimilation of the saccharine principle. Some poisonous prin- 
ciple probably of an acid nature is generated in certain individuals 
by its abuse, as is evident from their oacheeiic looks and from the 
dark and often greenish-yellow tint of the blood. The severe and 
peculiar dyspeptic symptoms sometimes produced by inveterah^ 
snutf-taj.iug are well known ; and I have more than once seen 
such case* terminate fatally with malignant disease of the stomach 
and Hfer.^^ (jreat smokers also are said to be liable to rodent 
ulcers ^nd cancerous affections of the lips. ‘^Jixccssive use of 
snu£ blunts the sense of smell, alters the tone of voice, and occa- 
sionally produces dyspepsia and loss of appetite. In rare cases? 
it ultimately produces apoplexy and delirium. Dr. Pereira and 


* Dr. Ricbarclsou. 
t Dr. Trout, 
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])r. Clnistison, however, agree in maintaining that no well ascer- 
taiaecl ill effects have been shown to result from the habitual prac- 
tice of smoking. 

Let us now see what has to be said on the other side of the 
(|uestion. 

The first question which naturally comes for consideration is, 
whence came this weed to be so extensively and universally used? 
Is any of its constituents possessed of the virtues which affect the 
animal constitution in the same way as most of the edibles are 
known to do ? Docs it contribute to the sn])port and nourishment 
of the human body ? Ihit we know that none of its constituents 
is capable of producing any of these effects, at lejist in a perceptible 
degree, as will be a])parent from the following analysis of tobacco 
given by Possclt and Rcinmann : — 


Nicotina 

... 

... OOG 

Concrcto vcj'cijible oil 


0-01 

Bitter extractive 


... 2'«7 

Gum with malato of lime 


... 1 

Ol)loroph>ll(‘ 


... 0207 

Albumen and gluten ... 



Malic acid ... ... 


... 0-51 

Lignine and a trace of starch ... 


... 4-909 

fc^alts 


... 0-704 

Silica ... 


... 0-()88 

Water 


... 88-28() 

Fresh leaves of tobacco 

... 

... 100-830 


The only two of the above constituents which possess the nutritive 
principle arc albumen and gluten, of which there are less than three 
parts in nearly 200. But whatever good they are capable of 
doing is more than neutralised by a strong odorous poison taken- 
into the constitution in the consumj)tion of tobacco. But even 
mthout it, they would not contribute to nourishment, since tobacco 
IS not so used as to come within the influence of the digest^ func- 
tions. There is first the volatile alkali which may be Wtind by 
the infusion of tobacco leaves in water made slightly sour by 
sulphuric acid, and when the infusion is subsequently distilled 
with quicklime, there comes over mixed with water a small quantity 
of a volatile oily colourless alkaline liquid, which is heavier than 
Water, and to which the name of nicotina has been given. It has 
the odour of tobacco, an acrid burning long continuing tobacco 
taste, and possesses narcotic and very poisonous qualities. In this 
latter respect it is scarcely inferior to prussic acid, a single drop 
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bcin^^ sufficient to kill a tlo^. Its vapour is so irritating that it is 
difficult to hrcutlic in u room in whicli a single drop has been evapo- 
rated/^* The most important use for which it is valued and wliirli 
has led to its large consumption is the property it possesses of 
, gratifying the a])pctite for narcotic indulgence in man. But its 
effects as regards that object can with difficulty be described. 
Even the Iiardiest consumer will be at a loss to deline his sensations 
while under the intluencc of this narcotic. We all know Ibai 
it possesses no perceptible intoxicating (piality. The oidy thin;^^ 
that can be said of it is, that like many intoxicating drugs 
and beverages, when once you have begun the 'indulgence you 
cannot do without it. It cannot, however, be denied that it does 
afford a kind ot‘ relief to the fatigued body after toil and trouljle. 
In habitual smokers, says Dr. I’ereira, the practice, when moderately 
indulged in, provokes tliirst, increases the secretion of saliva, and 
produces that remarkably soothing and tranquilising effect on the 
mind which has caused it to be so much admired ainl adopted by 
all classes of society and by all nations, civili/cd and barbi|;ous.t 
We also know that it also forms a great/ aid to rellcction. Poei^i 
and Essayists in our own country, when under the inspiration of the 
muses, tind the pipe to be indispensable to the rapid and uninter- 
rupted flow of their thoughts. To the chess-players the tobacco 
pipe is an inseparable adjunct. If the supply falls short they arc 
undone. They find themselves then as if paralysed and (juitc 
incapable of moving the pieces. Tobacco, however, is said to 
possess one medicinal virtue, wliich, though not well known, is 
therefore not the less valuablS. It is a great antidote to strychnia. 
A sufiieieiit (piantity of the juice of tobacco-leaf administered to tlio 
persons affected by the poison has hecii known to effect a cure. It 
is also used in some places as a sovereign application for wounds and 
.bruises and the bites of poisonous serpents. None of these uses 
appear to be sufficiently known in this country. 

I will now allude to the other drugs. Next to tobacco in the 
ascending scale arc gunja and churns, both of Asiatic growth, 
and both arc more or less consumed in the East. Unlike tobacco 
they are used for their intoxicating property alone. The first is 
the well known hemp, and the second is the resin of the same 
plant. There is but one form in which they can be used, which is 
by burning, like tobacco, in a c/dllum and inhaling the smoke 
through a pipe. Gunja is very common in India, and grows in 


* .Tolmston’s Clieniistry of Commou Life, Vol. II, page 2 \). 
t Pereira’s Materia Me«liea. 
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abundance in the Upper Provinces. It is a favorite with the 
up-country people quite as much as tobacco is with a Bengallee. 
I do not intend to say that its use is coiifiiied to the higher provinces 
alone ; it is also in demand in Lower Bengal, but here it is not so 
universally adopted as a stimulating drug. 

Churns, as is well known, is an extract or resin spontaneously 
exuded by the plant. In describing how these drugs are obtained, 
we must speak of the plant and extract together. A plant from 
which the resin has been extracted is not fit to be used as gunja, 
then it wants the very property for which it is valued. To make 
gunja what it is, it must be dried with the resin, for it is the 
existence of this sticky juice which helps the (lower of* the ])Iants 
on each twig to stick with the leaves on it and form itself into a 
pod. In India some art is resorted to to quicken the formation of 
these pods, and particular care is taken of the plant to prevent its 
vegetating into an exuberantly leafy ])lant. Some say that to 
quicken the formation of the gunja-pods they pour milk at the 
root (jf. the plant and mix sugar with the earf h too when it has 
hegfin to flower. I am not prepared to dispute this fact,. but I 
attach no importance to the practice as regards the end intended 
to be gained by it. 

The churns or juicy extract of hemp is collected from the 
hemp plant either by scraping with the hand as in Nepaul, or by 
men covered with leather aprons running backwards and forwards 
through the hemp fields and beating the plants violently. The 
resin thus detaches itself from the leaves, stems, and flowers, and 
adheres to the leather, from which it is scraped ofl* and formed into 
balls. This mode is adopted in Central India, and churus thus 
formed is known as the churus of Cabul. In Persia the resin is 
detached by pressing the plant on coarse cloths, and afterwards 
scraping it off and melting it in a little warm water. The ordi- 
nary churus sold in the bazars is the churus of Cabul as gathered 
in Central India. The most valuable drug is that grown in 
Nep^iul, and sold at double the price of the ordinary churus. The 
churus of Herat is said to be the most powerful variety of the 
drug, but it is scarcely known in this country. There is another 
form of obtaining the resinous extract, which is by boiling gu^'a 
in alcohol, which method is said to be most economical, as e 
extract obtained is in a pure state and therefore most effici( 
while the expense of producing it is small. This method jf 
obtaining the resin is not in use in India, and it is not known 
whether it is thus obtained in any other Asiatic country. 
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Very little is known of the properties of the chemical con- 
stituents of gunja and churns, except that when distilled with 
water the dried leaves and flowers yield a volatile oil in small quantity, 
and the resin dissolves readily in alcohol and ether, and is separated 
from these liquids in the form of a white powder when the solutions 
are mixed with water. The resin has a warm bitterish acid, some- 
what balsamic taste, and a fragrant odour especially when heated. 

A word now as to the effects of gunja and churus on the 
persons who indulge in them. Both gunja and churns, as is 
well known, are not smoked singly. They are both mixed witli 
tobacco before burning them in the chillum or hilka ; with gunja 
the leaf is used, with churus the prepared tobacco, which in the 
latter case is simply mixed in the proportion of nearly frds, the 
whole weighing about a tolah. A dose of gunja is also nearly 
of the same weight. A leaf or half a leaf is taken accordingly as a 
stick or half a stick of gunja is used, and both cut into chips on a 
piece of short thick wood and then pressed in the palm of the 
hand until the whole is nearly reduced to a powdered ball.^ *Tlie 
Jculka\v&Q(\. for smoking gunja is of a peculiar shape, quite unlike 
that for tobacco smoking, and the same thing may be said of the 
hookah. Its votaries, before beginning to smoke, always take the 
name of Mohadeb, with whom it is a favorite drug, and then sit in 
a ring and pass the hookah round, no, body taking more tlian one 
or two long sustained piifls. It is a remarkable fact that in this 
country at least, the votaries of gunja, as a rule, always smoko 
the drug in company and never singly ; a stranger falling in with 
them, though unaccustomed to the drug, is never allowed to be a 
passive spectator without joining the ring, which* he is often pressed 
to do. 

A gunja-smoker may often be made out by his appearance, 
which is always dry and ricketty — eyes sunken and cheeks flattened. 
Gunja fumes are believed to possess the property of- drying up the 
humours of the body, and giving the persons who inhale them a 
faded look. A gunja-smoker can never be slfm, and if, the 
habit of excessive indulgence be long persevered in, it bringj^ 
dysentery and diarrhoea. These evils are, in a great measure, counter- 
acted by wholesome diet of milk and ghee, and confectionary 
having a large share of these oily ingredients. None of these efiects 
are perceived in churus-smokers. I do not know whether the 
resin has any property of mitigating the evils produced by gunja ; 
but I believe the indulgence in this drug seldom or never grows 
into a passion. 
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Much has been said of the peculiar sensations produced while 
under the influence of gunja. I have never been able to elicit 
any satisfactory information as to what those sensations are even 
from those long inured to the use. The intoxication produced by 
rhurus-smoking is much tamer than that of gunja. It scarcely 
brings on any hallucination such as is caused by intoxication 
generally. Persons under its influence scarcely betray any inco- 
herence in manner or speech, neither is the habit productive of any 
perceptible evil in the constitution. But gunja is more powerful 
in its effects, and it leaves a more lasting impression on the system. 
One peculiarity of gunja-smoking is that it makes the person, 
with whom the indulgence has become a habit, choleric and iras- 
cible, rough in manner and rough in speech. 

I know of no useful purpose to which gunja is employed 
except its seeds, which are sometimes boiled with oil for external 
application for cure of cuhincous diseases. Of the resins, ‘however, 
there are many important medicinal uses. If taken in moderation, 
it is said to produce increase of appetite and great mental cheerful- 
ness, and excess causes a peculiar kind of delirium and catalepsy.* 
Though it is a well known fact that habits of intoxication when 
persevered in have a great tendency to aflect the nerves, the truth 
is most strikingly illustrated iu cases of intoxication produced by 
gunja-smoking. I have compiled a statement (Appendjx C), 
which I annex, from the latest re^wts on lunatic asylums, of 
Jittacks of insanity induced by indulgence in drugs and liquors, 
h*om which it will bo scon that gunja-smoking has a more power- 
•ful tendency in bringing on the attacks of this disease. More 
than 55 per cent, of these cases is the result of gunja-smoking. 

Hemp is used in another form in Persia and Arabia, which 
there is known by the name of haschisch. Very glowing descrip- 
tions are given of the cflects of the drug in this form. When 
taken in small doses its effect is simply to produce a moderate 
exhilaration of spirits, • or at most a tendency to unreasonable 
laughter. Again, taken in doses sufficient to induce tho fantasiUy it 
produces an intense feeling of happiness which attends all the oper- 
ations of .the mind. “ The sun shines upon every thought that 
passes through the brain^ and every movement of the body is a 
source of enjoyment.^' The same writer concludes with the fol- 
lowing descriptions given from his personal experience ; — It is 
^’eal happiness which is produced by the haschisch; and by this 


* Fercira’ti Materia Mcchva quvlvd by Johublou. 
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I mean an enjoyment entirely moral and by no means sensual as 
might be supposed. For the haschisch-eater is happy not like 
the gourmand or the famished man when satisfying his appetite, 
or the voluptuary in the gratification of his amative desires, but 
like him who hears tidings which fills him with joy, or like the 
miser counting his treasures ; the gambler who is suecessful at 
play, or the ambitious man who is intoxicated with success/' ^ 

There is another use of the hemp plant for the purpose of intoxi- 
cation which remains to be noticed. When the plant is unusually 
leafy the leaves do not adhere to the flowers on the stems, so as to 
become clotted, but remain detached ; these leaves are gathered and 
dried, and sold as sidhee, suhjee^ or bhang. As an intoxicating 
agency this drug is least in favor in Lower Bengal, but like gunja 
is a universal favorite amongst the up-country people and the Piin- 
jabees. With them it is more in demand than tobacco is in this 
country.. It is used in two forms, one is in li<iuid state, and 
the other in shape of paste. In Bengal, in whatever of the two 
forms it is used, it is always spiced and sweetened. ' 

Its intoxicating power is very mild if moderately indulged in, 
but when taken in (ixecss, it quite upsets the man and produces 
sensation l?y no moans agreeable ; while under its influence the 
person feels as if he is resting on his head, and the most familiar 
object^ seem as if they are inverted. Its after effects are to sharpen 
the appetite and induce an extraordinary voraciousness. It has 
also the effect of producing costivencss. 

The name of sidliec will recall to the mind even of the mosi^ 
heterodox Beugallee many agreeable associations. It ,is considered 
a sacred beverage indispensable on the occasion of those social and 
family gatherings which take place on the last day of the dusserah 
festival, when a cup of the mixture is offered to friends and 
relatives as pledge of welcome and friendship. 

Sidhee or bhang takes the name of majaun under a different 
form which resembles the haschisch and da’wanm of the Arabs and 
Syrians. It is a confection of powdered spices, milk and sugar, 
mixed with almost an equal portion of bhang formed into cakes, 
and the effect produced upon th6 system of the person under 
its influence differ very little from those of the other varieties of 
the drug — churns excepted, which may be always considered as 
the mildest form of the hemp. Whatever other people may say 
about the extatic effects while under its influence, the sensations 
may he described as being of an agreeable and cheerful character, 
exciting to laughter, dancing and singing, and to the commission 
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of various extravagancies. Hemp in one or other of the forms 
described is consumed, it is supposed, by at least 300 millions of the 
human race. 

Of all the known intoxicating drugs which I have described 
and may describe hereafter, opium occupi('s ah important place and 
deserves to have more than a passing notice. It is comparatively 
rare, more costly tlian most inebriating agencies ; hut this incon- 
venience is fully compensated by a very small quantity being 
sufficient for all purposes cither of intoxication or medicinal, use. 
It may be considered as the concentrated essences of the narcotic 
principle. In taste, though not so hot and acrid as the varieties 
of the hemp, it is in(leseril3ably bitter and nauseous. The follow- 
ing is a chemical analysis of the drug given by Mulder : — 


Morphine ... ... ,.. ... () ;} 

Narcotiiie ... ... ... ... ... 7 7 

Codeine ... ... ... . * . 07 

Narceine ... ... . . ... . . thO 

Meconine ... ... ... ... <)•(} 

Meconic acid ... ... ... ... ... (51 

Fat ... ... ... ... ... 2-2 

Caoutchouc ... ... ... : . ... 4’5 

Ream ... ... ... ... ... ... 27 

Gummy extractive . . ... ... ... 2<V3 

Gum ... . . ... ... ... 17 

Mucilaf^c ... . .. ... . . 18 7 

Watc'r and loss ... .. ... ... ... ]4‘5 


100 

Since the above analysis five other constituents have been discovered, 
which arc, thebaiuc, opeanlne, pseudo-morphine, porphyroxine 
and papaverine.* The analysis here presented is that of Turk- 
ish opium. It is the proportion of morphia existing in any variety 
of the drug which determines its value, and in this respect Indian 
opium is inferior to the Turkish, hut in the markets where it is 
valued it has no competition. 

It is no part of our purpose here to dwell at any length on 
the processes of manufacturing opium or sorting’ or packing it for 
the market. I will content myself with describing how it is used 
for intoxication and what arc its effects. • 

As far as is known, its use is confined to three forms, solid pills, 
smoke or vapour, and the liquid form of laudanum.t The last is a 

* J<>hn8toii*s Chemistry of Common Life, Vol II, page 87. 

• t In the Punjab a» infusion of the Virgin pOppy-hcad called post is consumed 
for intoxication. 
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perfect stranger to our part of the country or any place in the 
Asiatic continent as far as it is known. We owe its introduction 
into this country to European physicians, and the use in this form 
is solely confined to medicinal purposes. It is in Europe only where 
laudanum is used as an intoxicating drink amongst those who have 
learned this mode of sensual indulgence. There is little to be said 
about the process of pilling, which is simple enough, being nearly 
little, bullets of pure opium swallowcjd with a draught of water, 
the quantity ordinarily consumed at each dose being from two to 
five grains, two or three times a day, increased up to from 30 to 90 
grains. There is much of skill and contrivance in the smoking 
process, which is worthy of notice. 

Opium, when used for this purpose, is called chundoo and 
gooly. The first is^ the celebrated composition universally used 
in the Indo Chinese-territory, and in the places whore any of the 
Malay race are known to reside. The chundoo of India is an imi- 
tation of the Chinese invention, but the credit of inventing gooly 
is wholly our own. It is a pure Bengallee invention, having it is 
said, originated in Chandernagorc, where it began first to be used. 
A description of the two contrivances may well repay perusal, 
First, of the chundoo. Chundoo is opium in its pure state, 
divested of such impurities as vegetable matter, resin,, and oil 
with the extractive matter. The soft part of opium is scooped out 
of balls and thrown into an earthen dish ; the operative always 
moistens and washes his hands in a vessel where the water is 
preserved. When the soft part is carefully abstracted the shells 
or husks are broken up and split, and thrown into the vessel 
edntaining the water. These husks* are then boiled in large shal- 
low iron pots just as long as is necessary to break down the husks 
and dissolve the 'opium. This boiled matter is strained through 
folds of China paper laid in a frame of basket work, and over the 
paper is placed a cloth. This strained fluid is mixed with the soft 
opium scooped out and boiled in another large iron vessel to the 
consistence of thickish treacle. The refuse from the straining of 
the boiled husks is again boiled in water fdtered through paper, 
and the filtered fluid added to the mass first obtained. The ‘dis- 
solved opiuBft, being reduced to the consistence of treacle, is seethed 
over a fire of charcoal of a strong and steady but not fierce tem- 
perature, during which time it is most carefully worked, then 
spread out, then worked up again and again by the workman so 
as to expel the water and at the same fime avoid burning it* 
When it is brought to the proper consistence, it is divided into 
half a dozen lots, each of which is spread like a plaster on a 
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nearly flat iron pot to the dcptli of from half to three quarters 
of an inchj and then scored in all manner of directions to allow 
tbfe heat to bo applied equally to every part. One pot after 
another is then placed over the fire, turned rapidly round, then 
reversed, so as to expose the opium itself to the full heat of the 
red fire. This is repeated three times ; — tlie lenj^^th of time requisite 
and the proper heat are judged of by the workman from the 
effluvium and colour.* In the last operation the fired opium is 
dissolved in a large quantity of water and boiled in copper 
vessels till it is reduced to the consistence of ehundoo used 
in the shops. The mctliod adopted here is precisely the same, ‘ 
except, from, the custom being limited, the same purity is not 
secured. In the ehundoo shops of Calcutta the drug is smoked 
by the consumers in the shops themselves, where there are 
arrangements for such purpose. There are beds in the shops for 
the smokers, the quality of which varies according to the rate 
of fee, whiph ranges from cS annas to 2 rupees, — a common mat 
being/or'thc first, and a mattrass and pillow on a charpoy are 
provided for the last or the highest class. It is said that beds 
become absolutely necessary from the fact that the smokers, 
immediately after indulgence, fall either flat on their faces or on their 
backs, in either of which postures there is a corrcsiionding result 
which I refrain from mentioning. The votaries of ehundoo, after 
inhaling the smoke to their fill, remain in a trance for hours together, 
after which they are roused, and the beds and their occupants then 
both require to be thoroughly washed and cleansed for the sake of 
decency. These shops are kept by Chinamen, and principally 
resorted to by the Chinese and Mahomed ans and scarcely by any 
Bengallee. Gooly has none, of these effects, neither is so much 
preparation required for its indulgence. Judging from its price, 
it must be a mixed drug composed of all sorts of impurities which 
are melted and made into pills. One important ingredient which 
give these pills their peculiar character and effect are chips of 
guava or betel leaves and sometimes of rose petals which are fried 
in a dry pan. For this purpose every shop is furnished with 
one or two portable forges and bellows. These chips when fried 
are called jassoo. The hooka of the smoker and its pipe in ^e 
peculiar phraseology of the votaries are called tore and jore 
Respectively. The kulka in which the pills are dressed for burn- 
ing, called maroOy is the stump of what is used for tobacco smok- 
ing:, being merely the tubular part without the surmounting cup. 


* Cooke’s Popular History of the seven narcotics. 
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The fire for burnin^^ is made by igDiting short sticks of the same 
materials with which ticca and hooka gools are made. These sticks 
are called batty. The tongs with which these sticks are ignited are 
called>% aud the chums who meet together in the shops 
for the purpose of smoking address each other by the name of iam 
or friend. I have omitted one fact in connection with the arrange- 
ments for gooly smoking. It is indispensable that the smoker, 
immediately after the indulgences, should have some edible by his side 
to improve his taste. For this j)urposo he always provides himselt’ 
with a cup ot sherbet or souk* bits ol siigarcaiKi oi fruits, lliere 
are many with wlioin even this simple arrangement is an incon- 
venience. For them small bits of common cork are soaked in 
sherbet and they suck one or two of these corks at a time. One 
or two pice often sutlice to purchase as much gooly as is necessary 
for one indulgence. 

Not having had any opjiortunities of coming in contact 
with a habitual chundoo smoker, I can give no idea of its etfects 
on those who indulge in it. But a gooly-smokcr, as wdll daily 
see him, is an ugly beast, whatever his rank of life may he; 
for it must be borne in mind that the shops are resorted to as 
much by men better born and Ijcttor bred as by those of the 
lowest grades of society. A gooly-smokor has a lean haggard 
appearance, with sunken eyes blackened all round, and a protu- 
berant belly, while the bones of the wliole frame seem staring you 
in the face. Generally, an opium-smoker may be distinguished 
by his black eyes, blackened lips, and a thick voice. 

It is said that opium imparts energy to the man, makes huu 
active and conversable. I cannot do better than ipiote some intelli- 
gent Europeans who have loft on record their unbiassed opinions on 
the effects of this drug. Some of these, it may be remarked, were no 
lovers of the drug. Dr. Christison, the most impartial wri cr 
on this subject, and who always condemns this and other similar 
drugs, says that its common effect is to remove torpor ana 
slu<?gishness and to make the opium-consumer in the eyes of his 
fri^ds an active and conversable man. Another writer, who speaks 
from personal experience, comparing opium with wine, thus con- 
cludes his observations : “ Wine robs a man of his self-possession, 
opium greatly invigorates it; wine unpttles and clouds tne 
judgment and gives a preternatural brightness and a vivn 
exaltation to the contempts and admirations, the loves an 
hatred of the drinkers: opium, on the contrary, communicaw» 
serenity and equipoise to all the faculties, active or passiv .■ 
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and with respect to the temper and moral feelings in general^ 
it gives simply that sort of vital warmth which is approved 
by the judgment and which would probably always accom- 
pany a bodily constitution of primeval or antediluvian health. 
To sum up all in one word, a man who is inebriated or 
tending to inebriation is and feels that he is in a condition 
which calls up into supremacy the merely human — too 
often the brutal — part of his nature; but the opium-eater feels 
that the diviner part of nature is paramount, that is, the moral 
affections are in a state of cloudless serenity, and over all is the 
great majestic light of the intellect/^ Dr. Eatwell — who was 
many years jn this country, and who had an extensive knowledge 
of the history and action of opium, has thus recorded his opinion : 
‘^The question to be determined is not what arc the effects of 
opium used in excess, but what are itf^effects on the moral and 
physical constitution of the mass of individuals who use it 
habitually and in moderation, either as a stimulant to maintain 
. the fj|.me under fatigue, or a restorative and sedative after labor, 
bodily or mental. Having ])asscd three years in China, I can 
affirm thus far that the effects of the abuse of the drug do not 
very frequently come under observation, and that when cases do , 
occur, the habit is frequently found to have been induced by the 
presence of painful chronic disease, to escape from the shffcrings of 
which the patient has fled to this resource. That this is not 
always the case, however, I am perfectly ready to admit ; and 
there are doubtless many who indulge in the habit to a pcrnici- 
ous extent, led by the same morbid inllueneos which induce men 
to become drunkards in even the most civilized countries, but 
these do not at all events come before the public eye. As regards, 
the effects of the habitual use of the drug on the mass of the 
people, I must affirm that no injurious results arc visible. The 
people generally are a muscular and well framed race, the laboring 
portion being capable of great and prolonged exertion under a 
fierce sun in an unhealthy climate. Their disposition is cheerful 
and peaoeable, and quarrels and brawls are rarely heard of even 
amongst the lower orders, whilst in general intelligence they 
Kink deservedly high amongst orientals. I conclude, therefore, with 
observing that the proofs are still wanting to show that the 
moderate use of opium produces more pernicious effects upon the 
constitution than the moderate use of spirituous liquors, whilst 
at the same time it is certain that the consequences of the abuse 
of the former are less appalling in their effects upon their victims 
and les^ disastrous to society at large than the consequences of the 
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abuse of the latter. All seem to agree in maintaining that when 
taken in moderate doses, the result of the action of opium on the 
nerves are, that the mind is exhilarated, the ideas flow more quickly, 
and a pleasurable or comfortable condition of the whole system is 
experienced which it is difficult to describe.^' Again, opium is 
said to possess a wonderful power of sustaining the strength which 
is not found in alcoholic drinks, and of enabling men to undergo 
fatigue and continued exertion under which they would otherwise 
inevitably sink.^'* 

In the literary ranks of England there were two men who 
were for a considerable portion of their lives slaves to opium. I 
allude to Samuel Taylor Coleridge and De Quincey, both of whom 
have left remarkable memorials of their impressions of the efiects 
of opium. The second was an ardent admirer of the drug as long 
as he was in the habit of ftsing it, as his Confessions will bear testi- 
mony. He has thus described the effect of laudanum when he’ 
took it for the first time : " But I took it, and in an hour, oh 
heavens ! what a revolution, what an upheaving from its JjDwest 
depths of the inner spirit; what an apocalypse of the world 
within me I That my pains had vanished was a trifle in my eyes. 
•This negative effect was swallowed up in the immensity of those 
positive qfects which had opened before me in the abyss of 
divine enjoyment thus suddenly revealed. He^*e was a panacea for 
all human woes ; here was the secret of Happiness about which 
philosophers had disputed for so many ages at once discovered. 

‘ Happiness might now be bought for a penny and carried in the 
waistcoat pocket ; portable ecstasies might be had corked up in a 
pint bottle, and peace of mind could be sent down in gallons 
by the mail coach.” Both De Quincey and Coleridge had recourse 
to opium to dispel bodily pain. De Quincey felt himself in rap- 
tures ; Coleridge was in gloom and despondence while under the 
influence of the habit. The latter has thus painted his misery : 

Conceive a poor miserable wretch who for many years has been 
attempting to beat off pain by a constant recurrence to a .vice 
that reproduces it ; conceive a spirit in hell employed in tracing 
out for others the road to that heaven from which his crimes 
exclude him ; in short, conceive whatever is most wretched, help- 
less and hopeless, and you will form as tolerable a n6tion of my 
condition as it is possible for a good man to have.’^ 

Whatever might be said in praise by the admirer of the drug, 
whatever effect it may have on the Chinese and others of the Malayan 

* Pereira's Materia Medica quoted by Johnston. 
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race, our experience in this part of the world does not give any favor- 
able impression of its salutary effects. We leave entirely out of view 
the cases of men who have recourse to it to mitigate physical 
suffering, but those who indulge in it for the sake of pleasure and 
excitement often present miserable wrecks of humanity. There 
is much of truth and practical knowledge in the following 
picture of an opium-eater : “A total attenuation of body, a withered 
yellow countenance, a lame gait, a bending of ( lie spine frequently 
to such a degree as to assume a circular form, and glossy deep 
sunken eyes betray the opium-eater at the first glance. The di- 
gestive organs arc in the highest degree disturbed ; the sufferer 
eats scarcely anything and has hardly 'one evacuation in a week. 
His mental and bodily powers are destroyed, he is impotent.” 
It is for the property of constipating the bowels that opium is 
largely resorted to in this country in cases of chronic bowel 
complaints. I know of other diseases too in which it is used to 
mitigate suffering ; as for the energy and liveliness which it is 
said impart to the consumer, cases are neither so numerous 
nor frequent as to associate the drug with these virtues. I know 
only of one exceptional case in which these virtues remarkably 
exhibited themselves. There was a clerk, in a flourishing mer- 
cantile firm of this city, now extinct, who was a hardy opium- 
eater, and this was known to his employers. He was often made 
to taste opium, for his opinion on the quality of the drug was 
found to be correct, and as an indulgence the man had a daily 
allowance, which he took during office hours. As long as he had 
it not he was found to be sluggish and drowsy, perpetually 
yawning over his work ; almost immediately after swallowing his 
usual modicum, he would be found a changed man altogether. He 
would resume his seat and work immediately from 12 to nearly 
an hour after candle-light, and then he did the work of nearly 
four men. He was as quick as he was accurate. 

It is a common mistake that opium induces sleep. It brings 
on a state of half- waking and half-dreaming dro.wsiness; an 
opium-eater scarcely knows what is sound sleep. That state 
of listless insensibility which opium produces should not bo con- 
founded with 'sleep. I know of an opium-eater who, on one occasion, 
while dozing in a couch at candle-light, called for the servant to 
replenish his chilluw with tobacco ; for this purpose he held out 
bis hand. The chillum was replenished, but the outstretched 
band with the hooka in the grasp remained stiff and motionless ; 
the man dozed away, the night wore out. It vvas nearly an hour 
after day. light he seemed to rouse himself; he reiterated the order 
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for tobacco, not being conscious that the order of the evening had 
been obeyed^ and that since a whole night has passed away. 

It is a remarkable and a peculiar characteristic of the opium- 
eaters of this country that they are inordinately fond of tobacco. 
You cannot give them tobacco too often. We can note the 
minutes of their respite from tobacco, but shall be perplexed to 
give an account of their consumption. Except that it is an aid 
to the effects of opium, we cannot account by any other way for 
this inscrutable relationship. • Wc know not of any similar 
longing amongst the class in any other country.* 

The habit of indulging in opium, when once ripened, cannot 
be shaken off. It has such a hold of its vietim that it makes a 
slave of him. It is not every man who can be a De Quincey and 
Coleridge ; the way in which they achieved their emancipation only 
proves how difficult it is for ordinary men to break the fetters. 
The following extract from the confessions of a living opium- 
smoker will be read with interest — If the usual time of smfjjking 
should be put off through any excuse or difficulty, terrible spasms of 
the muscular system come on, so much so, that I was once lying 
on a couch which was shorter than my length of body, and some- 
thing had delayed my morning smoke, when a spasm came on 
and very nearly dislocated my jaw ; another caused my feet to stretch 
out full against the side of the couch which was broken by the 
stretch.^^ 

Laying aside the question of wholly shaking off the habit, 
the opium-eater feels as if he is under the pangs of death if deprived 
of the supply at the a])pointcd hour of indulgence. Opium, it is 
supposed, is consumed by nearly four hundred billions of the 
human race. 

I have enumerated tllC most important and extensively used 
intoxicating drugs ; the few that remain arc of little note, and may 
be simply indicated by their names for the curious. The first in this 
list is tarry or toddy j it is the juice of the fan palm (borassus) 
obtained like date juice by tapping the neck of the tree where the 
palms hang ; when drunk fresh from the tree at day-break or can- 
dle-light it is quite inoccuous. If taken in excess, it, in some mea- 
sure, produces intoxication. Even in this state it can never do harm. 


* Milk, it is well known, is considered as an indispensable adjunct to an tfpium- 
enter’s diet. Ho sustains himself only by frequent potations of this beverage j and 
bis health and vigor will be ih proportion to the consumption. 
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It is a cool and refreshing drink, often recommended for its 
diuretic properties to those laboring under urinary diseases. Its 
effects are somewhat violent when fermented by solar heat. 
Then it froths and foams, being sour and turbid. In weak stomachs 
it causes flatulency and purging. 

The following is a chemical analysis I made of tarry (toddy) 
ten hours after its being taken down from the tree, and kept 
exposed to the sun, from, which it will be seen that its constituents 
very much resemble those of beer. 


Perccnfajfc of comlHuvnis i)i toddj/. 


Absolute nlcoliol by volume 


Total acidity 

•to 

Volatile ;icid 

•IS 

ITixcd »acid 

’22 

Solid residue at 2:10" F. 

2'7tJ 

Ash chiefly consists of alkaline ehlorides and 
phosphates and traces of carbonates and 
sulphates 

•17 

Specific gravity at GO" P. 

1007- 

Adopting mean numbers, about 21 ounces of toddy will contain— 

Alcohol 

3G3 grains. 

Extractives 

270 „ 

Free acid ... ... 

40 „ 

Salts 

17 „ 


We have next khatta. This drug is a composition of sidliee, 
lemon-juice, salt and spices. It is not in common use, being 
prepared for special use according to the taste of the consumer. 
Dhotoora or thorn apple, though a strong stimulant, is seldom used 
for intoxication in the lower country ; it is more dreaded for its 
poisonous than for its inebriating power. Its use in India is con- 
fined to the hilly regions of the Himalaya, but it is very extensively 
used by the savage tribes of America. 

Drugs similar to those I have described obtain in some of 
the European and Northern Asiatic countries. I have no room 
for any lengthened description of them. I can but barely enumer- 
ate some of them. They are the Siberian fungus, foxglove, 
henbane, belladona, cocculus indicus, and nightshade. 

I have, in the preceding pages, confined my attention to 
drugs which are more or less intoxicating, and which are, for the 
»iost part, used in such a manner as least to contribute to the 
growth and nutrition of the physical system. There is little in 
the substances themselves which can serve either of the two pur- 
poses, and the manner of using them is opposed to the utilization 
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of the vital elements contained in them. I will now dwell on the 
intoxicating beverages embracing all spirits and wines. These, 
unlike the drugs before treated of, are composed of ingredients 
each of which demands special attention, and the effects produced 
by them, both by the manner of using them and their chemical 
constituents, present many curious and interesting facts. 

It has now become a fashion to condemn wholesale the use 
of these beverages in any form ; but I will run the risk of incur- 
ring some odium in steering clear of these partisan opinions, and 
present an impartial view of both sides of the question. I must 
l^wever, admit, before proceeding further, that there cannot be any 
dissentient opinion as to the evils of the abuse of a beverage 
which otherwise is calculated to contribute to the happiness of man- 
kind. I know of no other cause which has done more to heap 
upon society misery, distress, and incalculable physical suffering as 
intemperance, and yet, when used with moderation, wine has been 
known to be a fruitful source of the most innocent, soci^^, and 
domestic pleasures. It is also a great help to the medical practi- 
tioner in sustaining the sinking pulse as much as in restoring 
vigour to the fainting sick and worn-out convalescent ; while to the 
care-worn jaded man of business, its efficacy as a restorative and 
sedative cannot be denied. 

If all those who have spoken their views on the use and 
abuse of alcoholic and fermented drinks had spoken as sensibly 
and temperately as in the extract from an address which I give 
below, they would have succeeded more in obtaining a respecttul 
hearing and making a corresponding impression on those for whose 
benefit their instructions were intended than those rhapsodists who 
indulge in meaningless rant and bring ridicule upon themselves. 
The ^dress I have alluded to is that of Dr. Lankester, delivered 
before the Congress of the British Social Science Association 
of 1864 , and its conclusion runs as follows : — 

^^The extent to which substances may be taken with impu- 
nity that address the nervous system is a question that is occu- 
pying the attention of some of bur most distinguished pbys'?* 
fogists, and whilst at the present time science cannot be saiu 
to have pronounced on the question, there is no doubt ot the laci 
that one of the most terrible scourges of the human mce is tne 
tendency to indulge to excess in drinking alcoholic bevera^^ 
The vices of tobacco smoking, chewing and snuffing, with opiuia 
and hemp eating, exert but little evil as compared with tue 
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terrible vice of drunkenness. There are many here who will feel 
that the interdiction of these beverages is not the sound conclu- 
sion of social science. But all must acknowledge in a scientific 
point of view the value of the large body of facts which have 
been presented to us by total abstainers from alcohol, who have 
thus demonstrated that the consumption of these fermented 
liquors is not necessary for the maintenance of health or 
strengtb.^^ With this may be contrasted the remarks of another 
writer with no more experience of the subject than what a general 
and intelligent thinker may be expected to have. “The most 
recent enquiries,^^ says he, “into the action of alcohol upon the 
human body confirm the teachings of experience and observation 
which may be summed up in one brief sentence. That vis mium 
derives no real aid from the that all the miser- 

able effects of alcohol tend to diminish vital energy and to 
shorten life ; and that no one has anything to fear, but some- 
thing to hope for in reference to health and longevity, by dissolving 
all fellowship between himself and the bottle.^** We stand least in 
want of such monitors to warn us of the eirects of alcoholic indul- 
. gences. Whab is wanted is a scientific research into the effects of 
the drink, and the limits of its indulgence. That when long and 
habitually indulged in it lessens ai)petitc, causes enlargement 
of the liver j its action in cases of immoderate indulgence is also to 
alter the molecular constitution of the lungs by inducing chronic 
bronchitis and lobidar emphysema ; it also in most cases is the cause 
of that terrible malady which wo are familiar with under the name 
of delirium tremens^ and also of that which the professioA desig- 
nate by the name of chronic alcoholic intoxication, the common 
effects of which are loss of appetite, impaired digestion, and in- 
ability to sleep, giddiness, and headache, and mental hallucinations 
approaching to unsoundness of the intellect ; premature old age, or 
the appearance of it is also one of the common eflects of habitual 
indulgence. But all these, it must be borne in mind, arc the effects 
of habitual vicious indulgence. « 

Wine, beer, and spirits, and any drink which contain more or 
less of alcohol impartially considered may be taken as a food, a 
medicine, a luxury, and a poison. But every one of these views 
of the beverages must be supposed to be variously modified 
according to the ‘difference of age, sex, climate, and constitution and 
occupation. As an article of food, though not susceptible of digestion 
in the same way as other alimentary substances, it serves the 


♦ Transactions of the British Social Science Association for 1864. 
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Jurpose which many varieties of food known as heat-giving are 
mtended to do, and therefore those addicted to moderate doses of 
alcohol in any one of the various forms in use, do not require much 
sugar, starch, and fat in the food which they consume. But this 
use of the beverage loses much of its urgency in climates where 
the want of heat-giving food is not felt. But there is another 
view of the question which deserves consideration. ^ Alcohol,, 
whether existing in beer or wines, is not, as I have said before, 
digested, and therefore transformed into an essential constituent 
of the blood. Hence it does not supply waste and effect restitution, 
which are the chief uses of food, but still it passes into the blood. 
It thereby prevents waste and indirectly serves the purposes of 
food by economising little food that may . be taken. ^ “ By the 
oxygen we inhale, it is burnt in the blood into oxalic acid and 
water, and finally into water and carbonic acid. But the oxygen 
which decomposes the alcohol, is withdrawn from the albuminous 
and fatty substances of the blood. Alcohol from its greater combus- 
tibility protects these constituents of the blood from being burnt, 
and if in addition to this, both special experiment and ordinary 
experience prove that alcoholic beverages diminish the quantity . 
of carbonic acid we inhale, apparently from a great part of the 
inhded oxygen combining with the hydrogen of the alcohol into 
water, there is a two-fold argument for believing that alcohol moder- 
ates the combustion of the constituent of the blood, and therefore 
diminishes the first cause of the need of restitution.”* It thus 
compensates for the scanty food of the poor, who with a- frugal 
and may be insufficient meal are enabled to retain as much in the 
blood and tissues as an abstainer who has his full diet. 

The instinct which drives a working man to have recourse to 
spirits is not, unless under exceptional circumstances, the result 'of 
a morbid craving after vicious indulgence as the impulse of an 
inexorable law which leads him to supply that which he, has not 
the means to procure. He must work, but in consequence of 
iisufficient food, a certain portion of his working power is daily 
wanting. Spirits by their action on the nerves enable him to make 
up the deficient power.”f We thus account for the fact why almost 
all the lowest orders of our working classes in this country who 
live by the meanest occupations and earn generally a scanty 
living are reckless and habitual drunkards. I haVe called wine, 
b^r, and spirits as indirect and negative food from the absence 

* br. Scoffern oa the Chemistry of Food, 

t Leibcg. 
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of proper nutritive elements in their composition, but beer, however, 
does not properly fall under this category. There are some 
con^ituents in beer which possess properties of some of the best 
elements of nutritious food; in a measure of 20 ounces of 
beer there are in mean numbers— 


Alcohol 

... 

... 1 

ounce. 

Extractive, dextrine sugar 

... 

... 1-2 


Salts ... ... ^ ... 

... 

... 13 

grains. 

Free acids ... * ... 

... 

... *25 

it 


Thus the important ingredients in beer are four, viz.j the extrac- 
tive matter and sugar, the bitter matters, the free acids and the 
alcohol. The first play the same part in the system as starch and 
sugar, appropriating the oxygen and saving fat and albuminates 
from destruction.* Hence when large potation of this beverage 
is indulged in without corresponding exercise it induces a plethoric 
state of the body. 

I have alluded to the beverages under notice being con- 
sidered as medicines. They are as much so to the healthy as 
to the infirm and aged. Generally they are great restoratives 
in recruiting the wearied and enfeebled powers of the mind and 
body when both have been exhausted by fatigue. But they have 
also their special medicinal virtues. To the convalescent after 
lingering diseases, mild doses of beer have been found to be valu- 
able restoratives. Brandy may be resorted to as a domestic remedy 
to relieve spasmodic pains of flatulency, to chetk vomiting, and 
to give temporary relief in some cases of indigestion, attended 
with pain after taking food. Even rum is preferred as a sedative 
in cases of slight colds, long standing co\ighs, and rheumatism.t 
Wines and alcoholic drinks act most beneficently in the aged 
and infirm in arresting too rapid changes of the tissues, and 
giving them increased vigor and strength. They are also pre- 
scribed in those diseases which are attended with depression 
of the feelings and diminished activity of the mental powers. 

When I now ^eak of the use of intoxicating beverages as a 
luxury, I must guard against misapprehension as not imply- 
ing sensuous pleasure and gratification. For such a purpose the 
indulgence must verge into dissipation. I mean that they may 
be used as ministers of refined domestic enjoyments and convivial 
pleasures. I cannot imagine any invention of art which adds 


• Parkes* Practical Hygiene, 
t Pereira on Food and Diet. 
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so much to the zest of social gatherings and refined enjoyment 
of friendly company as these beverages. Moreover, it is not desir- 
able for a protracted healthy action of the intellectual faculties*that 
the mind should during its waking hours be perpetually strung 
up to a pitch of thoughtful and care-ridden mood. It must have 
its -moments of relaxation and ease when care disappears and ideas 
flow more easily and pleasantly. 

To conclude, wines,^' as has been remarked, " when used in 
moderate quantities, as to the extent of two or three glasses daily, 
prove a very grateful, and, to those who have been accustomed 
to it, an almost indispensable stimulant. They quicken the action 
of the heart and blood vessels, diffuse an agreeable warmth through 
the system, promote the different secretions, augment the 
muscular force and activity, excite the mental powers, and banish 
unpleasant ideas and reflections/^* The notion that daily use of wines 
in moderate doses shortens life is imaginary, for proofs have not yet 
been collected to give to the conclusion the cogency of fact. 

I have said that spirits and wines may be viewed in th|» light 
of poison, so they may, and the most baneful of all poisons when 
abused. I need not dwell here on the common-place facts relating 
to the evils which have afflicted society from over-indulgence in 
spirituous beverages. Otherwise they are no more poisons than 
the common salt and the oxalic acid of our food. In common 
with many medicines they are poisons taken in over-doses; they 
kill as quickly as strychnia or arsenic ; they may act as slow 
poisons by oft-repeated doses, but this is no argument against 
their use."t 

Wines and spirituous drinks, therefore, unless abused, are not 
such unmitigated evils as they have been often represented by 
mere declaimers, and ‘to use the words of an eminent chemist 
" I believe alcoholic drinks taken within limits of temperance to 
be a good and rational means of developing the mental and 
bodily powers of man. I cannot join in the gratulations of those 
who now so enthusiastically enjoy the blessings of total 
abstinence. I have seen something of the operation of this 
enthusiasm not only in England, but in Ireland, more especially 
in the native city of the originator of the movement ; and even 
taking the low ground of argument that a pledged abstainer is 
a drunkard saved, I find it impossible to accede to that proposi- 
tion in all its universality. According to my experience a 


* Pereira on Food and Diet, 
f Dr. Lankester on Food. 
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pledfjed abstainer is too frequently a man who drinks in secret, 
thus adding hypocrisy to the other sin."* And to this I have to 
add that the truth is universab that what holds good in Europe, 
holds as well or more in India. 

But to be fair to all parties, as well as persistent in my resolution 
of impartial dealing, I must reproduce two important documents in 
favor of total abstinence ; one signed by men of the highest celebrity 
in the Department of Medicine and Chemistry, such as Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Dr. W. F. Chalmers, Sir J. Clark, Mr. Bransby Cooper, 
Mr. Benjamin Travers, Dr. Marshall Hall, Dr. Herbert Myo, 
Dr. Hope, Sir James Eyre, Dr. Roupell, Dr. A. Thomson, and 
Sir Alexander Ure, which runs as follows 

" An opinion handed down from rude and ignorant times, and 
imbibed by Englishmen from their youth, has become very general 
that habitual use of some portion of alcoholic drinks, as of wine, 
beer, or spirits, is beneficial to health and even necessary to those 
subjected to habitual labor. Anatomy, physiology, and the ex- 
perienfe of ages and countries, when properly examined, must 
satisfy every mind well informed in medical science that the above 
opinion is altogether erroneous.^^ 

The second certificate, circulated under the auspices of 
Sir John Forbes, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and Dr. W. A. Gay, and 
signed by a large proportion of the most eminent members of 
the faculty in Great Britain and Ireland, declared ; — 

“ That a very large proportion of human misery, including 
poverty, disease, and crime, is induced by the use of alcoholic and 
fermented liquors as beverages ; that the most perfect health is 
compatible with total abstinence from them, ^nd that total 
abstinence would greatly contribute to the health, prosperity, morality, 
and happiness of the human race.f^^ 

I will now add a few facts relative to the adulterations of 
^ines and spirits. These adulterations make them, even when most 
sparingly used, most noxious poisons. Spirits in general do not 
admit of so much tampering as wine and beer. But there is a 
^ay by which they may be made to act most injuriously on 
bhe system. When spirits are the products of vinous fermenta- 
tion they combine more readily with the other ingredients of 


* Dr. Scoffern on the Chemistrj of Food. 

t Kevd. Dawson Burns’ Paper on Vital Statistics in relation to the use of intozi- 
etting Liquors, read before the British Social Science Association. 
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liquors, and therefore prove less injurious. It is the existence of 
uncombined spirits mixed up with fermented liquors in bottles or 
casks to add to their stren^h, or to make up for deficient quality, 
which quickly inebriates, and induces in time, if long indulged 
in, complicated derangements in the chest, liver and lungs. 
This adulteration may often be detected by an ordinary drinker 
by taste and smell. The most common adulteration of brandy 
is rum. We may make one important use of the fact that 
spirits mixed with the alcohol of vinous fermentation do not 
readily combine in the use we make of brandy. Those who 
drink this liquor for health should remember that immediate 
dilution at the moment of consumption will not weaken it. Even 
water will not easily combine with spirit unless the mixture be 
made sufficiently long before potation, and the minimum time sup- 
posed to be necessary for combination is twelve hours.* 

In justice to the trade of this city, I must add that they have 
never been known to adulterate brandy or other spirits. All adultera- 
tions on this head originate with the exporters. If the}! ever 
tamper with them it is by mixtures wliich do no more harm than 
withhold from the buyers their money^s worth of alcohol. I had 
occasion once to test the quality of about a dozen variety of brandies, 
in all which the adulteration I found was water. To the lovers of 
cheap brandy I would warn that, if expensive liquors be incon- 
venient, they should for their personal safety confine themselves to 
the use of rum or some country arrack. Brandy at Ks. 10 a 
dozen is a composition of some of the most insidious poisons. The 
ingredients which usually enter into the composition of this so- 
called brandy, are wood-naptha mixed with spirit of wine, disguised 
with sugar, ginger and fenugreek. The adulteration of beer, like that 
of brandy, when it is made, also takes place in the brewery, for the 
sirnple reason that it repels foreign mixtures when finished and 
stored in casks and bottles. The most common ingredients employed 
for this purpose are first, coecidus indicuSy a poisonous fruit which 
imparts strength and inebriating quality to the mixture ; quassia, 
to do the service of hops and communicate a bitter taste ; grains 
of paradise and cayenne pepper to give pungency; coriander, 
caraway, and similar other spices to give flavor ; liquorice, treacle 
and honey to give color and consistence.f But it is the wines 
which admit of large foreign admixtures with which great liber- 
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ties are taken. Port^ skerry, and champagne even in England 
do not always mean what their names often import. The most 
astounding fact in these adulterations is, that they are sometimes not 
mixtures, but quite new fabrications without a drop of grape juice 
in them, and these fabrications take place as much in England 
as in the places of their growth. The common ingredient of 
adulteration in port and sherry, which is mixed in the countries 
where they are grown before exportation to England, is spirit, and 
this is done to suit it to the English taste for a strong sweet wine. 
The spirit used for this purpose is not always the product of any 
vinous fermentation, but corn and potato-spirit, and sometimes 
beet-root spirit. There are other ingredients also which enter into 
the composition, such as treacle and elder berries. The following 
anecdote relative to the manufacture of port wine will tell ite 
own tale 

A friend of mine, says the writer, who was staying in Reading,* 
where the militia were exercising, had occasion to go into a back 
yard ^f one of the hotels, where he saw an old crone stirring a 
black mixture in a huge caldron, which looked like a compound of 
blacking blackberries and sloes plucked from the neighbouring 
hedges. What are you browing there, my good woman ? said my 
friend. The old witch, stirring up the compound with a thick 
stick, replied, naively enough, port wine for the Berkshire Militia.” 

Similar adulterations take place in sherries, of which the follow- 
ing are some illustrations. First, for cold brown sherry, 20 or 30 
gallons of unfermented juice are put into an earthen vessel and heated 
until not more than a fifth part remains, when it looks and tastes 
like treacle ; this is turned into a cask, containing more must which 
causes it to ferment, and the result is a very full luscious wine. But 
this is an innocent draught compared with what follow, of which 
three receipts are given below. 

— ^Forty-five gallons of cider, 6 of brandy, 8 of port wine, 
2 gallons of sloe pressed in, 10 gallons of the liquor pressed off. 
If the color is not good, tincture . of red sanders or cud bear is 
directed to be added. This bottled is sold as port. 

— Spanish wine 1,529 gallons, of Fayal wine 544 gallons, 
of French wine 4,472 gallons, of Cape wines 689 gallons, of Portugal 
wine only 117 gallons, with 154 gallons of brandy, the result 
obtained being 7,525 gallons, minus 8 gallons loss, and the grand 
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result is 7,533 gallons of port wine thus manufactured ; and all this, 
it is added, was for exportation. 

If this were all there would have been some consolation ; but 
we are treated with the refuse of what other people have disgorged 
and that at our expense, " All the refuse wine, red or white, old 
samples, heeltups of bottles, half tasted glasses, are thrown down 
and passed away into the collecting barrel, just as the cook throws 
any kind of meal and soup liquor into his stock pot, and with 

the addition of a little spirit and coloring matter it comes out 

very good eighteen shilling port.* Our Radha Bazar dealers, 
treading in the footsteps of their big prototypes in Europe, have 
learnt a bit of the art, and can turn out sherry of their own 
making. Here is their receipt — 

Juice of pine-apple peel, fatty matter of rotten plantain of 
*the champa species, treacle, rum and coloring matter. ’They 

will sell this at any price from Rs. 5 to 18 a dozen according 

to the experience of the buyer, but they will never refuse custftn.t 

It is my firm conviction that intoxication has a remarkable 
tendency to add to the number of our criminal population. Many 
of the most hideous crimes which the perpetrators would have 
never dreamed of in their sober moments are committed under the 
influence of liquor. This is capable of satisfactory demonstration, 
but I regret that the plan in which criminal statistics are now 
furnished does not admit of this information being given. 

To give some idea of the progress of intemperance I annex 
two tabular statements showing the number of shops in existence 
for the sale of drugs and liquors in Calcutta and its suburbs, as 
also of the amount of excise revenue realized from this source in 
the Lower Provinces. 


* See Edinburgh EevieWf No 257, for July 1867 — Article — “ Wine, and tlie 
Wine Trade.” 

t Here is another general receipt for making sherry, port, and ginger wines. 
They are all mixtures of hen eggs, sugar, and ginger with rum, together with 
coloring matter made from burnt sugar and sapan wood according to demand. 
These sell at 12 annas and 1 rupee a bottle, ^me liquors are also similarly 
manufactured. Anis is a mixture of aniseed, jack fruits and plaintains with run* 
make khatulia. Vendors also use gunja, sidhee, chilly, and bakoor pills which cofl* 
tain datura to strengthen the drinks. 
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A. 

Statement showing the Excise "Revenue of the Lower Provinces in 
the year 1865 - 66 . 

Rs. 

Revenue from license fees on account of imported wines 

and spirituous and fermented liquors ... 68,751 

„ tarry ^ ... 6,68,706 

„ puchwai ... ... ... ... 1,27,676 

„ churrus ... ... ... ... 6,492 

„ sidlieo, subjee andbhan{» ... ... ... 6,834 

„ Majun ... ... ... ... 2,050 

„ Muddut 72,813 

„ Chundoo ... ... ... ... 8,881 

„ Ounja... ^ ... ... ... ... 7,65,626 

„. Abkarr}' opium ... ^ ••• . . ••• 19,16,961 

„ Rum or spirits ‘manufactured in India in tbe 

English method ... ... 6,22,267 

Country spirits... ... ... ... 14,43,903 

Total ... 49,39,439 


Note. — Imported wines, it should be remembered, pay a separate import duty not 
included in this Table. 


B. 

Statement showing the number of Shops in Calcutta and its Suburbs 
for the sale of Liquors and intoxicating Drugs, 


Calcutta. Suburbs. 


Shop for retail sale of rum 

and imported liquors... 

99 

88 

For imported wines 

only 



23 

8 

„ g^ja 




14 

29 

„ Opium 




32 

29 

„ Chundoo 




14 

2 

„ Churus 




13 

11 

" „ Sidheo 




2 

8 

„ Muddut 




26 

14 

„ Toddy 




6 

61 

„ Majun 




4 

2 

Hotels 




27 

7 

Punch-houses 




4 

0 
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6 jl * There was one case of 
j dhootura intoxication. 
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^Social and Industrial Bmioniij in India, By Jambs 
Wilson, Esq. 

j [ Read on the 30th January 1868. ] 

Under all conditions of life man is an acquisitive being. 
Though the objects of his desire may differ according to his posi- 
tion, the tendency to acquire and accumulate is almost universal. 
The savage may covet as eagerly a link of glass beads as a 
courtier may desire the more costly diamond, yet the motive in 
both cases be the same, though less intelligently guided in one 
case than the other. Tlie manifestations of this desire of posses- 
sion may be greatly varied, while the principle is much the same 
m all cases. And though this principle is said to be the root of 
all evil, such a denunciation must be greatly modified when we 
consider that it is the basis of progressive civilisation, and conse- 
quently the root of much good as well as of evil. It is only when 
the desire of possession becomes morbid that it is immoral. In 
such cases, wealth is often sought as a means of gratifying other 
desires than the mere possession of property. It is followed as 
a secondary object in itself, though as a means of attaining 
other objects perhaps in themselves immoral. If the only aim 
of tnan’s existence were the hare supply of the necessaries of life, 
he would never arrive at a stage of civilisation beyond that of 
the merest savage. But to counteract this principle of stagnation 
in a low existence, the desire of possession seems to have been 
implanted in man to urge him on to the employment of other 
and higher faculties with which he has been endowed. Society 
only becomes possible, as we understand it, by distinctions which 
arise mainly from the possession of property. And though it 
would be interesting to pursue this subject fuUy, I propose con- 
fining myself to such a view of the question as may more imme- 
diately affect the condition of the humbler grades of society, who 
are and must be the great mass of the people in all countries. 

Whatever order of civilisation may obtain in any country, 
the mass of the people must necessarily be dependent upon their 
labour for their sustenance. But we can never expect them to 
labour like cattle for food alone. The workers of all classes in 
all countries try to save a little for a rainy day, and I wish to 
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consider briefly what is done or may be done in this country in 
the matter of social fconomy . amongst the industrial orders, so 
far as relates to the possession and employment of the savings 
from their wages. 

In considering this question, we naturally look for such means 
of saving and investment as we are accustomed to find in our own 
land. These are of various kinds, as Savings Banks, Friendly 
Societies, Money Clubs, Freehold Land Societies, Building Asso- 
ciations. We look in vain for these institutions in India, though 
it would be erroneous to conclude, therefore, that there are no 
savings in India, and no accumulations amongst the people. They 
save here as elsewhere, though they have never attained to such a 
position as to establ^h and carry on such institutions as those just 
named. It will be noticed that nearly all of these are of a re- 
productive character, and perfectly safe as investments for the 
savings of the people. Taking the first-named, they are supported 
largely by the class of people employed as domestic servants, who 
save yearly something out of their wages to set themselves jpp in 
business, or to begin house-keeping when they are in a position to 
enter upon such responsibilities. Savings Banks are also largely 
used by married people who contrive to place a little store there as 
provision for sickness or old age, or as a fund for their children. 
Depositors in these banks receive interest for their money, which 
is invested in Government Securities. Friendly Societies differ 
from these in their objects. They are not for saving money, but 
for mutual assistance to the members and their families in casea 
of sickness or death. Money Clubs differ from both these. The 
Savings Banks receive irregular sums at any period. ’ Money Clubs 
only receive fixed sums at stated periods, and are terminable after 
BO many payments. The money is lent out at greater interest 
than is obtained from the Savings Banks, though there is greater 
risk attending this mode of investment, unless great care is ex- 
ercised in the management. It is only right, how^ever, to state 
that these clubs are in the hands of the lower middle class rather 
than amongst the working-people as that term is ordinarily under- 
stood. Freehold Land Societies have become of late years a 
favourite mode of investment amongst working men. The move- 
ment was a political one in its origin, though it has had a social 
influence well worthy of special consideration. The principle is 
for a number of men to club together and buy a piece of land at 
wholesale price, which they allot in small plots among themselves, 
and pay for by periodical instalments, the land always remainiog 
as security until the purchase money is paid. Akin to these are 
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the Building Societies, which are another favourite mode of in- 
vestment for the higher order of working men, and the lower 
middle classes of society. These associations will lend out money 
to men who wish to build. A plot of land is some security, and 
a loan may be granted on that, to be increased as a building pro- 
gresses, until the house is complete. The owner, instead of paying 
rent to a landlord, makes certain payments to the Building Asso- 
ciation in gradual liquidation of the loan, and in a few years he 
becomes the owners of a house built on his own land, in a position 
of comparative independence. 

These are all in their way admirable institutions, They raise 
up a class of independent men who are a credit to any country, 
and whom it would be well to increase. They are a class of men 
who are rarely criminal, never paupers, and whose position is the 
best possible proof of their loyalty as subjects and their intelligence 
and usefulness as citizens. I am led to enquire what there is in 
India corresponding with these. The answer, it is to be feared, 
woul(^ show little indeed. It may bo that we Englishmen are 
not ^iflSciently acquainted with the social economies of Hindoo 
life to know what is doing. If so, it is to be hoped that this inquiry 
may elicit information. Should it bo otherwise, as we suspect it 
is, there are some facts which the well-wishers of their country 
will do well to lay to heart. 

There is a Savings Bank in India ; but whether it receives 
the support that might be anticipated, remains to he shown. 
There may be Friendly Societies, thoiigti we have inquired in vain 
for them. The Money Club does not exist, and has but a poor 
substitute in the usurer and extortionate mahajun, who grind 
rather than assist the poor, and extrication from whose toils is all 
but impossible. The free-hold land movement has not yet reached 
India, although the possession of land is one of the objects most 
dearly cherished by the Hindus. The Building Club has yet 
found no place; and these economic projects have taken no root 
amongst a people remarkable foi the economy of their social life. 

If we search for a cause of such a state of things, it will not 
be difficult to find. The institutions we have named are essen- 
tially the offspring of freedom — a freedom based on just laws, that 
beget confidence, that render co-operation possible, and property 
secure. Such a state of things never yet existed in India. The 
reverse has been the case for centuries previous to the advent of 
the British Government. In former times the Government has 
been one of violence and spoliation. The weak were oppressed 
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and robbed by the strong, and to possess property was to invite 
attack and ensure plunder. Hence safety was sought in a|). 
parent poverty ; and the property which it is natural for man to 
accumulate was hidden in the earth. It was never safe to give it 
a form of existence visible to the outer world. Money was buried, or 
invested in jewels, which would put wealth into small compass more 
favourable to concealment. Thus habits of caution and secretive- 
ness grew upon the people, and a hundred years of security have 
failed to remove these habits, or to give that confidence which 
would render possible those institutions that have grown under the 
security and the freedom of England. . • 

* I am not in possession of the latest statistics of the various 
institutions to wliich I have referred, but it may afford some 
ground of comparison between the two countries to take the Sav- 
ings Banks which exist in both. Of course the institution is much 
more recent in India than in England, and has not so far w^on the 
confidence of the people as in the latter country ; and, moreover, 
the facilities in India for depositing savings arc not nearly sc^great 
as in England. In England Savings Ranks are an old institution, 
and bear no character of experiment or speculation, as they may 
appear to have, to the people of this country. I am not aware 
what is the total sum deposited in these banks But a few years 
ago, in consequence of mismanagement in some few of them, and 
to increase facilities to depositors, as well as to give confidence in 
the institutions by placing them in more immediate contact with 
Government, Mr. Gladstone established the Post Office Savings 
Banks. These were not to supersede the old institutions, but to 
give the public the choice of a Government bank or a private one, 
and by the extensive ramification of the Postal service to place a 
safe means of deposit within the reach of parties in districts re- 
mote from regular banks. The success of the experiment has 
exceeded expectation, and the- amount deposited in these Post 
Office Savings Banks at the date of the last return is about 
.€37,000,000 sterling. This is in addition to the sums remaining in 
the old banks, many of the depositors in wdiich still keep their sav- 
ings there. Mr. Gladstone’s project doubtless broke new ground, and 
there are probably not less than 50 or 60 millions thus placed at 
interest by the lower classes of the English people. This would 
give from 2 to 3 pounds sterling per head of the population. Of 
course the actual depositors are much less numerous. In the 
Post Office Savings Banks the average amount is £37 to each de- 
positor in England ; in Scotland the average is £18-6-0 per head; 
and in Ireland only £6-5-0. The Scotch are always considered 
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a thrifty people, and though their average deposits are below 
those of England, it may be accounted for by the greater facilities 
for depositing small sums afforded by the regular banks of Scot- 
land. In Ireland there are many causes for the low average, not 
the least being, that of the thrifty classes who are the chief depositors 
ill Savings Banks, many have emigrated to other lands. 

It may be useful to give corresponding statistics of the 
Savino-s Bank in Bengal. The* total amount deposited is 
Rs. 14,70,.415 by 9,112 depositors, which gives an average of 
Rs. 161-5 to each depositor, or, reckoning the population of Bengal 
at forty millions, a fraction over 7 pies per head. But, as I 
wish to show how little the people of this co\mtry avail themselves 
of the Savings Bank, it will he needful to analyse the depositors, 
and we find that of the 9,000 depositors, 4,000 of them fire Euro- 
peans, mostly in towns ; while the other 5,000 consist of natives, 
3,900 being town, and 1,200 mofussil depositors. Of the amount 
thus placed, 8i lakhs belong to Europeans and 6i lakhs to natives. 
This^will give an average of lls. 206 to the former ; and to the 
latte^ of Rs. 126. Or, if we take this last sum as representing the 
population of India, it is a fraction over 3 pics per head! 

The above statistics would show that th() mofussil is either 
practically excluded from the advantages of the bank, or that 
there is not the same confidence in these monetary institutions 
which city residence engenders. Taking the fact with which 
we .started, that there is a tendency to accumulate, we desire to 
know how these accumulations are made, and to incpiire whether 
they are invested profitahly or otherwise, bo far as I have been 
enabled to gather, many of those who are in a position to save, do 
so, and render their savings reproductive by dealing in grain, 
under the system of bdrhi; that is, they supply grain to poor culti- 
vators or others, the condition being that the (piantity .lent .shall be 
returned at harvest time with one-fourth in addition. This may 
he profitable economy to the lender, but it is a perpetual impover- 
ishment of the producer. 

Another source of investment is to lend the money at exorbi- 
tant rates of interest, which is in effect much the same as the bdrhi 
system, and must tend to the impoverishment or degradation of the 
borrower. It may be deemed wrong that exorbitant rates should 
be paid for loans, but it must be. so according to the principle 
enunciated by the late Duke of Wellington, that high rates of 
interest mean bad security. . » . 

One method of investment— and it is a favourite one almost 
amounting to a passion with the Hindu— is to invest his money in 
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land, either in the absolute purchase of it, or in renting additional 
paddy fields, and the purchase of bullocks and im|)lements of 
husbandry. This is a legitimate use of savings, and ought to 
produce a substantial class of yeomanry or farmers that the country 
so much requires. 

A further use — if I may call it a use— of savings is the pur- 
chase of ornaments for personal decoration and jewels to place 
value in small compass. It is difficult even to guess at the amount 
of wealth thus kept idle in the hands of the people. . Such a prac- 
tice may be a relic of barbarous times, when concealment was the 
only safety. Under the British Government, there is no fear of 
spoliation ; and the wealth thus lying idle should be brought into 
practical use. Supposing that each of one hundred millions of the 
people of India possessed in this way only ten rupees — an estimate 
which, I am informed, is by no means extravagant — this, if placed in 
Savings Banks under proper management, would give the mag- 
nificent sum of one hundred millions sterling as a working capital 
to the poor ryots of the country ; and this is what India requires 
above all tilings. She has no people in the best sense of that term. 
She has workers in abundance ; but they are too extensively the 
slaves of the village mahajuns, who have an embargo on the crops 
or the land, or the implements of industry, and the poor are kept 
always poor. There is no possibility of escaping indebtedness 
under the present system. The only change is from bad to worse, 
until the final ruin. Is ^t possible, under conditions like these, that 
there should ever be a people who would be a stay to the country 
or the Government ? Their only idea is one of subsistence. They 
can have no thought for improvement, no idea of independence, 
and but too limited experience of even the comforts of life. 

My notion is, that this useless wealth of the people should be 
put into active use for their benefit. I should be diffident in recom- 
mending on my own authority alone such a course as that I am 
about to suggest. But happily, there is the authority of a gentle- 
man of extensive experience in this country whose opinions will 
have more weight than mine. Dr. Lees in his Land and Labour in 
India^ page 54, speaking of money lenders, says : — 

“ The money lender is imdoubtebly in some respects a great 
evil ; but he is also in some respects a great good. Could Govern- 
ment be the means of scattering far and wide over the country a 
system of small commercial banking establishments, undoubtedly 
it would confer a lasting obligation on the people — could it, by any 
means, alleviate the present system of advances, it would be doing 
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much good. But to do either, in present circumstances seems 
impossible ; and the wisest tiling, therefore, that Government can 
do, is, instead of attempting to substitute one evil for another, to 
take the best measures for making the peasant proprietors of India 
altogether independent of money lenders^ European or Native, 
at the very earliest possible date.” 

Here we have a clear indication of what is required for the good 
of the people of this country. But there are both difficulties and 
objections to theGovernmentdoing what Dr. Lees suggests : and we 
ask, why should not the people do it for themselves ? If they 
have a hundred millions or more lying unproductive, why should 
they be thus eaten up by extortionate money lenders? I am not 
prepared with a detailed scheme to show what is required. But I 
conceive that the people of India have within themselves the means 
of greatly improving their position, and creating tliat class of in- 
dependent yeomen who have been the mainstay of nations in all 
ages. It appears to me that this is a question which the members 
of th^ Association may consider with advantage ; and with this 
object I have ventured to bring it before this meeting. The Native 
gentlemen, who are members, are in a position to inform and advise ; 
and the Association will bo happy to see them act in a matter 
that promises the best results to the people of this country. 

The Reveeend J. Long thought that the subject of the paper was a 
most important one, and he would like to hear several points in it taken up 
and discussed. He was himself extremely desirous to see savings banks 
established in the Mofussil in connection with the Collectorate, as hsid been 
proposed years ago by a Secretary to the Bengal Government, 

Babu Greksh Chunder Ghose was of opinion that such banks were 
not wanted. When the ryot was pressed to pay cent, per cent, for his 
advances, ho had no savings left to deposit. There were people with money 
in the Mofussil, but they could generally employ it much more profitably 
than by putting it into a savings bank. In some towns perhaps savings 
banks might be established with advantage. There was one already in the 
Presidency, and it was succeeding well. 

Mb. Atkinson thought that small commercial banks, to take the place 
of the mahajun, would be found much more useful iu the Mofussil than the 
establishment of savings banks. 

Babu Sricoomar Sircar regretted that the zemindars did not make 
some effort to assist their ryots. He thought that whatever loans were 
reqtdred should be advanced by them. 

Mb. Long urged that there were many other classes in the country, 
besides the ryots, who could save if they had the opportunity afforded them. 

Babu Shamaohurn Sircar said that there were doubtless many ryots 
who were in a position to save, but such men found much more profitable 
iavestments than savings banks. 


14 
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Ub. Chuckkbbutty approved of the establishment of banks in the 
Mofussil, but there was sucli a want of confidence amooff the people, that no 
private enterprise, he thought, would be likely to succeed. The undertaking 
should at least be under the auspices of Government, though it might be 
managed by Native agency. 

Mb. Bevkblev entirely approved of the idea of establishing Mofussil 
banks to assist the ryot and take him out of the power of the mahajim, but 
he thought it would be an unwarrantable interference with free trade and 
competition, if the Government had any connection with what were strictly 
commercial banks. As regarded savings banks, however, there was not 
the same objection, and he trusted to see some scheme organized before long 
for their extension beyond the Presidency Town. 

De. Ewart thought that the requisite machinery for the establishment 
of savings banks was already available in the Post Offices, and that they might 
be organized without much difficulty. Ho thought attention should also be 
directed to the utility of building societies, and he pointed how they might 
act in co-operation with savings banks. 

Babu Kissory CiiAND MiTTBA Urged the extension of education as 
being better calculated to create habits of thrift and economy than all the 
savings banks that might be established. 

The President pointed out that an attempt had lateljr been mido to 
establish a system of savings banks in Calcutta. An organization had been 
framed whereby the Government Savings Bank might be made more 
generally useful to the lower classes. If the experiment of the Anna 
Savings Banks in Calcutta was successful, he should be glad to see it 
extended to the Mofussil. 



2. The PestimU of ihe Himhs. By Baboo Kissort 

ClIAND MiTTRA. 

[Read on the 30th January 1868.] 

Festivals are founded on a necessity of human nature. It 
is a necessity for play and plcsisant excitement. Tlie more civi- 
lized is the life that is lived by a people, the more imperative 
does that necessity become. Festivals are a break in the conti- 
nuity of the dull uniformity of life. They diversify, so to speak, 
its dead level by lifting it out of the rut of routine. They make 
us cheerful and playful, and exercise a most healthy inHuonco on 
our existence. The life of the Hindu exprcvsses itself in religion 
and religious festivals, which exhibit the development of the 
iniiej existence of the nation. 

Religion is so intimately bound up with the festivals of the 
Hindus, that the former must be prominently and frequently 
noticed in the 00111*80 of describing the latter. Most of the 
festivals arc invested with a religious significance, because Hin- 
duism is grounded on fasts and feasts and festivals, in manifesta- 
tions of sorrow and joy, in games and dances, in sacrifices and ban- 
quets. The Rig Vella, the substratum of the Hindu religion and 
the most ancient record of the institutions to which that religion 
gave rise, refers but incidentally to the performance of rites and 
festivals. The very first Sukta (Hymn) declares, “ I glorify Agrii, 
the high priest of the sacrifice, the divine mi!)istrant who presents 
the oblation (to the gods), and is the ])ossessor of great wealth.” 
Agni is invoked as the agra or first of the gods, as the agrdni or 
leader of the heavenly host, find Jis the Pratkamxi Devatti or the 
first of the gods. Indra is thus invoked : “ Day by day we 
invoke the doer of good works for our protection, as a good 
milch cow for the milking (is called by the milker). Drinker 
of the soma juice, come to our (daily) rites and drink of the 
libations ; the satisfaction of (thee who art) the bestower of riches, 
is verily (the cause of ) the gift of cattle.” It thus appears that 
the Homa and its concomitant rites and festivals were performed 
by the Northern Aryans, while they were settling and consoli- 
dating into a civilized and prosperous nation on the banks of 
the Sutlej. 
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The Yajiir Veda, though a reflex of the Kig, enters more 
largely than its original into the performances of rites and festi- 
vals. It describes graphically the elaborate ceremonial connected 
with the Soma festival and sacrifices, i. e., performed with the 
Somalata beer, or the fermented liquor of the Soma-plant. Their 
performance required an army of llotas or priests, ladle-holders, 
songsters, and sacrificers. They lasted for weeks and montlis, 
and constituted the great national festival of the ancient Hindus. 

The celebration of the Basanta or the advent of the vernal 
season was another festival of tlie Vedic era. It originated in 
the deification of Spring at a time when Sabeisin, or elemental 
worship, had neither progressed to theism, nor degenerated into a 
debasing and demoralizing polytlieism. 

The Kajasiiya Vogya was a royal festival which prevailed in 
the Vedic era, and was performed with great dclat in a subsequent 
period by the Pandavas in Indraprastha, some time after that city 
was founded on the ashes of Khandavaprastha. The last €laja- 
sfiya Yogyawas celebrated by Rajah Joy Chunder of Kanouj in 
A. D. 1191. It was a festival not in celebration of the inaugura- 
tion of a new and independent Raj, as is ingeniously, but errone- 
ously, put forward by Mi‘. Talboys Wheeler in his History of 
India, but an assertion of sovereignty. Mr. Wheeler possibly may 
have thought it was the Septimontium of the Hindu, but it had 
no resemblance to the Roman festival of the Seven Mounts, which 
preserved the memory of the more extended settlement which 
gradually formed round the Palatine. It was fto compare small 
things with great) very much like a Durbar of the Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India (representing the paramount power) 
and its attendant balls and suppers and fireworks. Kanouj was an 
old and well established Raj. Joy Chunder had inherited it from 
a long line of ancestors. The fact of his performing the Rajasuya 
Yogya invalidates Mr. Wheeler’s theory as to its character and 
object. But the festival had a sacred as well as a convivial element. 
While the Iloma rites were, being performed and the gods were 
being invoked, the Soma juice was circulated freely among tlni 
assembled Rajahs and their followt;rs, the Nuts and Nutis atti- 
tudinised gi’acefully to the mellifluous music of the Mridw)g(h 
and the Bhats extolled the transcendent merits of the illus- 
trious host. 

The Aswamedha Yog3ra was however the most important 
festival in the Vedic era. It was founded on love of domination 
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and territorial aggrandisement. It was essentially a martial 
ceremonial and was peculiarly adapted to the ])ugnaoious 
instincts of the Kshatriyas. l1ie Aswamedha was tantamount 
to an assertion of imperial power. It was the putting forth 
of a claim of supremacy over rival chiefs and j)eoples. Its 
successful performance implied in |)opular estimation the es- 
tablishment of .the sovereignty of Bharatahai-sa. Repeated a 
hundred times, it was supposed to ensure the headship of 
the host of heaven and the kingdom of Indra. It could bo 
performed only by great Rajahs who, having compiered many 
countries, hungered and thirsted, like Alexander the flreat, for 
more. It was a summary sid^stitute for the ibnnal declaration 
of war, and it- aimed at the extinction of rival confederacies 
and kingdoms. 

The Aswamedha consisted iji hitting loose an amva or horso 
(with a gold plate with the name of the performer inscribed 
theremi) for one entire year into foreign territories, where his 
entrance was a challenge to them. The hors(^ wandered away at 
will, and his iiK)voments wore followed by his owner and his 
anny, ready to do battle with such chiefs as might carry away 
the animal and refuse on demand to tender their submission 
by restoring him. If the rival Rajah should get the bettor in 
battle, he was entitled to retain the horse and put a stop to the 
Aswamedha. But if ho should be worsted, he was compelled to. 
restore the horse, and assist as a feudatory in the celebration of 
the Aswamedha rite. The performer of the Aswamedha thus suc- 
ceeded in reducing to submission every chief who dared to carry 
away his horse and was considered to have achieved a great feat 
and earned imperishable renowm. The ceremony was brought 
to a termination by the sacrifice of the horse to the Devatas 
in the presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and 
a grand dinner at which the roasted flesh of the horse would 
Ijo regarded as the chef d'mwvre. So the ancient Hindus dis- 
cussed horse meat,- ages before the French and the Londoners 
ot'the West End Club could dream of it. The Aswamedha 
^vas a combination of the i<lca of imperial sovereignty with 
that* of an imperial festival. Commencing in a challenge to 
^ar, and progressing in the subjection of the recusant Rajahs, 
if culminated in fusing them into a friendly confraternity and 
enlisting their good will on behalf of the new imperial regime 
a social and convivial gathering. It was a jubilation of the 
‘‘onquerors and the conquered. 
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The Ramayana describes the Aswaraedha Yogya which was 
performed by Rama. It was not without strong resistance on the 
part of his own sons Naba and Kusa that the sacrifice was cele- 
brated. Naba and Kusa had been born in the wilderness, whither 
their mother Sita had been banished by Rama for her supposed 
infidelity to him. They had been reared in the school of adversity, 
and inheriting the martial instincts of their father, had become 
great warriors. When the horse of Rama entered their settle- 
ment, they seized the animal and defied the owner. Father and 
sons fought fiercely and the fight resulted in the victory of the 
latter over the former. Rama recognized in his conquerors his 
own sons, his instinct having told him that none but his own 
flesh and blood could vanquish his invincible prowess. The 
recognition was followed by the reconciliation of Rama with 
Seeta. The sons tendered their submission and homage to the 
father and restored the horse. The happy family then returned 
to Ajodhya, and the Aswamedha wjus peribrmed with due eclat. 

In the post-vedic and the Puranic age the Aswamedha 
was no longer invested with its original political isignificance. It 
came to be regarded as an atonement for sins and a potent means 
of acquiring religious merit. Thus, after the Pandavas conquered 
the Kurus and were established in the Raj of Bharut, and the 
sensitive Yudhishthira grieved over the carnage committed in the 
great war, his ancestor, the mythical Yyasa, counselled him to 
perform the Aswamedha as an expiation for his sins. The Aswa- 
raedha performed by Yudhishthira is most graphically described in 
the Mahabharata. When the Rishis, Rajahs, and Chiefs and their 
ladies and followers were assembled and seated according to their 
rank on thrones of gold and sandalwood, the Maharajah and his 
Rani Draupadi bathed themselves in the water of the holy 
Ganges. Then he ploughed the space of ground set apart for the 
horse sacrifice with a golden plough, Draupadi following her illus- 
trious husband Jind sowing the space with paddy and other kinds 
of grains. The spot was then covered with four hundred golden 
bricks, and Yyasa, Vasistha, and Naradh seated themselves on 
the golden pavement. Eight pillars with banners floating were 
planted round the pavement, which was then roofed with agodden 
sheet. The Homa of milk, ghee, and dhay was then performed 
in eight pits dug for the purpose. Twenty-four kulsis of water 
were then brought from the Ganges in a procession by distin- 
guished Rishfs and Rajahs and their Ranis. Yudhishthira distri- 
buted among them splendid dresses and decorated them with pearl 
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necklaces. Gold, silver, elephants, horses, and cows were distri- 
buted among the Brahmins. The Maharajah seated himself on a 
throne of gold and the twenty -four kulsis of water which had 
been brought from the Ganges were poured over his head. The 
horse was brought forward, and while undergoing the ceremony 
of bathing opened his mouth, and spoke. 

“ Then Nakula opened the mouth of the horse, and held up 
his head, and said : — ‘ The horse is speaking : ’ And those aroiiud 
cried out : — ‘ What does the horse say 1 ’ Nakula replied : — The 
horse says : — In other Yogas wherein a horse is sacrificed, he 
goes to Swarga, which is the heaven of Indra ; but I shall go far 
above Swarga, because in the present Yaga very many great 
and distinguished persons, such as Krishna, arc here iissembled 
together ; and Krishna has not been present at other sacri- 
fices, for which reason 1 shall go far beyond all other sacrificial 
horses.”* 

I^jah Janmajay, the grandson of Rajah Purikshit and the 
great grandson of Arjuna, is said to have celebrated the Aswa- 
medha, but to have failed to reap the merit. After the assembled 
chiefs and Brahmins were honored and rewarded and the sacrifice 
of the horse was completed, a Brahmin boy, at the instigation or 
rather under the inspiration of some devata jealous of the re- 
nown which would be earned by the Rajah, laughed at him and 
ridiculed the ceremony. This so irritated the Rajah that he 
killed the boy there and then, and was thus deprived of the fruits 
of the sacrifice. 

The last Aswamedha was celebrated by Prirthi Rajah of 
Delhi about the year 1190. In the last century, the Ramh of 
Marwara attempted the Aswamedha, but for want of sunicient 
funds he abandoned the idea. 

But the time came when Hinduism underwent a great 
revolution. The old gods of the Vedas were superseded by the 
new gods of the Puranas. Agni and Indra were replaced by 
Siva and Krishna. The worship of the tri-murtti was substi- 
tuted for that of the unpersonified elements. Kdma was 
dethroned by Sakti ; the celebration of the Basanta or the vernal 
^ason festival was changed into that of Dol Jatra. The 
introduction of new divinities led to the institution of new rites 


* Wheeler's History of India, Vol, I., p. 430 
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and festivals. Some of tliese divinities are represented in terrible 
forms, and the attributes predicated of them are calculated to 
excite fear instead of love. While in England external nature 
is small and feeble, in India she is great and terrific. This 
difference has naturally moulded the minds of the two 
races. It has produced corresponding differences in their mental 
constitutions. The Englishman has been encouraged and taught 
to subordinate his imagination to his understanding. The 
Hindu has been intimidated, his imagination aroused, and his 
understanding dwarfed. The former has learnt to conquer nature, 
the latter has succumbed to her. This is illustrated in the most 
popular Pujas of the Hindus. In the very images and character of 
Durga, Kali, and Jagaddhatri, we see how the appalling aspects 
of the external world have filled the minds of the Hindus with 
the ideas of the terrible and the marvellous, which they have 
striven to embody in the ten-handed goddess in the act of kill- 
ing Mahishur. Durga is the most popular goddess, and images 
terror are intimately associated with her. She is ^repre- 
sented as an Amazonian woman armed with sword and spear, 
mounted on a lion and ‘fighting with a giant. She is repre- 
sented as a still more hideous being, as Kali, encircled by 
a girdle of cobras, holding a human skull in her hand aiul 
wearing a garland of human bones. She has a body of dark 
blue, having four red arms symbolical of her blood-thirstiness. 
Durga is supposed to be the iej or emanation of the creative 
spirit. 

The whole legend of Durga and the mode of her pujah or 
worship, which will be recited and described hereafter, afford a 
remarkable illustration of the influence of the tispects of nature 
in this country on the minds of her children. In her image and 
character we see that their tendency to inflame the imagination 
and to obfuscate the understanding has been very marked. In no 
country in Asia are the force and majesty of nature so powerfully 
exhibited as in India. Her impassable forests, her luxuriant 
vegetation, abounding in gigantic creepers and stupendous ficse, 
her vast rivers traversing the length and breadth of the country, 
and her cloud-capped mountains, the fabled abode of Rishis 
and Devatas, have, from time immemorial, excited in the Hindu 
mind ideas of the vague and the uncontrollable, the undefined 
and the indefinable, the marvellous and the miraculous. Con- 
trasting himself with these stupendous features of the external 
world, the diminutive Hindu is oppressed and bewildei*ed 
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by their majestic and imposing grandeur on the one hand 
and his own insignificance and inferiority on the other. His 
mind instead of enquiring and analyzing the appearance and 
phenomena of nature, refers them to supernatural ca.uses^ 
Unable to generalize those phenomena and looking on isolated 
facts, he becomes the most superstitious of all Asiatics. Con- 
sidering different events as unconnected with each other, ho 
has been led to recognize a Lakshim in the dispensation of 
wealth, and a Saraswati in that of knowledge, a Varuna 
in the rule of the waters, and a Pavana in that of the wind. 
But the simple and sublime idea of the one Director over all 
these gifts and elements, implies an inquisitive and an analytic 
spirit which is not encouraged by the peculiar aspects of external 
nature in Hindustan. Hindu idolatry, such as existed in 
the days of Vikramailitya, and such as is now ])ractiscd by the 
great mass of the pc^ople, luis arisen from a timid and toiq)id 
state of mind, which is naturally induced by the appalling api)ear- 
anccs of nature. The imagination having been aroused, tffe 
understanding was proportionably weakened. Human power 
having failed, super-human power was evoked. 

Of the minor rites and festivals there arc an infinite number, 
every month or fortnight being set apart for some one or other of 
them. I shall mention only the most prominent and popular 
in a chronological order. 

The 1st of Bysack is the New Year’s Day. It is a day 
of great jubilation with the mahajuns and modies, who de- 
corate their guddis and shops with evergreens and garlands, 
and entertain their constituents and customers. These Latter 
or their representatives arc received as guests, and are expected 
in return for the hospitality to deposit some money «as earnest 
of their transactions for the ensuing year. In the second month, 
that is Jeit, the ceremony of ananjalra is performed. It con- 
sists in the bathing of Krishna, Juggernath, and other Tliakurs 
representing them. In Mahesh, oppo.site Titaghur, a mcla is held 
during the snanjatra and is frequented by the people of Calcutta. 
Fast Babus avail themselves of this occasion, to make boat 
excursions to Mahesh and get up picnics on the banks and 
churs of the river. 

The Dasara also takes place this month. It consists in 
fetthing in the holy stream of the Ganges and worshipping her 
"^ith fruits and flowers. In a country where the weather is 
grilling during the summer, it is no wonder that ablution 

15 
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should be inculcated by the Shastras as a religious obliga- 
tion. They teach that cleanliness is not only next to, but is 
godliness itself. On the day of Dasara, the orthodox Hindus 
abstain from rice and fish and dine off milk and fruits. In this 
month the festival of Sashtib^td takes place. It consists in 
mothers-in-law entertaining their sons-in-law. These are fed 
sumptuously and receive presents . of fruits, sweetmeats, 
clothes, &c. 

In Assar the celebration of Rath Jatra takes place. 
Those by whom Raths are made and dedicated to gods, must 
have them drawn either in the compounds of their own houses 
or on the })ublic roads for twelve years successively, after which 
period they may be disposed of to Bi*ahmins. All Raths arc 
paraded twice every year, attended by a procession of khol 
and kurtal beaters, singing the praises of Juggernath and 
Krishna. Pooree being the head-quarters of Juggernatli, is the 
^eat place for the Rath Jatra. It attracts during that festival 
thousands of men from all parts of India. The abominabib ex- 
hibitions which take i)lace annually during the Rath Jatra at 
Pooree and Mahesh afford a, melancholy illustration of the 
prostration of mind caused by superstition. 

In the month of Sraban, the jhulan-jatm or the swinging of 
Krishna and Radha is celebrated. Krishna was very fond of swing- 
ing while he was at Briiidabun ; he is said to have indulged in this 
diversion in the umbrageous groves of that classic spot, The 
festival is continued for three days and nights, and is accom- 
panied by the ])erformance of nautches and jatras, and also 
pyrotechnic exhibitions. 

On the eighth night of the dark side of the moon in iU‘ 
month of Bhadon, Krishna was born. His birth is celebra- 
ted with great dclat in this month. The festival is called the 
.Janmastami. It is to the Voishnavas what Christmas is to the 
Christians. The Hindu females, anxious to make themselves 
dear to the God, fust on the anniversary of his birth-day, 
and at night hear the story of his incarnation in the family of 
Basu Deb. |}n the next day, processions, representing the 
characters of milk-rnaids, songsters, hijras, brojobasees, &c., 
daubed with turmeric powder, are to be seen in the roads, 
bawling and howling to excite the hilarity of the mob, and im* 
press on their minds the manners and customs of the people of 
Mathura, when Krishna was born there. 
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During the month of Bhadon, the Hindus offer every day Ul 
and Gunga water to the manes of their deceased ancestors to the 
fourteenth remove, for the purpovsc of augmenting their celestial 
enjoyments. The ceremony is called tappan. On the last day of 
this month all the braziers, carpenters, and smiths collect their 
respective implements of trade in a corner of their shops, and 
worship Biskarma, the god of all manual arts, under an impres- 
sion of thriving in their professions under his protection. On 
the same day the Natives busy themselves in the ]>Ioasures 
of arandhan, or eating with a gr(;at man}' curries the rice dressed 
on the preceding night and soaked in water for converting it into 
a sour article of repast. This is done to propitiate Manashdf 
the goddess of serpents. 

It is in the month of Assin, corresponding sometimes to the 
end of September and sometimes to the beginning of October, that 
the most popular Puja is celebrated. Tin*, pomp and circumstance 
with which the goddess Diirga is worshipped, exercise a v(^y 
marked effect on Hindu society. The legend of Durga is con- 
tained in the followitig extracts from the Markand Puran, and 
other Purans and Tantras : — 

When at the end of a Kalpa or great cycle of years, the world 
'^was converted into one boundless ocean, and the great Lord 
Bhagavan Vishnu was asleep in meditation on his endless (ocean) 
bed, two dreadful demons (asura) born of the wax of his ears, and 
'' known as Madhu and Kaikibha, wished to destroy Brahma. He 
“ (Brahma) the father of creation, who was seated on a lotus in 
" Vishnu s navel, prayed Yoganidra with earnest undivided atten- 
‘Hion.” — Mdrkanedt/a Puran, 

“ During the wars of R^ma and Havana, Rama worshipped 
Durga, and because Rama killed Havana by worshipping Durg^ 
'^in the month of Aswin, therefore do nuinkind celebrate the 
Sarada or dewy season festival of Durga.” — Kdrtydytii Tantra, 

Hearing thus his words, he, the king Suratha, wont immedi- 
ately to the sage, and he, the Vasya, to the Muni, and the two 
“ prepared a figure of the Devi with earth, and worshipped her on 
the river bank with flowers, incense, and water .” — Mdrkandeya 
Puran. 

On the 9th of Kfirtika, when the moon was iri Aquarius^ 
the sun, by worshipping Durga with attention, attained health, 
progeny, and the oflSce of being the witness of the creation.”— 
Kattydyani Tantra. 
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During the Durga Puja festival a perfect flutter pervades 
the whole household. The excitement of the zenana is intense 
and is manifested in various ways. The ladies may be seen now 
busily occupied in the preparation of the consecrated food and 
anon decorating tlicir persons with jewels of the latest fashion. 
All business stands aside. The dull routine of oflice work and 
home affairs is thrown off. The shroff puts away his hundis and 
the mahajun his khatta books. The ryot forgets his crops, and 
the zemindar forgets to put Act X of 1859 in force against the 
ryot. The rites last three days and three nights, during which the 
whole country presents a vast scene of gaiety and festive enjoy- 
ment. Dissipation and devilment reign in the Bdithak-khdna of 
the Babuj as well as in the chdld of the chdsd. 

There arc those among the votaries of Durga who declare 
that in worshipping her, they worship the active or female prin- 
ciple of the universe. Matter and power constitute, the former 
the male, the latter the female, nature of the Godhead, to whom 
they attribute a double nature, thoiigli essentially an unity e., 
god is at once male and female, inseparably united to constitute 
a whole, the supremo perfection, the sole creator of the universe, 
the one without a second of the Vedas,’ Purush and Prikriti 
together, from the Mahapurush or Brahma. Durga then in 
their estimation is the symbol of Sati or the female or productive 
part of the supreme being or essence, and consequently the 
sovereign Mistress of the creation. In other words, God having 
a double nature, material and spiritual, the goddess Durga re- 
presents the spiritual. She is the deification of supreme intelli- 
gence. Of her three eyes, the one situated in the centre of the 
forehead between the two eyebrows is symbolical of intellect or 
reason, the internal or spiritual sight. 

The group of idols, which during the three days of Durga- 
worship are exhibited in the halls of the Native houses, admit, 
according to this theory, of a learned and theological explana- 
tion, notin accordance with the popular belief derived from 
the legendary narrative of the Puranas. The chief of the group 
is Durga, that is, reason or intellect. Her two daughters, Lakshmi 
and Saraswati, placed on her left and right are the symbols of 
wealth and learning or ‘knowledge, both being naturally created 
by, or the results of, the exercise of intelligence. Her two sons, 
Ganesha and Kartika, placed lower down, represent, the former 
wisdom, the latter militaiy science, both being the fruits of the de- 
velopment of intelligence. The lion, on which Durga rides, 
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signifies the omnipotence of reason or knowledge which is power. 
The rebellious Asura, beneath the lion, is symbolical of the 
passions whom reason is controlling with the strength of a 
lion. This explanation is, it is said, but ill suited to the 
understanding of the vulgar herd; hence arose the necessity 
for inventing the Puranic legend above quoted, and which is 
adapted to the meanest capacities of an illiterate mob, to satisfy 
their latent and innate religious cravings, and pander to their 
strong animal propensities and superstitious imagination. In this 
manner, divested of its mystic symbolical character, the worship 
of Durga, the wife of Siva, the daughter of Himalaya and 
Manoca, the mother of Lakshmi, Saraswati, Ganesha, and Kartika, 
and the female saviour of the world, has been invested by some 
popular writers among her votaries with a human interest, calcu- 
lated at once to win the poj)ular mind by the most seducing 
appeals to its most powerful domestic instincts and devotional 
impulses, and encumbering the ceremonial with a number of 
uniiit^ligible and unexplained rituals and sacrifices, of which 
even many learned Brahmins themselves do not understand the 
import. All families that are capable of aftbrding it, welcome 
home the goddess, or rather her image, as if she were the mother 
of the universe coming 'propria persona to bless them and their 
homes with her beauty and grace, and freely showering on them the 
choicest gifts of fortune both here and hereafter. The reward of 
this annual observance is heaven and eternal beatitude. 

To propitiate her, they offer her plantains, rice, sweet- 
meats, &c., and sacrifice goats, buffaloes, &c., entertaining, her 
at the same time with all sorts of music and dances, both 
devotional and obscene, prayers, amusements, revelry, and 
feastings being alike mingled together in one wild confusion. To 
express their joy at her advent, they invite their neighbours, 
relatives, friends, acquaintances, and dependents, feasting them 
with the choicest of native dishes, viands, and sweetmeats, and send- 
ing to them presents of clothes and eatables. In fact the 
Durga Puja is at once the most pious and jovial of all Hindu 
national festivals. It is the ne plus ultra of gaiety, fun and 
merriment of all sorts. On the three nights every house is 
illuminated. It imparts for the time being a prodigious artifi- 
cial impulse to internal trade of eveiy kind. Goods of every 
description rise to their maximum prices. During the three or 
^our days it lasts, the whole nation, from the highest to the lowest, 
^re to be found in their holiday clothes, passing their time in 
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thoughtless merry-making and amusements and in prayers and 
worship. Paris was not perhaps more thoughtless and gay, while 
her citizens were engaged in worshipping the goddess of reason, 
than the inhabitants of Bengal are during the holidays, nor 
was the blood then shed by the Parisians more profuse than the 
blood here shed in guillotining goats and other animals. 

On the fourth day Durga is supposed to have returned to 
the Himalayan regions, the abode of her hither. Her new lifeless 
image is carried to the river side in ])rocessions with flags 
flying and dels and dhaks thundering, and is consigned to the 
waters. On the return of the procession the members of the 
family assemble in the dalan or hall of woi ship and embrace each 
other, receiving and offering sweetmeats as a token of reciprocal 
love and amity, and of previous injuries and heart-burnings beint; 
forgiven and forgotten. This is called Bijoya, and is unques- 
tionably the best and most interesting part of the Durga Puja 
ceremonial. ^ 

The next festival, in the order of time, is that of Lukhi Puja 
or the worship of Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune. It is held 
on the fifth night after the Durga Puja, the Kojagar Purnima 
or the full moon night. The ceremonies observed, irrespective 
of those connected with the worship of the goddess, are to driuk 
copiously the milk of the cocoanut (cocus mucifera) and to 
keep up the whole night. Total abstinence from sleep and 
copious libations of cocoanut milk constitute the most important 
part of the Lukhi Puja, which greatly resembles a village wake. 
Verily the worshippers of Lakshmi believe with the poet of 
the “ Seasons ” — 


** Is there aught 

In sleeping that can charm the wise V* 

On the following Amabd^ya, or the last day of the dark 
side of the moon, the Sama or Kali Pvja festival is held. 
It lasts one night only, and is, so to speak, a great field day witk 
persons who are given to the bottle and are the votaries of Bac- 
chus. Kali is represented as of a jet black colour, standing in 
an attitude of defiance over the prostrate body of her husband 
Siva. She is armed with sword, with dishevelled curls flowing 
in a wild profusion and garlanded with a necklace of slaughtered 
heads of giants. In this position she is said to have destroyed 
Samhhu and Nisambhu the most puissant giants of the Satyn 
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Yog. This most remarkable victory of Kali has been immorta- 
lized in an epic pam called Chandi, which is recited with 
great animation by the Purohits during the Durga Puja. 

The Kali Puja night is dedicated to singing, dancing, and 
feasting, and in saktd families to drinking. Tlic sacrificed meat is 
served up in the shape of curries, and is washed down by abun- 
dant potations of rice wine. It is generally supposed that this 
festival was established by Agambagish, who is said to have 
celebrated it for the first time ; but it is of more ancient date, as 
may be reasonably inferred from the following extracts from the 
Kalika Puram : — 

^c?ri fr’n'BaTs i ii 

I >a1% |i 

I ^^^^1 II 

^ 31 ^ 5 1 

^38 II fTt^8 j c^i^xr 


“ All the Devas with Indra at tlieir head then repaired to 
the Himalaya mountains, whence the river Ganges descends, 
and prayed Maham^iyd. The Devi, well pleased, assuming the 
form of a she-elephant, came there to bathe, and asked the gods, 
‘ Why have you come near the abode of the elephant, and why 
and to whom arc you praying f As soon as she heard their 
reply, then forth issued from her body a goddess, who said, ‘ You 
gods are praying to me. "J’he demons Sambhu and Nisarabhu 
obstruct all the gods, therefore I am for their destruction, urged 
thereto by the gods.’ Then the goddess fair who had issued from 
the body of the she-elephant, became for a moment dark black as 
the pigment from the Bhela nut. Her name is Kalika, and she 
dwells on the Himachala.” 

On the night of the Sama Puja the Dewali festival is 
held. It consists in dusting furniture, washing and cleaning the 
house, and illuminating the same at night. Indeed illumination 
constitutes the most interesting part of the festival, and is resort- 
ed to on a large scale by up-country men inhabiting Burra Bazai* 
end other places. Among Bengali the mistress of the house 
coUects around the female inmate.s, and impresses upon them 
Ihe necessity and value of cleanliness by relating a tale of 
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which the following translation is given by “ A Hindu ” in an old 
number of the Calcutta Journal : — 

In days of yore there lived a Brahmin and Brahmini in a 
hamlet. They were very poor and extremely unclean. In 
every corner ot their cottage heaps of dust, soot, straw, and 
decayed vegetable had gathered, but neither of them ever 
thought of removing them. The Brahmini never cut her nails, 
nor painted her feet with the red streaks of alta. One evening 
of Sama Piija the Brahmin having received nothing from 
his neighbours, was returning home with a few betels in his 
mouth and betel-nuts in hand, after a fatiguing round. A 
tangled wood lay across his way. When he reached it, a huge 
female form of a most grisly aspect appeared before him, crying, 
With betel-nuts in hand, betel in mouth, whither dost thou stray, 
Brahmin Thakur. Tell Coonee, Boonee has been blessed with a 
son \ ” ■ This terrified the Brahmin so much, that he fell entranced 
on the ground. He, however, soon recovered his sense, and 
with a dejected spirit, writhing in the perturbation and ag^ny of 
fear, he arrived home. “ Oh Brahmini,'^ said he, “ I have received 
nothing to-day and have seen a most dreadful figure scream- 
ing, ^ With betel-nuts in hand, betel in mouth, whither dost thou 
stray, Brahmin Thakur ? Tell Coonee, Boonee has been blessed 
with a son.' ” Scarce was the narration of Oiis circumstance 
over, when another gigantic creature of an equally appalling 
nature issued from one of the corners of the cottage, yelling, 
“ She is my sistery she is my sister, I was Boonee, I am Boonee. 
Execrable shade, who art thou that dwellcst in our cottage ? Wo 
two sisters, Coonee and Boonee, live whither rubbish and dirt 
are allowed to accumulate, and also near such persons as are 
strangers to cleanliness.” This was a lesson to the Brahmin and 
to the Brahmini ; they now changed their mode of living. So 
ye* children and girls,” continues tlic grihini, “you must try to be 
very clean and neat to-day, unless you choose that your dwelling 
house should be haunted by those two hob-goblins.” 

Two days after the Sama Puja festival or the second day of 
the bright iide of the moon, there is held apleasing festival, namely 
the Bhratashditwiya. It consists in sisters entertaining their 
brothers. The former invite the latter to a rich breakfast and pre- 
sent them with costly clothes. This custom is supposed to^havo 
originated with the sisters of Yama, the Pluto of the Hindu. 
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“ 0 Yudhishthira, on the second day of the waxing moon, in 
the month of Kartika, Yama was once respectfully treated with 
presents and entertained at her house by his sister Yamuna, there- 
fore is that day celebrated in the three regions as the second day 
of Yama. On that day, O Partha, men sliould not therefore eat 
ill their own houses. Carefully should they eat for the improve- 
ment of the vigour from the liands of their sisters, and offer them 
becoming presents.’^ — Bhavlsh^a Famiia. 

In the month of Kartick, and nine days after the Sama 
Puja, or rather on the ninth day of th(i liright side of the moon, 
the Jagaddhatri Piija festival is held. Jagaddhatn (literally the 
nurse of the universe) is another form of Dinga, and is repre- 
sented as an Amazon seated on a lion. Thii Pu ja lasts one day 
and one 'night, during which goats and biiflaloes are sacrified. 
It is enlivened by daiKung and leasting. There are many Hindus 
who believe that the Rajah of Kishuaghur introducecl this Puja, 
but they are mistaken, inasmuch as tlie worship of Jagaddhatri 
provafled in oldcm times. 

• 

cjrw i 

“On Tuesday the ninth of the waxing moon, in the month of 
Kartika, being the first day of the Treta Yugix, the great lady 
Jagatprasu or the mother of creation, manifested herself for 
the good of the gods, the punishment of the wicked, and the 
peace of creation .” — Kuhjika Tantra. 

On the last day of the month of Kartik, corresponding 
to the end of October, the youngest son of Durga^ is wor- 
shipped. Kartika is represented as the ideal of manly 
heauty, enthroned on a peacock of magnificent plumage ami 
armed with a bow and arrow. The object of this Pnja is to ob- 
tain children, for Kartika is supposed to have the peculiar power 
of conferring that blessing. Hence he is a great favorite with 
Women, specially those who arc desirous of heing in that interest- 
ing condition, in which “ ladies love to be who love their lords. 

16 
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Iiidrajit, son of Ravana, thus worshipping the great goddess 
and offering adoration to Durg^ on the new moon of Kartika, 
was born as Kartikeya, the destroyer of the demon Taraka 
Karttydyni Tantra, 

“ He who wishes for sons should observe a hist at the com- 
mencement of the scorpion, i. c., at the end of the month of 
Kartika.” 

The R^sh Jatra festival falls sometimes at the end of 
Kartik, and sometimes at the commencement of Augran. It is 
founded upon a legend recited by the Snmat Bhufjahat relatin',^ 
to the flirtations of Krishna with the milkmaids of Brindabun 
The festival lasts three days and is enlivened as usual with music 
and dinner. Melas are held during it in several places, such as 
Khurda, Baroepore, ki\ 

The last three days of Tons are sot apart for the prepamtioii 
and consumption of or cakes. The Hindus prepare 

an endless variety of confectionery and invite their friends {o 
discuss the same. 

In the following month of Magh, i. e., during the present 
month (and yesterday was the day), Saraswatl, or the goddess 
of learning, together with inkstands, pens, books, and other 
paraphernalia of writing and reading, are wor.ship]jed. The day 
of this Puja is called Sri Punchomi, or the fifth day of the 
moon par excellence. The feast that is givch on this day consists 
of a vegetable diet, from which fish and meat are religiously 
excluded; the goddess, being a vegetarian, delighting in simple 
food and abominating sacrifices of animals or of anything else. 
The day of this Puja is regarded as the expiration of winter 
and the birth of spring. In order to celebrate the advent of the 
latter season, the H Indus put on yellow coloured dhotees ami 
chadars, yellow being the favorite colour of Basanti or the god 
of spring. 'I’he day of this festival is dedicated to boat excur- 
sions and the night to music. 

The Dol Jatra festival is celebrated in the month of Falgoom 
It originated in Krishna s swinging with Radhika under the 
groves of Brindabun. It is tlie same as the holy festival of the 
up-country men. With .these it is a Saturnalia. For several 
days before the actual Puja takes place, they parade the streets 
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and public thoroughfares, singing and dancing ai;d throwing at 
each other as well as at passengers Phag or red powder. So this 
festival is with them a scjison of incrriinent and devilment. 

The last day of the last month of the Bengali year is 
inaugurated by the Ghamk Pujd festival, of which the barbarous 
and cruel practice of hook-swinging forms a ju’omimmt feature. 
The institution of Charak Piija is not sanctioned by the Shas- 
trasjitwas simply a local ceremony, originally introduced by 
Ban llajah in his own Jlaj, to propitiates Siva, and gradually 
extended to other places. In souk; districts this practice is 
unknown, while in others it has been put <lown by energetic 
magistrates and enlighbmcd zemindars, Imt it m'vertheless 
prevails in a great many places. As it endangi'rs human life 
and is revolting to a degrei*, I trust it will soon be pro- 
hibited by the strong arm of the law. I readily admit that 
social and religious changes must be effected by the natural 
})rogress of society ; but the l)arb;u‘ities of the (charak Puj^ 
are ^lot enjoined or even warranted by the Sb;ustras. If 
Government puts them down, it will hav(i the consent and 
support of the upper and educated classes of the community, 
those on whom the rulcT in every eivilizcal country naturaliy 
relies for the introduction of any mojisure of general usefulness, 
affecting the well-being of* the entire cornmunity. J do not of 
course invoke the interfer<mce of (»overument with the religious 
observances connected with tluj Charak Piija. Par be it also 
from me to discourage the rneias which are held in hundreds of 
villages on the occasion of the festival, whore thousands of people 
congregate, making purchases of edibles, toys, iancy articles, and 
articles of dress, and interchanging the social amenities of life. 

This country is in a state of transition. Wc live in an age 
of revolution. The most conservative Hindu cannot fail to 
perceive that there is not a custom, or obsei'vance, or belief, which is 
not now subjected to the crucial test of impartial (uitieism. The 
causes and agencies of progress are now so actively at work 
among us, that we trust, devoutly trust, the day is not firr distant 
yhen the festivals of the Hindus may bo eliminated of all that 
is barbarous and superstitious, and lendercd subservient to the 
promotion of their social and rational happiness. 

Babti Gbish Chundeb Giiosk thought the subject was of the high- 
est interest, so far as it was connected with the religion of the country. At 
present that religion was doubtless in a state of trausitiou. He (the speaker) 
could scarcely say whether or uot he were an idolator, or whetlier or not be 
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were a Bralimoist. But however rejigion might change, festivals could not 
be entirely swejjt away. Every religion had its festivals. Even Brahmoism 
had exhibited its gorgeous procession only a few days since; its propagator 
had found it impossible to keep his hold upon the people without the aid 
of some such demonstration. For his own part he could never be otherwise 
than affected at the season of the Durga IVija. Durga was to him an 
incarnation of Semiramis, tind his (the speaker’s) ideas all went back at the 
festival to the time of ISemiramis. He felt at such times that it was the 
re-enactment of the struggle between the Syrians and the aborigines of the 
country. The scene w'as laid in the passes from which the invading hordes 
had always come. He trusted that Western criticism would ere long throw 
much more light on the subject. 

Dr. Chuckeruutty admitted that festivals were very dear to the 
masses. At the same time there had been a great change in the last 25 or 
30 years, and they were now characterised rather as social gatherings than 
as being connected with worship. Like the festival of Gog and Magog, tlicy 
would doubtless disappear by degrees, without any violent attempt to put 
them down. 



3. — Female occupations In Bengal. Bg Babu Grkmsh 
C iiUNDUA Ghose. 

[Read on the 3()th January 1808.] 

An impression jrcnerally prevails in Euvo])ean society that 
the women of Eon«*al are eonspieiious by a lar^e vacuity of mind 
as well as of occupation. It is impossilde, however, for the human 
mind to remain unfilled, and it is impossible also for the women 
of an ancient people once (listin<>uished for civilization in no small 
degree to remain without soi;no kind of active occAipation. In treat- 
ing of the occupations of the women of Bengal, it is necessary to 
divide the subject into three principal heads, viz . : — 

— The occupations of the women of rich families. 

%ncL — The occupations of women of the middle station in 
society. 

3/y^. — T he occupations of ])oor women. 

As regards the rich, in large towns they unhnppily present 
the worst conditions of an nnlieallhy inactivity. The rich man^s 
wife, in a jdacc where every luxury can be purchas(‘(l for money, 
is a singular specimen of idleness and prostrated ])owers of body 
and mind. Rising from bed long after the sun has made a fair 
progress in the heaven, her handmaids arc ready to loosen her 
hair. Every comfort and convenience is at hand. She bathes 
in winter on a sunny terrace. In summer the coldest water 
is reserved for her ablutions. She is wiy)cd dry by her domesticvS, 
and the manner in which she is handled and manijmlated upon 
by them might inducts in a stranger the suspicion that she was 
Buffering from paralysis of the limbs. This devout nursing produces 
in most instances stupendous proportions of body unlit for active 
employment, and fit only to grace the sitting room or the couch. 
Even the duty of attending to the children is taken away from her ; 
numerous and officious servants are paid for that business. So soon 
^ a child is born, a wet nurse is introduced to relieve maternity 
of its foremost and most natural occupation. The entire time of 
these splendid automatons is devoted indeed to feasting and 
dressing, playing cards and tearing characters. The affairs of 
the house proceed Avithout their laborious interference, and when 
there happen to be young daughters-in law in the family they arc 
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systematically bullied, and the bulk of such work as cannot be en. 
trusted to servants is thrown upon their tender shoulders. 

Many of the wives of the rich are exceedingly haughty and 
ill-tempered, the natural eficct of the training which they undergo; 
so that their lives present one unbroken page of discord and 
strife, agitating all within the immediate range of their authority 
or influence. The mornings, as I have said, are devoted to ablutions, 
followed by poojahs — both lazily conductiul. Tlicn the fast is 
broken by a heavy dish of dainties, compos(?d of fruits, curds, and 
sweet-meats plentifully piled up. The interval between this 
preliminary breakfast and the formal dinner is not very long. It is 
passed, however, in a recumbent posture, with a solace of betel-nuts 
an I an ample allowance of tobacco. The dinner is elaborately 
set out with fish and ghee and milk measured by the seer. 
It is supplemented again by sweet-meats and confectionery. Whon 
the gorging is complete, the lair gourmaudc betakes herself to bed, 
mid it is not till close upon evening that she finishes her siesta. 
The toilet now commences, but tin* entire details of the mysterious 
art are in the hands of the attendant maids. Their mistress gives 
them little help; she is completely at rest. But whatever rest 
other portions of the body may enjoy, the teeth (certainly eannul 
bo charged with inactivity ; for when tiny are not masticating 
food, or hissing abuse, they are chewing the eternal pan leaf iind 
nut. Before the evening meal demands attention, a few spare 
hours arc available. These arc i)asso<l with the help of cardij 
and gossip, in which friends, foes, relatives, neighbours, and servants 
thump and bump against every point of the scandal compass. The 
hot work is interrupted only by a call to tiflin, in which sweet- 
meats and milk abound as usual. The whole is concluded by a 
very substantial feast at night, redolent of nigbt-marc or dyspepsia. 
The monotony of this sort of life is occasionally broken by an 
excursion to Kaligbat or a jaiuit to Taruckesur. There is absolutely 
no leisure for any thing else, for hooks, elevated thought, art, or 
refinement. 

In the country the case is completely the reverse. The 
zemindar is a much more industrious man than the city mil- 
lionaire, and his wife, therefore, has no precedent for idleness. Her 
duties are too numerous not to keep her fully employed. The evil 
of a crowd of servants, to assist the mistress of the house to 
move her limbs, has not penetrated as yet into the mofussil. The 
zemindar’s lady is compelled to be an early riser, in order to com- 
mence the duties of the household in proper time. In the depth 
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of winter she bathes in a cold biting tank, or, if she lives near 

the river, in the sacred stream before the sun is up. Cleansing 

is her first duty. The house is swept carefully, with an adequate 
smearing of cowdung in ])laces occupied the previous night by 
unclean food or things. This she directs personally. The plates 
are then faultlessly washed. If a speck remains on tlieni they 
are returned for a second process of cleaning. The preparations 
for food are next undertaken. They arc vast and laborious. To give 
out the stores in approximate quaniities is a task which only a 
practised eye and a linn hand can faitli fully perforin. The 

domestics are in league to st(;al wliaieviu- may he faiiid super- 

abundant; it is the ponpiisitc of their ollice. The mistress of the 
house is fully aware of tin; daugm*. ihit her keimm'ss bailies the 
coalition. Her family and <‘stablisbuiont have to ]>c plentifully, 
hut not wasiefully, provided for. Tu very large and rich families 
the number of })ersous to bo thus fed daily seldom falls short of 
one luiudrod. The lady, assist e<I by her juniors, is laboriously (*m- 
ployed in cutting and paring the vcgi'tablcs destined for the dinner 
courses; the rioc and the dall to lu* cooked arc also carorully cleaned 
and picked. To this succeeds the task of cooking, wliich is often 
performed by her with similar assistance, for it is against the 
custom and the creed of many families to oat “bought food, as 
it is called, when the food is prepared hy ])aid cooks. The enor- 
mous quantity of edibles rc(piircd renders the duty of their pro- 
vision by 110 means a ])leasant one. * The cooking-room may be 
large and spacious, but it is imp(»ssiblo to disconnect it from the 
accompaniments o(‘ beat and smoke. In tlie midst of that beat 
and that smoke the iairost and the richest voluntarily toil. IIow 
many delicate women have ])erished from disease contracted during 
the performance of this duty, and how many have pennaiiently 
injured their eye-sight in the same cause ! 

In the city the beggar is disposed of by a handful of rice 
distributed by a growling servant. In the country hospitality is 
maintained by a table open to all comers. That the hungry man 
should be turned away, is deemed to be a siii ccpiul iu beinousiiess 
to an affront to a bralimin. So that a guest arriving at any 
hour of the day or night and requiring food must be immediately 
cared for. If the prepared food has been exhausted, the females 
cf the house cheerfully resume their labours in order to provide a 
fresh supply. The task of furnishing food devolves wholly upon 
woman in India, and the precedents of the shasters enforcing this 
duty are numerous and irresistible. Annopurna, the wife of 
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Maliadeo, the ^od of gods, is represented with a ladle and a pot 
of boiled rice, freely distributing the staff of life to all comers, and 
her worship in our days is celebrated with an ample fejist to the poor. 
There is a curious episode in the Mahiibharat, which establishes the 
antiquity of the custom of the* mistress of the house being bound 
to supply at any moment the wants of her guests. Dranpadi, the 
wife ol‘ the live Pandavas, had one night I’etired to rest, when Durha- 
sha, the most furious and ill-tempered amongst the liishis, accom- 
panied by his disciples, came and demanded food. It was tho 
custom of Drau])adi not to eat until all her guests had been fed; 
for there was this grace- conceded to her l)y heaven that her stores 
could not be exhausted by any number of guests, so long as slie 
did not herself eat. Ihit on the evening on which Durbasha came, 
Draupadi had already eaten, little anticipating such an untimely call. 
The Rishi had purposely delayed his visit in order to upset the 
fame for hospitality of a woman favored by the gods, lie knew 
that Draupadi had eaten ; and he knew also that there was for this 
reason no more food in her house. The llislii was notorious for 
being terrible in his curse, and Draupadi had therefore ample cause 
to be distracted. Only one grain of cooked rice was sticking to 
her cooking pot ; this could not allay the hunger of half a dozen 
famished brahmins. Happily Krishna, the incarnation of Vishnu, 
was with the live brothers at the time, and he suggested that the 
holy men should bo requested to proceed with tlicir aldutioiis and 
evening worship, at the conclusion of which they would find their 
repast ready. Durbasha departed to a neighlxuiring stream, when' 
Krishna asked l)raui)adi to give him the grain of cooked rice in 
her pot. This the god ate, and the act bad the effect of making the 
Rishi (^nd his disciples so surfeited without actually tasting any 
food, that they lay belching and in great pain all night on the banks 
of the stream. Thus by a miracle was the fame for hospitality of 
Draupadi preserved. 

The duty of attending to the wants of every body else before 
the mistress of the house proceeds to satisfy her own hunger, is 
rigidly observed in the country, and its requirements have introduced 
without doubt that feeling, which brands tlie practice of husband 
and wife eating together as a scandal and a sin. Not only is the 
food prepared by the female members of the household, but it is also 
distributed by them. The grace and devotion with which beautiful 
maidens with their veils drawn over their heads carry the rice plates 
and the plates laden with fish and curry from seat to seat, dropping 
the grateful viands according to the age and eating capacity of 
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the feasters, cannot be described on paper. The jewelled arms are 
bare, whilst the body is closely enveloped in the thick folds of the 
flowing sari. The labour of the otiice may be conceived from the 
fact that the distributor must stoop in order to drop the food gently, 
without splash or rebound, upon the plates of the persons squatting 
upon the ground according to the native form of eating. The 
strongest men are often fatigued by such an exercise, but the soft, 
pliant, wiry female form seems to have been devised for the special 
purpose. After the male members of the family have been served^ 
and with them any guests that may be present, the domestics are 
attended to and then the younger females. The grown up ladies 
eat last, for they must complete a lengthened worship of the house- 
hold god before they can taste food or even water. 

This worship demands varied employment. The room occupied 
• tl'e god is carefully cleaned every morning by one of the female 
members of the family, generally a v/idow. The flowers with 
which the poojah is made are plucked and sorted, the plates of 
the*god are rubbed, cleaned, and shining; incense is prepared; the 
rice for the offerings is jealously washed, so that no unclean thing 
may lurk amongst the grains; the fruits are cut and pared; the 
lamp is cleaned and liglited ; and as many plates of offering are set 
out with every necessary article as there arc grown-up women 
to make poojah. Tliese preliminaries consume the best part of the 
forenoon, and a great part of the afternoon is consumed in the 
poojah, so that the elderly women of the family have to maintain a 
rigid fast till 3 o^clock in the day, when the entire household has 
been fed and when they proceed to eat themselves. The reason for 
the fast will be understood, when I say that it is irreligious to eat 
before poojah ; it is a mortal sin in fact to do so, not even a drop of 
water can be passed down the throat before the daily worship. Eating 
over, the task of cleanliness is resumed ; the body is washed and the 
cloth is washed and changed ; the toilet is almost wholly neglected, 
for duties crowd upon a scanty leisure ; sweetmeats for tiffin demand 
attention ; they inu.st be prepared, for mere rubbish is sold in the 
village market. Piles of flour are kneaded and baked or fried in 
ghee into bread; sweetmeats are made of the same materials ; also 
cumes to accompany the bread. As soon as the work is ended, 
preparations commence on the same scale with the morning for 
the night's supper, and the household does not retire to bed before 
midnight. On the occasion of poojahs the picture I have drawn is 
vastly magnified, the labour and anxiety of the mistress of the 
house arc increased a hundred-fold. The cooking is superhuman, 
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but the lady is ably supported by relations and neighbours. It is 
only a fanatical faith and unbounded benevolence of heart which 
enable her to extract holiday gratification from such titan work. 
It may be safely asserted that the conditions described by me 
leave little time or inclination for a settled course of education. 

I now come to the second division of my subject, the 
occupations of women in the middle ranks of society. In towns 
the generality of these women are usefully employed, they attend 
to all the in-door concerns of their husbands. Early blessed with 
children, the nursing and feeding and cleaning of these, unassisted 
by any large retinue of servants, severely tax their patience and 
their time. Whatever may be the means at the disposal of the Hin- 
du lady for educating herself previously, after she has been elevated 
to the stage of motherhood (and it docs not take her long to 
arrive at that happy condition) the distractions and the duties that 
devolve upon her render abortive any attempt to include her within 
the routine and circle of a systematic course of instruction. 
The young mother has little rest indeed at night. The freqgcnt 
demands of the infant for food, the oft-occurring occasions during 
which the child requires to be cleaned and its bed to be changed, 
render uninterrupted sleep a blessing to be prayed for. From a 
hot night of unrest she often rises to a day of continued trouble. 
If the child happens to be ill, she fasts ; if it has to be physicked, 
the vexation is greater than if the mother herself swallowed the 
medicine. When English medicine is had recourse to, with its per- 
plexing programme of mixtures and pills and embrocations alternat- 
ing in constant whirls by the hour, the mother is generally the sole 
dispenser of the doses, for the father is absent on his out-door work. 
Supposing the child to be well, there are a hundred little things that 
the mother is making for the baby ; all the quilts which it uses are 
the product of her needle, the little pillows and cases she has made 
herself, the bed sheets she has hemmed. Most Bengali ladies in 
moderate circumstances are au faitiii the sewing of bed clothes and 
musquito curtains. Recently, carpet work and the knitting of caps 
and socks and shoes have been added to their accomplishments. They 
can relish also a good Bengali play, and in the art of cookery they 
are remarkably advancing. It is no longer a simple soup or a dish 
of porridge, which establishes the fame of a Hindu woman 
as a cook; she must master the mysteries of pillaos and know 
exactly the true color of a kabab in order to pass for learned 
in the art ; some even aspire to the glory of preparing fowl' curry 
and cutlets in exact imitation of the Great Eastern Hotel. Though 
the middle classes of Bengalis usually keep an establishment of 
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hired cooks, yet their wives are not altogether relieved from the 
duty of cooking. The ordinary rations of their families are of 
course produced without their help, hut the dainty dishes are 
altogether their handiwork. The cook-rooms arc invariably at the 
base of the house ; but the lady has a small apartment on a higher 
floor, close to her sleeping room, where sweetmeats and bread and 
meat preparations and other interesting articles of food are got 
ready by her own individual labour. Even in joint families, this 
separation of delicate eating is effected with the tacit consent of a 
majority of the members. The wife cooks for her own children and 
husband that which is agreeable to them, in excess of the joint 
allowance of rice and fish. It is a delight to her to make her 
children sit in a ring round her husband, as she distributes the 
warm bread and sweetmeats, -listening to the eulogies pronounced 
upon them. The joint ration is always miserably cooked and 
coarsely issued. It is the wife^s labour that gives the Hindu a 
taste for delicacies. Frequently the lady has to exchange ])resents of 
faneji sweetmeats with friends and relations, and the taste and skill 
with which these are prepared are surprising. Emits and flowers are 
imitated to perfection in flour and sugar ; moulds are delicately 
carved in dried earth, with the aid of which the most grotesque 
shapes arc given j hon mots and jests are stamped upon the finest 
specimens of confectionery ; checra or the parched beaten, rice is 
made out of the kernels of cocoanuts, Jind a hundred transformations 
and illusions are practised upon the commonest articles ; ships and 
gardens and houses and railway trains and ornaments are made 
with the stuff used to sweeten the pan-leaf. The beauty and skill 
of the designs would amuse, if not amaze, Europeans. 

All this is the fancy work of the Hindu female. But there is 
holier work before her. On the sick bed her attendance is priceless ; 
she seems to be formed by nature for the office of a nurse. Cool, 
patient, and self-denying for days and nights together, she hangs 
over the object of her solicitude ; nothing escapes her eagle eye ; 
every need of the patient is anticipated. Indeed the devotion and 
strength of character manifested on such occasions by the affec- 
tionate creature prove more efficient means of the patient's recovery 
than the prescriptions of the doctor. The rich who are thrown 
^pon the attentions of their servants during severe illness seldom 
survive ; the poor whose wives are their sole attendants on the 
sick bed generally escape death. 

The third division of my subject, viz,, the employment of the 
poorer classes of women, embraces a large range. The multitude 



of their occupations baffles the attempt to describe them faithfully, 
There is not a department of industry in which the tall houy 
Bengali woman of the lower ranks is not to be found. In towns 
mercantile firms dealing in seed produce, in mustard, in linseed, 
or in rice, give employment to myriads of Hindu women 
in their godowns. They clean, and winnow, and husk, and per- 
form various other duties connected with the commercial enterprise 
of the city. They are largely employed besides in excavating tanks 
and canals and in house-building. They carry weights of the 
lighter descriptions, pound brick dust or soorki, weave baskets, s])in 
cotton, make ropes, and perform delicate duties in steam and 
other manufactories. The bulk of women in Europe, who have 
to provide their subsistence by manual labour, are confined to the 
needle. But in India, where sewn clothes are worn only by the 
rich, this branch of female industry is wholly unknown. But the 
vast field of the small trade is open to Indian women instead. 
They sell fish and they, sell vegetables ; they keep shops and stalls, 
and the system of caste gives the female members of the various 
castes a monopoly of certain trades. Thus the barber's wife is very 
profitably occupied in paring the nails of the ladies of the zenana 
and in painting their feet and fingers with the red dlta. The 
washerwoman does a good stroke of business in her line ; the meh- 
trani defies competition. The wife of the Brahmin has the exclusive 
privilege of being employed as cook ; the dairy woman sells milk 
with as largo a mixture of water as she chooses, for her place is 
guaranteed to her by her caste ; the weaver woman sells clothes ; and 
the professional dancing girl amuses the zenana with songs and 
fantastic evolutions of the body. There arc female doctors also 
who undertake to cure the diseases of infants by charmed 
waters and charmed oils and herbs and incantations. There is 
a class besides of feminine match-makers, who derive large gains 
by procuring advantageous marriages for families, the fees re- 
alised by them in various forms being considerable. The business 
was formerly the monopoly of a professional class of men called 
Ghutiucksj but the influence of the Hindu female has so re- 
markably increased of late in the disposal of the weightier con- 
cerns of domestic life, that the men, who necessarily had no access 
to the zenana, have been superseded by female members of the craft, 
and have almost passed away from cities and large towns. There 
is a class of women again, who go about from house to house ex- 
changing looking-glasses, and combs, and brass and stone plates 
and pots, for old clothes, faded lace, and worn-out shawls. In the 
country the generality of poor women live by cleaning rice, draw- 
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ing^ water, or hiring themselves as casual servants to well-to-do 
families. A large number are employed also in farm work and agri- 
cultural pursuits. The women dig and hoe and weed and harvest, 
and the gains of su<di simple occupations suffice to provide their 
simpler food and clothing. There is not much distress observable 
in their condition, because their wants are remarkably few, and 
luxury is a thing of which they do not know the name. By 
the natural courtesy of the Bengali mind, female labourers are 
very mildly treated ; for to raise hands against a woman is con- 
sidered to be a sinful as well as an unmanly act. 

It will be seen from the foregoing hurried sketch of the 
occupations of Bengali women that, with the sole exeeption of tlie 
women of the richest families in the city, the softer sex in Bengal 
are most agreeably and usefully employed. The Hindu wife not 
only obeys and loves, but also cherishes her husband, thereby ful- 
filling the marriage vow to the very letter. There is room indeed 
for improvement ; a great deal of refinement could be introduced 
into Ber manners ; she may be put upon higher descriptions of work. 
But that change in her destiny cannot be at once e/rected. Her 
surroundings must be altered before her habits can be safely or sure- 
ly meddled with. There is a large spice of domesticity in her exist- 
ing composition. It is to be feared it will pass away or be lost 
to a great extent, if other elements are introduced. 

But the naked selfishness that may dictate a perpetuation 
of existing conditions is inconsistent with progress. Ideas have 
been introduced into the Hindu mind which, when fully developed, 
will chafe and batter against existing restraints. We must be 
prepared for the crisis that awaits us. The bulk of female work suits 
exactly the current state of Bengali life, an inactive state to 
which motion is imparted only by the demands of the senses. The 
Bengali people arc content now to eat and to sleep. But the time 
IS coming when these will be deemed only subordinate enjoyments. 
The mind will demand its food as strenuously by and by as the body 
liow does, and a re-adjustment of female occupations must inevitably 
then be made. All the professions and duties, it will be observed, 
are more or less developed in the general class of Hindu women with 
the sole exception of that of teacher. That there is ample room for 
such a prolession, who will deny ? Many destitute widows of the 
higher castes whose occupation is essentially menial at the pre- 
sent moment, who draw water and clean rice or perform the pain- 
ful drudgeries of the cooking-room, would be glad indeed to 
exchange this mode of life for the more honorable occupation of 
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a teacher. If schools are established in the villages contiguous to the 
metropolis, for it would not be safe to extend the experiment fur- 
ther inwards, on moderate scales, for the education of the class 
referred to with a view to their training, as teachers, numbers will 
be found able and willing to profit by the opportunity. But the 
male element should be rigidly excluded from these schools, and a 
character imparted to them through the co-operation of the heads 
of the villages, of the strictest respectability. Female teachers thus 
trained will be a new power in Hindu sociology. Their services 
will be eagerly sought for as governesses in the families of the 
rich and even of those of the middle classes ; they will impart a 
tone to the entire sex, a holy and an intellectual tone now sadly 
wanted. It will become the fashion soon enough to have a tutoress 
in the establishmcTit of each household, and if the Bengal Social 
Science Association can be the means of promulgating such a 
fashion, the gain to refinement and civilization will be such as to 
entitle it to the lasting gratitude of the human race. 

Babu Shamachuen Siecae expressed his general concurrencef in the 
remarks which were contained in the paper. 

Babu XissoEY CiiAND MiTTEA had much pleasure in testifying to the 
correctness of the photograpli of domestic life— not perhaps a very flattering 
one— which had been presented to the Association. There was a proverb 
about a bird fouling its own nest, but he would rather liken the writer to the 
skilful surgeon who only probed the wound to heal it. The Hindus Imd 
one great virtue which the paper had brought out. Charitv was a conspi- 
cuous trait in the national character, and provision was made for the poor 
in all parts of the country. 

The Hevd. J. Long thought that, a Poor Law would nevertheless 
be soon recpiired in Bengal — not perhaps for the sake of professional beg- 
gars, hut for a class above them who had greater claims to consideration. 



[.^Popular Bengali Provcrlsj iUmtratlng the social coniliiion and 
opinions of the rgotSy worhhig classes, and women 
of Bengal, B/j the Reverend J. Long. 

[Read on the 30tli Jamuiry 1B08.] 

The literature of Proverbs is in the present day assuming an 
important position among the agencies for sounding the depths of 
popular opinion and feeling, and as one of the best clues to tlie 
labyrinths of thought among the masses. Arclibishop 'french, 
DTsraeli, Bohn, and a host of writers, have ])nblished works on 
the subjects, which have gained a wide circulation. Lord Bacon, 
three centuries ago, said, Proverbs serve not only for ornament 
and delight, but also for action and civil uses, as being tlie edge 
tools of speech which cut and penetrate the knots of business and 
alFairs.^^ The truth of this has been exemplified in the Proverbs of 
Solomon, the Edda of the Scandinavians, the Poems of Hesiod, tho 
writings of Cicero, down to the period of Krasimis, Scaligcr, and a 
host of writers in ditlercnt parts of Europe and Asia. 

I have made a collection of more than 5,000 Bengali Proverbs;* 
a great number of which have been collected from tho zenana, 
which is always tho strong-hold of Native life and opinion. These 
Proverbs have ])een in current use for centuries, and show — in 
opposition to a common notion — that the Bengali was a nervous • 
and expressive language centuries ago ; in fact the style that is 
now coming into use among educated Native authors is pretty 
similar to that which prevailed for centuries before the English 
held a foot of land in the country. Many of them date probably 
from the era of Bulal Sen a thousand years ago. I give here a 
selection to show what treasuries remain in this folk-lore repository. 

Tho Bengal ryot has been called a dumb animal ; he is cer- 
tainly a very patient one, for he seldom kicks against his oppres- 
sors; he has been consigned not only to serfdom, but to what 
generally accompanies it — ignorance, and on one ground that he 
is too stupid to learn, and that money for hi.s education is only 
flung into a Serbonian bog. Now, that the Bengal ryots and 
working classes are not naturally stupid, but have great powers of 


* A selection from them is now passing through the press. 
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discrimination and observation, could, we think, bo shown from 
the information regarding plants and animals they acquire in 
every-day life, as well as from what forms the subject of our pre- 
sent essay, the proverbs, which express, as Proverbs generally do, 
shortness, sense, and salt, confirming the truth of what Disraeli 
says on this subject : — Proverbs, those neglected fragments of 
wisdom which exist among all nations, still offer many interesting 
objects for the studies of the philosopher and the historian ; and 
for men of the world still open an extensive school of human life 
and manners/^ 

Caste. 

Caste is gone and the stomach not filled. When a man has 
sacrificed his principles without gaining any advantage. 

The nightingale lays its eggs in the crowds nest^ but aflcrwanh 
the young ones act according to their natural disposition. 

When you like apersouy what care you whether he is a sweeger 
or basket-maker ? ** 

Notice a dog and heHl leap on your neck. 

Though yon sing filthy songs on its banks, the Canges is not 
defiled \ a world of graises to the wicked, they will not be gentle. 

Doctors and Lawyers. 

Doctors in Bengal, as elsewhere, come in for their share of 
popular sarcasm. 

An ignorant doctor is as bad as Tama, the god of death. 

The death of one hundred patients makes a man a doctor ; 

The death of one thousand patients makes a man a physician. 

This quack is only equal to a coiv doctor. 

Once a patient and a physician ever after. 

The healthy man fears not the doctor. 

Lawyers, too, have their share. 

The Judge is changed, not so his decision. 

The facility for litigation is denoted by 

The Judged door is open. 

During the trial the Judge is a Kdzi, when it is over, he is a 
pdji (or fool),* 

* Sic. When tlie work is finished the cari)enter is a scoundrel j or the river 

crossed and God forgotten. 
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He u a shell cutter's sa^v. This cuts both ways, like attorneys 
who act for both plaintiff and defendant. So the English proverb : — 
Keeping with the hare, running with the hound, 

. Domestic Lr^K. 

Who has no mother and whose wife is foul -mouthed, his house is 
like a jungle. 

Where there are brothers there is dirision ; referring to the 
quarrels about family pro])erty. 

jl/y husband cannot give me rice for food, 

But he is clever In thumping me. 

Mg home is a dish to bake me in. 

A man beaten bg his wife no more tells it than he does his 
losses. 

I cannot see with patience a twinkling lamp or a prging 
husband. 

•No clothes to the back, a veil on the head. 

IllSTOltlCAL. 

The Bengalis have generally little knowledge of or taste for 
history. Of ilie Mahrattas who desolated Bengal a century and a 
half ago, there is little trace except in these Proverbs : — 

Bargir-hdngam (the outrages of the Mahrattas). 

The Mahratta and his armg crossed the Thimuda, 

Of the Musulrnans there are a lew — 

The Mutlah runs as far as the mosqne. 

Ash the Kdzl, the IHtidn has no hotidags. 

hi mg mind X am a Sikh ; 

Yet I carrg a briek under mg arm. 

Ridiculing the poor and proud Moslem nobles — 

Like a Hindu's cow or a Mnsu/mau'.s bastard. 

One is of little use, the other vicious and contemptible / 

Imaoery. 

Like all Orientals the Bengali ryot loves to illustrate ethical 
truths through the medium of imagery. There is much poetic prose 
in the language of the eommou people. The following are some 
specimens : — 

An upstart boasting of his family. 

A devotee of gesterdag with his top^knot down to his heels. 
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The French system of equality does not find much favor in the. 
patriarchal system of the East — 

Are the Jive jlngen equal ? 

On the evil effects of gain won by oppression — 

The anfs wings increase to its own destruction. 

The friendship of the wicked is a dam of sand. 

The bondage of the Mahdjan or creditor is expressed by 
A goat tied up is at the will of even a child, 

A mere plodder or drudge is an oilman^ s ox. 

The man who cares little for his parents when living, yet spends 
much money on their shradh or funeral ceremony — 

While alive he gives not a slap of his Jingers for him. 

When dead he covers his head with fragrant grass. 

Poor people wishing for fine furniture, &c.-^ 

Living in a hovel in a rice Jield, 

Wishing for a bedstead. 

An useless gift is denoted by giving a blind cow to a Brahmin^^ 

The difficulty of separating things when once united is expressed by 
Sand mixed up with molasses. 

Old women proud of their ornaments — 

A gray head decorated with vermilion spots, 

A fellow without shame — 

A crow with its bill cut off. 

Uncertain affection — 

A wiieVs love. 

Applying different treatment according to the persons you have 
to deal with — 

The palm thrives when its leaves are kept unclejt. 

The date thrives when its leaves are cut. 

Even if taken up to heaven ^ the pedal would continue to hud- 

the rice, ■ ‘ 

Were a woman to go to heaven^ she would take her cow with hei\ 
As long as he does not see the devil, he does not use Ram s 
name,* 

In separating the hair from the blanket nothing r mains. 

Water never mixes with oil. 

The Blacksmith knows what he will make of the iron. 

* So when the devil was ill, the devil a monk would be, when the devil was welt 
the devil a monk was he. 
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A looking glass^ in the hand of a monkey. 

Which is more useful^ the nose or the breath ? 

He is a dwarf yet he tries to catch the moon. 

He cuts at the root^ yet waters the lop. 

Having an Almanac^ yet guessing lucky days. 

Using a looking glass to look at 07ie*s bracelets. 

An ox without a tail pushing at an elephant. 

The sieve says to the needle^ You have a large hole. 

The poor man^s word like the tortoise* s head. 

The birdlime falls on the moustache. 

They pour oil into the mouth. 

Sprinkling salt on a wound ^ — ^like " JoVs comforters/^ 

One is impaled ; 

Another counts the joints of the stake. 

Any one that has seen a crowd of Bengalis watching a fire 
without lending any aid, can understand this — 

, Commence with putting on a load of cottony you may after’, 
ward\ make the man draw a harrow. 

Inserting the thin edge of the wedge — 

Milk once drawn re-enters not the dug,^ 

What^s done is done — 

The Churuck Puja is spoiled by many devotees. 

So, too many cooks spoil the broth. 

He caught a frog, hut broke his stick. 

In promise placing the nioon in your hands. 

He whose relation has been devoured by an alligator y is terrijied 
when he sees a log. 

So, a burnt child dreads the fire. * 

Unless there be crowSy will there be no morning ? alluding to 
those who think a work cannot be accomplished without them. 

The bore is come up the river y therefore punish the potter. 

So, the Godwin Sands and Tentcrdcn steeple. 

Knowledge. 

Knowledge is valued to a certain extent as is shown by the 
40,000 vernacular village schools in Bengal and Behar. 

As is the mastery so the scholar. 

If the buttermilk be soWy the cocoanut splits. 

If the bamboo is not bent when young^ when of fall age it 
*sakes a harsh sound. 
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Miscellaneous. 

A body with an ugly nosey yet named loins' eye. 

The lame man's foot slips in the hole. 

If the stomach he empty^ blushing is of no consequence. 

Going to Qeyton for a few grains of turmeric. 

Weeding out the rogues, the village is a desert. 

Like digging a well when the house is on fire. 

Scented oil on the head, the body so fdthy as to drive away sleep. 
The sight of a horse makes the traveller lame. 

When , a foot tries to be witty y he gives yon a stroke with 
his scythe. 

The fool not knowing how to walky cries out the rogd is rough. 

Is there a fellow so stupid as to wish to hear a thingy when he 
cgn see it ioith his otvn eyes ? 

Droppings from his own thatch drown him , yet he would crosx 
the ocean. 

You can never tame the wild. 

Oil and water can never mix. 

Can the fishing boat hold the ship/a mast / 

Natural Affection. 

No people exceed the Hindus in the strength of their natural 
affections ; even sati^' was regarded, like duelling in Europe, as a 
ppint of honor. 

Who venerates his mother gains salvation. 

Happiness is found in the mother's bosom. 


Oppression. 

The relation of the carving knife to the pumpkin. 

The love the M'usulman has to his fowf 
The same the Zemindar has to the ryoty 
So the English*, As sheep fattened for the slaughter. 

The twig is harder than its parent bamboo. Showing that minor 
agents are more oppressive than the principals. 

The tiger killing the cow. 

No gain, but the punch of a stick. 
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Talking, pratituue. 

That the Bengali is too much a race of talkers is acknowledged 
in the following : — 

In talk a tiger, in JigMlug a lizard. 

Lazy in work, imwerfd in eating, in word he seh every thing 
on fire, ^ 

Bengalis have been accused of having neither gratitude nor a 
word for it in their language, though there are such ‘terms as 
KHtagyata, the sense of a favor. — Niinakliarain one who destroys 
his salt. 

Whose food he eats, his praises he sings. 

Whose salt he eats, his qualities he respeks. 

Truth, Honesty. 

\t is only the shrimp who moves haekwavd. 

The house of Yam (Death) is a razor* s edge. 

For the douhle minded there is no salvation. 

The thief and the hog go the same road. 


Women. 

Women of course are treated very sarcastically — 

W oman*s cunning brings on a deluge of destruction. 

Woman eats twice as much as a man. And is four times as 
cunning. 

W )men are never straightforward. 

Tell a woman a secret, she ivill publish it, 

A woman with a high forehead, long teeth, crooked feci, whoever 
marries her, destroys three generations. 

Like the boasting of the chaukidar fuforc Ids wife. 

It ‘ is only when a woman dies and is turned to ashes, that we 
know certainly she is free from fault. 

He gets no place in the assembly, 

On returning home he thrashes his tvife. 

The wife recognises not the Brahman in the husband. 

So the English, Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 
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Babu Geeesh Chunder Ghose said that Bengali literature abound- 
ed in proverbs, and that weddings were a fruitful source of them, it being 
the custom for the bridesmaids to exhibit their wit in this way, and to 
test severely the intellect of the bridegroom by asking him to explain 
them. There was one proverb, however, which the writer had erroneously 
translated. “ During the trial the judge is a Kazi, when it is over, he is 
a fool.” The true meaning of the proverb was this : speaking of a selfish 
and ungi’ateful man, “ When he wants anything from me, he treats me 
like a judge, but when ho has got it, I am nobody at all.” 

Babu.Shamachtjrn Sircar supported the writer in his opinion that 
Bengali literature was of no recent date. The Ramayana dated back several 
centuries, and he (the speaker) had seen Bengali Sanads which were 
some hundred years old. At the same time prose writing was doubtless 
of later d^te than poetry. 

The Revd. Mr. Loeg said he had not been able to find any proverbs 
relating to the English compiest of the country, and he should be glad 
to be made acquainted with any which existed. 



ECONOMY AND TRADE. 

^.-^SialiHics of Agnctdhre in Bengal, Bg H. Beverley, M, A, 

[ Read on the Slst March 18C8. ] 

The want of trustworthy agricultural statistics has long been 
felt to be a crying evil in Lower Bengal ; and the subject was 
therefore very properly one of the first to engage the attention of 
this Association. In October last, tlie Council prepared and cir- 
culated a series of questions bearing upon the state of agriculture 
in this country and the condition of the agricultural classes. 
Replies have been received from thirty different quarters, and in the 
following paper an endeavour has been made to exhibit, in as clear 
a light as possible, the general results which may be deduced from 
them. To prevent misconception, however, it should perhaps first 
be explained that, although very valuable information may doubt- 
less Ue collected and made public by such an Association as this, 
it is not to be expected that any complete returns can result from 
a purely voluntary agency. The Association has, of course, no 
means of compelling information ; it can only ask assistance from 
its members and friends, and can only receive just so much as the^ 
choose to afford it. The difficulty of collecting information in this 
country, even in official walks of life, is proverbial. It may well ' 
be illustrated by the case of the Collector of a certain district in 
Bengal, who at the time of the late famine addressed two hundred 
and fifty of the most influential zemindars and others in the dis- 
trict, requesting them in the most courteous terms to visit him 
and discuss the prospects of the season. He received no more 
than thirteen replies, and not a single individual ener came to seo. 
him. It is satisfactory, therefore, to observe that the Association 
has received as many as thirty papers in answer to its enquiries 
regarding the agriculture of Bengal. It is quite .possible that 
more replies may yet be received (and the Association will be 
very glad to receive them), but it is only fair to those gentlemen 
who have so promptly complied with the Society's request that 
an abstract of their labours should be laid before the Association 
without further delay. 

Nature and Extent of -the Crops. 

The first subject on which information was requested related 
to agricultural statistics properly so called, the number and rota- 
tion of crops, the proportion of land occupied by different ■descrip- 
' 13 . 
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tions of produce, and the means of renewing the productive powers 
of the soil, whether by a system of fallows or otherwise. The 
replies on this head, which have been received, are somewhat con- 
flicting, and they are not so complete as to render any minute 
■ analysis of them of any value or importance. It may be stated, 
generally, as indeed is probably well known already, that the 
great staple produce of the country is rice^ the cultivation of which 
occupies at least three-fourths of the culturable area of Bengal 
Proper, onedialf of that in Bchar, and nearly the whole of Orissa. 
In Bengal there are two crops of rice ; the Aiis, whieh is sown in 
June and reaped in September, and the Aman^ sown also in June, 
transplanated in August, and reaped in December. The proportion 
of the Am to the Ama)i varies in different districts, depending Upon 
the level of the soil relative to the water supply. In. Nuddea and 
Jessore this proportion would appear to be as nearly as possible 2 to 1. 

The Am lands are invariably sown afterwards with a cold weather 
crop, and they are in certain localities allowed- to lie fallow, — in jfud- 
dea and Comercolly for two or three years after every three succes- 
sive years of cultivation — in Jessore, for one year after two years' 
cultivation. The Am, an lands, on the other hand, do not always 
yield a second crop during the year, and, as a rule, they are never 
allowed to lie fallow ; but the localities in which a system of fal- 
lows prevails would appear to be very limited. In most districts 
the soil is so rich that, without cither fallows or manure, it 
yields crop after crop, year after year, \vfthout ever being 
exhausted. 

Of the other crops grown besides rice, indigo is perhaps the 
most important in Bengal, occupying in some districts as much as 
one-cighth of the culturable area. Sugar-cane, mulberry, chillies, 
tobacco, and jute arc also grown during the rains in about equal 
proportions. The cold weather crops are oil-seeds (which occupy 
about five-eighths of the land), pulses (one-fourth), and gtain 
(one-eighth). 

The greater part of the Shdli or rice land in Bengal yields 
hut one crop in the year. Some of the Saneh lands, on the other 
hand, are said to yield as ma^y as three successive crops in the year. 
Moreover, two crops are often sown simultaneously on the same 
land. ^ Thus in Midnapore hhesdri is sown in paddy-fields, and sudr^ 
gunja is grown with indigo. In Hooghly ieora (a kind of pulse) 
grows simultaneously with paddy. • In Tipperah sJiatya is sown with 
the Am paddy. In Nuddea arhar and kaldi are grown with the 
Am paddy, and rai, malar ^ and kaldi with Indigo. In Bancoorah 
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wheat or peas are grown with mustard, barley or gram with 
linseed, and cotton with gram. The yield of each is never so great 
as if the crop were sown singly, but the aggregate of the two is 
greater than one, and with two simultaneous crops a return of some 
sort is made more certain. 

In Behar the kharif lands, forming about ti-ths of the whole 
area of the province, produce but one crop in the year, \fiiMy,janerd 
or kaldi. This is also called the AgJuin i crop. On other lands there 
are two crops, the Bhddoiciy consisting j an erdy marway and ^aihi 
paddy, and then the rahiy or cold weather crops of seeds, wheat, 
barley, and poppy. In some parts khesdri is sown on paddy lands 
as in Bengal, and reaped in the following March or April. Fallows 
apjHar to be almost unknown. 

Rice is, of course, the great crop of Orissa. Mr. Barton, an 
official of some experience in the province, whose statements may 
be relied on, estimates that there must be at least twenty different 
kind^ of rice grown there. There arc three crops — 

(1) . The Sarudy sown in May and June, and cut in Januaiy. 

This is the great crop of the province, and is sown on 
the best land. 

(2) , The Beall, sown also in May and reaped in October, 

after which pulses are grown on the same land. 

(3) . The Dalna, sown from December to February, and 

reaped about three months afterwards.* This crop can 
only be grown on lands which arc easily inundated. 

Arhar is sown on hi^ land and not on paddy land at all. 
Sugar-cane on Beall land. Tobacco, of which there is a good deal 
grown in Pooree, oh the river banks. The only crops which are 
sown simultalieously in Orissa arc ■ mandia and kaldi, and kulthi 
and phesu, • 

“Land when once brought into cultivation,” writes Mr. Barton, 
“is never allowed to lie fallow, but is cropped as long as it 
^^will bear. Fallow land in the strict sense of the term is 
unknown. Only \vhen sugar-cane is grown, land is sometimes 
^'allowed to rest for a year or two, as the ryots have a firm belief 
that this crop exhausts the land much.^^ 

In going through these pa^rs, it is curious to remark the 
gieat difference which is reported in the yield of the soil in adjacent 
^tricts. lu Bancoorah a bcegah appears to yield 16 maunds of 
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paddy; in Maunbhoom 5 or 6 only; in Midnapore 10 maunds; 
and in Hoo^hly 16. In Tipperah the yield appears to be only 
5 maunds. These statements regarding the average produee of various 
crops have been reduced to a tabular form in the Appendix, but an 
attempt will be made in some future number to render the Stateracui* 
more accurate’ and complete. 

Agency employed in Cultivation. 

The next point on which the Council solicited information 
regarded the agency by which the cultivation of the soil is carried 
on. And, generally speaking, the result of our enquiries goes to 
show that almost the whole of the land in Bengal is held and culti- 
vated in small patches by families or individual ryots, who use Ihcir 
own cattle and implements for the purpose. Such a class as the 
capitalist-farmers of England appears to be altogether .unknown 
in this country. At the same lime cases are reported in which hired 
labour is employed to work with the capital, and under the dir^^ction 
of, the master ryot. High caste Brahmin and Rajput ryots in 
Behar and elsewhere employ hired labour in this way, and a zemin- 
dar frequently in this manner himself holds and cultivates his own 
Kdmut land. Our Maunbhoom correspondent mentions, as a curious 
fact, that while Brahmins and such like would sooner resort to 
beggary than lose caste by handling a plough^ yet they do not 
scruple to use the hoddli (spade), to dig the earth, and aid the 
ploughman in other ways. But they religiously abstain from them- 
selves touching«the plough, which is worked by hired labourers. 

It is the fact, too, that many of the Bengalis who are engag^ 
in public offices or business in and arouhd Calcutta hold and culti- 
vate land by means of hired labour in the surrounding districts; 
the operations being superintended by a sort • of head-servant or 
bailiff^ and the master-farmer himself visiting the land from time 
to tim§. This practice, it is believed, is not uncommon in the 
district of Hooghly. 

The average size of a ryot^s holding appears to vary from 3 or 
4 acres in Lower Bengal and Orissa to 5 and 6 acres in Behar. 
The reason of the smaller comparative holdings in the districts 
of Hooghly, Burdwan, and the 24-PergunnahsSs attributed to the 
scarcity of, and consequent competition for, land. The holding may 
either be taken in the name of a single ryot or in the names of two 
or three of the same family, but the opinion seems to be general 
that beyond the joint family, there is no attempt at combination m 
the taking and cultivating of land. An ' exception to this 
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mentioned Jby a correspondent from Micinapore, who writes 
, family consisting of female and minor members only, joins with 
“another or other families having able-bodied mab members.’^— 
And again, '^in eases in whicli the zemindar docs not like to# 
“divide an entire ryots take the land in combination, 

“ each of them being jointly and severally liable for th(i rent/’ 
But in such a case oiir Jessore correspondent adds, that the ryots 
immediately divide the lands among themselves. 

In Orissa Mr. Barton says that this combination of ryots has 
lately become considerable, in consequence of the impoverishment of 
the people* by the famine. 

Mr. Barton also mentions a peculiar method of cultivation * 
which is common in Pooree : The owner of the land makes it over 
to a ryot, who gives all the labour and ))ays to the owner part of 
'Hhe produce in kind. This compact is known as Mag. There 
are two sorts of it; viz,^ Snvja hhmjy when the particular amount 
“to fte given is defined, and Bhnll hhag^ when the cultivator gets 
one-half of the produce and the owner of the land the other 
“half.” Mr. Barton would appear to imply that the capital is 
found by the land-owner, and if so, the system would appear to be the 
pure mUayer system of Italy and Prance. Similarly, in Bengal, if 
a ryot’s exceeds the quantity he can cultivate himself, he 
either makes over a portion to a neighbour on the condition of an 
equal division of produce, or sub-lets it. In the former case some- 
times the ryot finds the seed for the land as well as the rent ; 
hut generally the actual cultivator finds the whole of the capital 
as W^cll as the labour required, the superior ryot paying the rent 
only. In regard to certain crops, the cultivation of which is 
lupre expensive, as sugar-cane and potatoe, the share of the superior 
ryot in this arrangement is one-third only, and this is called the 
ieoih system. A similar practice would seem to be known in Maun- 
hhoom, but our correspondent’s meaning is not very intelligible ; 

“ Some people cultivate by admitting ryots to shares, who grow the 
“ produce at their own expense and labour y the owners of the land 
“being satisfied with only one-third of the produce, the cattle and ’ 
“ implements being their own. The proportion between such pro- 
"prietors and cultivators is supposed to be Jth and fth.” * 

Eegulation op Rents. 

The rent of the holding is mainly regulated by custom, “ It 
" is only when a piece of land is particularly fertile,” wjdtes Babu 
Jaddnath Rai of Kishnaghur, “ or when it possesses peculiar advan- 
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tagcs of situation, {hat there is any <Jompetition for.it. Ordinarily 
rents are paid accordinjj^ to a certain established niriJch, made out 
“ from time to time in accordance with tlie supposed productive pow- 
“ ers of the land. There are fixed niriJchs for each pergunnah, and 
“in 'uthbundi' tenures, a ryot can cultivate as much land as bo 
“ pleases on paying rent according to the niriUt. Ihit the case is not 
“the .same with jummas, which arc generally let out at much less 
“ than the fixed ninlch. Consequently there is a. good deal of eom- 
“ petition for them, and tlie rents are regulated accordingly. AYhen 
there is any competition for nthhuudiii^^wwxc^ the ryot would rather 
“ pay the zemindar something in the shape of saldmi than jiay a 
“ eowri above the fixed Jiirikh, 

“l^he way in which tlu; ninlch is changed is worthy of remark ; 
^‘When a Medial passes from one to another by ijara, putni, or 
“sale, the nirikh is generally changed. The ijjiradar, putnidar, or the 
“ new purchaser summons the principal ryots to his zemindarry 
“cutcherry, and informs them of his wish to enhance the 
“ either in the name of ijdradari or 2 ^^iin{dari, or some other sort of 
“contribution. If the ryots agree, the rates are at once increased; 
“ othei*wise he uses every means, legal or illegal, to harass them 
“ till they yield to his wishes. When a zemindar is a monied or 
“influential man, and needs not to let out his estate in or 
he generally levies some sort of contribution, either Chttnda 
^^or Maihuty at intervals when the ryot appears to be in good cir- 
“cumstanccs. These and MaiJtuffi are realized 

for some years, that is to say, they are only exacted from those 
who are in a position to pay them easily, and not from such as arc 
“ in bad circumstances. Tliis state of things continues until the 
“zemindar can realize the whole amount without any murmur on 
“the part of the ryots, when he thinks it expedient to incorporate it 
“ with the former rent. The village lands are then measured again, 
and the rents fixed according to an increased niriJeh,^* 

* Of Pooree Mr. Barton writes as follows : — “ Competition for 
“ land exists, but it is local rather than general, being chiefly confined 
“ to the village to which the land belongs. Custom, however, I 
“ believe J:o have the chicfinfluencein the regulation of rent. With 
regard to that, all land is stereotyped into one of three kinds, and an 
“ Oorya will seldom give more than its own stated rent for each kind. 
They are thus known among the ryots : — 

“ (1). Sardar, literally the whole price. This is paid for the 
“ best rice land, being Bs, 3-8 to lis. 4 a bcegah. 
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"(2). Buffadar, somewhat short of the full price, about 
Ks. 2-8 a beegah. 

<‘(3). Kamdafj low-price land, fetching only Rs. 1-1 a beegah. 

'' River banks often let at Rs. 8 a beegah, and even more. Rut 

Ooiya ryot first asks as to the kind of land, and when he is told 
“ that, the rent is a matter of course.” 

In Jessore there is said to be great competition for land. The 
'^demand for it is ‘ ver// h'lghJ Tliis is the best cultivated district 
“in Bengal. Every pergunnah has its fixed rate of rent, but this 
“competition among the ryots often proves very injurious to them 
“ by enhancing the ratc.^^ 

Extknt of the Ryot^s Rksoujic’ks. 

'^Thc capifal of a ryot,^^ writes Rabu Jadumitli Rai, '' usually 
“ confists of his hoiisc, a kutcha biiilding lliatchod with straw, worth 
“Rs. 20 or 25, a cow-shed, worth Rs. 10 or 15, a ])air or two of oxen, 
“worth Rs. 30 to Rs. fiO, and his agricultuVal iin])leinents. Those are 
“a m.eda (harrow), valued at Rs. l-S, a ])I<)ugli worth Re. 1, a moije 
“ (or levelling instrument) 2 annas, a spade or l-oddli Rs. 1-4, a nirani 
“ (or weeding instrument) 2 annas, and a htsfia or reaping instru- 
“ merit 6 annas, or!fls. 4-0 in all. The capital of a ryot, therefore, 
“ varies between Rs. 05 and lls. 105.^^ 

We have similar replies from other districts. In Monghyr 
“ an average ryot generally keeps 2 ploughs, 4 bullocks, a kodal, 
“ a Jchnrpa, a couple of hasioaXy and some stored produce. This is 
“ predicated of a ryot in easy circum stances, but a poor ryot has 
“only his one plough, a pair of bullocks, tikodaly kJinvpa and haswa. 
He has no stored produce and never any available money.” 

Mr. Barton writes of Pooroc : — “ A ryot usually, lias two bul- 
“ locks, a plough, a cail;, a spade, and a barrow. Ihe barrow, however, 
is only a block of wood on which the ryot stands while the bullocks 
drag it — a fairly difficult gymnastic feat! A gpod many ryots 
store grain, but it is only that of the current year, and is always 
sold off by the end of the year. This remark applies only to well- 
to-do ryots, of whom I am glad .to say there a re many in this 
district, especially in the (jovernment Estate of Khurda. The 
poorer ryots sell off the grain as soon as it is threshed. The house 
in which a ryot lives is chiefly his own. His cow-house is under 
the same root, and is generally that part of the house which is 



" next ilie street. Few ryots have money, but in some villag^es there 
are enterprising ryots, who save a rupee or two, and trade oa it 
with their neighbours/^ 

In Maunblioom the ryots are perhaps worse off than elsewhere, 
but there is one article which the poorest are not without, that is 
a charpoy matted with ropes. "’Strange, yet true,^^ writes our cor- 
respondent, " a ryot never lays himself down on the bare ground.^^ 

Employment of hired or borrowed labour. 

The holding of a ryot being so restricted, it is not often that 
he has to look for extra labour beyond the limits of his own family 
eircle. Labour is, however, both lilrecl and borrowed to a consider-' 
able extent. In Orissa Mr. Earton estimates that one-half the 
labour employed in the cultivation of the. soil is hired and paid for. 
In an agricultural village of 60 families in Jessore, three indivi- 
duals only employed hired servants. The younger brothers of a 
wcll-to do ryot labour, while the eldest, the Mandal, direct and ( 
acts as superintendent, settling accounts witli the zemindar and 
mahajun. The number that employ hired labour, writes Babu 
Shishir Coomar Ghosc, may be estimated at six per cent. A Mid- 
naporc correspondent writes : — " It has been stated above that the 
" average extent of land actually cultivated by each ryot is 8 beegahs, 
but it is not to be therefore understood that \iQ/ilone cither ploughs 
"or irrigates, or reaps the whole.* When a ryot holds just so much 
** land as a single man can cultivate, the extra labour is borrowed, and 
" repaid by his own services ; but when the holding exceeds that 
" limit, the ryot must pay the labourers in money, and this payment 
varies from 1 anna to annas per diem. The charge for ploiigh- 

men is sometimes greater.” In the adjoining district of Bancoo- 
rah, the charge for ploughmen is stated to Jbe 2 annas per diem. 
In Maunbhoom the labourers arc paid in kind at the rate of four or 
five seers of paddy a day, and in this way a labourer may earn 
twelve maunds of paddy during the season. Others are paid by a 
fixed share of the produce. In Hooghly and 24-Pergunnahs, the 
wages of an agricultural labourer average from three annas to six 
annas per diem; The hire of a plough and yoke of oxen is four 
annas a day. 

Babu Bhugwun Chunder Bose thus writes from Tipperah 
" Generally the ryots have recourse to hired labour at the time 6i 
" ploughing and reaping. At the former season they keep one or 
" two servants, and at the latter as many as twenty or thirty, who 
" are employed at tho same time and paid in kind, each man 
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** allowed a bmidle of paddy. Bnt when a family consists of three 
or four individuals capalde of work, and is rich enough to possess 
two or three ploughs, hired labour is not employed. There exists 
a practice in Pergunnah Sarail, under which ryots holding distinct 
“ lands assist each other by the loan of ploughs and cattle as well 
as their own labom*. In some eases a money payment is made, 
and in oth«r the labour is exdiangcd.^^ 

But the Nuddea division would seem to be the locality in which 
this system of exchanging labour flourishes best. Babu Jadilnath 
Rai thus describes it: — Hired labour is not so conimon as the system 
of gdnlha ; it is only when a gdntha ciuinot be i'ormed, or when 
“ the urgency of the occasion requires the immediate employment 
of coolies, that recourse is had to hired daily labour. A gdntha 
“means a contract or combination formed among cultivators to 
“ assist each other by the mutual loan of labour and implements. 
“ Por exanaple, A possesses two pair of oxen and a plough ; he 
“ forijis a gdutha with five, six or ten others, all of whom come on 
“ a certain day to A^s land and work together for a fixed time. 
“On the second day B's land is taken up, and so on for five, six, 
“ or ten days. Almost all the processes of cultivation from plough- 
ing to reaping arc carried on by gdnlha. But one and the same 
gdntha does^ not exist from the commencement throughout. 
“ Separate gdnthas are formed among different i)arties from time to 
“ time, and it is only when A finds that ho eaunot form a gdnlha, 
‘'or that his fields will be overgrown with weeds before liis turn for 
“ the gdnlha comes, that ho is compelled to employ hired labour. 
‘‘ The obligation of the gdnlha is then sold to a stranger. The word 
^'gdnlha W perhaps a corruption of the Sanskrit word granthana, a 
“knot, from graniha^ to joiii.^^ 

In Behaf, where the ryots as a body would appear to be much 
better ofT and to cultivate larger holdings than in Bengal Proper, 
the employment of paid labourers is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. The well-to-do ryots keep their own harwdhds and kameeas, 
Jind others employ them from time to time, as required. They 
advance them a sum of money without interest, binding them to 
plough whenever wanted until the amount is repaid. lor each 
da3r^ s labour, they receive diet at the rate of two seers of grain 
per man. 

Functions op tiik Maiiajun. 

Such, however, is the irapeciuiiosity of the ordina^ Bengal ryot, 
that no cultivation can be earned on — nay, often life itself cannot 
he supported— without iho aid of the money-lender or mahajuri. 
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The replies to the Society's question show that there are very few 
ryots who arc altogether independent of the village mahajun. Tlie 
number of these exceptional cases is almost unanimously estimated 
at from one to six per cent, of the whole. In Tipperah only we are 
told that about half the ryots- of this Sub-division (Nasirnagar) 
have capital of their own and are independent of the mahajun/^ lu 
Maunbhoom the proportion of free and independent ryots is estimated 
at ^th. Eabu Prosono Coomar Sen says of Narail : — " The liigli 
price of paddy during the last few years has very much improved 
“ the condition of the ryots. Nearly a sixth of them have been 
rendered independent of the mahajun and j)ossess capital of their 
'^own." “The ryots no sooner become independent however/^ 
writes Babu Shishir Coomar Ghosc, than they themselves become 
“mahajuns in their turn.'^ Babu Joykisseii Mookerjea confirms 
this statement as regards the districts of Howrah, Burdwan, and the 
24-Pcrgunnahs. He estimates that nearly /(-ths of the ryots are 
independent ; about one-half have to borrow for half the year, and 
the rest are in a chronic state of indebtedness. A class of indepen- 
dent ryots has also sprung into existence, and appears to be on the 
increase in Hooghly, Burdwan, and Jessore. 

The assistance of the maJiajmi is given by way of advances, 
either by loans of money or of grain under the usurious hMi 
system. As a rule, it may be laid down that the latter is the more 
general shape which these advances take. Grain is required by the 
ryot for two purposes,- (1), for nced^ and (2), hx foody till the next crop 
is ripe. Grain advanced for seed is repayable at harvest time with 
100 per cent, in addition by way of interest. Grain advanced for 
food carries 50 per cent, interest. The distinction is very curious, 
and it is almost universal. It is curious, because it accords with 
the great distinction between productive and unj)roductive wealth. 
There are some minor differences, however, in the practice of the 
maJiajum in different districts, and as the subject is one of consider- 
able interest, it may be pardonable to quote at greater length from 
the replies which the Association has received : — 

Babu Jadunath Uai (of Kishnaghur) writes : — ^^Thc mahajuns 
“ advance paddy in measures that arc repaid in kind with 50 per 
cent, interest on the principal. The paddy or other kind of grain 
used for seed is repaid, increased by an equal quantity by way ol 
interest. There is no difference in the interest on account of the 
“ time of the advance ; for instance, paddy advanced in the month of 
April or May is repaid in the same manner, and with the same in- 
“ terest on the principal, as that advanced in August. The advance 
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“of paddy covers almost all the expenses of the ryot, except his rent, 
“ which is g^cnerally paid in money. The money ndvanced by the 
“miihajun torrent or casual expenses is repaid after the cold weather 
“ crops are reaped, with interest at the rate of IJ7 or 38 per cent.” 

Babu SMs/ilr Coomur G/iose writes of Jessore : — Paddy is ad- 
“ vanced in April, May, and June. Tlie ryot chooses his own time 
“ for repayment. He must pay within the year, and the interest 
“must be one-half of the quantity advanced, but he derives no 
“advantage from paying early, tor the charge is just the same. 
“Yet the ryots pay a larg*c part in July, and the rest in January, in 
order to maintain their credit.'^* 

“ In Midnaporc the advances of padd^ arc "cnondly made by 
“the zemindar, to whom the cro]> is hypothecaied in the first place 
“ for the rent, and in the next for repayment of t hese advances. The 
“rates of interest, or usury as it may lie termed, is, however, the 
“ sarge.^^ This is not always the case. Our Pancoorah correspondent 
says : — “Good zemindars generally advance money to their ryots to 
“avoid their going over to the village merchants, charging them 
“ 12 per cent, per annum. The pcojde thus not only get money at 
“ moderate rates of interest, but have the further advantage of being 
“ able to sell their own crop at market raies.^^ So jia]>u Hash 
Behary Bose of Khoolnu : — “ It is generally not from the mahajun, 
“ but from the zemindar, that the ryots take advances.'^ 

One of our Midnaporc correspondents states that if the 
advance is made in October, instead of in June, the amount 
is repaid with one-third only instead of with one-half in addi- 
tion, but this statement is not confirmed by any other writer. 
On the contrary Babu Gourdass Bysack states that the rate 
of interest varies in Maunbhoom inversely as the period for 
which the loan 4s advanced. “Mahajuns^ advances,^^ he writes, 
generally assume the shape of seeds and paddy ; the former 
for sowing, and the latter for the current consumption of the ryot. 
“ In rare cases money is lent. The former is repaid by 50 to 100 per 
^^cent., and the latter at an interest of 21 to 30 per cent, per annum. 
^*It depends upon the length of time for which the loan is sought; 

if it is taken in Assar, there is a longer prospect of interest and 
“ the charge is less. If at a later time, when the cultivation is in pro- 
gress, the interest is greater, but the figures above quoted arc rarely 
exceeded.^^ 


* [Query.— Is it uot rntUcr taken from them ?J 
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In Baucoorah also the rates of interest appear to be only half 
what they are further east. A zemindar of that district, Babu 
Radha Churn Gangooly, writes: — There are petty tradesmen in 
the villages here, who are assisted by the merchants of adjacent 
markets to advance money to the cultivators for which they gen- 
erally charge 24 per cent, per annum ; and when seed and food 
** are advanced, they are to return the articles in kind with 50 per 
cent, for seed, and 24. per cent, for food on the quantity advanced.” 

In Orissa the rate is generally 50 per cent. Mr. Barton writes 
The mahajun advances seed grain generally at the rate known as 
" deriy that is, the seed is to be repaid from the next crop, plus 50 
“ per cent, as interest. The deri compact is the general one on all 
loans of rice, but sometimes a shady ryot with a bad character is 
“ obliged to come under the shears of the do-put contract, or 100 
“ per cent, per annum. The ryot generally borrows paddy, but he 
sometimes indulges in the loan of money also.^^ 

In Bchar the ryot would appear to borrow money as often as 
grain, and the rates are much lower than in Bengal Proper, 
rarely indeed exceeding 24 per cent. A ryot wants grain for 
“seed,” writes our Monghyr correspondent, “and for his own use 
"during the cultivating season, July and August. He goes to the 
^'mahajun and gets a rupce^s worth. Suppose grain sells at 
" 50 seers, the mahajun gives him 45 seers only, and gets a bond for 
" Re. 1-4, It is agreed that the ryot repays him in December or 
"January in cash or in kind, which latter is taken at the then 
" maximum market rate. If perchance the ryot is unable to repay 
" within the stipulated time interest is charged on the balance at 
" the rate of 2 per cent, per mensem. If he borrows a nipee in 
cash he gives a bond for Re. 1-4, engaging to repay the amount 
" on the gathering of the crops in cash or in kind. The mahajun 
" generally prefers being repaid in kind.” 

As regards the rate of interest charged for these advances, it 
will be seen that the replies are most conflicting even for the same 
district; the rates given varying from 18 to 100 per cent. It may 
be gathered, however, that interest on money advances ranges from 
24 to 85 i per cent, while on paddy it is generally 50 per cent. After 
all, it must be remembered, as is remarlied by Babu Shishir Coomar 
Ghose the mahajun advances dried paddy, and gets new and moist 
" paddy in return. By this he loses Jth of his apparent profit, 
"which is thereby reduced to 37^ per cent,, as in the case of 
" cash advances. Another Jth is probably lost from the roguery 
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or poverty of his creditors. Of course there are some wlio are 
“ ruined by such transactions, but a profit of 25 per cent, on ad- 
‘‘ vanccs of paddy may be fairly expected.” 

Extent to which the ryot can uisciuRaR iiis oblkiations. 

How far the ryot is able to discharge his debt at tlie close of 
the season is a matter on which considerable dillerence of opinion is 
expressed. Priindfackf it mi^dit certainly l)e thou;^ht that, with a 
rate of interest varyinj^ from 25 to 50 per cent, upon tlie working; 
capital, the profits upon agriculture in this country must be very 
exceptional, to enable a ryot to liquidate the advances taken each 
year, besides paying wages and rent. Let ns, however, examine our 
authorities. On the one side we have replies such as those : “ The 
account between the ryot and the mahajun is always annually 
settled, Imt it is seldom a poor ryot yets his discharge. The debt 
“ continues for some time, until he is in a better position to meet 
tin? mahajun^s demands.” (Monghyr). “There is an account 
“ annually, but rarely complete discharge of deht*^ (Maunbhoom). 
“ The account is scarcely ecer settled at the end of the year with the 
“ mahajun. Generally the ryot pays ^ths of what ho owes, leaving 
“ a fourth unpaid. The ruinous interest keeps the ryot without 
“ interruption between the fangs of tlie usurer, where he sticks till 
he dies or has the last drop of blood sucked out of him.” (Pooree). 
** The account between the ryot and mahajun is not always settled 
“ annually.” (Tipperah) . “ If the proceeds of the cultivation turn out 
the ryot pays both principal and interest, otherwise the debt 
“ hangs on from year to year.” 

On the other hand, we liave opinions such as these : — “ The 
account between the ryot and mahajnn is annually settled, and the 
'^balance discharged, excepting in case of scarcity.” (Jessore). “The 
ryots are very punctual in their payments, hut in bad seasons many 
ryots are not able to pay np all they owe.” (Jessore). “ The ryots, 
^ with few exceptions, pay off their debts in the month of Magh.” 
(Midnapore). “ The dena paona between them is cleared off annu- 
ally.” (Midnapore) . “ The account between him and the ryot is 
settled annually, and the balance, except ia few instances, dis- 
charged.” (Hooghly). 

Many of our correspondents avoid giving any opinion whatever 
on the subject, and the balance of such opinions as arc expressed 
would appear to be pretty equal. It is admitted, however, by alAiost 
all that there are cases every year in which the ryot is not able to 
liquidate his advances, and we may therefore fairly conclude that the 
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number of such cases is not inconsiderable. Indeed, when it is con. 
sidered how ruinous the system of working upon borrowed capital 
has proved in the cultivation of such valuable crops as tea and 
indigo, it can scarcely be the fact that a similar system should be 
i*emuncrative in the case of the ordinary products of the soil, and 
when the rate of interest is at least double that which is charged in 
the case of European enterprise. 

But our correspondents are unanimous in the assertion that, 
whenever a ryot does fail in this way to liquidate his obligations at 
the season’s close, the balance of both principal and interest due is 
carried on to the next year, at precisely the same rate of interest as 
if it were a fresh advance. Thus the debt accumulates at compound 
interest at rates varying from 25 to 50 ])cr cent., and it may perhaps 
be stated without fear of contradiction that if a ryot once fails to 
meet his obligations, and no very extraordinary season intervene, 
he must sooner or later become hopelessly involved and ruined. 

Disposal op the Crop. 

When the ryot is thus bound hand and foot to the mahajun 
it is not to bo expected that the crop should be at his free disposal. 
It is in fact hypothecated to the mahajun, and on being reaped is 
often stored at once in his hhamary or threshing floor. In Bengal 
Proper this is generally the case, so far at least as the rice crop is 
concerned j the number bf ryots, who arc no|j dependent on the 
mahajun, being small. The mahajun further appraises the crop at 
2 annas per rupee below the market price.* As regards the cold 
weather crops, they aixi generally purchased from the ryot by 
beparis, petty dealers, who sell them to araidars or brokers, to be 
transferred by them again to traders or shop-keepers. A large 
proportion of these crops are, however, kept by the ryot for his 
own use. 

Babu Gour Pass Bysack writes, speaking of the rico crop 
in Maunbhoom : — As the greater part of the produce happens to be 
" hypothecated, the disposal of it virtually rests with the mahajun, 
who often manages to appropriate the whole to his own benefit. 
A considerable portion goes out of the district by means of bc- 
pans, who come from other districts with such commodities as 
salt, clothes, and the necessaries of life. Most of the ryot^s bar- 
" gains and transactions are made by barter. Sales take place at 

• The produce is sometimes stored out of doors, but more often inside the house. 
Babd Shishir Coomar Ghose significantly remarks that the License Tax will drive it 
all in. Babd Shishir Coomar Ghos^ wo believe, is an Assessor. 
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hdts, but a ryot rarely leaves them with money ; he acquires the 
articles needed by him in exchange, * * * As a 

ride, every person is expected to replenish his mand against the 
“ yearns consumption, but the poor chasa^s little supply soon runs out, 
and he is left, as ever, a hanger on on the hands ol' the usurer and 
the speculator. It is true that a considerable portion of the produce 
“ is disposed of both at the hfits and in the compound, but in very 
few cases is it in the interest of the ryot.” 

A correspondent from Midnapore states that, after paying his 
rent and the expenses of cultivation, a ryot will have Ith of the 
crop left for himself; but this, it must be presumed, is predicated of 
an independent ryot, who has freed himself from the grasp of the 
mahajun. 

Mr. Barton thus describes the manner in wliich the rice crop 
is disposed of in Orissa : — 

The rice crop is first threshed out by the treading of oxen 
“ in the house of the ryot. It is then cleaned by being riddled 
“ through a sieve, the wind blowing the chatf away. If there is no 
wind, an artificial current of air is created by means of fans. 

'^Thc grain now assumes the form of padilg, which is for the 
“ most part disposed of in the following way ; The first tiling is to 
store sufficient for next yearns seed, and this is religiously preserved. 
The ryot then conveys to his mahajun as mucli paddy as he can in 
“ payment of his debt. He afterwards stores as much as is con- 
** sistent with the above for his own u^, but if he cannot afford 
to store it, he disposes of it in the following manner : He himself 
takes it to market in his cart, where he is met by an institution of 
the mahajuns. Each mahajun entertains a number of touters for 
grain, called dancl'ulare, who frequent the routes pursued by the 
ryots to market, and use every endeavour to persuade tliem to dis- 
pose of their grain to their respective masters. No doubt these 
dandidan are often instrumental iu causing the ryot loss and 
'' inconvenience. If the ryot docs not himself take the grain to 
“market, he disposes of it to some itinerating grain merchant, or 
to the village agent of the mahajun. 

" Paddy, as every one knows, is converted into rice before con- 
sumption, and this is done by the people themselves, for it is pro- 
“ fitable, especially to the poor, whose women and children can do 
“the dhenki work. It may be stated generally that the husked rice 
'"sold in the market is converted from paddy liy labour exjgcnded on 
“ it in the house of ike ryot. 
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“ The rice universally eaten here is called ^ osuna/ from the fact 
that the paddy is par-boiled before it is husked. A little arna 
rice is also made.'^ 


Population and Marriage. 

A most interesting, and indeed a most importanl^ considera- 
tion connected with the agriculture of any country is the ratio 
which its population bears to the land. Put until we have a re^u- 
lar, periodical and accurate census in India, all questions relating 
to population must be more or less subject to doubt and eiTor. We 
have reason for believing that the population of Bengal is remark- 
ably dense — the population of the North-West Provinces is as 
dense as that of England — and it is an undoubted fact that it is 
mainly agricultural. A most intelligent zemindar of Orissa— a 
gentleman well known in this city — took a census of his esiates 
there shortly before the famine of 1866, and he states that he 
found from 600 to 700 souls to the square mile. If that is ^true 
average, those parts of Orissa are inhabited with a density nearly 
twice that of Belgium, the most densely populated country in 
Europe. And, although onc-third of the population of Orissa is said 
to have been carried off by the ravages of the famine, I myself 
witnessed a few months ago the greatest competition going on for 
the holdings of those who had fallen victims to that calamity. And 
yet Orissa exported rice largely before the famine, and doubtless 
will shortly do so again. 

Without some statktics, it would be impossjfjle even to guess 
at the rate at which population normally progresses in this country. 
And even if we had statistics, a single year of those famines or 
pestilences by which this country is periodically devastated, would 
cause a disturbance in the calculations not to be easily remedied. 
But the question arises, whctlier there is any limit, short of such 
national calamities, to the natural increase of the human species 
in this country. I am myself inclined to think not. Malthusian 
doctrines are not popular anywhere ; but in Europe a man does not 
ordinarily take to himself a wife until he has acquired the means 
of supporting her as well as himself. In India, on tire contrary/ 
such considerations affect the question of marriage. Marriages 
take place at an early age, before the husband is able to support ^ 
himself even, and they take place as a matter of course. Assuming 
farther that they are at least as prolific as marriages in England, 
what is there to prevent over-population in this country, but 
those visitations of Providence of which it has such painful 
experience ? The answers to the Society V enquiry on this point 
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ore unanimous. Girls at least must be and are married before 
the age of puberty. “This superstitious custom/^ writes Babu 
Jadunath Rai, “ in a manner necessitates the early marriage of 
“ men also, for no man of or 30 would like to marry a girl of 
“ 10. It is none the less incumbent on parents to marry their 
“male children, but it is not considered improper or irreligious to 
“ wait till iney are old enough to earn their means of livelihood.'^ 

“Marriage among the agricultural classes,^' writes Babu 
Prosono Coomar Sen, “ is a matter of course at the age of between 
“eighteen and twenty-four generally; it is not governed by any 
“ prudential considerations. When they arrive at the above men- 
“tioned age, they must marry as soon as they obtain a good crop. 
“ If they do not obtain any good crop soon, they make a contract 
“ with some rich man who requires their services, take their one 
“ yearns pay in advance and spend the amount in marriage. Some 
“five or six years back, the annual wages of one of the agricultural 
“class was hardly above Rs. 15, of which Rs. 10 would be paid as 
*^pun for the daughter, and the remaining Rs. 5 they would spend 
“in performing other ceremonies considered as necessary to the 
** formation of a marriage tie. But during the last few years the 
annual pay of one of this class has been raised from Rs. 16 to 
Rs. 36 per annum ; the for the daughter has also been iucreas- 
^'edfromRs. 10 to Rs. 20 nearly, and the ceremonial expenses 
** have likewise been proportionably increased. This shows a con- 
'‘siderable improvement in their condition. But prudential motives 
do not govern ^eir marriage even now.^V 

“ Marriage among the agricultural classes," writes Babu Gour 
Dass Bysack, “ takes place as soon as the ryot is able to scrape 
'^foget^er the expenses of a wedding. There is no fixed age, but it 
" is governed by no considerations of the means of living. Such 
an idea never enters the head of a ryot. His idea of life is that 
he was born to marry and to leave progeny for his salvation, and 
many he will, come what may, as soon as he is in a position 
^^^to meet the necessary charges. The parents often settle their 
children in wedlock before they are old enough to act for them- 
selves, and in no case is. the question hampered by a thought for 
^ the future." 

’ Mr. Barton writes : “ Very many families insist throughout 
their castes that the men and women shall marry at ages varying 
I' for the former from 20 to 25 and for the latter from 12 to 25. 
If observation is confined to those Hindus only whose status and 
character with their caste-brethren arc good, and who themselves 

14 
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desire to live in good favour with their caste, it may he laid doAvn 
‘^as a general rule, that marriage of the males at the age of from 
" 20 to 25 is a matter of course. Bachelprhood after this age 
would be considered highly discreditable, and would inflict upon 
the culprit a loss of status and respectability in his community. 
The people who have a regard to the privileges and reguirements 
*^of caste form an overwhelming majority of the country popu- 
lation.^^ 

" As to their regarding the means of living in a question of 
“ marriage,^^ he continues, doubtless if a united Hindu family 
could only support in life its present members, they would not add 
to their number by marriage. I do not, however, believe that 
" anything short of severe privation would stop a respectable Hindu 
“ from marrying off his son or daughter at the customary age. 
Without a doubt the privation, to stop sucli marriages, must be re/;// 
severe. I noticed in the famine of 1866 that marriages among the 
agricultural population entirely ceased in the crisis of suff9rwg^ 
^‘but that when the people got a little relief, just as much as would 
permit them as it were to catch their breath, they broke out again 
into marriage in a curious way.” And again “ nothing short of 
" starvation would stop a Hindu who is in caste and respectable 
from marrying at 20 or 25* ; and when we consider how very little 
“ is necessary to keep him from starvation, it may be said that ii 
respectable Hindu marries at once, without giving himself much 
thought for the morrow.” 


Education. 

It is now beginning to be admitted that popular education is 
not the strong point in the Bengal system of administratiofl. The 
replies which have been received to the Society's enquiry on the 
subject only confirm the fact. Very few of the ryots indeed send 
their children to the village patshalas. We quote some of the 
statements we have received on the subject : The ryots' children 

“ receive no education. They tend the cattle from the age of eight 
to twelve, when they begin to learn the business of the field.' 
(Jessore). Babu Jadunath Rai says: "'^Education has not yet 
‘‘ reached the threshold of the ryot. His children serve him ii^ 
several ways, such as tending the cattle while grazing in the field, 
supplying him with meals and water while at work, carrying errands 
from th^ field to his house, and performing many other little duties 
in the way of an assistant. An intelligent countryman was asked 
in the course of conversation why the ryots did not send their 
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^^cliildren to itat Lad been opened in tlie adjacent 

^S’illages. He replied, 'Children, if sent to school, become useless 
' for our purposes, inasmuch as, unless they are inured to toil and 
“ ' hardship and accustomed to bear the heat of the sun from their 
' infancy, they are unfit to labour in the field, and our means do not 
' enable us to continue their studies long enough for them to become 
“ < useful fe) us in any other way/ The children of such ryots only 
“ learn to read and write as can easily spare their services from the 
“field and afford to keep them sufficiently long at school. One who 
“ learns to read and write thinks it a degradation to handle a plough 
“ or any other agricultural implement/^ And this statement is con- 
firmed by several other writers. Those who receive any education 
“ at all generally seek employment under Government or the zemin- 
“dar, and are rarely employed upon the land’' (Jessorc). ‘'Once 
“ they learn to read and write, and they seldom return to agricultural 
“pursuits." (Jessore.) “The educated villager will turn out a 
“ mookhtcar or an amlah. Mahomedan ryots generally teach their 
“lack to enable them to become mookh tears in after-life" (Purneah). 
Those who do avail themselves of village schools appear to be the 
richer and higher castes, as Brahmins, llajputs, and Kayesths, whose 
children will not under ordinary circumstances be compelled to 
handle the plough. These boys simply learn to read and write 
Bengalee, to add and substract and keep accounts, so as to be able 
to check the receipts given them by their zemindar or mahajun. 

Regarding the difficulty in the way of teaching raised by Babu 
Jadunath Rai’s “intelligent countryman," namely, the loss of the 
children's services during the day time and the necessity of inuring 
them early in life to bear the sun, our Tipperah correspondent maues 
the obvious suggestion of establishing niff /it schools. 

In Orissa education seems to be more highly prized. Mr. 
Barton writes 

“ An Oorya prides himself on his power of signing his name, 
'‘and reading his Bhagbat in the evening to his neighbours and 
" family, when the day's work is done. If, therefore, the Oorya 
"ryot can afford it, no doubt he likes to allow his son to acquire 
"these accomplishments. The sons of a respectable ryot go to the 
"village patshala when they are 5 or 6 years old, stay there for 
“ various periods according to the father's circumstances, but gen- 
" erally leave off their education at the age of 10 or 12, when they 
"begin work. In a village of 100 people, from 4 to 14 boys may 
" be found in the school." 
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The result then of the Soeiety^s enquiries in this direction 
would seem to show that the cultivation or the soil in Bengal is 
carried on under a system of la petite culture ^ or minute farming; 
that the actual cultivator or ryot, however, is in no sense a pro- 
prietor, but a mere tenant, it may be with rights of occupancy or 
a tenant-at-will ; that, however secure his occupancy, his rent at 
least is ill-defined, payable as often in kind as in money, and liable 
to be as frequently enhanced by illegal extortion as by the ordinary 
agency of the courts ; that so far from receiving assistance, 
encouragement and sympathy from his landlord, he is almost always 
in a position of antagonism, if not actually in litigation, with him; 
that he has rarely the capital necessary for the season^s operations, 
and, in consequence, has to borrow at usurious rates of interest, 
which absorb all the profits of cultivation ; and that in very many 
cases he is a mere serf and bondman from one year to another m 
the hands of the village mahajun. We nevertheless see a soil 
so rich and fertile that, with no scientific culture, with the rudest 
of implements and the most primitive system of fallows and irf)ta- 
tion of crops, it yields two and even three harvests in the year in 
return for the minimum of labour that is bestowed upon it. But 
the improvements in agriculture are few and rare. The zemindar 
is often an absentee landlord, caring only for his rents which his 
agents are expected to remit with punctuality and in full tale. 
May be he has nothing whatever to do with the collection of rents, 
having sub-let his estate in putni or ijara to another, and being 
content with a moderate fixed payment in lieu of the trouble and 
risk of dealing directly with his ryots. The dependent talookdar 
again, if his occupancy is limited, finds it convenient to disregard 
the prospect of greater productiveness in future years in the enjoy- 
ment of present returns; it is equally his interest to drain the 
resources of the soil and of the cultivator, until both are exhausted. 
The ryot, a child of ignorance and superstition, is a mere machine, 
as it were, working at the will and for the sole profit of his land- 
lord and the mahajun. For, even if he is fairly treated by his 
zemindar, it is probable that he is nevertheless bound down to the 
village money-lender. His rent may be light, but the last penny 
will be wrung from him in usury. There are no profits left 
for himself, no capital is accumulated for improvements. And so 
the Bengal ryot toils on from year to year, all motives to energy 
and industry sapped or eradicated, sick at heart of hope deferred, 
careless of the future, living from hand to mouth and yet 
marrying his children while mere infants to perpetuate a system of 
misery and wretchedness, till some season of drought or some fear- 
ful cyclone comes and finds him unprepared and hurries him away. 
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I do not mean to say that there arc not exceptional cases. 
There are landlords, meaning by the term those who are in the 
actual receipt of the rents, who take a lively interest in their 
tenants and in agricultural improvements, and there are ryots who 
axe in a manner independent, and who are rapidly accumulating 
capital of their own. The number of both is, I believe, yearly 
increasing. But the replies to the enctuiries of this Association- 
replies which have been mainly furnished, it must be remembered, 
by zemindars— show that the general condition of the country and 
of its agricultural population is not very different from what I 
have sketched. 

Now, is this state of things good for the country or for the 
people’ Does it succeed in getting the most out of the land? Does 
it conduce to the welfare of the ryot, or the true interests of the 
zemindar? Though the holdings are so sub-divided, is the most 
made of every beegba ? Is it well dug, well watered, well manured, 
cultivated with intelligence and energy? Is it not rather left to 
nature and the seasons. 


Those who are most in favour of la petite culture admit that 
there are conditions which are indispensably necespry to its success. 
One of such conditions is— if not absolute proprietary right in the 
soil— at least security of tenure and fixity of rent for a longer or 
shorter period. Another may be said fx) be a sufficiency of working 
capital to carry on the season^s operations. But do either of these 
conditions exist in Bengal ? 


And if the land is not cultivated to its full extent, if it is not 
made to yield as much as under the circumstances it ought to yield, 
do not the zemindar's interests suffer also? 1 utting aside the 
question of pecuniary advantage, does not the zemindar benefit m 
other ways by having a prosperous, contented and well-ordered 
tenantry? Or is the Bengal ryot really a happy and contented man? 
Is he more so, at least, than his' buffalo or h.s ox ? Has ^ 
tions, hopes, fears and enjoyments above theirs? Do the j^asanti^ 
of this province really constitute ite pride and 
they as industrious, as intelligent and as enterprising as we should 
desire to see them ? 

Such statistics as those Inifore ns however would be of 
little use, if they did not point out the f^'^y/or some at 
least of the evils which would seem to ^ mh^ent m the pr^nt 
system. And the first consideration which will P^l^bly 
itself to every one is, that greater facilities ought to be afforded 
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to the ryot for accumulating capital of his own, so as at nny 
rate to be able to carry on the season's cultivation without beiu^ 
under the necessity of having recourse to the mahajun. No crop 
can leave more than a bare subsistence to the ryot, when interest 
at the rate of from 25 to 50 per cent,, has to be paid on the work- 
ing capital. 

Now it would seem as if there were at least three causes wliicli 
militated against the independence and prosperity of the Bengal 
ryot. In the first place, notwithstanding Act X of 1859, the rda- 
tions between tenant and landlord are still very unsatisfactory and 
ill-defined. Although nearly ten years have elapsed since that Act 
of the Legislature was passed, we may ‘venture to say that many of 
•the abuses against which it was directed flourish as widely as ever. 
The exchange of pottah and kabuliut is still the exception rather 
than the rule. Even if a pottah is granted to a ryot, it will prob- 
ably bind him to pay the customary ahwah” What the abwah 
of the present day are, we are told by Babu Jadunath Rai, ai^ his 
statement does not sbind alone or unconfirmed, when he says that 
no sooner does the ryot begin to show signs of increased prosperity, 
than some new exaction is devised by his landlord, the enforcement 
of which reduces him to the level of the rest. It is obvious that no 
peasantry can prosper under such conditions. If cultivators are to 
be encouraged to save, there must be some guarantee afibrded them 
that their savings will not be taken from them; that they will he 
themselves allowed to enjoy what they have earned by the sweat 
of their brow. 

The second cause, to which may be attributed the wretched 
and impoverished condition of the Bengal ryot, is the necessity 
which .drives him to borrow from the mahajun at ruinous and 
extortionate rates of interest. It has been pointed out that these 
usurious rates must, in the nature of things, swallow up whatever 
profit the ryot might make upon the season's cultivation ; in many 
cases we have seen that the profits of cultivation do not suffice to 
pay the bare interest. Accumulation of capital, therefore, under 
such circumstances, is simply an impossibility. If the ryot were 
assisted with advances at a reasonable rate of interest, say 12 per 
cent., and if at the same time he had some guarantee that any 
profit he made upon the crop would not be taken from him, either 
by way of enhancement of his rent or in the shape of ahwab^ there 
can be little doubt that, in a few years, we should see his condition 
materially ameliorated and the foundation laid for building up a 
prosperous and rising class of sturdy yeomen who would be -a 
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source' of strength to ‘their landlords, the country and the Govern- 
ment. In some districts we arc told that the zemindars have 
beg^iin to see the evil of the present system in the light in which 
we have viewed it, and that they have themselves undertaken to 
advance the working capital required by their ryots at moderate 
rates of interest. It is to be hoped that their examjdc and the 
success which must attend such a proceeding, Avill stimulate others 
elsewhere to do the same. 


The system of paying the zemindar or mahajun in produce, 
instead of in money, is also a pernicious custom, striking, as it 
does, at the root of all motive to improvement. It is a relic of 
barbaric times, when exchange was carried on by barter, and when 
a circulating medium was unknown. The system is pernicious for 
this reason : if a fixed proportion of the produce be paid as rent, 
the ryot is discouraged from making improvements and laying out 
capital, the returns for which arc appropriated by another. If, on 
the oilier hand, a certain (piantity of grain has^to be delivered 
either to the zemindar or the mahajun, the ryot gets no benefit 
from a dear market. If it is a bad season, he cannot take advan- 
tage of the general rise of prices to compensate for a short crop ; . 
he is probably unable to meet his liabilities, and he is fortunate if 
he is not further compelled to execute a bond for payment at some 
future time in cash at the prices then ruling. There is of course 
the further objection, so far as our returns show, that advances of 
grain, ^ he repaid in kind, carry a rate of interest double that 
which is charged in the case of money-loans. There may be good 
reason for this. The new grain may possess greater bulk or weight 
than that which was advanced, and there is probably a considerable 
differerlce in the price of grain at the time of sowing and at the time 
of harvest. However this may be, the complications which are 
hable to arise out of the system, and the cauvsc which it not unfre- 
quently is of disagreement and bad relations between the parties, 
^ust be admitted to be sound arguments for its discontinuance. 

Such are the lessons we would draw from the present returns. 

It will be seen that the information which the Society has acquired 
on this subject, tends to confirm the results enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in his last address, though derived from sources altogether 
independent. It may be that further enquiry in the same direction 
will expose other peculiarities in the agricultural regime of this 
country, the removal or modification of which may seem desirable. 
Ine Association invites the free discussion of such questions, with 
^ view to the discovery and propagation of the truth, and the 
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amelioration of the present condition of the agricultural classes of 
Bengal. It is quite possible for every enlightend zemindar to 
assist in the enquiry, and it is to be hoped that he will see his own 
advantage in seconding those who are making the endeavour to 
raise and improve the condition of his tenantry. Such a one should 
never forget that not only is it the agricultural classes whose 
labours contribute to his maintenance and welfare, but it is their 
prosperity and contentment which are the best guarantee for the 
safety and security of the country. 
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Comparative Statement showing the average produee (in maunds) 



Diamond 
Ilarbour, 24- 
Pcrgnnnahfl, 

llooghly. 

Boncoorah. 

Bancoorali, 

Bood-Bood. 




Mds. 

Md.s. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

A’man or Winter Paddy 


10 to 12 

16 

16 

12 to 14 

A'ua or early Paddy 



3to4 





10 to 12 

Barley 






4 

15 to 2 

Wheat 





4 

li to 2 

Linseed 





3 

• 

Sooor Onnjd 





2 



Mustard Seed... ... 





2 

3 

li to 2 
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2| to 3 

3 

2 


Moug Ealdl 

... 


IJ to 2 

8 
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... 



3 

4 

14 to 2 
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... 

IJ to 2 

3 




Lentils 




3 

4 


Peas 




3 


li to '2 
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3 

4 
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60 



Sugarcane (Molasses) 




8 

20 

10 

Indigo 

... 


• 

Bundles. 

60 

Bundles. 

SO 

Bundles. 

70 

Cotton 




...... 

3 

Mds. 

2 

Hemp 



— 

li 



Scssomum (Til) ... 

... 

... 


2 

4 

li to 2 
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I. 

jper heegah of oertain crops grown in the Dkiricts named. 
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10 
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8 to 10 

n 

12 


5 
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i 

13 
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t 
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1} 

3 to 3 




1 



3 
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14 to 1] 

2 

24 

n 

2 
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24 


2 







2 to 2.} 



2 J 

24 

2 

2 to 21 



.24 

7 

Ks. 

10 



15 


7 

2 
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15 
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8 

Md8. 

20 




BuudloH. 

10 



u 

2 
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25 to 40 


2 

H 

2 






2 
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PnODUCE. 

1851. 

1862. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

1858. 

Bancoorah* 

Bs. A.P. 

Bs. A. P. 

Rs.A.P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs.A. P. 

Rs.A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Paddy 




... 



... 


Mustard 

... 



... 



... 


Wheat .. ■ .. 




... 



... 


Barley 



... 

... 



... 
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... 



... 



... 


Ijontils •• «»• •• 




... 
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... 

... 



... 
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... 



... • 
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... 

... 

... 

... 
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... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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... 
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... 

... 

... 


... 
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... 


... 
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... 
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... 




... 



_ 
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mund of certain crops grown in the Districts named. 


185a. 

1860. 

1861. 

1S62. 

1863. 

1804. 

1806. 

ISGO. 

1807. 

1868. 

Bs. A. F. 

K8.A, P. 

Rs. A. P 

Ra. A. P 

Ka. A. P 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

... 

0 0 0 

0 C 0 

0 0 0 

0 5 6 

0 7 6 

0 0 0 

14 0 

0 12 0 



2 4 0 

2 4 0 

1 15 0 

1 13 0 

14 0 

14 0 

2 12 0 

2 2 0 



i 

1 8 0 

1 G 0 

16 0 

1 10 0 

1 12 0 

1 12 0 

3 4 0 

1 12 0 



i 

0 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 G G 

0 G G 

0 5 6 

0 7 0 

18 0 

14 0 



• M 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 3 0 

14 0 

1 12 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 




1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

1 3 0 

14 0 

1 12 0 

2 12 0 

2 0 0 




2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

7 8 0 

8 0 0 

3 2 0 

3 4 0 



... 

« 0 0 

3 8 0 

8 4 0 

4 0 0 

4 4 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 


... 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

5 12 0 

5 12 0 

4 0 0 

4 12 0 

o 

o 

GOO 









1'9 to 2-10 

1-9 to 2-10 

1-5 to 0-13 



... 





2-8 tT) 4-7 

3-5 to 0-10 

2-8 to 1-7 



... 





3 to 4-7 

5 to 4 

2-13tol-13 


••• 






1-2-0 to 4 

3-5 

12 0 









1-13 to 4-7 

4-7 to 3-6 

3 to 1-13 








2 0 0 

2-10 

1 8 G 








1-12 to 3 

2-8 to 2-13 

2-3 to 1-12 






... 


... 

2-8 

2 to 1-13 









1-9 

6 0 0 

2 13 0 








2-3 to 2-13 

8-11 

1 13 0 


... 

... 



t 


.3 0 0 

3-5 to 1-1 

Stol 


... 

1 





1 2 0 

1 12 0 

0 14 0 



1 

... 

... 



3 6 0 

6 0 0 

2 8 0 




1 




2 13 0 

3 6 0 

2 3 0 




... 




3 6 0 

.3 5 0 

2 13 0 





... 




3 5 0 

4 0 0 

3 6 0 





... 




2 0 0 

2 0 0 

1 13 0 
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Com^mralh 


PUODUCE. 

1«51. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1865. 

1850. 

1857. 

Burdwan,— co»<6;. 

Rs. A.P. 

Us. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Its. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A.P. 

Wioat 







... 

Molasses 







... 

Tn 

... 






... 

Cotton 







... 

Linked 







... 

Sooar GuryA 








Biri KaMI 








Hooghly. 







» 

Paddy 

Pulses 

Fotatoo 

Goor 

Mustard ... ^ 

Sossamum ... ) 

Indigo 

Hemp 

Jutp 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. Howrah, 
Burdwan and 
24-Fergumiah8. 








lUco 








Eaktt 








Molasses 








Paddy 








Khoolnah in 
Jessore. 







• 

Coarse rice 

1 0 0 

0 15 0 

1 1 3 

10 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 0 

1 12 0 
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^jontinued. 


1S59. 

I860. 

18G1. 

1862, 

1863. 

1864. 

1805. 

1806 

1867. 

1868. 












Ils. A. P. 

Rs A. P. 

Rh.A P 

Ra. A J* 

Rm. a. P. 

Ra. A. P 

Ils A P 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 




... 




3 5 (1 

4 0 0 

3 5 0 





... 




5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 






... 




2 13 0 

3 5 0 

3 6 0 





... 




r. 0 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 





... 




5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 




... 

... 




2 8 0 

2 11 0 

2 8 0 





... 



... 

2 8 0 

3 5 6 

2 14 0 




• 











... 

... 

... 

>1 


r 

20 to 21 h 

ccr.s per Rupee 



... 

... 





S to 0 fo 10 kitWs per Rufwo 



... 

... 

... 




Rs. 2 to 

i to .‘5 i>er Triaund 



... 

... 

... 




„ 4 to 4i to 5 , 








[From ISfWj 






... 

... 

... 

... 

r tc 1807. ■ 


8 to y k.tbts per llnpco 



... 

... 

... 



From 6 to 7 to 8 to 0 bills, jHjr Rupee 



... 

... 

... 




Its. 3 to 

per iiiiumd 



... 

... 

"* 

> 



2i to 3 „ 





From 18 

58 to 18C5 £ 

ivcraging f: 

rom Bs. 5 to 5-8 



li to 2 



... 

... 


„ 3-8 to 4 


... 

Uto 1 } 



... 

... 


„ 3-8 to 4 or 5 


... 

4 to 5 



... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

0-12 to 1 



1 0 

14 0 

ISO 

14 0 

2 3 0 

1 _ 

2 8 0 

2 0 0 

12 0 
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Gomparatl 


Fuoduce. 

1851. 

1862. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1867. 

is:,^. 

Maunblioom. 

RS.A.F. 

R». A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Us. A, P. 

Es A. P. 

Rs A. i 

nico, coarso 









nice, fine 







... 


Moog KaUt 







... 


IMubIi KaliU 


... 







Arhur 







... 


Flour Mt 









Indian com ... 








... 

Gram 


... 


... 




... 

Midnapore. 









Faddy 

Mash Kahtf 

Moog Kal(!t ... ... 

Goor ... ... •** 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Oil seeds 

Indigo 

Silk 



... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Nuddea and 
Jessore. 









Coarse rico 




10 0 



... 

1 12 

Middling rice 



... 

18 0 




2 4 

Fine rico 




1 12 0 

... 



3 13 

Mustard oil ... 




€ 11 0 




8 0 

Ghee (cow’s) 




20 0 0 




20 10 

(buffalo's) ••• 




10 0 0 



... 

23 0 

Moog 




3 0 0 

... 


... 

3 0 

KaMi 




14 0 




1 8 

Abiri 




2 0 0 

... 


... 

1 12 
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1859. 

18(J0. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1860. 

1867. 

1868. 

Rs. A. P. 

I18.A. P 

H.S. A. P. 

R.9. a.p. 

Ks. A. P 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Ks. A. P. 

Ks: A. P. 

... 

... 

... 


10 0 

1 0 U 

10 0 

3 5 4 

17 8 

1 0 0 





14 0 

15 4 

1 5 4 

6 2 5 

2 11 0 

1 6 4 





2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 10 8 

4 11 3 

3 0 0 

2 13 6 

... 

... 


... 

12 3 

118 

2 0 0 

3 5 0 

2 0 3 

2 0 8 

... 

... 

... 


2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

4 3 8 

2 13 8. 

1 10 8 





5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

11 7 4 

5 2 8 

5 0 0 


... 

... 


0 8 0 

0 10 0 

0 10 8 

5 0 0 

1 1 8 

1 0 0 

... 

... 

... 


2 8 0 

2 10 8 

2 13 8 

5 11 8 

3 11 6 

2 8 0 


• 









... 


f} 000] ies 

5i 

6 

6 

10 mans 

3 5 4 






per Ke. 










1 12 0 

1 12 0 

12 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

.3 8 0 



... 


2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 8 0 

2 12 0 

1 0 0 



... 

... 

3 4 0 

3 0 0 

10 0 

3 4 0 

4 0 0 

0 0 0 



... 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

9 0 0 

10 0 0 

11 0 0 

16 0 0 





16 0 0 

16 0 0 

12 0 0 

6 0 0 

9 0 0 

8 0 0 



" 


6 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 1 0 

3 0 0 

r> 8 0 





2.50 0 0 : 

2.50 0 0 

2.50 0 0 

2()() 0 0 

>25 0 0 

2.50 0 0 






400 0 0 

100 0 0 

140 0 0 

1,080 0 0 

610 0 0 

000 0 0 





2 0 0 


• 

2 2 0 



18 0 




2 8 0 

... 


2 10 0 



2 0 0 




2 14, 0 



3 0 0 



2 S 0 




0 0 0 

... 


10 0 0 



0 8 0 




32 0 0 

... 


40 0 0 


... 

15 0 0 


... 


26 10 0 

... 


32 0 0 



3.5 6 0 


•• 


3 4 0 

... 


3 12 'o 



3 12' 0 




1 12 0 



2 4 0 

. 


2 i 0 




2 0 

... 


0 0 



2 8 0 



16 
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Comparatk 


Pboducb, 

1851. 

1852, 

1853. 

1854. 

lS5t> 

1856. 

1857. 

1S58. 

Nuddea and 

J essorOi — eontd. 

Rs. A.F. 

Us. A. P. 

B.S.A.P. 

Ra A. P. 

U.S. A. V. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. 1*. 

Us r 

Gram 



... 

3 0 0 



... 

3 4 0 

Flour 



... 

5 0 0 




ti 0 0 

Mustard Seed 



... 

2 12 0 



... 

3 1 V 

Fuel per 100 mds. 



... 

12 8 0 

... 


... 

13 0 0 

Pubna. 









Oram 



10 0 




1 1 0 


Moog 



110 




2 3 0 


••• 

Teas 



0 12 0 

0 7 0 


... 


1 4 0 
o 

0 13 0 


nice 



0 14 0 




12 0 


WHoatr 4M 



0 11 0 




10 0 


Mustard 



2 10 0 




2 10 0 


Linseed 



1 10 0 




2 0 0 


Til 



13 0 




2 0 0 


Juto 



1 10 0 




2 2 0 


Meshta 



15 0 




2 4 0 


Sene (Hemp) 



1 13 0 




3 10 0 


Pubna. 









Rico 



... • 






Pulses 









Molasses 



... 






Cotton 



... 






Wheat 









Tipperah. 









Paddy 







... 


Rice 



... 






Mustard 
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APPENDIX IIL 


Lid of the Gentlemen from who^ 
Association the foregoing 


e replies to the Enquiries of the 
paper has been compiled. 


Babxt Radha Chaban Gangooly ... 

„ Goda Dhab Bandopadhya 

’’ J Bancoorah. 

„ Pabesh Nath Mookebjee ... 

... -J 

„ Rambbahmo Sibcab 

j Bccrbhooin, 

Commissioneb’s Office 

... Bhaugulporo. 

Babu Joykissen Mookebjee 


• >, Dwabka Nath Mitteb 

... Sreckistopore. 

„ Radha Binod Ciiowdpy 

„ Hit Lal Misb 


„ Rakhal Dass Mookebjee ... 

... Hooglily. 

„ Joykissen Mookebjee 

... Howrah. 

.Mp. J. S. McLeod 

... Chowgatcha 

JBabb SniBis Chundba Ghose ... 


Mb. W. Shbbiff, I^Danteb 

... Jenidah 

Babu Pbosanna Coomab Sen 

... Narail 

” „ Rashbeiiabi Bose 

• • Khoolnah 

„ Goub Dass Bysack 

... Mauubhoom. 

,, Biiuban Chundba 

..•1 

. „ Jagoat Bullub Jana 

... ^ Midnaiwre. 

...j 

TeansIiAtob, Judge’s Coubt 

Babu Jodu Nath Roy 

... Kishnagbur, 

„ Sabada Pbosanna Mookebjee 

... Nuddea. 

Mb. a. P. McDonald, c. s 

... Monghyr. 

Babu Nobin Kisuna Sibcab 

... ComarcoUy 

„ Bbaja Gati Banebjee 

... 

Mb. E. J. Babton, c. s. 

... Pooree. 

Babu Bhagaban Chundba Bose ... 

... Tipperah. 

„ Joykissen Mookebjee 

.. Diamond Harb 

u Deb Nath Roy Chowdby ... 



^Burdwaii. 


I 24‘Pergunnah0, 
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The Fbestdent having, on its conclusion, invited tho members, and 
more ^particularly tho Native members, to c:n)rcs8 their opinion on any of 
the points raised in the above paper, Babu Juogodanund Muokeujee at 
once raised issue with the writer on the point whether the condition of the 
ryot bo in fact so bad as it had been tried to be made out. He was strongly 
of opinion that it is not, and cited facts within his own experience in 
support of his opinion. 

Babu Tbannauth Chattebjee corroborated from his personal ox* 
perience tho remarks made by tho last speaker. 

Babu Shama Chuen Sircab said that in the Nuddoa district the general 
rate oi jummu-hundee^ or annual assessed after measureinent, is eight 

annas per bigha, where twos paddy and also a winter crop arc grown ; the rent 
of the dmon paddy-land is a little more than eight annas a higlia, that of the 
lands capable of producing tunncric, clnlH, sugarcane, vegetables and tho like is 
not less than twelve annas per higha, and that of the lands capable of growing 
betel, pepul or tho like is from Rs. 2 to 2-8 per higha. But wlien lands aro 
cultivated in the uthhandi form without any lease, and the cidiivation con- 
tinues for three years, the rate of doos paddy-lauds is one rupi'o per higha, 
of those lands which produce pancol is Ks. 4j sugarcane, chilli, tunnerio 
and the like, Rs. 2 ; plantain anil other vegetables, Rs. 1-4, and betel, pcpul or 
the like, Rs. 6. If only a winter crop is grown, then the rate is six annas 
per higha. If well grown, tho crop of ])addy yields from Rs. 10 to 12 per 
bigha, that of turmeric, chilli, sugarcane or the like, from Rs, 30 to 40, and 
panool yields from Rs. 60 to 80 inclusive of all charges. 

Me. 0. D. Field remarked that information on tho subject procured 
from unbiassed sources was most valuable ; that some years ago when ho 
tried suits for enhancement in tho district of Nuddea, the ryots according 
to their own showing lost steadily every year by cultivating their jotce, 
while those whose interest lay on tho other side exaggerated as much in 
that direction j it was clear that the truth lay as it always lies in the middle, 
but at what exact line to place it was very difficult ; that information like 
what was now submitted to tho Association was all tho more valuable 
as being given, when no contending interests were liable to create exaggera- 
tion, mistake or misconception. In judging of tho condition of the ryot 
however? it was scarcely sufficient to look merely at the profits per beegah 
for certain crops. Tho si^c of each holding, the average number of beegahs 
planted with rice, or capable of bearing a good cold-wcathor crop, tho 
distribution of the high and the low lands among the . members of tho 
village, the proportion of land capfiblo of bearing chillies or sugar-cane, 
risk of the drought or inundation, the neighbourhood of markets, were all 
elements and important elements of the calculation. Tlien again the ryot’s 
indebtedness or freedom from debt must not be overlooked. When from a 
series of bad seasons or any other cause, tlio ryot had fallen within tho 
mahajun’s power, he did not escape easily, and the zemindar had to support 
the mahajun as well as the ryot ; both mahajun and ryot had to bo supported 
out of the difference between the whole profit of cultivation and that portion 
which found its way into the zemindar’s coffers as rent. A double strain waa 
thus put on the labour of the ryot. Further, that tho tenures of land were 
different in different districts. 

That in view of all these considerations, conclusions that would hold 
good for ono part of the country might not be true in other parts. That on 
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this account too groat generalization might be dangerous, and tho excep. 
tions to any general rule might bo tho most important part of it. ' ^ 

Babu Mohendba Lall Shome said— ‘‘I am not prepared with any 
statistical details of tho subject now under disci^ssion, but it appears from 
what has been read this evening that there is great misapprehension 
with rcprd to the present condition of the ryot in Bengal. It has 
been said that after paying his rent and his debt to the mahajim, there 
is hardly anything left for his own use throughout tho year, and ho is 
devoid of the barest necessaries of life from one end of it to the other. 
This I think is not tho true picture of tho present state of things in 
tho country, whatever it might have been some years back. On the con- 
trary, I have Kure information (derived from the ryots themselves, from 
dilferent zillaha) that their present mode of living is a great deal better than 
what it used to be previously. They have now, (I mean the great body of 
them, for there will be always some who are utterly destitute) all the neces- 
saries fit for their condition, and they can always lay by something for 
emergencies. They have enough left in their hands to indulge in tho 
luxury of litigation in their feuds with each other, and sometimes carry on a 
crusade against tho zemindar or the indigo-planter. They are also enabled 
to furnish their wives and daughters with ornaments of silver and rarely 
of gold, and sometimes spend money in festivals and religious ceremonies. 
However, when any great and general calamity occurs, like the late f^inc, 
their savings are not enough to carry them on for any length of time. The 
reason is simple ; the way in which these savings are invested (when they are 
invested and not spent in litigation and festivities) is such as to make them 
of very little use on such occasions of general want. I have hoard from 
persons from Midnapore that daring the late famine, they have purchased 
ten seers of brass utensils for a rupee, and that gold and silver also sold 
for one-fourth of their ordinary values. There was no body to purchase 
them. But these were exceptional periods. In ordinary times tho 
moderate wants of our peasantry arc easily supplied. I do not say that 
there is no room for improvement, and that their condition is all that can 
bo desired, but it is not so bad as has been depicted." 

Dk. CnucKERBUTTY thought that the increase of exports and imports 
showed the increase of material prosperity, and that the application of tho 
educational test gave a similar resmt. Nevertheless, ho did not think that 
the condition of tho ryot was very much improved. His poverty was shown 
by his inability to employ improved agricultural implements, and to keep 
his children at school, as he w'anted their aid, at an early age, to obtain the 
means of supporting his family. His more independent bearing than 
formerly was due to tho increased value of labour, and not to any accession 
of affluence from tho produce of the soil. There was a great demand for 
his industry on railway, irrigation, and municipal works ; and this enabled 
him to supplement his earnings from agricultural operations. Besides, within 
the last few years, several exports, such as jute, cotton, &o. have become 
.largely developed, which, as well as tho extension of trade, gave him additional 
employment. Henctf it so happened that the ryot often earned more money 
than his quondom superiors ; and it is no wonder that ho resented the assump- 
tion of superiority by persons in the position of sircars on 8 Bupecs a 
month, merelv because they thought themselves to be gentlemen, when he 
coidd himself earn by his industry Ks. 15 or 20. 

Babu Chundeb Nath Bose expressed his concurrence generally with 
the view taken by Babu LaIb and said that, in dis- 
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tussini? the question of the condition of the ryot, it was of the 

utmost importance to keep the miml free from all the disturbini? influence of 
feeling. The very fact that tlm* Indian ryot is aomelimcs likened to the 
Spartan helot, sometimes to the worst Irish Cottier, and sunictiines to the 
most wretched Negro slave, appeared to him to prove that the condition of 
tlie ryot is viewed more througli tlie medium of feeling than through that 
of tlie understanding. He was, therefore, of opinion that the necessity of 
approaching the question of the condition of the Bengal ryot not in the 
impassioned manner of a sentimentalist, but in the matter of fact style of 
a statistician could not bo too strongly insisted upon. Ho said tliat the 
information which the Association had received regarding the jirescnt state 
of agrie.ulturc in Bengal, was too meagre to atlbrd a basis for anytliing like a 
sound or healthy discussion of the (|neation on hand. He was fully aware 
of the existence of vices of the grossest character in the agricultural system of 
Bengal; but, said he, if liis exjicrieiicc of tho mofussil were allowed to count 
for anything, ho could not induce liimsclf to think that tho condition of the 
Bengal ryot was (jenemlly so bad as it is usually represented to bo. IVople 
ill tho lowest classes of agricultural life are now seen tocelehrato 
to use brazen utensils in the place of those earthen utensils wliicli alono they 
could afford to purchase 8 or B) years ago, and in many cases to uscm*i en 
ornaments made of silver. The general complaint about tlic growing in- 
solvellcc of tho agricultural classes and their unwillingness, amountin'.' 
in some cases to aversion, to work as day labourers when rccpiired t<» 
do so by their wealthier neighbours, ajipcared to him proofs or iudicaliojis of 
an agricultural life better tbau that which it is the fashion to ascribe lo 
tho Bengal ryot. Ho thought that it was extremely improper to say 
that the circumstances in life of the various classes of ryots, moitmmv., 
mcurt'urcCy oceujM?icy, khodhnst, &c., were or could .possihly ho one ami 
the same. In making these remarks, he did not mean to say that 
tho condition of tho ryot was a prosperous one. All that ho meant 
was that tho picture which is usually drawn of the ryot’s condition is,- 
iinicraUy speaking, rather an exaggerated one, and that a more correct view 
of tliat condition ought to be formed from a more accurate observation 
than has hitherto been made of tho life and chanicUr of tlic ryot, in order 
that the public or any portion of it or even the very ryot himself might 
not one day suffer at the hands either of the Government or of any inferior 
power. The Association could not do better than push forward its cmjiiiries 
about the present state of agriculture in Bengal. Agriculture in Bengal 
possesses an influence on social and individual manners and character, such 
as it possesses no where else. 

Mr. J. Wilson thought that there was at least one admirable point 
in the Bengal syatem of agriculture, namely, tlic carrying out of the 
principle of co-operation. He went on to say that ho dilicred from a 
previous speaker in thinking that the mahajun and zemindar kept tlie ryot. 
On the other hand, it appeared to him that the ryot kept tlie zemindar and 
mahajun. Ho thought that tho middlemen should justly bear great part 
the odium which was thrown on the zemindar and mahajun, because they 
take so much and give nothing. It was a misfortune in the discussion of 
this question, that the ryots were so little in a position to give information. 
He feared there might be some want of candour in the statements of the other 
party. Ho thought tho subject was one worthy of diligent and careful 
mvestigation. 

Me. Souttae wished to say a few words on behalf of the paper wliich 
oad been so much found fault with, and his friend the writer of it, who was 

17 
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absent, llo said that the reading of detached extracts of the paper n*as 
not, he believt'il, (piito fair to it, and that when the members would bo able; to 
read the whole of it in print, they would find it fair to the zemindar, and by 
no means exclusively in the interest of the ryot. IIo would, however, ask 
them to remember that the paper was but a compilation, and that the 
gentlemen who had supplied the information were almost entirely zemindars. 
As regarded the necessity for further information, ho was happy to bo al)le 
to say that tho Association was still receiving replies to the questions vvhicli 
had been circulated and was still circulating them in other (piartcrs. It 
was satisfactory, he might mention, in conclusion to know that ‘various 
Government olticers and Government itself were now payijig great attention 
to this particular department of statistics. He was personally aware that 
a very valuable scries of agricultural statistics was being compiled in tlic 
Presidency Division, a copy of which the Commissioner of the Division had 
been kind enough to promise the Association on completion, and he had also 
seen that the lioard of Revenue, in a recent Circular, liad forwarded tho 
orders of Government, impressing upon subordinate olliccrs tho importance 
of supplying full and accurate statistics in tho elaborate returns which have 
been called for. TTe believed that the present paper was but an introductiou 
to what would yet be a very complete treatment of the subject. 

Ttrn PiiKsiDKNT, in concluding the discussion, remarked, it was a laaitcr 
of regret that all tho speakers had confined their attention to one point only, 
namely, Ihc status of tho ryots, to the exclusion of tho many broad questiojis 
suggested by the returns. Passing by the enquiry, whether or not the ryot \\ as 
able to live in tho state of rural luxury, which liad been depicted, bo thought, 
two important points relative to the agricultural economy of tliis country 
were prominent on tho face of these papers. In the first place it was clear 
that tlio holdings of tho occupants of tlie soil averaged some 10 to 15 boo* 
gahs, and even if the cultivator were not a pauper, he possessed no capital 
beyond that which was barely necessary for tilling the ground ; and, second- 
ly, the beneficial interest in the land, nz,, the perception of the rents and 

E refits, instead of residing in a single person, belonged to a most complex 
ody, possessing, he might say, both vertical and lateral extension. As an 
instance of what he meant, he described what was commonly to ha 
found in tho district of Packergunge, He might say, there were generally 
four or five intermediate holders of tenures, subordinate the one to the 
other, between the cultivator on tho one hand, and tlic Government on tlie 
other. He would meution the putneedar, the durputneedar, the howladar, 
nirnhowladar, ausathowladar, nimausathowladar, and so on. Tho Native 
gentlemen present, would, he xvas sure, confirm him in this statement, and, 
probably, in any given ease, not ono of these teiiureholdera was a single in- 
dividual, not even was ho so simple in form as a joint family. Strangers 
constituted a common ingredient in this complex entity ; not introduced by 
the voluntary action of tho. original members of the family coparcenary, 
but coming in hostilely as purchasers of undivided shares at sales held in 
execution of decrees against individual shareholders. It was often almost 
startling to see the number of incongruous parties themselves not all single 
but sometimes entering by groups, who went to make up the owner, of a 
putnee, or howla, &c., each party being entitled to a fractional undivided 
share of tho whole tenure, and to assert his rights of whatever kind thereto, 
without joinder of tho others. Ho despaired of giving by words any faithful 
picture of the reality; and how could it be expected that a recipient of rent, 
constructed as was the body which he had attempted to outline, should ever 
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vliscbargc a landlord’s duties. Tlie landlord’s pari in the economy of agri- 
culture required definiteness of purpose and ready capital for its j)roper fulfil- 
ment. How little it was approaidicd, or tliought of one need go but a sliort 
distance out of Calcutta to perceive. No roads were to be found. Almost no 
means at all existed for transporting the i)roducc ot the soil from its place 
of growth to tlie centres of distribution, except tlio primitive mode of con- 
veyance on the top of coolies’ lieads. Here or there a way of some six or 
eight hathf! wide existed as a precious subject of litigation, but tliat even 
was only cuteha, and a “ boil ghari,” was the highest form of vehielo wliich 
could struggle along over its sloughs and ruts. Again, bunds and irrigation 
were necessities to the agriculture of this country. AV'liat liad been, or was 
being done in tliis direction? But, without going further into detail at that 
hour, ho would content himself with saying that to him the existing state 
of things ap])eared scarcely elevated above the lowest round of the ladder 
of advancement. At the same time he bclicvod it well nigh impossible 
that material improvement should be eli’ected throughout the length and 
breadth of tlie land at the hands of the proprietors of the rents and protits 
under the present system. Individuals undoubtedly stood out as illustrious 
exceptions to tlie general rule. But as long as tlie middle tenures, witli 
minute sub-division of interest among the nu'nil)crs of their respective 
proprietary bodies largely prevailed, it was simply impossible that from this 
sourfo the requisite energy, capital and purpose should ordinarily bo sup- 
plied. The same state of things gave rise to serious ditlicultica and obstruc- 
tions to advance on another side. It was necessary for the proper 
development of the resources of the country, that tlie tirovernment should 
carry out certain public objects, such as education, and discharge some 
municipal functions by the aid of funds locally raised. For this ])uri)080 the 
soil must bo had recourse- to. How is this to bo done? If the tax is placed 
oil tlio land itself will not the whole burden fall, in fact, upon the ryot in 
Ins poverty? How can you cficctually protect him, and enable liim to 
reimburse himself from above? And if on the other hand you tax the 
person whoso name is in the Collector’s books as answeralilc for tlicc rvenuc, 
llio chances are that ho is hut a ropre.scntativc of alargo class, and how is 
ho to be furnished with tlio means of obtaining contribution from both 
co-ordinate and subordinate holders. The Government had long hesitated 
in the face of these difiicultics, but it would probably soon feol itself obliged 
to overcome them. ^Phe knot would have to bo cut if it could not^ be 
elTectively untied. Finally the President expressed liis belief that tlioro 
could be little real progress until tlic tenure of land interests was reduced 
to simplicity, and the agricultural proprietors had sliaken tliomselves free 
of the fetters witU which their social habits and customs bound them. 




6 . — Peeps into Social Life In Calcutta a Century ago. 

By the Revd. J. Lone, 

[Road on ilie 24th July 1868.] 

Tlic study of an antiquarian subject, beariiify on tbo soclal\\{e 
of the past, is interestinjj;-, not only as a ])runeh of valualde know- 
ledge, but also as tendin<y to draw off the mind from too much 
attc'iition to the petty interesf s of the present and from many 1 rilling 
carking^ cares. We feel invi^jorated and refreshed after an hour 
spent in communing with the olden time, and enter with more 
energy on the battle of life. 

To those who are dissatisfied with the existing social state, the 
study of the past of Calcutta is calculated to yield comfort, by- 
showing what reason we have to be thankful that our lives arc cast 
upon better day^, and that we have so many advantages of a social 
nature above our predecessors of last century. 

We call this pa])cr Peeps into Calcutta Sneicty, for, alas ! time 
has swept so much of the past both of men and books into oblivion, 
that only a few floating fragments can be found, and es))ecially^ on 
our subject, which relates mainly to the period immediately previous 
and subsequent to the battle of Plasscy,--when there was no 
newspaper to record the passing events of the day, — no j)rinting 
press, — no Calcutta correspondent to the English press; — while 
letters were few and far between, a year and a half being allowed for 
the despatch and answer to a letter. The earthquake and inun- 
dation of 1737 in Calcutta destroyed many documents, and the 
capture of the city in 1756 completed the destruction. 

No more valuable contribution could be made to social science 
and to history than a memoir of the rise and social progress of 
Calcutta, both European and Native. The Government Records in 
the India House in London, amounting to ] 00,000 volumes, open 
out a rich store-house in this respect to the future historian of 
Calcutta ; a city, which, like St. Petersburgh, sprang out of a swamp, 
is surely one of the most interesting subjects for enquiry. V\ ® 
that ere long some one may bring out the Life and Times of Job 
Chamock, the founder of Calcutta, whose remains he in St. John s 
Burial Ground, in a splendid Mausoleum, the oldest piece of masonry 
in Calcutta; beside him is interred his Hindu mfe whom he rescued 
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ns a widow from the funeral pyre, at whose, tomb ho was said to ha\'e 
sacrificed a cock annually. 

People complain now of Calcutta as bein^y dull, of there beint? 
little recreation : what would they have said a century ago, when 
a few hours a day sufficed for the business in hand, which was chiefly 
commercial, and mainly transacted at the time the ships from Europe 
arrived in the river, and when they were departing. The Portuguese 
Koran i did the writing part, and that in so slovenly a fashion as to 
call down the censure of the Court of Directors. There was little 
letter widting, as the first post between Calcutta and Allahabad was 
not established until 17 Chi. The first Newspaper, Ilieh'/s Gazaf/c, 
appeared in 1780, and news came only in the season of the ships, 
the cold weather, some nine months old, except when a chance 
vessel arrived from Bussora in the Persian Gulf, conveying in- 
telligence by way of Aleppo and the Mediterranean.* Hence there 
was little correspondence. Tlicre was little music, for there were 
only some two dozen European ladies in Calcutta, and the Court of 
Directors seem to have thought even that number more than gulli- 
cient ; a despatch arrived in Calcutta about that period, giving orders 
that when a Miss Campbell, who had left for Calcutta without a 
pass, landed there, she should be forthwith sent back to England ; 
and in another ease three ladies, who had applied to the Court for a 
license to go to Calcutta, were distincfly refused, on the ground 
that there were ladies enough in the place. Further there were few 
instruments for ladies to play on ; artists were not then skilled in 
adapting them to the climate ; pianos in hot weather with ojien 
doors soon cracked and warped; or met the fate of an organ which in 
1751, was sent out for the Calcutta Church, but on being opened it fell 
to pieces, all the wood-work having been eaten up by white ants. 
Europeans however went to nautches, which were then popular. 
As for dinner parties or soirees, what was the comfort of being 
crowded in a place of smoking dishes without punkahs, for punkahs 
were not then known. 

There were no carriage drives ; no course with a view of the 
muddy Hooghly^s stream and a change of dust. What was the 
use of carriages without European carriage-builders or repairers? 
Natives could not then repair carriages. Even now, after a century 
has passed away, not a single good Native carriage-builder has set up 
in Calcutta — the fact deserves enquiry as revealing a very unsatisfac- 
tory state of things among this native working class. Even had there 
been European coach-builders, what springs could have stood roads 


* As late as 1811, Sir J. Mackintosh writes from Bombay ; — “ We are now seven 
mouths from the date of the last London news.” 
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kiicc-deep in mud, with lepers, naked fakeers, Brahmini bulls, camels, 
elephants, &c., besetting the thoroughfares, for as late as Daniel's 
time, 1780, elephants and camels were allowed to traverse the 
streets of Calcutta, as is shewn in his pictures which give us 
admirable sketches of the olden time, particularly of Calcutta. 
Men riding in carriages seemed from the jolting to be affected 
with St. Vitus, dance, while taking an airing was represented as 
taking a dusting or jolting. Before the battle, of Plassey the 
Governor and senior member of Council only used a carriage. 

Riding was dangerous beyond the bounds* of Calcutta, which 
were infested with wild animals, the boar and the tiger, (pig-sticking 
was however a favorite amusement,) while the fierce Mahratta, like 
the Italian Brigand, hung around, watching for his prey, lie olteii 
carried men off, tied to the tail of his horse. 

How heavily did the day pass and how wearisome ! A few 
hours sufficed for business, from 9 to 12 in an ordinary way ; the 
luiktEli and a hasty breakfast, brought men to the middle of the day. 
The dinner hour was about 2 o'clock ; after dinner, and the 
smoking from a highly ornamented silver hukah which had a 
special servant for it, the invariable siesta followed, when all, ]x>th 
ladies and gentlemen, undressed and went to Ixjd. Undressing was 
necessary, for there were no punkhas and no glass windows, only 
ones made from twisted cane. Two hours of sleep (all Calcutta 
from 3 to 5 being as still as the grave) and iieojile were up again, 
some to fishing or walking in the Park, now Dalhousie S(|uare ; 
(Tank Square, with its grove on the east side, was the Belgravia 
or Hyde Park of that day;) some had an occasional pig-sticking 
match or tiger hunt in the jungle of Chowrmglu plain ; some 
took the air in a palki ; a favorite recreation, hovvevm*, was boating 
in a handsome budgerow • with a band of music in attendance. 
Various gentlemen kept sailing boats, and the exercise the jungly 
land denied them was afforded by the water ; there were ew s ips o 
interrupt their course ; and many a pleasant sailing excursion was 
made between Thannah fort, near the Botanic .(jardens, and the Dutch 
Settlement of Baraiiagur. Returning home, tea and cards Idled up 


* The bounds of Calcutta in 1757 were, 
tho site of the Bank of Bengal and Clmndpal Ghat 
m Luke , to .tu« f p- 

the north; and the river to the wc&t, im fVtrtTiPfl an island 

Iwausc with Creek Itow, the river ^ j ^.uire. Calcutta was 


of Ditchers— when ? 
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the time until 10 o^clock, the supper hour. There was one good 
practice, they paid visits in the evening, when men were not impri- 
soned in black coats, for white jackets were the rule which 
continued even beyond the Marquis of Welleslcy^s time ; visits 
were short, and half a dozen could be made in one evening — except 
on theatre night, for Calcutta had its theatre, which was situated 
to the north east end of the Writer^s Buildings. The Church stood 
at the west end. 

Late parties could be easily kept up, as the Company's servants 
had little to do, besides providing the annual investment, and, ex- 
cept in trade which they carried on on their own account, the rest was 
vive la bagatelle, Stavorinus, a Dutch traveller, in 1769, writes 
“The Company's servants devote a part of the morning to attencliiig 
upon their business ; they spend the remainder of their time either 
in revels or sleep." He himself was entertained by the Governor of 
Bengal at a dinner party at 1 o'clock in the day. Even as late ns 
Lord Cornwallis' time public dinners were given at 3, then a ball 
at 8, and sui)i)er p-t 1 ® 

How dull the conversation must have been without mails, 
news 9 months old, except when it came by Bussorah. Doubtless it 
turned on the interloj^ers, the adventurers, the Nawab's Agents, the 
Mahrattas, the Gomastas, our dangerous neighbours the Dutch and 
French, High Church and Low Church, the Papists and hurricanes, 
and the last .importation of young ladies on spec. This dull stale 
was relieved occasionally by the irritation of prickly heat, and 
of musquito bites, when people covered their legs with paste-board 
to save thepiselves from the stings. Sir J, Shore writes in 1775 : — 
Dancing, riding, hunting, and shooting are now our employ- 
ments"; copying work was left to keranis, and the European was 
practically often merely an expensive instrument for signing his 
name. 

Gambling was in vogue with a zeal equalling that of a Russian 
nobleman’s penchant ; the Marquis Cornwallis gave that and other 
evils a deadly blow. Immense sums were won and lost at Billiards. 

Horse-racing, attended by the wealth and fashion of Calcutta, 
was popular, but the first ground was in the Chowringhi paddy 
fields ; subsequently at Akra farm, or bdrud khand, below Garden 
Reach. 

Duelling, arising often out of quarrels regarding ladies of 
sooty complexion, occasionally gave a little excitement. The last 
Cyclone has levelled the famous duelling tree, which, according to 
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jiopular tradition was on the Chowrinf^dice plain, where Hastings 
aiul Francis fought. Francis, who ought to Know, places it near 
Belvidere. 

Drinking helped to pass away the time, the practice of drinking 
mulled wine early in the morning was common in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency \ in Calcutta we believe it was arrack-punch, wliicli was 
then what ixigs are now ; men would finish a chest of claret at a 
sitting -y subsequently the taste for claret and madeira went out, 
and one })erson would drink a dozen of beer in the cf)urse of the 
day. Hence we need not wonder that it was said of some of the 
residents, their lives were not worth two monsoons, — a Bhoi*t life 
and a merry one. 

Boating was a favorite amusement ; bauds of music were 
taken in fine budgerows, and cxcui*sion parties were made as far as 
Chandernagore or Chinsura, where fancy-balls used occasionally to 
be given by the French and Dutch. 

*Siibscription balls were kept up ; we find that in 1781 the 
Stewards of a Subscription Assembly refused to pass a charge 
of 1,997 Its. for the entertainment of 200 jxjrsons. 

Let us now take a ramble through the Calcutta of 1750. 
Suppose some one had undertaken a morning walk a century 
ago from the site of our President's house in Ballygunge to Calcutta, 
it would have been a most perilous enterprise, a heavy mist from the 
woods hanging over the country, dense as that now to be sc(*n in the 
intenor of the Sunderbunds, along a narrow footpath approaching very 
close to the lair of the tiger and leopard. The pedestrian would pass 
over the ground where some of the Nawab's troops were encamj)ed 
when he came to attack Calcutta in 175fi, by a path leading to the 
site of the Martiniere, but there was «io crossing as the Mahratta 
Ditch, dug in 1742 by the inhabitants of Calcutta at their own 
expense, to keep off the Cossacks of that day, the Mahi-attas,* went 
round Calcutta from the site of the Martiniere to Bag Bazar and 
barred the passage. This ditch, at first deep and broad, subsecpiently 
became a fetid and ])utrid pit, the reccpta4;le of dead cats and dogs, 
until the Manpiis of Wellesley had it filled up and the present 


* The Mahratta empire origiiiatetl in a movement of the HindiiH to throw off 
the Mogul yoke. When the Bengal Nawabs mild not remit their revenue U) Delhi, 
they allowed the Mahrattas to collect by force the Chaut or fourth |)art. Bhaakar 
Bandit, in consequence, at the head of 80,000 horse invaded Bengal, aided by the Ilajaa 
of Birbhum and Bisenpur oflemled at their trejitimint by Ali Verdy Khan, hence it 
quite time to fortify Calcutta. In 1743, the Mahrattas held Birbhum and uU the 
country west of the Hugly from Balasorc to Thannuh’s Fort, Calcutta. 
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Cit’culaf Road made on its Amid ^rcat difRcultics the way is 

threaded in slush under an avenue of trees as far as Boitakhima, 
where the pedestrian could rest for a while under the shade of that 
broad tree which afforded shelter to the Patriarch of Calcutta — Job 
Chamock, where like a genuine Qui Hye he is said to have smoked 
his pipe, and, struck with the rural beauty of the scene, selected 
Calcutta as the seat of the English in Bengal. f This tree was cut 
down in 1799 to make the present Circular Road ; it was the ren^ 
dezvous of native merchants from the cast, where they met to go 
from Calcutta or to start for tlie town, the neighbouring jungle 
being infested with dakaits. The question has been often asked, 
why was Calcutta not placed on the right bank of the Hooglily, 
which the French, Danes, and Dutch found to l)e more healthy. 
The main reasons we believe to have been : The left bank had 
deeper water, tlie weavers who supplied the Company with piece 
goods lived chiefly there, and it was not so exposed to the raids 
of the Mahrattas as the Ilowrali side. 

We next pass down Bow-Bazar, then solitary; the Boitakanna 
Church and Madrassa were among its first buildings, but not until 
about 1780. Lai Bazar is arrived at. Why was it called or 
red? Tank Square is called Laldigi, was it from the Old Church 
which was called Lai Girja, because it was built of bricks which 
were not covered with a layer of white-wash, but appeared flash- 
ing red. Lai Bazar was then rather a fashionable place; the Ajiollo 
Tavern, the Wilson^s of that day, was in it, so was the Harmonicon 
Hotel, and doubtless, the sailors of, Calcutta frequented the spot, 
known even in those days for their drunken broils, but they were 

* In 1799 this road was made ; it is thus described in a ncwspiper in 1802 : “ la 
tlio Circular Jload the young and the spriglitly, in the fragrance of morning wafLcd 
in the chariot of healtli, enjoy the gales of recreation.” 

• 

f As to the reason for settling in Calcutta, wc give the following account from what is 
now a very rare book, Gladwin’s llengal : “ The Kiiglish faetoryat Hugly having sunk 
with a noise into the river in the middle of the day while the English were at dinner; 
a few lives were lost and the rest escaped with difficulty, hut their merchandise and 
property of every description entirely perished j hence Governor Charnock looked out 
for another place, he chose another one near it, erected a factory and fortified it; 
hut the native merchants complained that their women were overlooked from the 
Englisli houses, some of which were two stories high. The natives repaired to 
Murshidahad to complain, and orders came to prohibit finishing the Factory ; the work- 
men hearing this refused to work ; on this, Charnock setting fire to all the houses on 
this side the river embarked in a ship, the Foujdar sent orders to the Thannadar at 
Mukwah Thannah (near Calcutta) to seize the ship ; he ran an iron chain across 
the river, provided some time before, to impede the incursions of the pirates of 
Arrakan and the Mugs who used to infest the river, but the chain was broken by the 
English. The Ships having provided Alunigir’s Camp with corn in a time of scarcity, 
the Mogul became favorabiu w Cimruock, and iwirmitted hiui to erect the Calcutta 
Factoiy.” 
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not numerous, as the j^reater part had to remain with the ships 
which only came up to Diamond Harhonr. The next spot is the 
Tyburn of Calcutta the crossing of Lai Bazar, at which stood the 
Great Jail wlierc,^ down to the ])e^iniiin‘>' of this century, execu- 
tions used to take place. A case is on record of a nnni having* 
been huiif^ there in 180^2 for stealino^ a watch. This Jail was not 
a strong one, as we have an account, a century a^jfo, of a body 
of French prisoners makin<i^ their escape from it. The road to 
the south leads by Cossitolla, (now strano*ely metamorphosed into 
Bentinck Street) called from the hmals or butchc'rj?, who made 
it their head (piartcrs; in that day, no sinj^le joint of meat could 
be had in Calcutta, tlic entire animal had to be boujjj'ht, and thft 
tables gToaned under hecatombs of mutton or beef, while the shoe- 
mnker would be in atttuidance on the butcher to get the skin 
tanned, and provide the material for a pair of shoes — which were 
then, as now, very hitcha atfairs. 

The east side of Cossibdla was jungly; you cross Creek Row, 
whicTi ran from the river nciar the site of the Bank of Bcnigal down 
to the north side of Dhurumtola into the Salt Water Lakes, 
which were then close to Cahmtta, wafting their jx'stiferous 
vapours, nearly as bad as those which come when the drain- 
age scheme shall be com])letcd. There was no Dhurumtola then; 
even down* to 1780 there were only straw huts in it. Von ])ass 
along the Chowringhco road, surrounded with dense jungle on botli 
sides. Chowringhee then was out of town and in the woods ; the 
chief use of the Chowringhee road was in leading to the shrine of 
Kalighat, which was the temple of Calcutta, and proljably gave its 
name to the city. The temple of Kalighat stood tor centuries, when 
the Ganges itself, some miles wide, laved its walls, when human 
blood streamed on its altars, and when Thugs, before procecjding 
on their murderous expeditions, made their (hwoirs to Kali. There 
is, south of the Jail, a small temple of Siva which is several centuries 
old ; the river Ganges, then a mighty streiim, once flowed up to its 
steps. 

We return now to Lai Bazar, and proceed north along the 
Chitpur road leading to the famous temple of Chiteswari. On the 
West side of the road was the then fashionable part of Calcutta, occu- 
pied by English, Armenians, Portuguese, extending over what are 
now the China and Bara Bazars down to the site of the Mint. Here 
the Armenian millionaires lived, who, acting differently from the 
English, did not intermeddle in country politics, but devoted them- 
selves entirely to trade, and realised large sums. 
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Sobba B.TiZar was then a jungle, though when Nabakissen, 
Clive's Munsbi, settled there after the battle of Pbisscy, it rose 
rapidly in buildinjj's and population. Mention is made of it in 
3780 as irequented by sailors, and of a great firp having oceurved 
there, when Jack Wiis very active in rescuing native's propeity 
from the flames. 

Places like Sobha Bajsar, Patlnireaghata, now so densely peopled, 
were little known before the battle of Plassey which raised Cal- 
cutta from a* Settlement to a City, and helped to make it a City of 
Palaees in front, — but of ])igstyes in the rear. B-aja Radhakani 
Deb's, the Thakur family, ifnd various others had U) leave Gobind|)iir 
when Port William was built on its site. They settled in Pathiiroa- 
ghata, and Sobha Bazar, We pass a very old Hindu temple in tlio 
Chitpur road, built about 1780 by Gobindram Mittre, famous for 
its high cupola; we come then to an opening that led to Dum- 
Dum, getting into note in those days, as we find Civilians used to 
go to Baraset for change of air. Lord Clive had the first Jjouse 
there. We next arrive at Perrin's Point near Pcrifin's Gardens, 
once a place of recreation for Civil Servants, pass close to the 
Mahratta Ditch, which extended from the river to Pa-nchkuti ; near 
it were the celebrated gardens of those days, Gobindo Mittre's and 
Omichand's, both Bengali millionaires, and very clever men of busi- 
ness. The road led on to Chitpur, to the Navvab's gardens and 
terminated at Baranagar, a Dutch Settlement, gay and crowded in 
those days, when Dutch fleets rode in front, and Dutch fraus sported 
themselves in all the colors of the rainbow. 

The following is a sketch given of Calcutta in 1717 : — "Cal- 
cutta in A. D. 1717, was then a vilkige a])pertaining to the district 
of Nuddea, the houses of which were scattered in clusters of ten or 
twelve each, and the inhabitants chiefly husbandmen. A forest 
existed to the south of Chundpaul Ghat, which was afterwards re- 
moved by degrees. Between Khidderpore and the forest were two 
villages, whose inhabitants were invited to settle in Calcutta by 
the ancient family of the Seths, who were at that time merchants 
of great note, and very instrumental in bringing Calcutta into tli<‘ 
form of a town. Fort William and the Esplanade are the site 
where the forest and the two villages above mentioned stood. In 
1717 there was a straggling village, consisting of small houses, 
surrounded by puddles of water, where now stand the elegant houses 
of Chowringhee ; and though Calcutta may at this period be des- 
cribed as extending to Chitpur bridge, the intervening space con- 
sisted of ground covered with jungle." 
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Let us now take another survey oi' Calcutta ''from the roof 
of the Governor's House, a fine huikliii^ soutli of the Old Fort ; 
the President’s House and Grounds sf. retched from the site of the 
Metcalfe Hall to Tank Scpiare, Due East of us is Tank Square, 
culled the Park, the tank in which seems to have been coeval 
with Calcutta, though it must have been cleared out to build 
ill it a fli^'ht of steps to the bottom, which is GO feet from the 
top of its banks. On the north-western side of Tank-IS([uar(‘ stood 
the church, erected in 1715, chiefly throu«-h the contributions of 
sea-farinjj^ men, and merchants; the steeple fell down in the 
earthquake of 1737, when a hurricane took place that rolled tlie 
(Janges many feet over its bed, much hi^^hcr than in 18(15. Thil 
church was pulled down by the Mahommedans in 1750. It was the 
custom of the Governor to walk to this church, one reason for which 
was the Court informing’ him, in I7:i8, that if he wanted a chaise 
and ])air he must pay for them himself. To the north of it was 
the^rnienian church, erected at the expense of an Armenian mer- 
chant in 1721, which was plundm'cd, but not ])ulled down in 1750, 
the Armenians standing well with the native powers on account of 
their abstinence from ])olitics. East of that was the Old Court 1 louse 
erected by Mr. Ilouchicr * in 1720 for a(;eommodating the Mayor 
and Aldermen as a Sessions house ; subsequently rooms were {tided 
to it which made it a kind of Town Hall. Ciilcutta then had a 
Municipality, the Mayor was elected by the Government every 
December, fjut it had nothing to do with drains ; however as early 
as 174(), the Government ordered the drains to be re-surveyed to make 
the settlement sweet and wholesome/’ 

Wo shall finish our ramble with the river. What a gloomy 
scene the river below Chandpal Ghat presented ! Opposite were the 
dreary jungly shores of Movvni ten;inte<I chiefly by wild {inimals. 
A line of mud banks, recking with nudaria, corpses, in all stages 
of decomposition, floating up and down the stream by the dozen, 
jungle lining the shore, the abode of the snake and the alligator. 
Where Chandpal Ghjit now rises were to be seen the Sati fires, the 
(ighori eating dead men’s flesh, and women carrying away, as holy, 
the water in which a Hrah min’s feet luid b(*en washed. In another 
quarter a Brahmin might have bcim s(*en sitting Dharna. 

Now as to a question of our day— Sanitation. The sanitary 
condition of the English in Calcutta was in one respect better than 
now; the Europeans lived in garden houses close to the river, and 
enjoyed its refreshing health-bearing breezes, while there was no 

* A rich merchant, who jjuhseciuenfcly became Governor of Bombay. He gave it to 
Government on condition they paid 4,000 rupees annually to support a charity school. 

• H) 
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dense native population behind. All the Europeans grouped 
near as they could under the shelterin<^ protection of the fort, in 
case of Mahratta or Moj^ul invasion, so that the river easily 
carried off the drainage of Calcutta. There was no epidemic cholera 
then to decimate the people, though there was an endemic cholera 
called le mort ile chien ; but, on the other hand, Calcutta was sur- 
rounded by deadly undrained swamps reeking with malaria, the 
abode of the alligator, wild boar ami tiger, the Simderbunds bein^^ 
within a couple of miles at the eiust. It is not long since an ohl 
gentleman, Mr. Blaccpiiere, died, who shot wild fowl in the swamps 
near Tanlc Square. Even as late as the days of Warren Hastings, 
^hen he sought the sheltering shades of Belvidere, the Chowringhec 
plain was so jungly and swampy that he had sometimes to proceed 
by water to Shurman^s Bridge* ** at Kidderpore, up the Gobiiidpiir 
Creek which subsequently became Tolly^s Nulla, but Avas then 
part of the old bed of the Ganges, which, washing the steps of the 
old tem])le south of the Great Jail, proceeded down by Kalighat, 
wafting malaria and fever in its channel. 

No wonder malaria was rife. There were few fresh vegetables, 
no potatoes were grown, and people Avere imprudent. The dead 
bodkjs, not only of beasts, but of human beings, Avere to be seen at 
times lying in the streets, in a putrid state, under a blazing sun. 
In 1780 it is reported the Surgeon of an Indiaman expired in the 
street after eating a hearty dinner of beef, the thermometer being 
at 98®. 

But though exempt from cholera, the pestilence that smiteth in 
darkness, it may be inferred from the jungle around, that Cahiiittn 
was a second Cayenne or Batavia; a putrid fever desolated the land, 
which covered the body with blotches of a livid colour, causing 
death in a few hours. Even Avhen 1 cainc to the country, 28 years 
ago, it seemed to have been an understood thing that every new 
arrival must have his sejisoning fever.f 

The earliest notice Ave have of the sanitary state of Calcutta, 
the New Orleans of that day, is in the travels of Captain Hamilton, 


• Shurman, an Annenian, was scut in 1715 on an embassy to the King of Delhi, 
f Calcnttsi is thus described in an old poem by Atkinson : 

“ Embowering jungle and noxious fen, 

“ Fatal to many a bold aspiring wight : 

On every side tall trees shut out the sight, 

And like the upas noisome vapors shed ; 

** Day blazed with heat intense and dusky night 
“ Brought dainps excessive, and a feverish bed j 
“ The revellers at eve were in the morning dead.” 
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rtboui 1600, who describes an hospital into which 'many patients 
went, but few came out alive to f»ivc an account of their treat- 
ment, — dead dog's tell no tales. On an average about one-third of 
the crew of a ship perished from disease arising from exposure 
and arrack. One good indicator of the mortality was the 
immense sums of money that undertakers made ; tlie rainy season 
was their harvest time, when, in some years, only one-fourth of the 
European population survived, and when a large dinner party used 
to be given on the 15th of Oetf)ber, for the survivors to con- 
gratulate each other on their being alive. Hamilton nuMitions that 
in 1700 there were 1,200 English in Calcutta, but the following 
January 460 were buried.* Calcutta had two Doctors, on th4 
salaries of £25 a year each, but then they, like others, had a per- 
centage on various articles, not excepting their share. in the Mad^ura. 
As atfecting the sanitary condition, there was not much to be said for 
the Doctors of that day, though there were some first rate men. A 
scjuij^ in a Calcutta paper in 1780 thus describes them : — 

But consider the cause sure, t’will give one the grip man, 

To see dubbed a Doctor, a special good Midshipman, 

Who handles your pulse, as ho ’d handle a rope, 

And conceives your complaint just as clear as the Pope, 

Some Doctors in India would make Plato smile. 

If you fra(!ture your skull, they pronounce it the bile. 

And with terrific Phiz, and a stare most sagacious, 

(live a horse ball of Jalap and j)ills saponaceous. 

In 1805, Lord Yalentia writes of the irnjirovcd salubrity of 
Calcutta, which he attributes tn the tilling uj) of tanks, the clearing 
away of jungle, better constructed houses, and more temperance. 

In 1793, Dr. Lcskard opened baths at 37 China Bazar, price 
one rupee a bath ; they did not pay. As regards the want of swim- 
ming and vapor baths, Calcutta is as bad as Rome itself : though 
Rome has not the three hundred stenches of Calcutta. 

It is not surprising that Calcutta had a bad reputfition 
in England, on account of its liver-decayed old Indian, with his 
parchment face — Indian Nawabs as they were called. But was not a 
certain amount of the ill-health of Calcutta owing to the irregular 
lives of Europeans ? The common class used to drink the new arrack 
and then walk in the streets under a blazing sun — many met their 
deaths there. 

* The proportion may be correct of deaths to residents, but we rather doubt 
whether there were 1,200 Europeans unless Portuguese and Armenians were included 
under that head j in 1756 there were only 70 houses in Calcutta belonging to the 
English, though Holwell calculated there were 400,000 people in 1760 in Calcutta. 
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Though stagnation of mind is unfavorable to health aiul 
though Calcutta had little news, it had its panics then, not from 
an enemy distant like the Sikhs in the Punjab, or the nmtinoors 
in the North-West, but from an enemy much nearer borne, — tlio 
French. At that ])eriod the belief was firmly rooted in 
lishmen^s minds, that the French were natural enemies; tliiit a 
Frenchman should only be met at the ])oint of the sword, ^fliis 
foolish and anti-christian feeling followed both parties to India, 
and as the Dutch and Portuguese fought until the latter w(mv 
driven out, so was it with the French and English : the English 
knew that the Nawab loved neither, but he did not wish for thn 
ixpulsion of the French, wishing to kcc]) them as a check on the Eng- 
lish. The French had then a powerful licet at sea, one broad- 
side from which, if it had come up the river, would have laid Fort 
William, with its honey-coml>cd guns and short siijrply of powd(‘r, 
in ruins, while at Chandernagore, the French had a fort much 
stronger than Fort William, manned by men great-(‘r in nmjrbor 
and better eiiuippd than the English, the latter attending so little to 
measures of detenee as to have some of the embrasures of Fort 
William stuffed Avith cotton bags. We may conceive the stale of 
alarm then, when any day might see a French licet in the river to 
sweep the English out of Bengal, when French cruisers infested 
the mouth of the Ilooghly, and Pilot Schooners were captured by 
them in Balasore Hoads. 

Not only the French, but also the Mahrattns wei’e the source 
of alarm. As late as 1780, there was great excitement in Calcutta 
in consequence of 40,000 Mahrattas being at Cuttack ; happily 
lluxcs and fever rapidly reduced their numbers, but they came to 
the neighbourhood of Howrah. Mention is made of a Mrs. Bower, 
who died about 1780, who had by industry accumulated wealth, but 
she was so apprehensive of Calcutta being again taken, that in 
her last illness she used to start up in her bed, calling out to 
her servant that the French and Mahrattas were breaking into 
her house to carry away her money. She had escaped when the Fort 
was taken in 1756 having hid herself in a warehouse, and fled at 
night by a boat. No wonder she thought of the cruelties of the 
Mahrattas, who did not scruple to cut off the hands, noses, and cars 
of those they took prisoners and have been known even to cut off the 
breasts of women. 

Not only was alarm from the French*; the Mugs were in 
the Sunderbunds devastating and plundering, and they came close 

* The East Indians were subsequently a subject of serious apprehension to 
parties, who feared that they might, one day like the American colonists, rebel against 
the English. Even Lord Valentine, as late as 1803, entertained those fears. 
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to Calcutta. As early as 1717, they carried off 1,700 men, women and 
chihlreu from the Siindorhimds, and sold them as slaves in Arrakiiii 
at the rate of from 20 to 70 Rupees a head. Hence three-fourths 
of the inhabitants of Arrakan were of Sunderhnnd oris^in. In 
1700, the neighbourhood of Rudjre BiiOj^e and Akra was infesled 
with slave ships belon,i>'inj^ to the Portuj^uese and AIu«’s. Tlie alarm 
coidinued down to 1770, when a chain was run across the river at 
i\Inkwa Thanna fort (near the Botanical (birden) to ])rotect the 
port of Calcutta against those parties. 'Phe Mahraltas were hover- 
ing round ; they took possession of '^Hianna fort on tlu* site of which 
Dr Anderson^s house in the Botanical Carden tiow stands. There 
are old people in Uttarparah who have heard from their ancestors 
how the women had to hide themselves in tanks, with I'nluin over 
their heads, to escape the Mahratta horse. 1 have seen old houses in 
Burdwau built with under-ground cellars to hide their valuables 
from the Mahratta plunderer. Baryi hangam is a well known 
Bellelli proverb, recalling the terror of those days. 

Now, as to the important (piestion of the state of MoraU in 
Calcutta, it was low among all classes; but the same might have been 
said of Jhigland itself,, Enormous fortunes were made by no credit- 
able means, though they were not then adepts in commcr(*ial 
gambling, — there was no joint stockery. The first Bug’ineer of Eort 
William, Boyer, cheated Government out of 20 lacs, and then 
entered the service of the Dutch East India C<nnpany. (ptarrels, 
as in all colonies, were rife, justifying the remark of Voltaire : 'Ro 
relate the various dissension^ of the Europeans in India would 
make a larger work than the •Encyclopaedia.'’'’ As in small commu- 
nities, gossip abounded and quarrels were the result. Mrs. Eay, 
about 1 770, in her “ Letters,^^ describes ladies^ (juarrclling on ship- 
board so as to have left scarcely an entire cap.^^ These dis])utcs were 
continued on shore, and were naturally shared in by their husbands. 
Quarrelling gave excitement in dull times ; the same still exists occa- 
sionally now with passengers round the Cape. There were many 
quarrels in Council and out of it ; the great public quarrel about 
1760 was that of Bolst, who published a large (juarto volume full 
of his complaints ; he could not, however, have been a great per- 
sonal sufferer, for he came out to Calcutta in 1759, remained 
there eight years, and made 9 lacs of Ru])oes. Ilis aim was to 
upset the Company^s monopoly ; had lie then succeeded in this 
object, native improvement, as well as civilisation, would have been 
thrown back, and India would, as now, be flooded with* vagrants 
and penniless adventurers, lessening British prestige and damaging 
the Christian name. 
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Slavery was in vogue : such advertisements as the following- 
appear in tlic Newspapers : '' To be sold two French Hornmen, 
who dress hairs, shave, and wait at table/' “To he sold a hue 
Caffre boy that understands the l)usiness of Butler, Kidmutgar and 
cooking. Price four hundred Sicca Rupees" “Eloped from the 
service of his Mistress a slave l)oy aged twenty years, ])rctty white 
or colour of musky. It is requested that after this publication no 
one will employ him as a writer or in any other capacity." Slavcuy 
was an institution of long standing in India; it was greatly 
encouraged by the Mahomedans; the ])utch were staunch advocates 
for it, and the Portuguese recruited their ranks chiefly from slave 
boys whom they carried off in their man-stealing raids in Bengal, 
but Bengal slaves were treated much better than those in the 
West Indies or America. 

A satirical catechism in Jlid'e/s Gazeiky published in 1780, 
seems to hit at the minor morals of the day in Calcutta thus : — 

What is commerce? 

(rambling. 

What is the most cardinal virtue ? 

Riches. 

What's the Amor Pa tine? 

Amor Sui. 

What is fraud ? 

Detection, 

AVhat is beauty ? 

Paint. 

What is punctuality ? 

All observance of the appointments of duelling and intri- 
guing. 

What is gentility ? 

Extravagance. 

What are public taxes? 

Pack saddles. 

Who are the people? Nobody. 

The papers of that day refer to swarms of French cooks, French 
doctors, dancing masters, priests, fiddlers, tooth-drawers, frizeurs 
and toad-eaters infesting Calcutta. 

Lawyers are referred to as being so poorly off as to be com- 
pelled to disband their zenanas. It is a fact that, down to tlie early 
part of this century, zenanas were built in almost every European 
compound, while concubinage was defended in public and in the 
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press* Lawyers were not in much odour. The anthoiitios were 
frequently in collision with them, as they would have everything 
done agreeable to the statutes; and, like niereantile men, they 
were under a kind of ban as being out of the service. 

A Calcutta paper givCs the following epitaph on one, 

Oo<l works wonders now and then, 

Here lies a lawyer and an honeat man. 

A ns/vered. 

This is a mere law qnihhle, not a wonder, 

Here lies a lawyer and his client under. 

“ The attornies of Calcutta may be said io bo to lawyers wliat 
apothecaries are to physicians, only that they do not deal in 
scruples.^* 

were the order of the day: large houses fetching 1,000 
Rs. gionthly rent were sold by lottery tickets of 600 Ks. each ; also 
garden houses, a Howrah house is put up to hdtery, situate on 
the bank of the river where the bore has no effect.’^ The Harmonic 
house, a celebrated Tavern, was put up to amd ion by lottery in 
1780, and won by the Hon'ble Mr. .lustico Hyde. A garden 
house in Entally was raflkul in 17<SI for 6,000 Rupees, prize tickets 
75 Rs. each. Some of the best roads in Calcutta were bubsequently 
made by the sale of lottery tickets. 

Luxury, wealth and idleness produced tlic natural results. 
There is, however, another side to the shield. ( )ld Calcutta was noted 
for its princely hospitality, — "every house was a temple dedicated 
to hospitality^^; a guest was a blessing in the stagnant life of tho 
Ditch; rents were cheap ; a whole she(*p cost but two rupees ; hence it 
is not surprising there were few hotels; one of the lirst was in 
1780 kept by Sir E. Tmpey^s late steward. In the advenisement, it is 
stated, turtles dressed, gentlemen boarded and farnilitjs su[)phcMl 
with pastry.^^ Mr. Rushton at the same time opened for genllemiv 

* We know not when that phruHC was introduced hy spinster hushand-hmitcrs 
respecting young civilians “worth .€300 a year dead or alive;’’ hut it was practised 
at an early period last century, ami the ])res.s teemed with comments on it. India 
was a marriage mart, and fancy articles auctioned otf fetched a very high price. 

A satirical poem in 181.3, called the “Anglo-Indian,” thus describes some of 
the ladies imported ; 

Pale faded stuffs, by time grown faint 
Will brighten np through art ; 

A Britain gives their faces paint, 

For sale at India’s mart. 

Marriages must have been expensive affairs, when a chaplain’s fee was 16 or 20 
Oold Mohurs ; in fact, physic^ law and divinity in those days yielded a miuc of wealth. 
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a tavern in Kaduabazar. Few gentlemen now would like to live 
in Radhabazar ! 

Calcutta was equally famed for its liberal mhsenplions— 
Mrs. Kindersley, ill her travels 1760-()8, observes : There is no part 
of the world where people part with their money to assist each 
other so freely as the English in India. ” The Anglo-Indians have 
ever maintained that character. 

With regard to the treatment of Natives by Europeans, though 
it is said that Job Charnock, the first Governor of Calcutta, 
used while at dinner to have delinquents Hogged that he might 
satiate himself with their cries, (he had himself been scourged 
and imprisoned by the Nawab) yet the treatment of natives 
by the authorities was generally kind and considerate. The 
Court of Directors was very severe on any parties convicted 
of treating them badly, though there was a practice enforced in 
parts of the country, that if a native, when riding, met an 
European, he was to dismount until the latter had passed ; in 
Chinsurah, among the Dutch, the natives were obliged not only to do 
this but to play on their instruments of music when the Governor 
passed in his pulankin through the streets. 

An account is given in 1765 in Calcutta of one Radha 
Tagore, banyan to a solicitor, who, after repeated unsuccessful 
attempts to get a bill paid by a Member of Council, said the 
delay would involve heavy law expenses, the Councillor then 
ordered his peons to seize Tagore, and convey him to the Cutchery, 
when without any trial he was tied il{), severely Hogged, and beat 
on the head with his own slipper for his insolence.^^ The banyan 
class to which Tagore belonged were very wealthy and very miserly ; 
they managed the European's money matters as the Kerani did his 
writing. Their history, as well as that of gomastahs, forms a curious 
feature in Indian Society. 

The natives saw little of their English masters then except in 
the way of trade or political negotiation. Among the men whose 
names crop up is that of Omichand, known after 1747. He left 
charities in all parts of the world ; his executors remitted to 
England £175 to the Magdalen, and £175 to the Foundling 
hospitals, besides £5,000, the interest of which was to be annually 
applied to those institutions. Is it so ? He also left R. 25,000 towards 
building a church. 

Nundcomar, who was Fauzdar of Hooghly, is too well known 
to history. Gobardhan Mittcr was a famous man in his day, and 
has given his name to a Ghat. 
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Nabakissen came forward in Clive’s time. Living in an 
obscure village, Panchgay, near Diamond Harbour, he supplied the 
English refugees there with provisions in spite of the prohibition 
of the Nawab, and he brought them valuable information relating 
to the Nawab’s movements. He set an example of public s})irit by 
presenting to Government the old burying ground and the land ad- 
joining it on which St. John’s Church is built, (the old magazine had 
stood on it ;) he spent a large sum of money in constructing a road 
called Rajalh a jangaly 32 miles long, from Behala toCulpi ; he occa- 
sionally gave balls, natclies and suppers to the English com- 
munity. 

The Nawab of Chitpore was an important personage; he had a 
fine palace and magnificent gardens near Chitpore, and frequently 
gave grand parties to the English. 

Jaggat Sett is said to have been worth ten crores ; the Sett’s were 
worth millions ; they wore the bankers of those days, both to the 
English and the Nawab, but they soon declined. Two of them met 
a melancholy end, having been drowned near Monghyr by order of 
Kasim Ali Khan; the only remnants of the family now are 
pensioners on the bounty of Government. 

The llajah of Burdwan had great power. It was the insurrec- 
tion in his country that led to the erection of the Old Fort in 1G96 ; 
he, in a quarrel with the English about 1755, stop])ed all their trade 
in Bengal. The annual produce of his estate amounted probably 
to 80 lacs. 

Young Bengal made his appearance in 1780 in the person of 
one Baja Ramlochun, who made a visit to an eminent attorney, 
equipped in boots, biujkskin breeches, hunting frock and jockey 
cap. The Nawab Sadaat Ali came to Calcutta, and is said to have 
purchased an admiral’s uniform, two canonicals, and a pair of wigs. 
A skit in a newspaper about 1 780 say.s, " the poor oppressed natives 
here are already providingthemselves with bear-skin breeches instead 
of buckskin; they are, however, prejudiced against the wigs.” 
Another states, “ the Juti- wallahs and makers of native shoes in 
Calcutta are about to petition the Supreme Council against the luxury 
of the Bengali banyans and Sircars, who keep palkees, phmtons and 
buggies by which shoes, that formerly lasted only from ten to twelve 
days, last them now as many months.’’ 

Feasting Brahmins was common, and lacs upon lacs were spent 
on it. Much money was spent in processions, which were frequent, 
and excited great zeal, and at times collisions. 
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The KemncUy now so despised and nearly extinct, was a 
fashionable vehicle for native gentlemen; it was an imitation 
of the old English family coach. 

The native houses were nearly all covered with thatch, hence 
fires were very common, often of an incendiary kind. A cocoanut 
shell full of fire was covered over with a brick and tied over 
with a string, two holes being left in the brick that the wind 
might blow the fire out. About 1780 a fellow was detected at 
Moorshedabad setting fire to a house by throwing the ticka of 
his Imhah in the chipper s ; he was tried, and sentenced to have his 
left hand and right foot cut off. We find in April 1780, a fire 
broke out in the Barabazar, which consumed 700 houses; the 
same month one broke out in the Dhurumtola, which burned 
every house down between that and the Jaun Bazar ; upwards of 
20 people were burned to death, with a great number of cattle, 
sheep and fowls. 

Portuguese was the language for servants, and a kind of 
lingxia franca in Calcutta; religious services were held fh it. 
Kiernander, the first missionary in Calcutta, baptized in 17C9 a 
Bengali, who is said to have made such proficiency in the Portu- 
guese tongue, that as a Catechist to the Bengali caste, he was able 
from the Poitugueso to explain the doctrines of Christianity in their 
own language,^^ Persian was the language of diplomacy and the 
Courts. In it the English transacted business both with Natives 
and Armenians. Through his skill in it Nabakissen, from being 
Clive's Munshi in 1760, rose to great influence and wealth. 

Bengali was little known ; it ^as considered the language of 
fishermen — a poor mongrel dialect unworthy of study. How are 
times changed ! Bolst, so noted in Calcutta quarrels, was one of 
the first who knew it. Sitting one day as alderman to try a case, 
he found the complainant profess to translate a document from 
Bengali. He did it fluently, but Bolst looking over his shoulder, 
found there was not a word of Bengali, and all the translation 
was his own invention. In those days many cases like this occurred 
without there being a Bolst to detect. In 1765, the natives pre- 
sented a petition to Government to have the English laws translated 
into Bengali. There were perhaps at that time not a dozen natives 
in all Calcutta who could understand them in English, 

Kamkomal Sen, a natiye who has evinced considerable taste 
for antiquarian research, in the valuable preface to his Dictionary, 
states : — 

“ The English first visited Bengal about the year 1620. On thfeir arrival 
at, and first settlement, in Oobindpore in Sootanooty, the natives did not dare 
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approach them, not bein^ able to understand what they said; business was 
accordingly transacted by gestures and signs of the body. 

“ In 1680, the old. Port was erected as a warehouse of the Company, in 
which many natives ot Calcutta were employed. Some years before this, an 
English man-of-war came up the river and anchored near the Bobinic Garden, 
when the Commanding Officer sent to the Basdkhs, or then a great family, 
and employed in supplying piece goods to the English merchants, and requested 
tliem to send him a Vuhas or Dhobhasia, a word which in the language of the 
Coast means a Sircar^ or one who knows two languages. This class of men 
had proved themselves very useful to the English at Mjulras. Tlie Basakhs, 
who were weavers by caste, were known to th(‘ English Merchants long before 
this ; for they had an extensive manufacture of Gurrah clotlis, which they sold 
to the Company. They had several BhohaSy or wasliermeii in their em])loy. 
The Basakhs were surprised at tiio request ; and did not compreliend what the 
English Commander required of them. At length the whole of tlieir family 
assembled, and held a consultation, as to what was to he done, wluni alter a great 
deal of discussion one of the wisest men in the family said that lie htdieved tho 
Naval Officer wantiid a Dhoha to wash their wearing a]>parcl. They proposed 

therefore to send one of their washermen named , but tho ])oor man 

did not readily consent to go, and his family was much grieved. At last he was 
prevailed upon to undertake the enterprise, which was tlum consid(‘r(‘d as an 
expedition to the north pole. It was the custom of the Hindoos never to 
approach a superior with empty bands, but to take sojnothing in tho shape of a 
inizzar or prc'sent ; a practice whiiih has* ever been much in use, particularly 
among the ship sircars. Smffi nuzzars consist of plantains, pumplenusses and 
fiugarcandy. A present like this tho DJioba took with him to oiler to the Naval 
Commander. This extraordinarily brave man went in a little boat abreast of 
the man-of-war, which received him with a salnhi. He was taken upon deck 
and received by the officers in a manner quite novel, such as he had never ex- 

E tu’ienced before. After tho usual ceremonies, the man was discharged with 
ags of gold and other precious articles, and afterwards continued one of tho 
principal native servants of the Company for many years. 

“ The Ilhoba by freciuent intercourst5 with the English learned their language, 
in about the same perfection as the Lalbazar bearers, who are fretpiently to bo 
seen surrounding tho sailors when they hind. He may be considered tho first 
English scholar among tho natives of Calcutta. • 

“In 1774 the Supreme Court was established here, and from this period a 
knowledge of tho English language appeared to bo desirable and ncjcessary. 
In tracing the progress made, it appears that a Brahmin named Bdmrdm 
Misra was the first who made any considerable progress in tho English 
language, but it is not known how he learnt it, c»r by whom ho was taught. 
He liimself taught several Baboos and amongst them liamnarain Mura, a 
clerk to an attorney of the Supreme Court, wlio was (jonsidercid to bo a scholar 
and a great lawyer into the bargain, for he could draw up petitions and knew 
the forms and practice of the pernicious system of law which has ruined almost 
every family of note in Calcutta who were subject to its jurisdiction. By it 
he made his fortune, there not being his equal at the time. He afterwards kept 
a school, in which he taught a number of Hindoo youth, and received from 
them a monthly fee of from lls. 4 to 16 each. Before his time, however, there 
was another individual named Anandiram Doss, who knew a still greater number 
of English words than Bamnarain. This man had a vocabulary or collection 
of wo^ which was considered a treasure of English knowledge, and a numlx'r 
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of young Hindoos used to attend daily upon him for liours and to wait liis 
pleasure and convenience to get some scraps from his book. This pious philan- 
thropist used to give out five or six words every day for their study.” 

How aro the mighty fallen ! Nearly allied in race and feeling 
to the natives are the Portuguese. The first European conquerors 
in India, how degenerate at the time when the English had erected 
their fort in Calcutta in 1680 ! Portuguese prestige had given way to 
Dutch and French. Hooghly, with its fort, was their only possession 
left, and the descendants of Alhuiquerquc resorted to piracy. They 
had desolated the S underbuilds, and carried on the slave trade 
with a high hand; they have left few traces in last century, 
though their language was commonly spoken, and was the medium 
of intercourse with servants. The words caste and compound are 
the few relics left of the Portuguese. 

The Portuguese were employed by the English as Artillerymen 
previous to 1751, and called topas, from top a gun. They are 
described as a black degenerate offspring of the ancient Pbrtu- 
guese, not to be depended on, not one in ten of whom was fit to be 
a soldier.” Lord Valcntia in 1805, referring to the profusion of 
dishes on the dinner tables, complains they were to the no small 
satisfaction of birds and beasts of prey, for the lower orders of the 
Portuguese, to whom alone they would be serviceable, cannot con- 
sume the whole.” 

A glance now at a few classes of Society. 

Younff Civilians had to rough it; they had not then their Fort- 
William College, where champagne was drunk a la discretion , and 
when racing and gambling were the occupations. As the palankin 
last century wfls the vehicle of honor, there was an order of the 
Court of Directors about 1757, complaining of the luxurious 
habits of their junior servants, and, as an instance, that they went to 
office in a palankin. Its use was consequently prohibited, and only 
allowed subsequently as a great favor to go to office in, in the hot 
weather and rains. The palankin was arched, and the Dutch 
Governor at Chinsurah used to sit in a chair in his, as did some in 
Calcutta. We find that in 1767, two hundred ryots fell prostrate 
before the Governor of Calcutta's palki, to present a petition to be 
allowed to make salt. 

The Oriifi or new arrival, was a constant subject of ridicule la^ 
century in the Calcutta press, particularly the king's officers, 
were thorough griffs as well as old griffs. / 
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The old Indian came in for his share; the man who had 
forjjotten Europe, and sat down for life engrossed with his curries 
and zenanas. 

Tailors made then as now large profits ; one that came out 
in 1763, after ten ycars^ residence, gave his friends a dinner served 
on plate, and shortly after retired to Europe with a fortune of 
two lacs of rupees; milliners were still more fortunate, to the 
dismay of husbands, who were observed to turn pale as ashes on the 
bare mention of their wives being seen to enter milliner’s shops. 
Four master tailors advertise in 1780, that as they have to pay 
the merchants in sicca rupees so they must be paid in the same. 

Confectioners and watchmakers were at an early period in 
Calcutta, so were pawn-brokers and auctioneers. The auction shops 
of Calcutta were famous rendezvous for killing time. Freemasons 
were established in Calcutta in 1728. In 1782, the Provincial 
Gravid Master sent from his Lodge at Bengal, for the use of the 
Grand Lodge of England, a chest of the best arrack.^ In 1755, 
Roger Drake was elected Provincial Grand Master, but it is to be 
hoped that on hearing of his cowardly conduct in Calcutta, they 
deposed him. 

The Armenians came to India, some by the Persian Gulph, 
others by Khorasan, Candahar, and Ka]>ul to Delhi. Tliey were 
among the earliest settlers, coming gradu.'illy from Guzerat and 
Surat to Benares and Behar. They settled in Chinsurah soon after 
the Dutch settlement of 1625. On the foundation of Calcutta, 
1690, the Armenians, in common with the Portuguese, accepted 
the invitation of the Governor Charnock, to settle there, and 
flourished, so that in 1757 they received as compensation for their 
losses seven lacs of rupees; they were pioneers in* the Central Asia 
trade, which has yet a great future before it. 

The GreehSy who are now merchant lu-inces, came to Calcutta 
about 1750. Their church was erected in consequence of a vow that 
Argyrea, a Greek Merchant made, when overtaken by a violent gale,— 
that if preserved, he would found a Greek Church in Calcutta. 
Warren Hastings headed the subscription to it with Its. 2,000. 

The Dutch were very severe towards natives, the same in Ben- 
gal as in Batavia. It is told of the Dutch fiscal at Chinsurah, that 
on finding any fault with his banyan, he used to fine him Rs.^ 20 or 
60, and if he did not pay the money at once, he was tied up 
and whipped until it was paid. 
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The Dutch ladies at Chinsurah are represented as fond of 
parties and dancing ; lolling on a sofa in the morning, sleeping in 
the after-noon, and up half the night. They figured often in the 
Fancy Balls given at Chinsurah, which used to be attended by the 
English from Calcutta, and by the French from Chandernagore, in 
their palankins. 

Let us next take a view of the houses. From an early period, 
as soon as the English could live securely away from their Fort, they 
began to build houses in the centre of spacious gardens ; ground was 
cheap, and domestic seclusion was pleasant. Chowringhee was then 
out of town in the woods, and the first move to build garden houses 
was in that direction ; which spread gradually as the names of streets 
in Chowringhee indicate. Sir W. Jones lived as far down as Garden 
Reach, and used to walk every day to the Supreme Court. 
Sir R. Chambers, the Orientjil Scholar, took up his quarters at 
Bhowanipore, where he was serenaded at night by the tigers^ howl. 
General Dickinson lived out at Daikhincssur. The Dum-Dum ®and 
Baraset roads arc referred to in 1747 and in 1757 ,* when the 
Governor of Calcutta used occasionally to spend a few days at Baraset. 
Some were fond, even before that period, of living out of town. 
Job Charnock, jis eairly as 1C90, had a country bungailow at Barrack- 
pore; his name is perpetuated in the term Chanak applied by 
natives to Barrackpore. 

When Lord Teignmouth arrived at Calcutta in 1769, not more 
than three houses were furnished with Venetians or glass windows ; 
solid shutters or rattans like those used for the bottom of chairs 
were in vogue. The houses were generally of one story, though 
raised with steps to them ; the doors and windows were small to 
keep out the lieSt; there were few verandahs, they had arched 
windows instead ; the furniture was scant as it was dear, and it was 
thought to harbor snakes and vermin. The houses were approached 
by a flight of steps with great projecting portions, or surrounded 
by colonnades or arcades. 

In 1780, we find there were gai;den houses in Balligunge, Russa- 
pagla, Baitakhanah, Aliporc, opposite Thannah Fort, at Dakhinessur 
beyond Baranagar, Mirzaporc, and at Sukhsaugor near Hooghly. 
Mr. S tofts had a plantation, where he used to receive Warren Hastings. 
We have an account of Warren Hastings on his return with his lady 
receiving a salute of 21 guns from the Dutch fort at Chinsurah. 
Hastings had a bungalow at Birkul below Kedgeree, where he 
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occasionally entertained his friends, and enjoyed the sea breezes. 
Baraset was the scene of festive parties about 1780, 

Excursions were occasionally made to Fulta, which then had 
a fine hotel. The Dutch ships remained there. River trips were 
made to Chandeniag’orc and to Bandel, called the Mont[)ellier of India, 
noted for its gaiety and debauchery ; to Baranagorc, a gay place, the 
Dutch halfway house between Fulta and Chinsiirah. (jiirretti, the 
French Versailles, attracted ‘many by its gardens, in which 120 
carriages have been on the occasion of gay parties. Bclvidore, in 
1770, was occupied by Governor Cartier, who used to give parties 
there, his friends riding to the place, as there was no carriage road. 

As to the mental food of Calcutta, there was a public Library 
in the old Fort as early as 1770 ; new books were suj)plied once a 
year. A Mr. Andrew, who had a circulating library, com])lains in 
1780 of the loss he sustained owing to '‘gentlemen going away, and 
in their hurry not recollecting their being subscribers to the library, 
or having any books belonging thcreto.^^ In those days books 
only came once a year from England; printing charges were 500 
per cent, higher than now : we have seen a book of' 142 })p. 12mo. 
printed in Calcutta 1803, and sold to non-subscribers at Rs. 24 
a copy. 

EicJceifs Gazette started in 1780 as an "antibilious specific,^' 
but it grew so scurrilous that, on November 14th, 1780, appeared 
an order of Government prohibiting its circulation through the 
channel of the General Post Office on account of its lately haying 
been found to contain several improper paragraphs tending to vilify 
private characters, and to disturb the peace of the settlement. Hickey 
employed 20 hurkarras to distribute his i>aper, and stated tie would 
persist in his opposition to Government, though he should have to 
compose ballads and sell them through the streets of Calcutta as 
Homer did. His career ended in a jail, after long battling it out. 
The Government soon after started a Gazette', there was another 
called the Monitorial Gazette. Mr. Kicrnander, a Missionary, in 
1780, had a printing press. 

As to education, there were few native schools except on the 
Gurumahashay system. Mr. Hodges, about 1780, advertises a Gov- 
ernment school near the Armenian Church for teaching reading, writ- 
ing and needle work. Another advertises " a boy's boarding school 
beyond Chitpore Bridge, opposite the avenue lejuling to the NawaVs 
garden, reading, writing and arithmetic taught Rs. 50 monthly, at 
the master's table, at a separate one Rs. 30, he docs not intend to 
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tsikc more than 14 boys unless he ^^ets an assistant.” In 1781, Mr. 
Griffith has a boardings school in his garden house near the Baitokha- 
nah, where young gentlemen are genteelly boarded, tenderly treated 
and expeditiously taught,” but the moral tone of these schools was 
generally very low. 

We have reached the limits we assigned to this article, which 
merely glances at some of the leading points regarding Calcutta. 
There are various other branches of the subject that afford ample 
scope, such as the Jews of Calcutta, (is it true they had to yield 
the palm in cleverness and acuteness in business matters to the 
Bengali?) — the Greeks — thclOast Indians — the Moguls, their num- 
bers and social position last century — the Mussulmans, their con- 
dition last century contrasted with this, — the Parsees — the Sikhs— 
the Free Masons — the Chinese — the Adventurer or Interloper. 

I now conclude with proposing some topics which, as supple- 
mental to the paper, I hope may elicit answers for our Associa- 
tion from our Native friends. 

In a conversation I had with the late Professor Wilson, 20 
years ago, he urged on me to get something done towards preserv- 
ing the traditions and reminiscences of old native families in 
Calcutta j little has been done towards this.* 

The origin of the names of streets. In the present American 
rage for modernizing names it is important to preserve this. The 
names of a variety of individuals and circumstances are embalmed 
in these ; thus Goviiidram Mitre^s Ghat recalls the name and history 
of the Hjillionairc of last century, — Cossitollah, the butchers of last 
century. 

PttnditSf KathaJeSj Gurus, Kahirajes, Yogis, Witches, their social 
position, emoluments, knowledge, how different from the present 
time. 

The police, dakaity and criminal classes — the life of a dalcait. 

The habit of drinking spirits — its rise and progress. 

Bara, China and Dhuramtola bazars, their rise and progress. 

Anecdotes illustrative of Jalras, Satis, Slavery, Banyans, Caste, 
Shraddhas, Pujas, the Charak human sacrifices, Servants, — were 


* I hail with ploasuro the apiMjarancc of three recent works on this subject, a 
brief account of the Tagore familg — the life of Ramdulal Deg the Bengali 
Millionaire, imJ Sketch of Eaja Radhakant Deva. 
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they better treated or better paid tban^now? — The life of a Khaa-* 
samab. Shroffs, ^Banyans, MahajanSyi\iii\x 

The Bengali language and literature, anecdotes illustrative of. 
The Mahomedans, their social position last century. 

The Pbesident expressed his great regret that the lateness of the hour 
had prevented Mr. Long from reading more than a fraction of his paper, and 
rendered it quite impossible for him, the President, to invite discussion. He 
thought that the thanks of the Association wore due to Mr. Long for bringing 
this topic under its consideration. Although Calcutta was young, as the 
of cities is reckoned, still it- had witnessed numerous historical events of vast 
importance ; and its own development was but the index of the rise and progress 
of the now mighty empire of India. Side by side with this had gone on social 
chahges, which could not fail to command the interest of all native residents 
of this Province. Surely there must be material in the family archives of 
Hindu and Mahomedan gentlemen, which would prove most valuable to the 
liistorian and most interesting to the public if it could be brought to light. 
And the stirring incidents of a time, not long past, might receive elucidation 
and description from persons, scarcidy removed from the position of eye witnesses 
of whiit tney could relate. He urged upon the* members of the Association 
to follow out the suggestions of Mr. Long and bring in to the common store all 
the scattered elements of tradition and observation which lay within their reach. 
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IiUI.ES. 


Object. 

I. The ohjoct of the As.^ociarK)n is to promote tlic develop^ 
ment of Social Science in the rrosulency ot Ijcnyal. 

Mkmbebsiiip. 

II. Any person who pays an annual suhsoription of Twelve 
llupeesj or a life suhscriptiou of One Ilundied llupoeSj shall be a 
member of the Association. 

III. Every member shall have tlie rii^ht of aUeiidini^ and 
voting at the annual, quarterly, and special meetings of the 
Association, of being eligible to any of its oliices, and of receiving 
a <5ppy of its Transactions. 

IV. The annual subscription .shall be payable in advance on 
the first day of January in each year. 

V. Any member whose annn.al subscription shall not bo ]iaid 
before the end of the year for which it is due, shall be liable to 
have his name struck oil' the list of members by the Council. 
When a member of the Association proceeds on a temporary 
visit to England, he shall not be considered thcre)>y to have 
resigned his membership, unless he communicates his intention to 
do so in writing; but if absent for more than six months, be shall 
not be called upon to pay a subscription for any year during which 
he may be so absent. 

VI. Any member desirous of withdrawing from the Associa- 
tion must communicate his wish to the Secretaries in writing, but 
he will be liable for the subscription of the year in which such 
communication is received. 

Officers and Government. 

VII. The Association shall have a Prcsiflont, two Vice- 
Presidents, and two Honorary Secretaries, who shall also bo 
Treasurers. 

VIII. The Association shall be govTrncd by a Council, 
consisting of fifteen ordinary members, bi*sides the above office- 
bearers. The Council may fill up vacancies in its own body as they 
occur during the year. 
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IX. All office-bearers and ordinary members of Council sliall 
be elected at the annual meetings, and shall hold office till the 
annual meeting next ensuing; they shall be eligible for re-election. 
(This rule shall apply to all Officers elected by the Council during 
the year) . 

X. The Council shall ordinarily meet once a quarter, and 
when specially summoned together by the President of the 
Association, or at the requisition of any five members of the 
Council. 

Departments and Sections. 

XL The Association shall be divided into four departments : 
the first y for Jurisprudence and Law ; the second y for Education; 
the third y for ILealth ; and the fourth y for Economy and Trade, 

XII. The Council shall divide itself into sections correspond- 
ing to the above departments. The President and Secretaries 
shall be ex officio members of every section. Each section may 
appoint its own Chairman and Secretary, who, if not already 
members of the Council under Rule 9, shall have the right*’ of 
taking part in its deliberations and of voting at its meetings. 

XIII. The work of a section shall consist in collecting, 
classifying, and arranging the papers and information relating to 
its own department. For this purpose it may associate with itself 
other members of the Association. 

Sub-Committees. 

XIV. The Council may also form other Sub-Committees 
of its body for special purposes, and such Sub-Committees shall 
also have the power of adding to their number other members 
of the Association. The President and Secretaries arc ex officio 
members of all Sub-Committees. 

Meetings. 

XV. The meetings of the Association shall be annual, 
quarterly, and special. 

XVI. The annual and quarterly meetings of the Association 
shall bo held in Calcutta. The former shall be convened by the 
Council in January of each year, and the latter in the months of 
January, March, J uly, and November. 

XVII. Special meetings of the Association may be convened 
by the Council at such time and place and for such purpose as they 
shall think fit. 
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XVIII. At the annual meeting* of tlie Association, tlie 
President, or one of the Vice-Presidents, shall deliver an address, 
and the general and sectional reports lor the j)ast year shall be 
read. 

XIX. The quarterly meetings of the Association shall be 
held for the reading and discussion of papers merely. 

SECllKTAKrAT. 

XX. The Honorary Secretaries shall, by mutual agreement, 
divide the duties of their otiice between them, reporting such 
arrangement to the Council. 

Accounts. 

XXI. The accounts of the Association shall bo audited by 
two members of the Association, not being members of Council, 
who shall be appointed at the annual meeting. 

XXII. The funds of the Association shall be lodged in the 
of Bengal, and cheques shall be drawn only upon the signa- 
ture of the President (or one of the Vice-Presidents) and one of 
the Secretaries. 

Branch Associations. 

XXIII. The Association shall correspond with, and afliliato 
to itself. Branch Associations established out of Calcutta, 

XXIV, As a condition of such affiliation. Branch Associa- 
tions shall pay to the funds of the Parent Association a sum of six 
Rupees per annum for each one of their members, in return for 
which such members shall be entitled to a copy of its Transactions, 
and to the privilege of attending its meetings in Calcutta or 
elsewhere. 


BYE-LAWS FOR THE CARRYING OUT OF RULES 
XII. AND XIIT. 


I. The Chairman of each Section shall preside at all meetings 
of the Section, whether for the reading and discussion of papers, 
or for the transaction of ordinary business. The Secretary to the 
Section shall report the proceedings. 
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2. So far as regards the collection, classification, and arrange- 
ment of statistics, and the consideration of communications, each 
Section shall ordinarily be left to work independently of, and 
without interference by, the Council. ut a report of its opera- 
tions shall be furnished by each Section to the Council at the 
close of every year in time for its incorporation with the annual 
report of the Council. 

3. Each Section shall be allowed to incur a contingent expen- 
diture for printing charges, postage, and sundries, not exceeding 
Its. 20 per mensem. Proposals to incur a larger expenditure 
shall be submitted for the previous sanction of the Council. 

‘ d. The Transactions of the Association shall continue to be 
edited as heretofore by the General Secretaries of the Association ; 
but the report of the discussions upon any paper shall be drawn 
up and furnished to them by the Secretary to the particular Section 
in which that paper was read. 

5. If it is thought desirable to print any paper, either wholly 
or in part, before the meeting at which it is to be read, in order 
that copies of the paper may be distributed beforehand, and the 
discussion upon the subject thereby promoted, the Section shall 
make an application to the Council, and if the printing be sanc- 
tioned, the paper shall be made over to the General Secretaries for 
that purpose. 


EEGULATIONS EEGARDING PAPERS. 

1. With a view to direct the communications of Members 
and others into the most useful channels, the Council have drawn 
up certain heads of enquiry in each department. But it is not 
intended to confine discussion to these particular subjects ; papers 
on other interesting topics which may occur to individuals, will 
also be accepted by the Council. 

2. All papers should be sent to the Honorary Secretaries at 
the Metcalfe Hall, at least one month before the meeting at which 
they are to be read. On the first page of every paper should be 
written the subject, and the name and address of the author. 

3. As a rule, all papers shall be submitted by the General 
Secretaries to the Section which they may concern, upon whose 
recommendation alone they shall be accepted by the Council, 
provided that, in special cases in which the President may think it 
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conducive to the interests of the Society, he may, on the inspec- 
tion of a paper, exercise his discretion in accepting it without 
previous submission to the Section. 

4. A paper will ordinarily be read by its author, or by some 
friend nominated by him for the purpose ; failing such, it will bo 
read by the Secretary in the particular Department which it con- 
cerns. 

5. Papers, when read, should be left with the Secretary to the 
Department, by whom they will be returned to the General 
Secretary. 

6. No paper already published can be read. No paper which 
has been accepted can be published privately, except by permission 
of the Council. 

7. The Council may print any paper either in whole or in 
part, or may exclude any paper altogether from tlic Transaelions, 
as they see fit. Members of the Association will be entitled to 
twenty spare copies of any papers which they may contribute. 

* 8. All papers should be composed in as clear and concise a 
style as possible. They should be confined, as far as practicable, to 
the relation of facts and observations bearing upon the (picstion, 
and should avoid, as far as may be, the enunciation of general 
principles and of i)hilosophical theories and reflections. It is (piitc 
true that the promotion of Social Science demands that deduc- 
tions should be drawn from ascertained facts, but it is believed that 
the requisite data have not yet been accumulated, and that the 
Association will, for the present at least, be most beneficially 
engaged in the collection of Social Statistics. 

9, With a view to preserve the object with which general 
meetings of the Association are held, vh., the discussion of the 
subjects which may be then introduced, no paper shall bo read in 
extenso which will occupy more than a quarter of an hour in the 
reading, but in the event of the paper being longer, a prccifs or 
abstract shall be read instead. Such abstract shall ho submitted 
for the approval of the Council, together with the original paper. 
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The last annual meeting of the Association was 
held on the 29th January, 1868, when an address was 
delivered by the President, the Houblc Mr. Justice 
Phear. The quarterly session for the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers was held on the following day ; the 
sections of Jurisprudence and Law and of Economy and 
Trade mot in the morning, and those of Education and 
Health in the evening. Meetings were also hold on the 
J31st March and on the 24th July. On these latter occa- 
sions they took the form of a conversazione at the Presi- 
dent’s residence at Ballygunge, and the Council cannot 
refrain from taking the present opportunity to point out 
how deeply the Association is indebted to its President, 
not only for the generous hospitality with which he 
entertained the Association on these occasions, but also 
for the personal interest he continues to take in the wel- 
fare and progress of the Society. 

2. At these meetings, fifteen papers in all have 
been read and discussed during the year. In the section 
of Jurisprudence and Lem, certain defects in the jury 
system of Bengal were pointed out by Babu Troylock- 
nath Mittra; the benamee system was treated of by 
Babu Shama Churn Sircar; the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Norman brouglit before the Association the claims of 
discharged convicts upon the cliarity of the community; 
and Lieutenant D. J. Stewart introduced a discussion on 
extent, causes, and remedy of bribery in the Courts of 
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Justice. Tn the section of Education, Mouivi Abdool 
Luteef read a valuable paper on Mahomedan education, 
and Babu Cliunder Nath Bose discussed tlie best practi- 
cal method of educating Hindu women, and also the 
present system of education in the University of Calcutta. 
Dr. Farquhar gave a brief address on the subject of the 
public health, and Babu Kauyelal Dey treated of the 
uses and effects of narcotics and stimulants on the 
Imman constitution. In the section of Economy and 
Trade, Mr. Wilson treated of social and industrial 
economy in India; Babu Kissory Chand Mittra read a 
paper on the festivals of the Hindus ; Babu Greesh 
Chunder Gliose on the occupations of women in 
Bengal ; and the Kev. J. Long read a collection of popular 
Bengali proverbs, and a paper on social life in Calcutta a 
ceytury ago. An abstract was also read of tlie replies 
which have been received to tlie enquiries of the Asso- 
ciation on the subject of agriculture and the condition of 
the agricultural classes. 

3. All tlie above papers, together with the 
address of the President delivered at the annual meeting, 
have been printed in two numbers of the Society's 
Transactions, which have been published during the 
year. 

4. There has been an accession of 51 new members 
during the past year, but at the same time the Council 
have to record the loss of several, eitlier by death or 
retirement ; so that the Association in this respect stands 
much in the same position as at this time last year. The 
actual number of hond fide members now borne upon 
the Society's books, inclusive of the Connaghur Branch 
Association, is 218. In connection Avitli this subject, 
the Council have to record their acknowledgments to 
Mr. Manockjee Kustomjee, through whose exertions ten 
gentlemen at Bombay have become life-members of the 
Association. The Council trust that other members will 
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follow liis example, and, by inducing their friends to join 
the Association, will increase at once its area of usefulness 
and its power to influence for good. 

5. The financial position of the Association is 
satisfactory, so far as there is a considerable balance 
wherewith to commence the new year, but at the same 
time a larger subscription list would enable the Council 
to carry out many projects which, for the present, they 
are obliged to defer for want of the necessary funds. 
The subscriptions for the past year aggregated Ks. 3,524, 
of which sum Es. 1,996 were collected. A sum of 
Es. 344 was also collected on account of the previous 
year, making a total of Ks. 2,340. The sale of the 
Transactions yielded Ks. 980-6, and some other miscella- 
neous items swelled the receipts to Es. 3,390. The 
total charges for the year have amounted to Ks. 2,227, 
and there is now a balance in hand of Ks. 1,665. The 
assets, after writing off Es. 900 as irrecoverable, amount 
to Es. 1,168 against liabilities, which are placed at 
Es. 61M2only. 

6. The Library of the Association has received 
large accessions during the year, chiefly through the 
courtesy of the various Governments, which the Council 
take this opportunity to acknowledge. A list of pre- 
sentations is attached to each number of the Transac- 
tions. 

7. At the request of the Council, his Excellency 
the Viceroy, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta accepted the office of 
Patrons of the Association ; the Council have since invited 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North Western Provinces 
(who previously occupied a seat upon the Council) and 
also the Maharaja of Burdwan to accept the same oflSce. 

8. It is with considerable satisfaction that the 
Council have learnt that Miss Carpenter, who may be 
said to have founded this Association, has lately returned 
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to Bombay with the view of superintending a normal 
school in that city or elsewhere for tJie instruction of 
native female teachers. The Council feel tliat the 
practical and philanthropic spirit by which that lady is 
influenced, still continues to be an example for the 
imitation of members of this Association ; and without 
pledging themselves to agreement with Miss Carpenter's 
views on all subjects, tlio Council sincerely wish her 
success in her present undertaking, and will alwexys bo 
prepared to second her exertions therein in any way 
which may lie within their power. 

9. One of the Secretaries, Mr. Beverley, having 
been absent for six months in England during the year, 
the Council appointed Mr. W. M. Souttar to take his 
place. Mr. Beverley has since resumed his oflicc, and 
the cordial thanks of the Council are now due to Mr. 
Souttar for the valuable assistance he rendered in con- 
ducting the business of the Association, while in charge. 
There has also been a change in the subordinate staff, 
Babu Nilmoney Dey having been appointed Assistant 
Secretary about the middle of the year. 

10. The Association is still inconvenienced for want 
of suitable office accommodation, which its funds do not 
allow of its providing at present. It is hoped that when 
tlie Dalhousic Institute is completed, some arrangements 
may be made with the Council of that institution to 
allow' this Association tlie use of a room in tliat building. 

11. In order to meet the case of those members 
of the Association, who arc compelled on account of ill- 
health or for other reasons to visit England, the Council 
consider it desirable that some rule should be laid down 
as to the liability of such members to the payment of 
their subscription while absent. They would, therefore, 
recommend that the following should be added to 
Rule V. of the Association ; — 
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^^When a member of the Association proceeds 
on a temporary visit to England, he shall not be con- 
sidered thereby to have resigned his membership, unless 
he communicates his intention to do so to the Secretaries 
in writing ; but if he shall be absent for more than six 
months, he shall not be called upon to pay a subscription 
for any year during which he may be so absent.’’ 


The annual meeting, at which the above Eeport was read, was 
lielcl at the Town ITall on tlic 7tli January 18G9. The address 
which was delivered on that occasion by the Hon^blc Mr. Jus! ice 
Phear, the President of the Association, will be found in the 
following pages. The rest of the papers whicli are now published 
wore read at the quarterly session, which lasted for four consecu- 
tive evenings, commencing on the 19th January. The first^wo 
meetings were held at the Town Hall, when the attendance was 
tolerable ; the third was held at the Theatre of the Medical College, 
and on the last evening, the President held a conversazione at his 
residence at Pallygunge, when Dr. Mouat delivered to a crowded 
audience an Address on Crimey Criminals and Prison Discipline 
in Bengal. 

Since the commencement of the new year, a Branch of the 
Association has been formed in Behar, and the Association has 
received a fresh accession of Parsce members through the exertions 
of Mr. Manockjee llustomjee. 

The late Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, who was a Patron of the 
Association, has resigned his high olTice and left India. His suc- 
cessor, the Lari of JMayo, has graciously accepted the vacant 
office of Patron. 


II. BEVERLEY. 
PEARYCHAND MITTRA. 
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ADDRESS 

BY TIIR 

nON’BLE Mr. JUSTICE PIIEyVR, 

PllESlDENT OF TIIR .iSSOCI.VTlON. 

[Delivered on the 7th Januarj, 180!).] 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

* The Annual Report of the Council gives you in few words 
a statement of the work which has hcen done by tlic Association 
(luring the past year. It seems to me satisfactory in its character, 
and to indicate that our infant Society is earnest in its lalionrs. 
Of course, it is but little of the ground in eaidi section that has 
yet been touched. V(;ry numerous social (juestions of the highest 
moment remain still iiiiapproaehed, and 1 continue to think that 
I shall best discharge my duty as your President by pointing out 
some of these to your notice, rather than by attempting to discuss 
any one topic in an elaborate essay. Perha[)s I ought to add 
that I am also greatly induced to take this course by the 
consciousness of my inability, from want of leisure and otlicr 
causes, to produce any formal dissertation, which should bo 
worthy of your attention. 

There is one province within the ambit of the Jurisprudence 
and Law section which we cannot with propriety enter. We may 
usefully busy ourselves in the investigation and ascertaimnont 
of the objects projicr for legislative interference, but wo must 
leave the composition and structure of legislative enactments to 
the legislature itself. Docs it, however, occur to us, in passing, 
to reflect how serious a matter this framir)g of Acts and Regu- 
lations is ? To take an in.staiice, the law affecting contractual 
I’clations and the enjoyinent of property, developed as it should 
f>c by the application of a few axiomatic principles to the 
fl^ecial data of the country, liears the character of a science ; and 
he statute book should accordingly be a scieutifle work. Accurate 
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(Irfniitions, lon;ioal arrangement, and precision of language should 
1)0 the essential features of the written law, and just so far as 
it is wanting in these will it bo iinperfoet and iueffo<;tive, perhaps 
iriischievous. Certainly, unscientific legislation swells, the files 
of our law courts. In England, where the statutes are the crea- 
tion of ail unwieldy representative body, and where vested inter- 
ests have so loud a voice, it is vain to look for any near approacli 
to scientific completeness. Accordingly, it is not surprising that 
Acts of Parliament arc often somewhat rude productions. But 
in British India the ease should be very dilferent. With a field 
such as the authors of the Code Napoleon might envy, with an 
intelligence unfettered by self-interest, we ought to give the 
people of India a code which should serve for ages as a model 
to the whole of the civilized world. We are not altogether 
inscnsihle of the obligation in this respect which lies upon us as 
the dominant power. Por some years past, fragments of a 
proposed code have, from time to time, been sent out to the local 
legislature for its acceptance. Some of you may know what sad 
s])ceimens of composition the later efforts of this kind have been. 
One at least Avas scarcely better than a confused assemblage of 
uotes, — valuable material no doubt for the draughtsman, but still 
only notes of what the laAV sliould be, when written. Devoid of 
arrangement, defective iu substance, and conspicuous for coii- 
temiituous disregard of accuracy in language, it must have cost 
our learned and accomplished Legal Member of Council a severe 
mental pang to place his name on the back of sucli a Bill. The 
trutli is, that the English legislature is afraid to deal with this 
matter in the only Avay which could lead to a successful result. 
It is obvious, I think, that uo code worthy of the mime can be 
drafted and put together, except under the direction and control 
of a master-mind. The task will never, by the nature of the 
ease, be creditably performed until it is entrusted to the charge 
of some one or two men, acting together, chosen for eminent 
qualifications, ready to devote their whole energy to the work, 
and Aviliing to let reputation abide the result. Their labour sliould 
he carried on in this country, amid the population whose Iuav they 
are evolving, after careful study of the socrial characteristics of 
the people, and subject to occasional revioAV by a com[)etcnt body 
of English laAvycrs. How very different is the process whicli 
has been actually adopted ! A considerable number of English 
gentlemen are commissioned to frame, in Loudon, a laAV for 
India, Avhich no unhallowed hand, on this side of the ocean, shall 
afterwards presume to touch or to amend in any material parti- 
cular, Their qualifications for the duty arc that they have all 
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athiiiiod distinction in Kiij^laud, and jirc there oceu|)yinj^ 

positions connected with the administration of law and f^overn- 
iiuMit, wliich properly rccpiire their whole time and attention, 
'flicy liave hut little leisure for mcetinjv together, and no 
foiiinumity' of design when they do so. Is it to be wondered 
that, under circurastauees like these, the productions which conic 
fortli from their hands are unworthy of the men and inadequate 
to the purpose ? I like to think that they themselves arc at last 
aware of their own weakness ; for I learn from the Gazette that 
they have signified to the (lovcrnmcnt of this country their 
inability to proceed in any definite time with the codification of 
the criminal law, and have left our Ijcgislative Council once mcire 
to amend tliat law, as best it can, by adding a seventh amending 
-Act to the six which already cumber the statute book. 

The transition from law to its administration is- so natural and 
inmicdiate, that I cannot well, at this point, avoid calling your 
attention to certain infirmities of our judicial system, which seem 
to me to work mischief. You will bear in mind that the function 
of at^)urt of justice la, first, to ascertain the facts which arc in con- 
test between the litigant parties; and second, to give effect to such 
legal rights of these parties relative to each other as spring out of 
the facts before the court. T'hc general form of the judicial 
machinery, established in Bengal for efiecting this purpose, is 
lri[)lc : \st, the court of first instance, before which witnesses give 
their testimony \nrd voce, and the documents relied upon by the 
parties arc ])roduccd ; 2nd, the court of appeal which has the 
power of reviewing the judgment of the first court in all j)articu- 
lars both of fact and law, solely upon the materials furnished by 
the record, . the written version of what the witnesses said 
in the first court, and the various dociinicuts there treated as 
evidence ; '6rd, the court of special aj)pcal which can correct tlie 
judgment of both the lower courts in matters of law only, — this 
also solely upon consideration of the record. It must, I think, 
he plain to any one who has had any experience in eliciting facts 
from evidence, that that court which has enjoyed the advantage 
of seeing and hearing the living witnesses, can alone arrive at 
the real state of the case with any reasonable amount of approxi- 
mation. On paper the testimony of one witness generally 
appears as good as that of another, and it is seldom that any true 
test of comparative trustworthiness can be found in the record 
)vhich the first court sends up to those above it. It is simply 
hnpossiblc by means of a written deposition to represent all that is 
conveyed by the words and demeanour of a witness under interro- 
giitiou. It must be added; that uo real cross-examination is 
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practised elsewhere than in the High Court, and the witness 
is not always made to distinguish between knowledge which he 
has gained by immediate perception and tliat acquired by 
hearsay. The consequence is that it is in the highest degree 
hazardous for the appeal court to differ from the first court in its 
view of the facts deducihle from the evidence. It may, no doul)t, 
have good reason, from what it secs on the record, to consider the 
conclusions of the first court unsatisfactory, but rarely does it 
happen that it can safely substitute for tlicin oilier conclusions of 
its own. In 99 cases out of 100 the only possible remedy for 
misapprehension of fact by the court of first instance is a new 
trial. It follows logically that, instead of an appeal in matters 
of fact, tbe party aggrieved should have the right of applying to 
the superior court, cither for a re-trial in that court or for an 
order directing the lower court to re-try the suit. I think, more- 
over, that as onr local appeal courts are at present constituted, 
au appeal to them from the MoonsifFs court, even on ])oints of 
law, is productive of more evil tlian good. Indeed, it may he well 
doubted whether questions of law should not always be caVried 
at once to the court which has authority to lay down the law 
for the whole presidency, instead of being obliged to pass thereto 
through an inferior tribunal of limited geographical jurisdiction. 
Hut, however this may be, I cannot conceal the 0])inion that the 
local appeal courts in this province, whether presided over by 
European or native gentlemen, arc not now well qnalifiod to 
correct the law of the lower courts, because I cannot help seeing 
that tlicsc judges very generally betray want of education for the 
performance of the peculiar duties and functions of a superior 
court. 

It is much too late now to suppose that integrity and good 
intentions alone are qualifications enough for the judicial office, 
even in this country. Justice is never really an affair of intuition, 
although, in rude stages of civilization, a certain rough sense of 
right and wrong may lead an honest man to make awards, which, 
practically speaking, suffice as approximations thereto. But in these 
provinces of British India the rights of individuals (to their know- 
ledge) depend upon an elaborate system of law and equity, and can 
only be vindicated, when infringed or menaced, by an appeal to courts 
which take action after the English system, viz,, found their 
decisions upon the evidence placed before them by the instriiraen- 
tality and in the presence of the opposing parties. In order that 
this process may prove effectual without undue waste of time, 
a procedure of some technicality must be followed by skilled 
persons acting in the interests of the respective parties. I take 
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it to be beyond eontest, tliat judicial macliincry of this sort can- 
not, as a general rule, be managed and worked with complete 
success by one who has not l>een educated to it, as to a profession, 
bv special training. At least, the court which is to control 
ought to be a greater master of its business than the court which 
is to be controlled. This I hardly tliink to l)e now the case. 
On tlie contrary, I suspect that there arc districts in llciigal 
where the risk of harm would be less, if the courts of appeal 
made it an invariable rule to allirm the judgment of the court 
below, than if they exercised their own discretion in dealing with 
tlic matter brought before them. By the nature of the ease, facts 
cannot be so well ascertained in the court of appeal as in the court 
of first instance, and by reason of weakness in tlic superior 
tribunal the former is certainly not better (pialified to administer 
correct law than the latter. 1 know that the courts of regular 
appeal (as those courts arc termed which entertain appeals on 
both fact and law) owe their existence to want of confidence on 
the part of the ruling pov/er, in the determinations of the iiderior 
eofirts, and a dread of the danger’s involved in senditig a case back 
for new trial. If time served me, I could show, 1 think, that 
those dangers are almost (mtircly imaginary. A second investi- 
gation, if properly conducted, is invariai)ly, for refisons which are 
])atcnt, more eficctive tliantlie first, and gives j)ceuliar opportunity 
for detecting false or inaccurate testimony. The [)racticc, which 
at present obtains, of the appeal court its(*lt calling for such fur- 
ther evidence as it tliink s necessary, or remanding the case in order 
that additional evidence may be taken in the court below, allbrds 
more opening for fraud and ono-sidedness than an entirely 
trial, and at the same time contains greatly less safeguard against 
it. The conclusion seems to me irresistible, that in this country an 
appeal on facts is an unmitigated evil, not ca])ablc of being con- 
verted into good by any contrivmice. If the finding of facjt come 
to by the court of first instance is bad or impcrtcct, the court of 
appeal cannot mend it, and the worse the mode in which the case 
has been dealt with and the evidence taken below, thc^ moic 
completely impotent in the matter is the court above. It follows 
that every possible effort should be made to im[)rove the courts of 
original jurisdiction ; and if this is done eflectivcly, the interme- 
diate courts of appeal may well be dispensed with. \\ hat is 
wanted for this purjiosc ought to be easy to provide. Excellent 
material for judges is ready at hand. As far as I can form an 
opinion, the Bengali has a natural aptitude for the ordinary work 
of litigation, and he very quickly apprehends the mode of pro- 
cedure, and the principles of dealing with evidence, which are 
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necessary to tlio sueeciss of tlie ICiiglish system of trial. I uill 
not now pursue tliis topic furtlicr, except so far as to reiterate 
euipliatieally tliat tlie conduct of a trial, and tlic taking and the 
sifting of evidence, are tlie corner-stone of all administration of 
justice, and tlu'se alone, to say nothing of knowledge of law and 
ecpiity, are essentially matter of professional training and 
instruction. Until this fact is recognized and acted upon, 1 have no 
liopc that the judicial service of India, whether constituted of 
l^uropcan or native gentlemen, will ever he better than a make- 
shift. The foregoing remarks have been made with direct 
reference to civil litigation, hut, whatever be their force, they apply 
with even greater effect to criminal tribunals. 

I have before invited the special attention of native gentlemen 
to prison discipline and the punishment of criminals, but 1 am 
sorry to be obliged to say that as yet I have seen no symptom 
of a response. It can be perceived at a glance that there is much 
which is imperfect, if not false, in our present prison system. 
Keej)ing before our minds the double object which is to bo sought 
in the treatment of convicts, namely, punishment adc(piatc»to 
deter, and reformation, we cannot well avoid entertaining a 
doubt whether either branch is secured. Well-fed, sleeping at 
night cm mime in comfortable dormitories, occu])ied somewhat 
leisurely during the day, still in the society of each other, with 
industrial labour of no great rigour, it is eom^eivable that the 
inmates of our prisons have no serious discontent with the life which 
they lead. It is most important to learn how the criminal classes 
of this country view imprisonment in our jails, what is really the 
deterrciit effect of the sentences passed by our criminal courts, 
and whether a conviction works social degradation to any con- 
siderable extent. This species of punishment, if not unknown 
under native rule, was inflicted but rarely. Information bear- 
ing on these points can only be gathered by gentlemen of this 
country, and 1 sincerely trust that ere long some of them will be 
induced to undertake the task. Without it the administration 
of justice by our criminal courts must, in a considerable degree, 
be matter of chance. It may, however, even in the absence of 
further inquiry, be safely affirmed that the mingling together 
of prisoners night and day is antagonistic to either purpose of 
imprisonment. Nothing is so well calculated, as is this practice, 
to alleviate the disagreeable incidents of incarceration. It is also 
not only a preventive of reform, but actually the most efieetive 
means of affording instruction in wickedness. These consider- 
ations have a weight which cannot be neglected under the socu'iil 
cjuditious of Europe, aud I think tliat they arc even weightier 
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lu'iv wlierc tlie (looplc exhibit a grof^ariousiiess iibnost witlinut 
nuiallub singularly ami'iiablc to the intliuuico of class 

(,j)iui()ii. I believe that to Bengalis, the sleeping together at 
niiiht robs imprisoniiKMit of half its terrors, ami that solitary 
foniincment, if it eoukl be elleeted, (luring the hours ofivst, would 
iiierc'asc the puiiishuunit tenfold. If eoiiiplete separation is as 
vet iiu[) 0 ssible, there are besides reasons, peculiar to this ('oinitry, 
uliy promiscuous iuterinixture of prisoners should be avoided. 
0 lienees which to the European's eye appear to have a very (lark 
complexion, are often attributable to motives which the society 
of tlie otlenders considers not only not culpalile, but even praisc- 
wenthy. However necessary severe punishment may be in these 
cases for the purpose of repressing disorder, or rooting out 
inveterate evil practices, it is mistaken policy, not to say ahsolule 
cruelty, to associate the prisoners falling umler them with others 
sulfcring like sentences for crimes of depravity. And classifica- 
tion, to be elfectual, must be carried far beyond anything that I 
have yet seen. 

making the foregoing remarks, 1 do not desire t(^ cxprc'ss con- 
currence in the censure which has b(;on passcul by sonui persons in 
England upon the Executive Ciovernmcnt of this country, relative 
to treatment of jnisoners. Indeed, 1 f('(‘l myscll bound to say 
that T think Miss Carpenter and othm- mmnlnu’s of the English 
Social Science Association have in this inatt(!r erred very smaously 
from mistake of facts. The (lovTi-nmcut certainly cannot in iair- 
noss (so far as my experience enables me to speak) lx; chargi'd with 
neglecting the phvsical welfare ot the convi(*t ; and it seems to 
me Mr. A. Howell’s ex(X‘l lent minute,-^* lately publislmd, serves 
completely to clear away imputations of this sort. I complain, 
however, that what has been dom^, although attributable to the 
host intention, lias not been directed to tlie cardinal points of tlio 
problem, and i see no probability of any satislaetory conclusions 
being arrived at until the feelings ami opinions of those classcis, 
which our criminal court.s acek to inllueiice, are gauged with 
some reasonable amount of approximation. t • i i 

Before I pass out of the limits of our first section, I wish also 
to bring tlic subject of police under the notice of our native 
members. They are specially interested in the cllicieiicy of that 
body, aud can, if any one, furnisli tlie clue to its jircscnt niipiipu- 
larity and defects. It may almost be laid down as an axiom, that 
tlie efficiency of the poli'ee in detecting and preventing crime 


. • Note on Jnils tintl Jail l>i»<'i|.li»f in InJin, 18 f, 7 - 18 «S. B, A. P. Howell, Ksq.. 
Lender -bccretary to tiic (jio>cuiiiu<*m India. 
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depends directly upon the estimation in wliicli they are held hv 
the people. For success, they must be viewed as ])ublic servanh. 
If they arc looked upon as maslerSf all their elFeetive power vanishes, 
and they become simply a military force, very valueless for 
the performance of a true constable's duties. I suspect that 
the police of these provinces partake too much of the military, 
and too little of the civil, character; that they stand aloof from 
the |)eo[)lc, and work rather against them than for them ; that 
they are equal to exaction and petty tyranny, but have little tact 
in unravelling the circumstances of crime. The Jlengal policeman 
has apparently but one proceeding for all cases; he makes a guess 
at the probable culprit, seizes the man, and then endeavours, Ijy 
fair means or foul, to make him disclose all he knows of the matter 
in question. If his first effort fail, lie repeats it, and in the end 
often succeeds by this means in reaching the real offenders. The 
proportion of cas()s, relative to the whole, in which the confession 
of the prisoner (detailed by the police notwithstanding the Cri- 
minal rrocedure Code) forms the substance of the evidence against 
him, would be perfectly incredible to an English magistrate. If 
the foregoing representation be nearly faithful to the reality, it 
certainly exhibits a state of things wliich is eminently unsatis- 
factory, and it behoves every good citizen to do anything whicli 
lies in his power towards showing where the fault lies. The 
matter is the more important, because it too often happens that 
the magistrates, both native and European, allow themselves to 
be governed in the exercise of their judicial discretion by the 
opinion of the superior police ofUceivS, who, in professional lan- 
guage, have had charge of the case. Not loiig ago, it appeared in 
the case of a criminal appeal, brought before the High Court, 
that the sessions judge had in the court below, at the close of the 
trial, called as a witness the chief European police officer of 
the district, to detail the mode in which he luul caused the 
matter to be investigated. This gentleman was unable, of his ow'ii 
personal knowledge, to add a single material fact tot he ease, but 
lie was good enough to inform the court that after all the 
inquiries which he had made, he was of opinion that the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution were trustworthy persons, and the story 
made out by them might be ndied upon. The judge, iu summing 
up, or ill supporting his own judgment (I forget which), referred 
to the opinion thus expressed by this officer as being entitled to 
great weight, on account of his experience and the careful atten- 
tion which he had paid to the case 1 Tliis is, no doubt, an extreme 
instance, and not easy (1 hope) to he paralleled, but 1 fear that 
it is significant of a general tendency on the part of magistrates 
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ill tlio Arofussil to, ill effect, {lolegate much of their judicial func- 
tions to the police superiuteiidciit. 

Gentlemen, J had hoped to be able, on this occasion, to eonj^ra- 
tnlute you in the fact that the (loverument of Beiif^ud had estab- 
li>hed a normal school for females, or at least had put the Hethunc 
i^ehool on such a footing as would once more gi\c it a ehanco 
of carrying out the admirable iutcMitious of its founder. A for- 
tunate aeckhnit some mouths ago gave that (loverninent a free 
oppoi'tunity for remodelling the constitution of this school, and 
the munificence of the Supreme (lovernment about the same time 
fiirnished it with ample funds tor the specnal [inrpose of creating 
and maintaining a female normal school. It cannot, 1 think, be 
doubted by unpr(;judi(;ed men that the iion-edneatiou of women, 
and their almost total want of mental culture, is the one great 
hlot upf)u the civilization of this country. This alone distiu- 
giiishcs it from all the civilizations worthy of the name, oriental 
or oecid.mtal, by a reproach which all well-Avishers should hasten 
to wipe away. Jt constitutes, too, a source of national weakness 
’ivliich every statesman must be anxious to remove. I am not in the 
j)oss(‘ssiou of 8tate secrets, and can only guess at the reason of the 
delays 1 have, too, been informed, since 1 entered this room this 
c\ cuing, that the delay is not to endure much longer. My ima- 
gination does not, however, supply me with a cause which is 
sufficient to account for that which has ocimrred. I admit that 
I am bound to believe there is a good one available, though 
undisclosed. I must nevertheless venture to express a hojie that 
timid and overprudent counsels are not holding back the Govern- 
inciit from doing that which, even if it bears the character of an 
HKperiment, is still an experiment which ought to bo tried, for it 
can do no harm, and may do good beyond all calculation. To 
wait until the measure is asked for by any inffucntial section of 
the community is to postpone it sine die. It belongs especially 
to the uneducated to hug their chains of ignorance and prejudice. 
And he is a poor friend to the victims wlio stands by, refusing 
to make any attempt at releasing them, until they seek for their 
own enfranchisement. 

On the occasion when I last had the honour of addressing you, 
I dwelt somewhat upon the circumstances which surround the 
cultivator of the soil in Jjower Bengal. I propose now to call 
your attention for a few moments to the means and position of 
the zemindar, and I feel sure that the vast importance to the com- 
munity of a right economy, in regard to the tenure and cultivation 
of land, will, in your estimation, be ample excuse for my thus bring- 
ing this subject a second time promincutly before the Association. 
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As a rule, the cultivation of land produces a lat'ffer net profit 
than is sutlicicnt to alibrd remunerative return, l)otli for the 
capital employed in the cultivation and for tlie skill and time of 
the cultivator. Whoever gets this excess, clearly hy the defini- 
tion, gets it for nothing — viz., it has cost him no expenditure of 
capital, time, or skill. It may, therefore, well be termed tlie 
benejicial interest, as opposed to the cultivator's interest, (jlene- 
rally, this beneficial interest separates itself from the cultivator’s 
interest, and it is not diflicnlt to sec why this should be so. 
Persons Avho have tlie power by any title to control the occupation 
and tilling of the soil, being in the position of monopolists, will 
seldom trouble themselves with the drudgery and anxiety atten- 
dant upon the actual jiroccss of cultivation. At the same time, 
others are commonly to be found, win), from necessity or (‘hoice, 
are willing to apply such capital and skill as they possess to this 
pursuit, in consideration of being allowed to retain a portion only 
of the whole profits. The practice of snb-letting, which obtains 
so conspicuously in this country, from the zemindar down to the 
holder of the smallest jote, shows how narrow a margin of gratiTi- 
tons income is motive power sufficient to sever the beneficial 
from the cultivator's interest, and to place the two in diflerent 
hands. I need liardly say that whenever the beneficial interest 
is enjoyed by any other than the cultivator himself, it goes 
under the designation of rent. Now, it is obviously to the advan- 
tage of the people generally that as much as possible of this, 
so to speak, spare profit or rent, should he devoted— ;//>’.?//?/, to 
tlie enlargement of the husbandman's capacity to supply the con- 
sumer's demands ; and secondly, to public purposes. One mode 
of effecting this is illustrated by tlie case of a government 
which, ill the exercise of its paramount power, takes the rent 
to itself and applies it to the prosecution of works of permanent 
improvement, such as works of irrigation and drainage, to 
facilitating transport, and to the maintenance of schools and 
other institutions calculated to promote the advance of civilization. 
Another finds an example in the laud system of Eugland, where 
the landlord is urged by motives which have their root iu the 
absolute ownership of the soil, and in the competition for tenants 
there prevailing, to use all known means for increasing the i)ro- 
ductivc qualities, and for otherwise enhancing the permanent value 
of his property. This system at the same tjme developcs, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, a wealthy class, active 
for the good of local populations, and powerful, by its indepen- 
dence, social influence, and intelligence, in moulding the destinies 
.of the country. It is not surprising, apart from any comparison 
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of those or other modes of disposing of tlie rent of the soil, 
th;»t the authors of tlie Permanent Settlement— tliemselves 
Englishmen of rank— sliould have desired to elaborate in Eengal 
a system whieh should exhibit the host fcMitnres of the English 
model. They thought (the wish probably being in this case, as 
in so many others, the hither to the thought) they saw around 
them already in existence the essential materials for the structuro 
which they wanted to raise, and they forthwith built an edifice, 
which the experience of more than seventy years has proved to 
have been nothing more than a castle in tlm air. After a most 
able and laborious investigation, Lord Connvnilis and his 
advisers arrived at the conclusion that, under the Arahomedan 
government, the zemindars had, by virtue of their tenure, an 
licreditary pro[)crty in the soil, and the right of disposing of 
it. In the opinion of Mr. Shore, it was the proper policy of tho 
English rulers to improve this property by regulations limiting 
the demands of rrovernment to a precise amount, and by such 
]n’ovision8 as would leave to its subjects a competence, whi(;h due 
eift’c and economy might convert into alllueuec.^^ Idie course 
thus recommended by jNfr. Shore was ])ursued, and the various 
enactments, which constitute the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 
were the result. It cannot be doubted that tho legislature of 
that day fancied they had thus consolidated the foundations 
of a system which sliould convert the zemindar into a landlord^ 
of the English type, and make of the ryots a flourishing and 
contented tenantry. I low signal has been the failure in this 
respect, 1 need not say. I wish, however, to point out reasons 
which rendered it almost impossible, as I conceive, that the mea- 
sures of 171)3 should lead to the realization of the anticipations 
whieh their framers had formed of them. 

Whatever of excellence resides in the English system of land 
tenure is traceable, I think, to ^ two potent springs of hiimaii 
action. The first is, that residence in a particular spot of land, 
accompanied by the sense of immediate proprietary power over 
the soil, gives rise to very strong feelings of attachment to the 
locality, and to an active desire for promoting local welfare ; the 
second is, that that which is the subject of property is best managed 
for the interests of socnety by pe’rjriitting the proprietor to deal 
with it unfettered, in the way wbieb appears to liim most advan- 
tageous for himself. Now, the llcgulations of 1793 leave the 
very smallest opening for tlic play of princijdes such as tlieso. 
It is true that the legislature at that time Rome.wliat ostenta- 
tiously declared the property in the soil to be vested absolutely in 
the landowners, and gave tliem free power to transfer such rights 
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as they possessed. But it also busied itself Tniniitely to protoot 
tlie actual oeeupatits of the land and all niiddlenicu from tlic 
interference of the Z(‘miiidar. I do not intend now to discuss 
the policy of the ennetments which were tlien made, or to einpiire 
into the extent of ehanj^e, if any, which they clfccted. I desire 
only to point to the results, as rejijards the zemindar, whieli 
remain iu their train. On the one hand, the proi)rictor’s name is 
brouj^ht upon the books of the (Jovernmont, his property is 
encumbered with a fixed rent char»c, and if he nuikes default in 
the punctual diseharj^e of this liability, all his proprietary rights 
are irrecoverably sold away from him without liis consent. 
On the other hand, unless he be exceptionally situated, middle- 
men, rmkurvTee tenures, and rights of oceu[)ancy effeetnally 
bar him from direct action, relative to possession of, and 
dealings with, the laud itself, flow dilUTOiit is this from the 
perfect freedom of the Knglish landlord, and how impossil)le it is to 
reason iu the one case by analogy from the other. Tn truth, the 
property in the soil, which the Bengal zcmiimlar enjoys, is not 
that of the landowner in England; and it was from want of p<*i’- 
coiving the distinction that the authors of the Bcruiajiciit Settle- 
ment formed expectations which could ucver be realized. 

If, however, I correctly apprehend the nature of the terri- 
torial rights w'hieh were coueeded to the zemindars by the Maho- 
medau government, a parallel to them may be found even iu 
England by going bjick to tlie feudal times. It seems to me that 
there is a strong similarity hetweon the material incidents of a 
benefice and those of a zcinindary tenure. A^assals correspond 
very aptly with dependent talookdars, and 1 am afraid that a com- 
parison of villains and cultivating ryots would hardly redound to 
the advantage of the latter, nomiiiion, not property, appears 
to be the cardinal j)rinciple of both these systems of landholding. 
If this be so, if the vital forces of the one be essentially the 
same as those of the other, then wc should look for the like 
development iu Bengal to that which took place in lOuropc. 
Ownership of the land, iu its modern English sense, would be 
unknown. The soil, and the man who tills it, would bo, as it were, 
but one su])ject, noticed only so far as it was the necessary sul)- 
stance of tlie otherwise immaterial tenure or fit'f. Zemindarv 
proprietorship would manifest itself by the ex(‘rcisc of j)crsonal 
power, as that of a superior over a subordinate, not by the reci- 
procal performance of contractual duti('s, such as those lying 
between a lessor and lessee ; by the exaction of rights and privileges 
adverse to the occii|)ant of the soil, not by the recognition of that 
occupant as the proprietor's hcam teneiis ; by sub-iufeudatioa 
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of tlio tcnnro as distinguished from loasiu" of the land. And I 
avk all native gentlemen who hear me, wliethcr this is not ])re- 
cisoly the development which has, in fact, oeeiirred. Indeed, it 
srenis to me that the change of allodial into feudal tenures, which is 
supposed to have taken place iu Kuro])C during the so-called 
luiihlle Jigcs, finds a singular parallel in the growili of the quasi- 
tenure termed a zimma in certain districts of Bengal. So slight 
is the link afforded by community of interest between the so-ealled 
landlord and tenant in this country, so operative in ])ropri('tors 
are motives of dominion and exaction, that the howhtdar is often 
driven to purchase from the strongt'-st man in the district ])r()- 
tcetion against oppression, and thus to attach himself to a third 
pcM’son, as a client to a patron, by a tie which is independent of 
liis tenure. This is the zinirna^ and it seems to me aptly to 
illustrate the activity of feudal forces in the land system of 
India. 

I need not now stay to explain how the English feudal system 
eventually disappeared. The l(‘gislation of a representative Ihir- 
liainAit was instrumental to its dissolution. It was not, however, 
until the feudal system had been put an cud to, and cvm’y element 
of its vitality extinguished, it was not until the land itself (as 
distinguished from the tenure) had become the object of the capi- 
talist's demand, that the Englisli system of real property assumed 
features which a social economist could hold worthy to be repeat- 
ed elsewhere. But in this country nothing has yet been done to 
cllcet a like change. The Permanent Settlement, if it assured 
the zemindar of rights which were hitherto unascertained or 
uncertain, also tied his hands relative to the (lovcrnment on the one 
side, and the terre-tenant on the other. And subsequent legisla- 
tion has only more completely shut him out from all kkus enjoy- 
ment of the soil, l^lie Hindu law of inheritanee, and the 
immemorial habit of living in family coparcenary, add another 
fnree, energetically tending in the same direction. Is it to he 
Wondered that out of elements sncli as these, amid a people so little 
matter-of-fact as the Bengalis, a system of rctieiilated teiinrc 
and of middlemen has sprung up, the contemplation of which 
i« lairly bewildering? , « . 

(Mr. Pliear, at this point, explained a diagram illustrative otthc 
brnd tenure in Bengal, of which copies were distributed among t le 
Juidieiice) .* 

Let ns look for a moment at the consequences of these data. 
'I'he rent of the land, the spare profit as I have called it, is 


* SfC page g3. 
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(listri])utp(I botwcon three parties, namely, tlic Ciovcrnmcnt, tlio 
zomiiular, viz., the complex organization vvlioin I have just 
tlescrilx'd, and the ryot. The Government gets a fixed amount of it, 
the zemindar obtains a proportion of the remainder, which is nci v 
large, and whi(di is every day beeoming larger by reason of *;i 
general use of the processes of enhancement, and the ryot’s sliaiv 
is small indeed. 1 have, on a former oeetision, explained what 
becomes of tlie little wliieh falls to the lot of the ryot ; it docs 
not stay with him ; it immediately passes on to the mahajuii. 
The Government ])ortion, commonly termed land rcvcniu;, is 
employed solely for the public purposes, and is no doubt, on the 
whole, advantageously consumed. Hut it is markwortliy that 
scareedy any of it comes hack to the land, or is in any way laid 
out with direct reference to local interests. Of the rent which 
goes to the zemindar, some little, no doubt, is immediately 
applied to the benefit of the cullivating class ; but, speaking as oa 
an average, thi’ougliout the presidency, and putting on one side 
special instances, it is not extravagant to say that this little is 
ludicrously inadccpiato to the requirements of the ease. 1 dtj not 
join with those who blame, in strong words, the behaviour of 
the zemindar towards the tillers of the soil. On the eotitriirv, 
I believe that body, as a wliole, to be animated with a nal 
desire to do their duty towards their de])cndents. It is too 
much the habit of ns ]^]nglishmeu to judge them from nii 
English point of view. AVc expect them to act as if tln ii’ 
position, relative to the land and its occupants, corresponded with 
that of the English landlord. \Vc forget, or arc unaware, that 
the real character of the nexus is feudal, not proprietary, and wc 
overlook the amount of aid and support which all retainers and 
dependents claim as of right under the zemindar’s family roof. 
Indeed, if I am not mistaken in the view’s which I have exjwesscd, 
it is unreasonalde to su])pose that the Bengali zemindar shoidd 
do materially more than he now does for tJic improvement of tlio 
land and the benefit of the ryots^ condition. By the nature of 
the case, tike holders of the tenures which arc the higher in fh<‘ 
scale are the wealthy men, as compared with those who stand 
low^r. Generally speaking, it is they, and not the small-incn 
next the soil, who can be said to have command of capital 
disposable for pronmting the advance of agriculture. But why 
should they devote it to .such a purpose, wdien a host of mi(hll<^' 
men will effectually intercept all resulting profits? Why shoiil<l 
a zemindar make roads, construct hnnds, dig tanks, buil<l 
homesteads, endow schools, &e., when a pntneedar, at a rent 
wliich is fixed for ever, stands between him and the entire subject 
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of liis tenure ? Again, if we look closely at the owner of any 
particular tenure, we see that he is not an indiviiliial, hut a body 
of coparceners. If tliese are all living joint in estate, tlic kurfa 
may soiiictinics have enterprise and influence enougli to spend 
some of tlic tamily funds in the improvement of the property. 
Jkit if, as commonly happens, any of the partners collect tlieir 
shaies separately, unitcfl action becomes out of the (piestion, and 
it may be safely assumed that none will singly make an outlay 
of wbich a fraction only of the beneficial result will accrue to 
liiinself. I'or causes such as tluse, 1 take it as certain that not 
more than an insignificant portion of the zemindar's rent will 
(’\(*r, under the existing state of things, be turned into agrieullural 
(•:i[)ital, or be devoUal to purposes beneficial to the (Miltivating 
rommunity. It is, I am afraid, almost as certain that but little 
of it gets applied to any other kind of productive employment. 
The extent to whiidi it is sub-divided among the different shanu’s 
and tcnure-liolders necessarily is adverse to any such application. 
There are instances, no doubt, where a joint family, drawing rent 
from* land, and also carrying on a trading or manufacturing 
concern, converts the rents into working cajiital. And, again, 
sliopkecpers and artificers may be found who use, in aid of their 
business, the little income which they derive from sliares in 
some sub-tenure. But I apprehend that these cases are excep- 
tions, and that, as far as the general body of society are conccrneil, 
the zemindar’s rent is consumed unproduetively. 

Tlie third part of the rent, that which belongs to tlic ryot and is 
appropriated by the mahajun, is in an entirely different situation. 
Very much of it, if not all, goes directly to the cultivation of the 
^oil. The very calling of the mahajun leads him to devote as 
much as possible of his profit to the limited purpose of supjilying 
the cultivator with the bare necessities of life, and furnishing 
him with the means of producing a crop. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that the mahajun will do no more than this. 
Bis motives are those of a creditor, not those of a landowner. 
It would be folly in him to waste money on the permanent 
improvement of another person’s property, lie has no interest in 
bringing about the enlighten meiit of the ryot, or in bettering his 
condition. He cannot, and therefore will not, look beyond that 
^^mrgiu of the year’s produce which remains after the claims of 
the Oovernment and the zemindar have been satisfied. 

If the foregoing analysis is substantially faithful, it follows 
lhat the present land system of Bengal is entirely uusuited to the 
civilization of the day. If it he (as in some sense it must he) a 
liatiu’ul growth; it belongs to an era which is gone by. Its result® 
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are misdiicvous to society; it is roj)rcs8ive of agricultural doxcloj), 
mciit ; it keeps the masses of the people in a state of ignorance] 
and poverty, and atfords them no hope of rising from their degra- 
dation ; last, not least, it turns the greater poj tion of the profits 
of the soil into a channel which is unproductive of good to tlio 
community. 1 say this advisedly, because it appears to me iliat 
the great body of those who, from the zemindar downwards 
through the sub-holders, arc maintained out of the rents of landed 
tenures, form an inactive class, and do not di-^eharge any impor- 
tant social function. Fn England, the landed pro[)rieU)r has a 
direct interest in the condition of his land, considcjx'd as a na'aiis 
of agricultural ])rodu(;tion, and in the general well-b(ung of tlu; 
district wherein it is situated, lie is impelled by the strongest 
motives of self-advantage to expend money in edeeting pcrmaiient 
im])rovcmcnts. He contributes hugely to local schools, and to 
all projects? for the benefit of recreation of the local population. 
He pays the rates, out of which the poor, tlie roads, gaols, woik- 
houses, and all other country and parochial institutions are main- 
tained. And the landed gentry, s])rcad as they are over the knigth 
and breadth of the country, highly cdiujatcd, living a life ol’ 
refinement and taste, and fostering by their daily needs the dcveloj)- 
ment of art, present, in every, the smallest, hamlet, an element 
of strength and civilization which the nation could ill-aflbrd to 
lose. The zemindar and their sub-holders afford no sort of a parallel 
to this. Individual exceptions there, no doubt, arc of a bril- 
liant character, but 1 do uot hesitate to venture the opinion that, 
under the system which I have endeavoured to describe, the 
recipients of the land rent will never, as a class, discharge duties 
towards the general community at all commensurate with the profits 
of the soil wliieli they absorb. In other words, they must always 
continue to be an encumbranec, a burden upon society at largo. 
They hinder instead of promoting the prosperity of the cultiva- 
ting class; they operate as a drag upon the progress of agricul- 
ture, and they consume unprofitably produce which social economy 
demands should be devoted to purposes of reproduction. I will 
also add that by the very nature of the ingredients which go 
to form the class, its social influcucc is conservative of prejudice, 
and actively adverse to the up^Yard progress of civilization. !My 
conclusion is that it must be transmuted into material of some 
more worthy form. I have no hope for the agricultural welfai’c 
of Bengal until the absolute ownership of the soil,«and power of 
disposition over it, shall have come to reside in the hands of imli- 
viduals, instead of (so to speak) iu corporations of great structural 
complexity. . I do not now stay to inquire whether it is best 
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for society tliiit the owner should be the cultivator himself, or a 
landlord. Neither do I propose to suf^gest tlie machinery by 
which the change might practically be brought about, without 
undue disturbance of vested interests. In a generation which 
has witnessed the commutation of tithe into a rent charge, the 
working of Encumbered Estates Courts, and tlic compulsory 
enfranchisement of copyholds, such a task as this will hardly 
appear insuperable. 1 desire merely to make prominent tlie social 
necessity, which I conceive to exist, that all sub-tenures and 
middlemen should be sw (;[)t away, and all c )parccnary, which 
is not partnership in active agricultural enterprise, sliould dis- 
api)car. 

I need not remind the members of this Association that even 
in India there arc other systems of land tenure with which that 
of Bengal can be compared. In the Bombay Presidency the (Jovern- 
nicnt, by the temporary settlements which it p(‘riodically effects, 
practically takes to itself the whole of the rent. ^I'his, I think, is 
apparent from the various reports made hy the settling officers of 
the ‘course pursued by them. In the case of the late settlement 
of Indapoor Talooka, I gather from Colonel Francis' green book 
that the transaction of settlement was ])rcciscly that which takes 
l)laec on the letting of a farm by an English landlord, only that 
the parts of the negotiators were inverted. It was (/olonel Francis 
on the part of Govern incut, and not a would-be tenant, who went 
into each field, looked at the quality of the soil, inquired into the 
facilities for irrigating and manuring, asked about the nearest 
markets, the roads thereto, and so on, and finally decided how 
much the cultivator could afford to pay as rent, so as to reserve to 
himself just so much of the produce as would cover the cost of 
cultivation and return him a reasonable profit, having regard to 
his social requirements and the caiiital employed by him. I will 
not say that the gallant Colonel is happy in his exposition of the 
principle which governed him in making his ultimate assessment. 
But 1 think this much is clear, namely, that the process adopted 
by him led to his giving the Government substantially the entire 
rent of the land. 

it appears to me, liaving regard to tlie interests of the whole 
community, that this disposition of the rent is infinitely superior 
to that which obtains in Bengal. It all goes to public purposes, 
and a considerable portion of it is devoted to land improvement, 
and to promjiltiSg the welfare of the agricultural classes. In other 
words, the spare profit of tlie soil is expended in a way which is 
economically advantageous to the country. No part of it is wasted 
in maintaining an inactive, and, comparatively speaking, ineffective 
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class in society, and every tax-payer experiences relief, commensu- 
rate with the extent to which it is applied, in discharging the 
burdens of the state. 

I may here remark that it is far from uncommon to hear the 
land revenue spoken of as a tax. But assuredly this estimate of 
its character is erroneous. As well might the tithe rent charge in 
England (to which, indeed, it bears a very close similitude,) be 
considered a tax. The revenue is no more a tax when received by 
the Government than it would be if left in the hands of a private 
landlord, or than the share of one coparcener in a zemindary is 
a tax upon that of another. It is not derived from, nor does the 
levying of it disturb, any fund which constitutes the proper return 
to the expenditure of labour, capital, or skill. It is simply pro- 
perty which no doubt some one would convert to his own use if 
the Government ceased to take it. And supposing that it was 
already vested in private hands, at the time when the supreme 
power originally appropriated it, the act of appropriation would 
have been in itself a wrong, of which the justification would depend 
upon the attendant circumstances. Bu*” the Government titfe to 
this species of property in India is now beyond impeachment, and 
I am only concerned to point out that the collection of the 
Government share of the rent is not equivalent to the levying of a 
tax, nor is it accompanied by the like mischief. 

A right view of this matter is essential to making a proper 
comparison of the fiscal burdens which are borne by the different 
provinces of this empire. It is also important in regard to the 
adjustment of taxation between different classes of society, and 
as a guide to the selection of new modes by which the public 
income may be increased. Tlie zemindar is not entitled to claim 
credit to himself for paying, in the shape of Government revenue, 
so much tax, and to ask that this should be taken into account in 
estimating the extent of his contribution to the state. On the 
other hand, he is entirely right in urging, that simply to 
increase the jumma which he pays in respect of his zemindary, 
would be to take from him property which was granted or 
released to him by the terms of the Permanent Settlement, a 
proceeding which would resemble confiscation rather than taxation. 
If an impost is made without some reasonable regard to the means 
of the payer, it cannot, properly speaking, be reckoned a tax. 
Now, a very little consideration suffices to show that the jumma 
which is paid by the zemindar, affords no just measure of the 
means derived by him from his zemindary. His profits, as wc 
have seen, consist of tliat portion of the rent which remains to him 
after he has given the Government its share, and 1 need hardly 
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say that the one part bears no fixed proportion to the other. 
Inequalities of assessment, not at all insignificant, prevail in this 
presidency. But even neglecting these, we see besides, to take 
an instance, that a zemindar, who holds any considerable portion 
of his land khaSj or has it occupied by ryots under tenures other 
then mokurureef is able to realize much higher rent for it than one 
whose zemindary is let out in putnee. 

While, however, the zemindar is justified in protesting vehe- 
mently against any increase being made to his jumma, he cannot, 
with the same good cause, resist any fair proposal to tax him 
according to his meatis, neither can he justly complain if the 
State call upon him to contribute for special ends out of the 
income which he derives from land. There are local objects almost 
without number, such as the making and maintaining of roads, 
builds, channels of navigation and drainage, sanitary works, schools, 
&c., to which the rent of land should be primarily applied. The 
zemindar (I use this term as typical of the entire class of rent 
receivers, whether holders of superior or subordinate tenures) docs 
not'voluntarily contribute towards them. The public interests, 
therefore, require that he should be obliged to do so; in other 
words, that for these purposes the rent receiver should be taxed 
upon the income which he derives from land, viz.j upon the differ- 
ence between the collection which he makes and the money 
which he pays to his immediate superior, be that superior the 
Government or a private proprietor. It does not fall within the 
scope of this address to discuss how, practically, a tax of this kind 
could be best assessed and levied. My present end will be gained 
if I have succeeded in rightly analyzing the land system of this 
presidency, and indicating the zemiiidar^s peculiar position and 
responsibility relative to the cultivator on the one hand and the 
community on the other. 

Before we proceed to the purely business part of this evening^s 
work, I think I ought to say a few words relative to misapprehen- 
sions which appear to be current as to the character and objects 
of this Association. It is thrown out as a reproach to us that 
we talk too much, and do not act. As well might you bid a 
newspaper editor to govern himself by the precept acta non verba ! 
There are persons who have thought it worth while to tell us 
that we are idle: that we shall never effect any good until we 
practise instead of preaching : that the only force which influences 
men's conduct is the stimulus afforded by the balance in the 
ledger-book, and, accordingly, if we have faith in our own 
precepts and desire others to accept them, we must start a farm. 
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establish schools^ manage a prison, work out a sanitation scheme- 
in short, publicly make experiment of our own Utopia, and ])y 
demonstration of success persuade the rest of the world to follow 
our example. It is not easy to imagine that language such as 
this can have been used with serious intention, and I will not assume 
that any one has ever taken this Association to be a joint-stoclc 
company, organized for the purpose of carrying into effect philan- 
thropic schemes of reform. But that it should have been uttered 
to us at all, does, 1 think, argue a nnsconccptiou of our objects, 
such as calls for some sliglit reiteration of tliem from me. The 
members of our body do not profess to be united by any community 
of opinion: their only tic is the common pursuit and investigation 
of a most important branch of human knowledge, namely, know- 
ledge of the facts and relations which constitute man\s life in 
society. I have before, in this place, attempted to show that these 
arc natural phenomena subordinate to law, in like manner as is 
all the rest of God's ci cation, so far as it is open to our cognizance. 
The right and wrong of social arrangements are not mere matters 
of convention, but arc consecpicnccs following on the opcratitfti of 
natural forces. They are not to be reached by any a priori 
reasoning, nor can he who runs read them: they can only be 
discovered by patient observation and research. We have com- 
bined to help and inform each other in the prosecution of this 
study. We give to the public the results of our individual 
inquiries. We desire to educate ourselves, and those who will 
accept the materials we collect, in the great truths of human life. 
And if education in any form is valuable to men in society, 
assuredly that which we desire to promote must be eminent- 
ly so ! And here in India, where the ignorance of the mul- 
titude is so profound, prejudice so wide-spread, and the in- 
fluence of social opinion so nearly insuperable to the individual 
- — there is even greater need than elsewhere for association 
in labour, of which the avowed aim is reform and improve- 
ment. But there are some who appear to consider that already 
all is known which need be known in these matters, aiul 
that it only remains to act. This is an egregious mistake, 
indeed ! In Europe even but little has yet been learned, and iu 
this country, the problems which an archaic social organization 
presents are almost completely untouched. A field of exploration 
lies before us, which is superlatively fascinating by its novelty and 
richness. If, however, it were true that the circle of our 
knowledge had re-entered on its course, how is action to result? 
Not, generally, by the exercise of a compelling power from 
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witliout, l3ut by tlie silent working of unperceived motives in the 
minds ot men. Civilization depends on tlic (mltiirc of the indivi-^ 
dual and on the public opinion to the indiience of whicli he is 
subjected. We endeavour to affect botli these elements, and I 
am sanguine enough to think that our efforts are not in vaiiu 
I am convinced that the publication of our discussions and trans- 
actions has brought home to many a man in this presidency 
valuable iiiformaticm, previously unknown to him; that it has 
already made more persons still familiar with views of social 
subjects, to which they were before strangers ; and that it will 
gradually prepare the way to most wholesome, though insensible, 
changes of social opinion. We now number upwards of 200 bond 
fide members, and we receive the support of the principal person- 
ages in this empire. The very presence of a body thus consti- 
tuted, actively working in your midst, can scarcely fail to be a leaven 
tending to modify the intimate texture of your society. Embold- 
ened by the progress which we have so far made, I again urge 
such of the native gentlemen of this province as still stand aloof 
to^oiu our ranks. There must be very few men of intelligence 
among them who are not aware that Bengal cannot at the present 
time claim to stand in the front rank of civilized countries. Are 
they content that this should be so ? Are they willing to let tJio 
future of their people depend upon the efforts of an alien race? 
Do they need to be nerved to patriotism by the words and exhorta- 
tion of a foreigner? I hear much indeed of anxiety to bear a 
part ill the government of the country, and of earnest pleading 
of the right to fill high office. But where are tlic signs of any 
active interest in, or acquaintance with, subjects of national 
importance? What indications of desire to work in behalf of 
humanity ? Let those who really have an honourable ambition 
to serve the commonwealth, show what qualifications they 
possess — what stuff they are made of. Let us see that tliey are 
animated with a spirit which leads them to be earnest in aim, patient 
in inquiry, and sound in judgment. But perhaps tlie rising 
generation of this presidency can only be fired to exertion by the 
incentive of a talab, I will hope better things of them. With an 
intellect which should enable him to laugh at all obstacles to 
investigation, with a subtleness of perception which should make 
discrimination easy, and with an unrivalled power of acquirement, 
the Bengali ought to be ashamed to leave the great questions of his 
country's welfare in the hands of his English fellow-subjects. Can 
he not free himself from the spell of indolence and indifference, 
which centuries of servitude have cast around him? Will he 
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not step forward, and grapple manfully with tlic problems of tlie 
day ? He eonld look to succeed wliere a stranger to the people 
and mere sojourner in the laud should fear to tread. Me lias the 
destinies of his childreuand his cliildrcn^s children in his hands— 
will a Hindu be insensible to the gravity of the trust ? 
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NOTE. 

In the annexed diagram the hurizontal black lines are drawn to represent 
geographical areas. That which is numbered (1) represents the area of a given 
ztuiindary assessed at a certain jumma in the books of tl.o Government. This 
zeniindary is supposed to belong to several pei’sons in the following manner : — 
One piece of it, equivalent to 2 annas 17^ gundas (the whole being estimated at 
16 annas), is the sole property of one person A. This is marked otf on the right. 
Another piece equivalent to 6as. 15gs. is the sole property of B. ; and the remaining 
piece of 7as. 7 ^gs. is the joint property of C, D, E, F & G. But although this piece 
of the zemindary belongs to five persons jointly, they have not equal interests in 
it. C is entitled to a share of the rents and profits of this piece in the proportion 
of 7iaa. to7as. 72g8. ; similarly, I) is entitled to 3as. ; E to lOgs. ; F to 2a8. Sgs., 
and G to las. 2gs. Also C and D each separately collects his share of the 
rents of the whole area which b(‘longs jointly to the five persons ; while E, P 
and G collect their shares together in one sum. Further, any one of the five 
may, at any time, require that out of the piece of the zemindary, which belongs 
to them jointly, a portion may be allotted to him solely in lieu of his joint 
sliiire. 

Each of the shareholders in the zemindary may grant to a third person the 
whole of his share, or a portion of it in the form of a tenure which is either 
temporar}^ or permanent. Thus, in the case exhibited by the diagram, it is 
supposed that out of A.’s share of 2as. I72gs., an area equal to 2a8. has been granted 
in piitnee (a permanent tenure) by A, or his predecessors in title, and that this 
putneo has come to belong to four persons H, I, J & K, a specified portion 
falling to H’s share, another specified portion to Is share, and the remainder 
to J and K jointly. So, in like manner, H (or his predecessors in title) is 
supposed to have granted in durputnee the portion of land belonging to him 
under the putnee grant, and L, M and K are the joint owners of this durputnee 
tenure. Again, the whole of the land owned by the dur[)utnee, is supposed 
to have been granted in seeputnee by its owner. Similarly one of the 
owners of this seeputnee has granted a howala of the portion which belongs 
to him. And so on, until the chain of subinfeudation ends with the ryot, 
who actually tills the ground. 

What the diagram represents as having happened with regard to a portion 
of As share of the zemindary, may also be the state of facts relative to any 
other portion of the zemindary, or of any portion of any tenure, the designa- 
tion of each sub-tenure depending generally upon that of the tenure out of 
which it is granted. 

In addition to the lino of tenures, one under the other, there may be a 
collateral set of farming leases. The owner of any tenure, or several owners 
oi tenures, or of portions of tenures jointly, may farm out their rents by an 
ijara lease, and the farmer may again by a durijara lease grant away the 
right of collection which he tlius gets. The lines (11) and (12) in the 
diagram indicate a process of this kind. 

It ought to be remarked that the term putnee is not the common 
designation of talooks in those districts where the howla prevails. Other 
names, however, where these are respectively absent, take their place ; and 
thei’e is no substantial misrepresentation in coupling them together. On 
the other hand, by doing so, the advantage is gained of showing at once two 
groups of technical terms of graduation. 

The diagram does not profess to give any other than the simple forms of 
dependent grants. Many others might have been added. In some parts of 
the presidency, upwards of twenty different kinds are known to exist. 
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JURISPRrDENCE AND LAW. 

Address on Crimey Cnminals, and Prison Discipline in Bengal, 
By F. J. Mouat, M.D., Inspector^General of Prisons in 
Lower Bengal, 

PDclivorod on the 22nd January, 1869.] 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I AM afVjvid that when I promised to give you an Address 
on Crime, Criminals, and Prison Discipline in Bengal, I maile a 
rush promise, because the topic is not one particularly well suited to 
a mixed audience, and because it is so great in extent, Soeomplicated 
in its relations, and so dillicult to discuss within reasonable limits, 
as to render it impossible to do more than scratch the surface of 
the subject in the time assigned to a paper in any single evening. 
Above and beyond is, however, my own inability to do justice to 
it. The more I study and consider the matter, the more dillicult 
do 1 find it ; and although the whole of my oflicial life has for 
some years been devoted to a careful consideration of all that has 
been said and written regarding the proper means of dealing with 
crime in its penal relations, and to the application of sound principles 
to the management of the prisons under my care, the more do I 
feel that the difficult problems of punishment and reformation have 
not yet been solved.* 

Our monitors in the public press, and writers of official notes on 
jail discipline, seem to feel no such difficulty, and lay down the law 
with a positive dogmatism that is very foreign to the feelings of 
those who presume that they have a more intimate awpiaintanco 
with that which is the daily labour of tlicir lives, and who are, 
in consequence, weak enough to consider that tlieir opinions are 
entitled to more weight in the determination of tlie greatest and 
most difficult social problem of the age in which we live. 

The first branch of the subject, that of crime, I must dismiss very 
briefly, as its consideration would involve the nirention of matters 
that could not be properly spoken of in the fair and bright assem- 
bluge by which I am surrounded. 

I will content myself with mentioning that, although the deca* 
logue and the criminal code are well and completely represented in 

' * An eminent continental writer on the question has said, that tlie reform 
of prisons is a difBcult, serious, and complicated work, and that it will tax the whol® 
of the moral forces of society to- realize it fully. 
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the prisons under my charjje, I believe that no forty millions of 
people in the world have a smaller proportion of heinous offenders, 
calculated on the population, than has Lower Benj^al, and that the 
criminals themselves, as a rule, contrast favorably with those of 
countries far more advanced in civilization. 1 do not speak of the 
general morality of the people from whom the bulk of the heinous 
offenders are furnished, because the standards of morals in different 
parts of Lower Bengal can scarcely be compared with each other, 
and there is no common ground of comparison between them 
and the general morality of Christian countries. 

Morals are, of necessity, based upon religion ; and in all siieli 
matters, the different races inhabiting different parts of India 
differ from each other more than do the people of the several 
countries of the continent of Europe. Moreover, the information 
that we at present possess on the subject is not sufficiently detailed 
or exact to admit of an analytical examination, even if it were 
desirable on the present occasion to enter upon it. 

The second branch of my subject does not present the same diffi- 
culties. I shall, therefore, say a few words regarding it. The inces- 
sant demands on my time made by my public duties, and niy 
locomotive habits, have jirevented my preparing anything special 
for this meeting. I trust, therefon*, you will receive and pardon 
what I wrote for another audience, as it is probably known to few» 
if to any, now present. 

In estimating the probable eftbets of any plan of prison discipline and 
. . . penal restraint, it is necessary to take into account 

the character of tlic criminal classes to whom they 
are applied. In Europe this is easier, and less compli- 
cated than it is in India. Some writers on the subject have gone the length of 
declaring that the natives of India are destitute of all moral feeling, because 
perjury, forgery, official corruption, and the whole category of offences against 
public justice are rife among them, and are not regarded with the same feelings 
of aversion as they are in most Christian countries. Upon this the Prison Disci- 
pline Committee of 1836 justly remarked, that “ in looking back on the time 
that is past, we think tliat we see enougli to account for the low tone of feeling 
which prevails amongst the inhabitants of India, without resorting to the 
extreme supposition of a general .and hopeless depravity in moral sentiments 
amongst so considerable a portion of the human race.” 

That the commission of crime generally is not deemed to be so disgraceful 
by natives of India as it is by the m<ajority of Englishmen, is undoubted; and 
it may fairly bo attributed to ages of misgovern ment oppression, to tin 
facility of commission, and difficulty of detection, of many of the most com- 
mon offences, to the system of entire castes who inherit a criminal career and 
pursiie it as others do a lawful calling, and to the existence of persons bound 
together by no liereditary tie, whose profession is the commission of the mosl 
appalling crimes. Tlio thugs and protmional poisoners are the worst exam 
pies of the latter ; the dacoits, or gang robbers, the best. Even tliese peopl< 
Lad, aud have, codes of morality of their own, and in most matters, not dirccUj 
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ronnecteJ with their calling, are probably not much worse lhan tlio bulk of 
tlie community among whom they reside. As a rule, it may, 1 think, be safely 
asserted, that “an Indian criminal is probably a better man than any other 
criminal of the same sort.”* 

Again, the prevailing crimes of dilferent parts of India differ nearly as 
much as their soil and climate and the national chanicter of their inhabitants. 

Heinous offences, since its annexation, are said to be comparatively uncom- 
mon in the Punjab ; thuggee to bo extinct ; and gang robbery nearly unknown, 
Kiots and affrays are not numerous, and when they happen, imually arise from 
passion and impulse, seldom from premeditation and revenge. Murder is the 
mo.^t common of the heinous crimes, not for purposes of spoliation, but from 
tlie uncontrolled impulse of a people peculiarly sensitive to injury, and ready 
to revengo it. Tlie same may he .said of the Rajpoots, ami of many of the 
liiglicr castes and classes in Oudh, and even of some classes of tlie population 
ns low down as tlie province of iieliar. Among all these people, woman is 
iMially a teternma causa of crime— jealousy, and the rage coii.seqiient on it, 
ruling too often in the murder of the weaker party. In Lower Bengal wife 
murder is probably as frof|uent, but from no chivalrous impulse. 

(.Vttle theft, again, is an endemic crime in all the pastoral districts of India 
wliii’li aflord facilities for its commission, and cousemieiifly prc.scnt difficulties 
in its detection. In the Punjab it as.sumes the dignity of an liononrahio 
calling, ill proof of which an eminent authority on the subject has recorded 
tliat boys are taught to earn their first turban by the theft of a biiHalo or a 
cow. In that province, under the vigorous rule of the Lawrences and Sir 
Robert Montgomery, it has been the subject of special legislation, and a com- 
bination of fine, flogging, and imprisonment arc said to be rapidly reducing it. 

The bulk of the criminal population of most parts of India consists, however, 
of burglars and thieves, and the cau.se of thi.s is osrsily detc'rmined. Houses 
are extremely insecure, there being usually but a mud or a m.'it wall to oppose 
the entrance of a robber. Money is scarcely ever invested — probably never by 
the bulk of the community— and the wealth of the majority is kept in the 
form of coin or gold and silver ornaments, for the melting of which the 
crucible of the receiver of stolen goods is always ready. The t<*inplation to 
steal, from the facility of concealment and ease of execution, is coii.seijuently 
irre-sistible to the idle and dissipated, who abound in most Indian communities, 
and are nowhere more numerous than in Lower Bengal. 

From the natural timidity of the inhabitants, their inability and unwil- 
lingness to defend themselves or their property, and the temptation afforded 
by the isolated position of the houses of many of the wealfhy landholders, 
gang robbery is a frequent and successful crime in many parts of the Lower 
lh*ovinces. It is seldom or never committed by natives of Bengal, or by tiio 
inhabitants of the district in which it occurs. The dacoits are almost always 
strangers from Oudh, Behar, and oven from more distant provinces. Before its 
annexation, Oudh was undoubtedly the chief source of siijiply of this bold, 
determined, and lawless class of criminals. Whether resisted the armed 
retainers of those whom they attacked and dc.spoiled, or no resistance was 
offered, they were cruel, and destroyed without hesitation any who crossed 
their path, or whom they believed to be capable of identifying them : hence 
“lurder, mutilation, and arson are the general accompaniments of their raids. 
They are well organized, conduct their plans with much dexterity, and disperse 
so rapidly after the accomplishment of their plans, that few know at the time 
whence they came and whither they have gone. The reports of Sir Wm. 
Sleeman, and of the various officers who succeeded him in the Dacoity Depart- 


•Ueport of the Prison Discipline Coaunitteo of 1836, p. 87, 
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mcnt, are full of intoreat, and contain incidents of romance, compared with 
which the Turpins, Jack Sheppards, and other heroes of the English highwa ^9 
are very vulgar ruffians. Sometimes they travelled as the suit land escort of 
a princess or rajah on a pilgrimage to holy shrines, and spared no expense in 
barbaric splendour suitable to their supposed mission. At other times they 
represented merchants, or sepoys on furlough to their homes, or any other 
characters likely to conceal their purpose and disarm the suspicions of the 
authorities through whose districts they passed. They obtained accurate inform- 
ation of all treiisure likely to be sent from one part of the country to the other, 
and of all valuable property accessible to siublen attack, and their plans were 
carefully concerted often for months before their execution. 

The river robbers of Eiisteni Bengal, who may fairly be regarded as fresh- 
water pirates, are also numerous, a .source of muclj mischief to river traffic, and 
difficult to apprehend and convict. The inhabitants of many parts of the 
eastern districts dread them greatly. 

The class of professional poisoners is also nnmerons, and I believe usually 
travel sis faqirs or religious mendicants. When I was chemical examiner to 
the Government, numerous packages of poisons carried by these persons were 
sent mo for examination, and I generally found them to contain aconite, 
stramonium, white arsenic, corrosive sublimate, hil chittra, and similar sub- 
stances, with the criminal uses of which they arc well acquainted. 

As a rule, in Bengal, the majority of persons convicted of misdemeanours 
are agriculturists or landed proprietors; and most of those convicted of 
burglary, theft, and the higher offences, arc usually tradesmen, mechanics, 
domestic servants, or people of low casto, such as (rwallas, Domes, Dosads, &c. 

To enter further into tliis subject would not only exceed the limits of space 
and time allotted to me, but he foreign to the immediate object of my paper. 
My sketch, superficial as I admit it to be, is intended to show how extremely 
difficult it is to devise any scheme of prison discipline that will adapt the 
punishment to the crime and the criminal, and thereby tend to repress crime 
Ly measures calculated to counteract the causes in which it originates. 

This subject has been so frequently discussed in Europe, without any 
practical result, that I am unwilling to enlarge upon it, beyond reiterating my 
conviction that the difficulties of dealing successfully with crime by penal and 
reformatory measures in India are much greater than they are at home, and 
that they require to bo studied with more care and attention than have hereto- 
fore been bestowed upon them. Among the best means of throwing light 
upon the subject is, undoubtedly, the collection of accurate and extended 
judicial statistics. 

My statistics for the five years 1860-64, inclusive, show that the chief classes 
from which the criminal population of Lower Bengal is recruited are agri- 
cultural labourers, coolies, domestic servants, petty landholders, and small 
shopkeepers. 

From the tillers of the soil, the number of the inmates of the prisons under 
my charge is very great, being in— 


Committals. 

1860 27,578 out of 62,068 

1861 28,692 „ 49,667 

1862 31,501 „ 58,135 

186.3 31,999 „ 69,563 

1864 34,027 „ 63,360 


or very nearly half the whole prison population. This is somewhat higher than 
the average mentioned in M. Duchaters report of 1844, as the result of a 
quarter of a century of observation in France. As a rule, the agricultural 
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population of Bengal arc absolutely ignorant, and the amount of crime among 
them depends v»‘ry much on the nature of the crops. Again, when the 
harvests are ripe for reaping, tlud'ts are most numerous ; and in years of scarcity, 
crime of all kinds, against person as wcdl as against property, is most abundant. 

The class of day labourers rank next to the field workers in numbers, 
ignorance, and crime. Their numbers were in — 

1860 7,312 

1861 6,422 

3862 8,648 

1863 7,346 

1864 10,605 

or a fraction more tlian 14 per cent, of the whole number committed to prison. 
Tlieir crimes, and the causes of their crimes, are very much the same as those 
of the agriculturists, with whom they are very closely allied in circii instances and 
position. They also, as a body, are ignorant of instruction in any form. 

Next to, but not very much below, the day labourers are the domestic 
servants, of whom the numbers in the years mentioned were as follows • 


From this class come the greatest number of regular petty thieves ; crimes 
against the person being comparatively rare among tlicin. 

Immediately following tlie domestic servants, but at a considerable distance, 
are a class of small shopkeepers, called modies, whoso occupation is to sell 
fyo4 — grain, pulses spices, and condiments. Their numbers were, in—* 


Their crimes are likewise chiefly theft, fraudulent weights, cheating, falsifi- 
cation of food, &c. 

The petty landholders furnish a little more than 1 per cent, of the criminal 
population, and among them crimes against the person are more frequent than 
crimes against property. Boundary disputes, with cattle trespass and theft of 
crops, are frequent among them. 

The handicraft class, corresponding to our mechanics, are usually in better 
circumstances, better educated, and, in consequence, less criminal tliun the 
three first-named classes. 

Among the curiosities of the criminal records of the five years, which are 
the basis of my paper, are a poet, a songster, an astrologer, an indigo planter, 
a ship captain, an engineer, two tea planters, a solicitor, and a prince. 

Vagrants and light characters add very little to the criminal population— 
the priests in gaol being more numerous than the two together . 01 the last-named, 
there were, in — 

1860 177 

1861 172 

1863 

1863 

1^64 .....I.. 170 
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These men are for the most part dissolute, idle, and, althoiifyli not entirely io-no- 
rant, are not possessed of much education. My records do not show, nor arc 
there any documents in existence in the judicial department to exhibit, the 
connection between density of population and crime. 

Of the classes who live by crime, sindi as thuf^s, dacoits or J^an^ robbers, 
and professional poisoners, the first-named have very nearly disappeared, if 
they are not quite extinguished, by the operation of the special agency employed 
to hunt them down. 

I regret to be unable to show what proportion the committals of each class 
has been to the class itself, or what is the relation of committals to the whole 
population, either as regards town or country area, or density of population, 
sex, age, or occupation. The reason of this I have already stated. 

The two most prominent points of interest in the tables (appended to this 
Address) are the apparent increase in the number of committals, and the very large 
proportion of acquittals. 

In 1836, the area of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency wns 
estimated to be 174,854 square miles, peopled by 38,817,874 persons, or in tlio 
proportion of 222 to each square mile. In that year, 65,626 persons were 
committed to gaol, of whom 33,984 were convicted. The ratio of ofienders to 
population was 1 in 591, and ot convictions 1 in 1,142 souls.* 

Colonel Sykes, in his paper on Criminal Justice in India, published in 
the Transactions of this Societyf for May, 184:1, estimates the population at 
39,967,561, or, in round numbers, forty millions of souls. In 1837, the same 
authority states the number of convictions to have been 38,902, or 1 in every 
1,028 persons. In 1840 tlio convictions were 42,785, or 1 to 935 souls. These 
include police cases. 

In my tables, which exclude all petty police cases and include all hon(% 
fide committals to prison, the numbers arc — 


Cf'mmittols 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1861. 

48,626 

27,064 

14,311 

68,1 ;i6 
30,421 
18,914 

59,536 
:10,8 12 
19,:338 

6:1,360 

30,311 

22,360 

Convictions ».... 

Acquittals 



I am not quite sure of the absolute accuracy of my return of committals, 
as I have reason to believe that some of the individuals have appeared twice 
in the returns, when transferred from the sub-division to the district gaols. 
These cases, if they occur, are, however, few in number, and will not materially 
afiect the results. The return of convictions and acquittals is liable to no 
such error. 

Assuming Colonel Sykes’ estimate of the population of Bengal to be sufii- 
eiently near for all practical purposes, the proportion Of convictions to popula- 
tion has considerably diminished of late years. 

All these calculations, however, in the absence of a correct census, are such 
mere guesses at the truth, that little real value can be attached to them. For 
example, in ‘‘ The Statesman’s Year Book” for 1866, the area of Bengal is 


Speed's '* CrimiDsl Statistics of Rpiigal,” a work of very doubtful authority, 
t The Statistical Society of London. 
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assumed to be 280,200 square miles, and the population to amount to 41 ,408,6<)8 
souls. I do not know wlience tlicso fijjures are obtained, but 1 am quite certain 
that the population of the Lower Provinces is over-estiinateil, and that it has 
not increased in the last few years, in consequence of the ravaj^es of a very 
destructive form of fever and of the number of coolies who have emigrated 
in the same time. The lamiiie in Orissa has also contributed to the deoroaso 
of population. 

The aqcuittals wore numerous, having been — 

1861 11,311 

1862 18.919 

1863 19,338 

1864 22,360 

These figures have little value in themselves, in the absence of the police and 
judicial statistics, by which alone they can be properly explained. The detec- 
tion and proof of crlm (5 in India are, at all times, extremely ditficnli. Much is 
due to the sympathy of large classes of the population with criminals, a cause 
which, in more civilised countries, is attended with a similar result. The ties of 
caste and brotherhood in such cases are rarely broken, and never voluntarily. 
Again, false swearing is a marketable commodity ; any amount of it can be 
purchased at reasonable rates by tho unscrupulous, for any purpose whatever, 
Pew persons of tho lower castes can bo got to give testimony against a Brahmin, 
to screen whom is considered a laudable and a moral act. The influence of 
landholders over their dependents is all-powerful, and is seldom enlisted on tho 
side of truth and justice; probably never, when they are themselves concerned 
in the matter in hand, as too frequently happens in boundary disputes and 
agrarian crimes generally. 

Tlio effects of climate in speedily destroying identity, aided by birds and 
beasts of prey, and the rapid running rivers into which hniulreds of bodies are 
thrown without any criniin.il intent, also add to the difficulty in numberless 
cases, and render it more than probable that a large number of crimes against 
the person are either never detected or cannot he brought home to the perpe- 
trators. The corrupfion of the jmlice, although last, is assuredly not least in 
the category of difficulty, as 1 have had some personal opportunities of 
knowing. 

I am, however, one of those who consider that, in the matter of truth and 
honesty, the Bengalis arc neither better nor worse than many nations boasting 
of a higher civilisation and a purer faitli, and that they, in no degree, merit 
the wholesale condemnation with which they are generally visited by thoso 
who write and talk much, and really know very little of them. Some of tho 
wild tribes — Kols and Son tlials— although little better than savages, are 
remarkably truthful ; and education has, in other parts of tho Lower Provinces, 
done so much to improve the morals and manners of those brought within 
its influence, that a few years will, I am firmly convinced, produce a marked 
difference in tho character of the people, of which the irnmediato effect will be 
tho diminution of crime, and the more easy administration of justice. 

I have ia my hand a number of statistical tables carefully 
compiled from my records, and illustrating many points connected 
with the prisons of Bengal, upon which 1 am unable to enter 
to-night. I will make them over to your Secretary for publication, 
if they are deemed of suQicieut interest, for I wish you to know 
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what grounds I have for my statements. I distrust all reports which 
do not give the data on which their conclusions are based. They 
are mere romances, and ought not even to be accepted as contri, 
butions to contemporaneous history. 

Regarding the par'.icular classes from which criminals are recruited* 
in Bengal, I have much that is interesting in my possession which 
I have not yet had time to condense and abstract. 

The following information, for example, is furnished by a singly 
district; — 

The Domes are the petty thieves — as a rule, basket weaving and pilfer- 
ing seeming to require some common quality. The Dome steals a handful 
of sweetmeats when no one is looking ; he robs little girls of their ornaments 
and toys ; he knocks money out of the hands of children and runs oft* with it. 
Sometimes ho takes part in burglaries and such offences where more courage 
is required, but he is a petty thief by rights. 

The Gw ALLA, as a rule, confines himself to stealing cattle. This is a 
natural consequence of the temptations to which his profession subjects him. 
Ills caste is respectable. Cattle thefts are the most common of the offences 
against property in the district of Gya. 

The Dosad is a thief and a robber essentially. He is a chowkeedar 
generally. In former ages the Dosads were notliing but robbers. The 
villat^ers would pay one of their number to protect them against the rest ; the 
custom was hanaed down, and the village chowkeedar is always a Dosad 
in these parts. His position makes him the most mischievous ill-doer in the 
district. He knows where a rich villager keeps his money, and he gets other 
chowkeedars or regular thieves to steal it by burglary or dacoity. ^ He^ knows 
all the weaknesses of the thana, and enjoys the confidence of his ilakad.ar, 
for whom he gets up false cases against refractory tenants, and gives false 
evidence in civil and crimimil cases, and aids with the imperial prestige of 
his government badge at the division of crops and lining of boundaries. 
He abets the Gwallas in stealing cattle, and takes money from the owner 
to recover them, and gets up nearly all the dacoities that occur. So long as 
the chowkeedary law remains in its present anomalous state, where the land- 
holder appoints the chowkeedar, and not the district m.agistrate, so long 
will these Dosad chowkeedars remain what they are— -an invaluable moans 
to the ilakadar of turning Act X. and the Penal Code to his own account— 
and an unmitigated curse to the villagers of the district. If, as alleged, 
the jails about the country are stocked with the wrong men, these Dosad chow- 
keedars may be fairly assumed to be the root of the evil. 

The Rajwaes are a jungle people by rights, and belong properly to 
the territories of certain zemindars whose estates hug the great jungles to 

the south of the district, or are comprised in them. They work as coolies 

for the ryots of these estates, and the zemindar assigns them occasionally 

small patches of jungle land for themselves. They find employment for 

some months of the year, but during the idle months their necessities 
drive them into the plains, where they turn robbers and dacoits and burglars. 
There can be little doubt that the zemindar’s servants and petty landholders 
connive at their depredations, while there can be no doubt that they are abetted 
by the chowkeedars. Like the Indians of the prairies, they are a restless 
people— and their numbers are not on the increase, I believe, as the jungle 
buds are growing absorbed from year to year. 
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Ths BnCNTAS, a«am, aro « jimsWraco. Tl.,.,- havo ,etH«l down genomlly 
„ ryot 0001.68 in the p ains ac«.in,,n.dat,,ig tl«.,us..lv..s wisely t» circuni. 
Btanees-aud they flonnsl. at their iwacdul o,v..|m(i,m. Many of the..., how 
ever, lurk about tl.e iungloH that sheath the Trank Uoad.' iw it were, in its 
downward wurse. Thoy join with the Owallas of those jiarts, and rob travel- 
lers on the diljereiit roads. Otherwise, the llliiinya is oeiieially a hiirirlar 
and a thiel, when the opportunity oBm itself, thongh, unlike the Uiiiwar, 
li 0 ifl not in tho luibit so niucli ol scokiujj liis o|>portn)iitios 

These then are the classes of iinn. in the di-strlel, whom their want of caste 
and the eitraordinary temptations of their [losition render lavuliarly liable to 
crime. 

t^casionally the district is yisiteil by professionals fro.i. ollierdistriets- 
froinGoruckpore-iuostly Nuts or gipsies, win. are laUty tliieves, CitiiKS or 
cut-purses -men who carry small k.iiyes, sharp as ra/.or.; in tlieir months, and 
frinueiit the baaars, whore, with wonderful inslinet, they feel out the nooks 
on a ryots person, where he has tucked the corner of his h, aim-hand in 
which hia money IS tied up, and then with a neatness .still more wonderful, 
the Cheyne snicks olf the bit of cloth with his knife and disapne.irs with 
tilo rupees. * 

^ Tlien tliero are the Stndiiyas and BriiRYAHS, prorfs.siunal bm<diirs wliu 
mine into a sew coming np tlirougli the Hour like a stage ghost, "’ami ’with 
less noise, lliey will file olF and opi*n the bangles and nose-vings and earrings 
ot the peeping women without awaking them, and then disappear as they 
camo. These people are only known hy comnion report. Naturally they 
select tlie houses of rich people for their oper.itions— and sueii jieople would 
rather die than have a police search in their houses,— so that eases of the kind 
never come to the thana. Tlie ordinary hurglar-the Dosad or Blmnya— 
jwsts his confederate sentinels, and then pieks a hole In the mud wall of a 
hou.se with hk smdhmun'y. When the hole is sullieieiitly huge to push u 
boy through, or to get through hiniseli; he carefully inserts a jfhnn'a or a 
stick through the hole. It ghut'nt is not immediately Kina‘'i»ed by a blow 
tioin the inside tor it sometimes happens that the inmate i.s alarmed, and .stands 
on guard near the hole inside; with a big stick ora sword, wailing for tin* liur- 
glar’s head to appear— ho sees that the coast is sate, and proee'eds to elleet an 
entrance. But all this is very clumsy compared with the admirable devices of 
the professional, who has artful machinery to suit all exigencies, and will eui 
a hole into a tent, and step over the sleeping wahdi dog witliout alarming the 
animal. He carries a sharp knife, works naked, and oils his body, so tliat lie 
IS never taken. 


. . other crimes committed in the district are those merely that are 
incidental to human nature, restrained by caste, in a bucolic and agricultural 
population. But it is evident that, as caste iullnence is on the decline, the 
tendency to crime is on the increase. The deep-sighted wisdom that appealed 
to a native’s vanity not to commit crime, instead of apjiealing to his conscience, 
in a country where tlie executive must always be comparatively weak, left each 
caste incapable of committing certain crimes, so that a native’s pride of caste or 
was at stake if be committed them. But all that is chang''d iniw, or 
being changed, and as the caste of the native is disappearing, he is not being 
provided the more with a conscience. 

As a result of my two year.s’ experience in tliis di.strict, I note very strongly 
the increasing tendency to indiscriminate crime in all classes, so that wo 
Miay confidently await the time when a reasonably high pitch of civilisation will 
be reached, and a Uajpoot will have as much right to commit indiscriminate 
enmo as any casteless Bhunya or Rujwar, while he will always have an equal 
iiiclinatioii, cateris jparihus. 
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The next point for consideration is that of the education of 
prisoners. I had prepared a short note on the subject, which I have 
mislaid, but which I will place in the hands of your Secretary lor 
publication, as I am anxious that my views on so important u 
branch of prison administration should not be misunderstood. I 
may tell you briefly that I do not believe in any scheme of educa- 
tion as reformatory that is not based on Christianity ; that I do 
not consider mere instruction to be education ; and that I concur 
with M. Cousin, that the first step in prison reform is the education 
of the groat mass of the people who contribute the bulk of the 
prison population. More than half a million of individuals have 
been admitted to the prisons of Bengal since I have had charge 
of them, who were entirely and absolutely ignorant of instruc- 
tion in any form. The connexion between education and crime 
has not been fairly established even in civilized countries, 
but the general conclusion that ignorance and crime are intimate 
associates is, I think, universally acknowledged, and I believe it to 
be true of the great province with which 1 am best acquainted in 
India. 

When I reject education as the main instrument of reformation 
in jails, you may fairly ask on what I do rely. 

My views on the subject of education and industrial training arc 
contained in my published reports, to which I have little to add, and 
from which I have nothing to withdraw. 

They arc as follow : — 

Education. — Altlioup;h it docs not appear on the face of their record, 
the (taol Committee of 18(54 evidently attaclved no importance to the education 
of Indian convicts, as an instrument of reformation, 

“ Education,” they said, “ may ho a reward or a punishment, accordin;? 
to the character of the convict to whom it is accorded. To the sullen, the 
stupid, and the idle, it must be a real infliction ; while to the quick and intelli- 
gent, it might be a mitigation of the tedium of confinement. It has been 
found an important aid to discipline, by employing the time after the conclusion 
of labour, which is otherwise occupied in idle conversation ; and it is a means 
of completing the plan of never leaving the convict to himself, which is, to the 
unreclaimed class, one of the most punitive elements in a strict system.” 

The recommendations of the committee were : — 

1. That education may be used as a means of prison discipline, but 
should oil no account load to any relaxation of the sentence. It will be found 
a useful employment of that portion of the prisoner’s time which is not 
occupied in labour. Nothing further should he aimed at than elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the keeping of village accounts. 

2, That well-behaved convicts who are sufficiently educated might be 
employed as class instructor.s, but such instruction must never be allowed to 
count as an exemption from labour. 

The views of the Indian Prison Committee of 1836, upon the subject of 
the education of prisoners, were somewhat singular. They were of opinion 
that to educate the criminals of ludia would involve a very heavy expense 
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for ilu‘ leasi doserving body of men in the country, nnd (hat lo devote nny pavt 
oftlie sum assigned for the instruction of ilu- people fo leacliing (he worst class 
ol the community, the class who would ho least likely to turn their instruction 
to good account and who were the class least deserving of public favour, 
was a proposition which they were unable to approve. They further argiiod 
that there is no man whom it would eost more to instruct tlnin a criminal 
prisoner ; tiiere is none who would sooner forget instruction. And it would 
surely he an unjust thing to let the children of an honest man, loo poor him- 
self to send them to school, want instruction, and to spend the money tliat 
might educate them in trying to teach a man whose onl}’^ jieenliarity is his 
dishonesty. Besides, any instruction continuous onougli to bo effectual is 
<^juite inconsistent with any plan founded, as our plan is founded, on the 
prineiplc of making a gaol a place to whieh its inmates will have every 
possible inducement not to return; and any inslrueti(ni eirectnal »*nough to 
benefit the criminal on his release Is inconsistent witli anotlua* ]>rineiple on 
whieh our plan is founded, namely, the making a gaol a ]>l:iec to whieh those 
who have never been in it, should have every inducement not to go.” 

“ If,” continue the committee, “ in any country, a small minority only are 
educated, and if by far the greater number of olfeiulers belong lo that minorily, 
money spent on educating such ott’enders may, in such a country, not be 
thrown away ; although it may be quc.stionahle, even iltero, whether it would 
not have been more advantageously spent in cdiujating tlie same people before 
they had offended. But, under the circumstau(‘es of India, money so spent 
would at best he thrown away j wherever it would tell at all, it would act a.s a 
direct premium on vice.” 

Both committees, further disapproved of all attempts to make proselyte in 
gaols, but recommended the provision of better religious instruction for Chris* 
tiau prisoners. 

In the last five years, from 1860-0 1 inclusive, of the prisoners committesd 
to gaol in Bengal, 92 per cent, were ab.solutely ignorant, 6'75 per cent, could 
read and wri^, and the remainder were iairly educated for their position in 
life. 

The amount and extent of influence of education upon the diminution of 
crime has not yet been fairly established even in civilized countries. In 
Franco, two-fifths of the persons accused of crime arc from its most ignorant— 
the agricultural — ^impulation, but that population represents moia? than two-liftlis 
of the whole body of the people. After the eultivatoi-s, in the same eountvy, 
the most numerous recruits of the criminal classes are those who work iij) tlio 
products of the soil, who represent a fourlli of the whole number ot crimijials. 

The proportion of those accused of crime against the jicrson Irom the 
educated classes is 416 in against 408 in 1,000^ cuKivators of the 

soil. The two classes who arc least frequently accused oi crimes against the 
person arc traders (170 in 1,000) and persons without any fixed calling (the 
ffQns, sans aveu of the French code, the bad livelihood class of the Indian 

renal Code), 240 in 1 , 000 . . . . , 

Eleven-twentieths of all the per.sons tried in the criminal conns ot h ranee, 
from 1826 to 1866 inclusive, were entirely ignorant. This was the mean 
of twenty-five years of observation, hut each <juiuqucnnial period isolated, 
exhibited changes shewing the progress of education in France,^ Oi 1,()00 indi- 
viduals accused of crimes against the person, an average of 535 could neither 
read nor write ; of the same class 562 per 1,000 were accused of crimes against 
property. The diminution in the proportional niiiiihcr of the uniiistructed was 
more marked in regard to crime.s against person than in relation to crimes 
against property, The cause of this appeared to be that, from 1846 to 1850, those 
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accused of theft were less numerous than from 1826 to 1830, while the number 
of forgers l>ad sensibly increased. The latter are all more or less instructed. 
Many among the former are entirely ignorant 

Monsieur Boudin, from whose valuable work on statistical geography the 
above details are borrowed, exclaims: — “ Oirs’etonne sou vent de voir le crime 
augmenter avec I’instruction. Mais qu’est ce done que I'instruction sans 
I'education, sinon une arme de plus pour le mal. Suns religion, la morale 
a>t>elIo sculement unc raison d’etre. 

Quin cnim virtatem amplectitnr ipsam 
Pra?iuia ui lollaa.”* 

Upon the subject of religious instruction in Indian gaols, my opinions have 
undergone no clningc since 1862, and without such instruction I am satisfied 
that education as an instruiuent of moral reformation is utterly inefficacious. 
As an agent, and a powerful agent of discipline, 1 am disposed to concur in the 
view of the in.atter taken by the Indian Prison Discipline Committee of 1864. 

IndttHfnal Trauiinff . — Ever since the prisons of the Lower Provinces were 
placed under my charge in 1855, I have endeavoured to make them schools of 
industry, and to render them .self-supporting. Careful study of the writings of 
Beccaria, Beniliam, and other eminent Jurists on the subject of crime, and some 
little knowh'dge of the people of Bengal, led me to the following conclusions 

l.s7. — Tliat idleness is the cliiet cause of by far the greater part of the 
constant war uimn property waged by tl»e habitually criminal classes. 

2nd . — That ignorauoo is the inseparable coinpaiiioii of idleness and its great 
ally, crime. . 

ILv?.— Tliat ignorance, super-stition, and a low standard of morality, com- 
bined with ethnological conditions imperfectly known, because little studied, are 
the exciting causes of b^ lar the greater number of crimes against the person 
in the circle of my superintendence. 

Except in tlie case of thugs, and probably of professional poisoners, the 
habitually criminal clitssos are those wlio ])rey upon property without acts of 
personal violence. As a rule, they only commit acts of personal violemm when 
disturbed or re.sistod in their proceedings, or wlien likely to be identified and 
brought to the bar of justice by those to whom they are known. 

Those engaged in allVays attended with homicide, murder from jealousy, 
revenge and other uncontrolled passions, and all criminals guilty of such 
like crimes, form a very small proportion of the inmates of prisons in Lower 
Bengal. 

l^incty per cent, of tlio inhabitants of prisons belong to the classes who 
will not work ; who seek tlie means of gratifying their evil passions— for they 
are universally dissipated and depraved— by theft and fraud in their infinite 
ramifications ; and to whom continuous labour in any form is utterly distasteful. 
The corrective of this state appeared to me to be compulsory industry, and the 


• M. V. Cousin declares that the education of the people is the neoessarr foundation of every 
good system of reformation of criminals. 

I admire," says he, “ with pain the inconsequent zeal of those philanthropists who bestow so 
icn Dams on unsoiis and nen'lenr. aolinnlH Tli»v allnv nrima k.. i.. .o. 
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pxpei'ienco which I have since acquired convinces me that my supposition was 

*^^^**^1 soon ascertained that maintenance of the strictest discipline is consistent 
with tlie conversion of jails into schools of industry, and that, if tl)c labour 
of prisoners were properly and judiciously directed, they would not only repay 
the whole cost of their maintenance, hut acquire a knowledge of handicrafts 
that would enable them to earn an honest livelihood on release, so far us caste 
prejudices would admit of their commencing a new career. 

Until a higlicr standard of morality can be inculcated in jails than can 
be communicated by mere secular instruction, I do not anticipate any great 
results ill the way of reformation from what is incorrectly termed the education 
of prisoners in Bengal. The teaching of handicrafts and the formation of 
habits of industry, supplemented by a humane and judicious system of rewards 
and punishments, seem to me to constitute, in such eircuinstances, the best and 
Bouiidost measures of reformation. On them I have accordingly chiefly relied. 

In the absence of a sound sj'stem of judicial statistics, it is dilHcult to test 
oiir progress by actual facts and figures ; but it has been remarked in the 
Alipore Jail, that from an average of some eighteen liundred prisoners constant- 
ly present in that prison, very few of the good steady workmen have ever 
returned, and it is known that many have gained an honest livelihood, on 
rele.ase, from hkill in handicrafts acquired in the jail. 

It has b(‘en supposed that in the prisons under my charge, punishment has 
been too inucdi subordinated to reformation, and that both have been sacrificed 
to profit from the labour of the prisoners. ^ ^ 

* I regard punishment and reforinatioii as standing very mueli in the same 
relation to each oilier as eurativc and preventive measures in medicine. Tim 
funner, in reality, acts only, as pain does, on the individual : the latter may 
influence whole eoiiiiminilics. This view is in strict accordance with the mgis* 
lation of the last few years on the subject of prisons .and prisoners in •[ll 
i/ed countrie.s, and, in my humble judgment, is the eorreei view. The inllietionol 
mere iihysicul pain and personal suflering h:is long since been abandoned in tlm 
taming of animals, and is still less applicable to the treatment ol the moral 
disorders which render prisons a necessity ol civilization. i • i 

Of two descriptions of work which act eipially m producing physical 
exhaustion, that which results in a marketable commodity is, I am convinced, 
of tar more use as an instrument of reclamation than that which is an entire 


waste of physical power. . . « i 

If calculated in the manner known to physiologists, for M.ample, * 

weaving, press work, ami other remunerative hard labour will be toiind at tlm 
end of a long day’s work to have caused as much muscular wear and tear as 
the treadwheel and ’the crank, Tlm dogged resistance to authority, and tlm 
resentment produced by all tlie aimless descriptions of labour, are aitogctlie 
destructive of the feelings and influences that lead to retormatioii. 

Such measures have failed everywhere, and are now being abandoned by 
universal consont-cxactly as, and lor the same reasons that have 
punishmeut of death to bo no longer inflicted lor crimes that la s 

""" i should view with the deepest regret any return in the 1"*“ 

Bengal to the system of terror and dreary monotony ‘'“f 
management of the jails thirty years ago. iZ. n/fpntlon 

the tnigcdy enacted at Alipore in 1835, which so forcibly directed tfie attention 
of Lord Macaulay to the question of Prison Discipline in India. 

Subjoined is the detailed expression of my views on the subject of Prison 
Manufactures, and on jails as Schools of Industry. 
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It is taken from my Animal RepoH for lS()4-65. 

Tlie time of wliich the advent in India was doubted by the Pi ison Dipci. 
pline Committee of 1836, has arrived. Human labour has become so costly 
as to necessitate the introduction of machinery. The intrcaluction of till' 
means of economizing labour in jails has become very urgent. The most 
profitable handicraft in the jails of Bengal is the weaving of gunny— the 
spinning of the thread for >yhich is too light for prisoners sentenced to hard 
labour. Gunny- weaving itself is very hard work, and is admirably adapted 
for use in jails. The labouring convicts of the Alipore jail during the past 
year were kept at considerable intervals in compulsory idleness from the 
deficient supply of yarn, and tbe caprices of tbe interested spinners of jute. 
To remedy this undesirable state of matters and to render the jail independ- 
ent of the market, without introducing light labour that has no punitivi* 
element, I have suggested the introduetioii of steam machinery fur the 
spinning of jute yarn, in order that all prisoners .sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment may never be without the hard labour which the jail is bound 
by law to provide for them. 

The true principles that should regulate jail industry do not appear to he 
well understood, even by many prison officers of experience. The first 
condition is undoubtedly that it should be hard work, suited ibr sentences 
of rigorous imprisonment. The next, that it should be some form of handi- 
craft easily learnt by the ignorant agricultural population of the country. 
The last, that it should be profitable, and thus assist in vei)aying to the 
State tlie cost of inaintenunco of the convict, and from an unproductive 
consumer convert him into a profitable self-supporter. 

Upon this subject I stated in a paper written for the Statistical Society 
of London three years since : — 

It is now, I believe, generally admitted by those best entitled to entertain 
and express an opinion on the subject, that the discipline of labour is greater 
when productive than when unproductive. The conversion of a hardened 
heinous offender, who is usually an unproductive consumer, into a productive 
self'supporter, is no mean result already attained, and is the repayment of a 
part of the debt to society incurred by every offender against the laws. 

There is a very transparent fallacy involved in the argument, that to teach 
a criminal an honest trade, and to restore him to society a skilled workman, 
is to make the prison the arlizan’s step))ing stone to fortune, and to render the 
honest labourer anxious to graduate iu the same productive school of industry. 

The advantage is remote and uncertain. The penalties involved in com- 
pulsory se})aration from society in strictly regulated task work, in a rigid 
denial of all the little indulgences that sweeten labour and render life 
agreeable, the dreary monotony of the same walls and the same work year 
after year, the entire absence of all control over their own acts, tlie sameness 
of the diet, without change or variety, however superior it may bo in quality 
to the homely fare of the honest labourer, the early rest and early rising in 
unchanging succession, are immediate, positive, and palpable evils, easily 
imagined and readily realized. There is, then, a heavy balance against 
every well-regulated prison with the smallest pretensions to strictness of 
discipline as a desirable school of industry for a poor, ignorant, unskilled, 
but honest labourer. 

Dr. Wiehe, the Inspector-General of Prisons at Bombay, in reporting the 
result of bis visits to some of the principal prisons in the other Presidencies 
of India, states that the Bengal S 3 'stem of jail discipline, as practised at 
Alipore, is that of converting a jail into an easy-^oing school of industry, 
in which discipline and reformation are entirely sacrificed to profit, and that 
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it is perhaps scarcely possible to conceive a system more indulgent, less 
lonfiitive in respect of inord reformation, and better calculated to promote the 
cointort ot the convicts. Iho premiss that Aliporo has been converted into 
a successful school of industry is correct, — the conclusion that discipline 
is thereby, of nocessit}', sacrificed is, I am convinced, utterly erroneous. When 
the Alipore Jail first came under my supervision, it had already a consider- 
able reputation for the number and excellence of its handicrafts. All sorts of 
fancy articles were manufactured there, and in many of them a considerable 
and very creditable amount of skill had been attained. A careful scrutiny 
of the matter, however, soon convinced me that few of the handicrafts referred 
to allbrdod really hard labour, and that none of them were sufliciently 
remunerative. 1 set to work to discover the handicratl that allbrded the lai'gest 
amount of hard labour, was most easily taught and learnt, ami yielded the 
largest amount of profit to the State. The result of the exhibit ion of prison 
ijianufactures held in the Town Hall of Caleutta in 185(), proved that tho 
we.iving of gunny host fulfilled all those conditions. It is acquired in a 
few weeks, it exercises every miiselc in the body, and there is an unlimited 
sale at remunerative rates fur the produce. Each convict, when fairly skilled, 
which in ordinary circumstances is attained in a month or .six weeks, weav(*s 
twenty yards of gunny cloth for bags in an ordinary working day. Kmdi 
yard of such clotli requires an average of Jdo threads for weft, necessitating 
7,J0() pulls of the beam for the 20 yards. Direct experiment has shown lb, it 
each pull is equal in the amount of physical exertion on the part of the 
weaver to lifting a weight of eight pounds one foot from tho ground. Tho 
daily labour of each weaver is thus equal to lifting a weight of rather more 
than 21 ions one foot from the earth. 

Had Dr. Wiehd continued his investigation a step further, and seen tho 
gunny weavers after they were locked up at night, with every pjirticle of 
mischief thoroughly worked out of them, and only loo glad to stretch (heir 
weary limbs on tlie ground, ho would have formed a more accurate estimate 
of the penal value of gunny*weaving. 

In the Hnoghly Jail, where the hulk of tho eonvicts aro likewise employed 
in gunny-weaving, all singing and talking in tho wards at night has entirely 
eeased. The stillness of silence and sleep prevail— the prisoners are too 
thoroughly tired even for the gossip which is so dear to every Dengali in his 
normal state. 

I have abandoned as useless and hopeless all attempts at “ moral reforma- 
tion,” whioh 1 regard as a delusion— the thing it.solf having little real cxis- 
tonec in Christian countries and none whatever in any part of India. It was 
admitted freely and candidly hy many prison ollieers with whom I spoke in 
Eurojie, and the published returns show tli.at no really e/licicnt system ot 
reformation has yet been devised. Dy the exemplary and patient labour of 
prison Chaplains at home, with the aid of Chri.slian te.iching, .a few criminals 
have been permanently reclaimed and withdrawn Irom a continued eourse of 
crime; but on the great body of liahitnal criminals, little, if any, impression 
has been produced. The criminals of the part ol India with^ which I am 
familiar arc a jieenliar clas.s, upon whom it is impossible, in ^ existing circum- 
stances, to bring any of the agencies for “ moral reformation” in n.se in Europe 
to bear. The only course of reformatory training at all likely to he attended 
with even partial success, is an industrial ^ training to fit a prisoner for 
entering on .an honest course of life when he is restored to freedom, should 
he be so disposed, or should the prejndi(;e sof caste admit of his adopting 
a handicraft for his niaintenanee, which he has been taught, in jail, but which 
is foreign to hi.s own habits and those ot his caste geiieriilly. 
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In an official Note which has been communicated to the |>nl)]ic 
press, and thus has become a fair subject of public criticism, the 
views of Lord Macaulay's committee, commonly known as tlie 
Bengal Prison Discipline Committee of 1836, are reproduced lor 
our guidance at the present time, in the matter of jirison labour. 

The Secretary, and the life and soul of that committee, was 
Sir J. P. Grant, who stated the views of the question of prison 
labour then generally entertained both in this country and in 
Europe, with all the logical force and precision that characterized 
the writings of one of the most gifted men who ever came to 
India. The author of the Note is probably not aware that, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the committee, a 
treadwheel and cranks were introduced in the Calcutta House of 
Correction, which now forms a part of the Presidency Jail. I'liey 
failed utterly and absolutely, and were soon set aside as altogi ther 
inapplicable to the prisoners of this country. Sir J. P. Crant, 
in the course of time, became Lieutenant-Governor of .Bengal, and 
gave his cordial and energetic support to the existing system of 
labour in the jails under my control. 

The world has grown older and wiser in the treatment of many 
social and economic questions, besides that of prison discipline, 
since 1836 \ and it appears to me to be about as reasonable to look 
to that epoch for our guidance in prison management as it would 
be to return to the postal arrangements and stage coaches of a 
bygone age, and to ignore the steam and ele(d.rical contrivances of 
our own time. Treadwheels and cranks, and other appliances to 
render prison labour irksome, painful, and deterrent, have failed 
everywhere, after many years of patient and careful trial. The 
• system of repression by terror was carried to its logical results in 
Norfolk Island, where it succeeded in converting human beings into 
fiends, and was abandoned as a disgrace to humanity and a 
reproach to civilization. 

1 have no doubt that public feeling is undergoing a complete 
revolution in England on the subject of prison labour and punish- 
ment. 

In the Artizan of November last is an article by a civil engineer, 
on Mechanism and Prison Labour, in which he states that the 
treadwheels now used are being applied to productive labour, and 
that cranks and similar devices are now practically obsolete. 

In the Prison Act of 1865, 28 and 29 Vic., c. 126, s. 12, tlie use 
of the treadwheel was strictly limited in duration, in conscquentc 
of its injurious effects. The consequence is great irregularity in 
the number of men employed throughout the day, and at different 
times of the day. 
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The most recent writer on the subject is Mr. R. Arthur Arnold, 
whose paper I have to-day seen for the first time. He was a 
Government Inspector of Public Works, and, in the December 
number of Fraser's Mag^aziue, has published an article on prison 
labour, which is in entire accoi-dance with the system that I have 
been attempting to work out for some years past. He states his 
object in writing on the subject to be a reduction of the heavy cost 
of prisons, and the utilization of the period of sentence of the 
prisoners. 

The following are extracts from his excellent paper ; and, so far as 
my long and varied experience entitles me to express an opinion on 
tlie subject, I consider them to be correct, and to be deserving of 
the most careful consideration : — 

*'It seems to be a matter of great difficulty to invent prison 
labour, for in all the English prisons, the labour adopted is of a 
similar and, in my opinion, equally improper character. The 
treadmill— which it is high time should be broken up, one specimen 
only being retained for the British Museum— is still in general use 
and, indeed, in growing favour. At Cold Bath Fields there is a 
treadmill constructed to employ 3‘1'2 convicts, the powfer being 
usually devoted to grinding wheat. This is the biggest mill in the 
kingdom, and there are comparatively few of which the power is so 
usefully bestowed. The most recent reports from the governors of 
country and borough gaols, show that a majority of the treadmills 
at work have no other use than providing hard labour. 

But prisoners may be ignorant, whether the power of their 
tread is or is not producing flour or lifting water. Degrading and 
unsuitable as the work is, there appears to be at least a fiction of 
useful labour about the treadmill which docs not exist in the 
employment of shot drill, with one exception the most wanton 
waste of human labor that ever entered the mind of a gaoler. 
]\lany of the prison yards are arranged for shot drill ; and shot drill 
about to be introduced, occurs in many of the reports from the 
minor prisons. Thus, hard labour is to be accomplished by making 
the convicts roll and carry round shot about a yard, the prisoners 
knowing all the while that their labour is wasted. 

“ But even the shot drill docs not appear to me so wicked an 
invention as the bard labour machines, of which there arc 
use at the Bedford County Prison, and hundreds throughout the 
kingdom. Can anything be more demoralising, more devilish, 
than such a waste of power ? Of the inhabitants of gaols, most 
are there because they neglected to labour, and wished to eat 
drink without making payment in work. With such men, the 
obvious duty of the State is to teach them the honour and the 
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wortliiness of labour ; the ouly justification for holding such men 
to hard labour, is to give them habits of industry, to enforce work, 
and, by the compulsion, to create a habit. If it be not this— it 
work be made hateful and degrading to the man who has wronged 
the commonwealth by neglecting to labour — how can good results 
be looked for from our prison system ? Is not the State most false 
to its duty when it thus degrades labour in the eyes of prisoners ? 
Suppose a man of the working class imprisoned and compelled 
to abuse the strength which has provided his family with food 
and clothing and many comforts ; suppose such a one set to work 
a hard-labour machine, — would not this be moral prostitution of 
the most shameful character ? 

Or suppose him, with insult to the trained skill of his fingers, 
employed upon that very common prison labour, picking oakum, 
at which a man, beginning with bleeding finger ends and broken 
nails, may earn 3 shillings and 6 pence in a calendar month, during 
which time he will have picked about a hundredweight, such ii 
man is degraded in his own estimation far more than by his crime 
or his condemnation. Ilis education, bad as it may have been, 
has however not left him ignorant of the value of good work ; iu 
prison he is taught that his skill cannot be better employed thau 
in working a hard-labour machine or in picking oakum. He is 
daily trained to idleness by this bad prison system, because, with- 
out some encouragement to labour, no man will fully exert his 
strength. And when he leaves the gaol, it is more than probable 
that his skill in liis own trade is nearly lost, and that the only 
career which seems open, is one that will quickly return him to 
the treadmill and the oakum.” 

Again, Mr. Arnold says — ^^The governors of the convict pri- 
sons report that few convicts are without, at least, a little know- 
ledge of some trade or work j hut even if they are quite destitute 
of such skill, they can be profitably employed, and n montlfs 
training will make them skilful. In siq)erintending the adminis- 
tration of the Cotton Famine Public Works Act, I had large 
experience of unskilled labour. No employment could be more 
strange and uncongenial to prisoners thau the trench work of 
sewering was to the voluntary hands of the cotton operatives of 
Lancashire. Yet, after one month's training, more than 4,000 of 
such men earned good wages upon the public works, and handled 
their implements with such an appearance of practice, that many 
of them were quite the equals of the skilled men, while their 
health and strength were greatly improved by the change of labour. 

“The directors of such large prisons might engage in the 
production of any commodities which would be most proiitabk; 
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but it would be necessary tbcy should abandon llie notion that 
tliey are restricted to the basest forms of labour. I would almost go 
so for as to prohibit such employment as stone-breaking, oakum- 
picking, and mat-making, which degrade most ])risoners, and render 
prisonlife of no use to the remainder. It is for better that a man 
should be engaged in abortive efforts to make a pair of slmos, than 
in picking oakum— an employment which might be retained as a 
punishment for misconduct in prison. 

^ In the work of prisoners and the sale of their manufactures 
it should especially be remembered that the authorities are not 
encom})assed by the difficulties which beset the employment of the 
poor by boards of guardians. Prisoners have forfeited their claims 
to wages, such as would be given to workingmen outside the walla, 
and if goods of prison maiuifoctnrc are sold for a third of their 
cost in labour, valued at the outside rate of wages, tlie community 
profits by the reduction of prison expenses, and industry is not 
derano-ed ; because, if proper severity of treatment is maintained with- 
in the^rison, the manufacture and sale will not attract tree labour. 

That disci[)linc is sacrificed to profit in my jails I empluitieally 
deny, I can show that oil-pressing, gunny-weaving, stone-breaking, 
carpentery, smiths’ work, joinery, the operations connected with 
printing, and other branches of industry introduced m rny jails, 
are really hard labour, and strictly consistent with the sentence ot 
the law. I also declare that, if they arc prohibited, I can find no 
work of any kind that will enable me to give effect to sentences 

of rigorous imprisonment. „ , l ^ 

Another question that is a suh.iect of controversy at the present 
moment, is that of prison constniction in India ; aiu 
taken to task in the local press and elsewhere lor the views which 

I entertain on tlic subject. ^ ^ . r \ ^ onrl 

I have nothing to unsay or retract in what ^ 
written regarding it. I still maintain that the separate system is U o 
basis of all prison reform, and in “"V f 

opinions of the whole civilize.1 world 01 the v.evvs « “ 
men and prison reformeis of Uiiglaiid, no person w lo | j ^ ’j, 
real acquaintance with the matter can doubt. lom , ^ 

to the last committee of the House of Lords, 
any rcimte are concurrent. This latter body con on j , 
the mixed system of sleejung cells and sleeping wai . , ‘j 

sanctioned for the eentkl jails of Bongm 1 I 

understand how their meaning could possibly I’*"'® j. j yg 

in a passage which I have quoted elsewhere in n i'«X < ^ Xm 

Theknchare believed to abandoned t^h jute sy^ 

because a M. Vidal has inveighed strongly against the solitary 
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imprisonment carried out under the law of 1844; and beeanse the 
Duke of Persigny, when Minister of the Interior in 1853, issued 
a circular order to the effect that the regime ahsolu of the sepa- 
fate system had been abandoned in the conversion of the depart- 
mental prisons of France. The action of the Frencli Governftient 
had no reference to criminal prisons, as the report of M. de Persigny 
himself, published in 1861, which I hold in my hand, shows. If 
time permitted, I would put him into the witness box to tell you 
his own story in his own words. The criminal prisons of France 
have long since been rendered cellular; but the reform of tlie 
smaller local prisons, many of which were in an extremely unsatis- 
factory state, was delayed by the enormous cost and inapplicability 
of the separate system to these prisons, which are more tliiin eight 
hundred in number, regulating the movements annually of some 
three hundred thousand prisoners. There are, 1 believe, at the 
present moment in France more than sixty completely cellular 
prisons, and about a hundred and sixty which are partially cellular. 
Even in the conversion of the departmental prisons, provision is 
made for those prisoners who need isolation. The French have 
carried the cellular principle farther than any other nation, inas- 
much as a large number of the principal towns of France have also 
cellular prison vans. So much for the French. 

The cellular system was adopted by nearly every nation in 
Europe many years ago. In a report which is on the table, you 
will find that it has been applied in Holland, Belgium, Austria, 
Prussia, several of the minor German States, Switzerland, Italy, 
Kussia, and Spain. A cellular prison was commenced by Pope 
Clement XL at Rome in 1703. 4t was visited and described by 
John Howard. In it the solitary system was introduced by the 
isolation of prisoners by day as well as by night. It has, however, 
long ceased to bo used as a prison. At Milan a cellular prison was 
constructed in 1766, six years before the institution of the cele- 
brated prison of Ghent. It contained 120 cells, and replaced the 
system of galley slavery, abolished at that time by the Milanese 
Senate. In this prison was first determined the fact that one day 
of cells was considered by prisoners to be equivalent to two days of 
associated imprisonment. At that time Beccaria, the author of a 
classical work on crime, and other great thinkers, exercised consi- 
derable influence in the government of the State of Milan. 

In America the system was adopted in its integrity immediately 
after the great war of independence. By America I mean the 
United States, to which alone the name is applied in ordinary 
parlance. The system, I believe, originated with William Penn 
in 1682. 
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In India, the Prison Discipline Committee of 183G recommondod 
the oellalar system for all penitentiaries, for prisoners umler trial, 
uml for the punishment of breaches of jail discipline in district 
jails. They looked at the question from a purely Asiatic point of 
view, and among those who considered that solitary eonfmeinent for 
short periods was suitjiblc for natives of India, were the illustrious 
John Lawrence, then Magistrate of Delhi, the late James Thomason, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, and a great unmher of dislinguished 
men then engaged in the judicial administration of this great 
empire. 

Have I overstated the question, and exaggoraled its import, 
ance, in declaring that the adoption of the cellular system has 
passed from the domain of doubt and discussion, and oulered 
that of accepted fact? M. dc Tocquevillo mentioned, many years 
ago, that in the hot controversy which then raged on the suiject, 
lie found the opponents of the cellular system to be, without exeep- 
lion, men who were practically unacquainted with it. In his 
Polemi(jue Pcuctentiare, and his well-known (lofcncc of the law of 
1814, M. Morcau-Chistophe, then Inspector-General of the Prisons 
of France, makes the same stat(5ment. I am afraid that their 
experience is applicable to more recent times, and to more recent 
writers on this great question. In any ease, my conclusions arc 
based on long-continued observation and careful study, and surely 
I am justified in considering that on such a question 

Caique iu sua Arte crcdenduui ost. 

And now, before I conclude — for I feel tliat T have abused your 
indulgence in the length of time which my address has occupied-— 
permit me to say a few words on the history of prison discipline 
in India. 

Mr. Hunter, in his Classical Annals, has given a graphic picture 
of the prison system of Bengal, which was handed over to us by our 
predecessors in the goveriiinent of the country. In 171)2, fho 
Company took the prison system of the provinces then under the 
Government in handj and from that time until it became the 
subject of public inquiry in 1830, great attention was paid to it. 
To the kindness of the late Mr. Cheape, of the Civil Service, I was 
indebted for the perusal of all the circular and other orders issued 
in Bengal during half a century regarding the treatment and 
management of prisoners. They had been collected with great 
Care and diligence by him, and an excellent abstract of some of 
their most important provisions will be found in Bcaufort^s Digest 
of the Criminal Law of India. They prove that sound and 
enlightened views were entertained by many members of the old Civil 
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Service ; that the whole treatment of the question was greatly in 
advance of the public opinion of England at the time; and that, 
in s])ite of defective construction and the employment of a corrupt 
subordinate agency, the prisons of India were never in the state ot 
those described by John Howard. All honor then to the grand old 
service which is rapidly becoming historical, and which still num- 
bers in its ranks sons of whom England may well be proud—meii 
who are leaving their mark upon the history of the stirring age iu 
which we live. 

Then came Lord Macaulay's Committee in 1836, which gathered 
too’cther a large body of information, and systematized the whole 
subject with remarkable ability. I studied carefully their report, 
ami the voluminous evidence appended to it, and adopted without 
question their conclusions on a subject with which 1 was at the 
time practically unacquainted. I considered with them, that a jail 
should be made as much a place of terror as possible; that 
labour should be tedious and irksome ; that the food supplied 
should be the scantiest in amount, and the coarsest in quality that 
could sustain life; and that as much of pain should be inflicted as 
could be borne without injury to health or risk to life. I very soon 
discovered that all this was based on an erroneous knowledge of 
human nature ; that, if correct in theory, it broke down entirely in 
practice ; fhat it contained no humanizing or reformatory element ; 
and that while it failed to deter from crime without the jails, it led 
to the murder of magistrates within. Had time permitted, 1 could 
give you many examples of the correctness of my statement. 
I will content myself with one. 

Some years since, I had to enforce an order in a jail, which I 
will not define too closely, as I have no desire to tell tales out of 
school. An attempt made to introduce the order referred to hml, on 
a preceding occasion, been attended with riot and bloodshed ; it had 
been abandoned in consequence. I fully expected to moot with the 
same difliculty, and made every arrangement to overcome it by an 
armed force which was at my disposal. But, before bringing the 
matter to an issue, I enquired of the darogah who was the most 
influential prisoner then in confinement in that prison. I was led 
to an inner enclosure, and introduced to a prisoner heavily man- 
acled, who had fetters oil his wrists and ankles, had a ring round his 
neck, and chains connecting the whole in one unbroken bond. 
He had a sullen, dogged look of defiance, and was quite untamed 
by the restraints placed upon him. He had been a celebrated 
dacoit, had frequently escaped from custody, had appeared disguised 
in the courts in which his guards were being tried for his escape, 
and was considered an utterly unmanageable convict. He was a 
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finG-lookin^ mnn^ and thetc was soinctliingf in bis ^oncral appear- 
ance that led me to believe that an erroneous estimate of bis 
natural cbaractcr bad been formed. After a little conversation 
with him, in which he told me that be behaved like a wild animal 
because be was treated as one, I claimed bis assistance in the 
matter in band. lie, on the other band, claimed some proof of my 
sincerity in dealing kindly with him and speaking soft words, while 
be bad only been accustomed to bard usage. I sent fur the black- 
smith and removed the whole of bis irons—tbirty pounds in 
weight. The heart of the man was softened at once, and be aideil 
me so efTectually, that the end which had proved a difliculty before, 
was accomplished without the smallest disturbance. Paradoxical as 
it may appear from bis previous history, he was really an honest 
man, and afterwards, when removed to a distant jail across the 
Pay of Bengal, proved a most efiieient and trustwortiiy head- warder 
of a prison. 

I could tell you of several similar cases, and of a remarkable 
conversation which 1 had with the survivors of the prisoners who 
murdered Mr. Richardson in the Alipore Jail in 18115, and wlio 
attempted to murder the late Mr. Samuolls, of the Civil Service, 
several years subsequently, in the same jail. They wore removed 
from Alipore to Arracan in 1857, to make room for mutineers, and 
I went with them. I have not arrived at my present conclusions 
on the subject of prison discipline without carcfid ciHpiiry and con- 
sideration, and if my generalizations are wild and swec}>ing, they 
are at least the result of honest conviction and of some experience. 

To sum up, then, briefly, my views of jail management and 
reform in Bengal — 

1. I agree with M. Victor Cousin in regarding the education 
of the masses from which the criminal classes are recruited, as the 
first step in prison reform. 

2. I believe the silent and solitary systems to be altogether 
inapplicable to Indian prisoners, except for very brief periods in 
carrying out the sentences of the law, or for the i>nnihlimcnt of 
serious broaches of jail rules. 

^ regard the separate system as essential for tlic proper 
punishment of all criminals in Bengal ; and I consider ^t to be 
us necessary for the maintenance of healtli and fur the prevention of 
immorality, as it is for the repression of crime and the protection 
of society. 

4. I am satisfied that the discijdine of hard and constant labour 
ill reproductive works is of fur mure efficacy and value in the 
punishment and reformation of convicts than trcadwheels, cranks, 
and all varieties of aimless, irksome, iud useless work; aud 
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I Lave no doubt whatever that to inculcate habits of industry, 
and to enable prisoners to earn an honest livelihood on release, instoaj 
of continuing to prey upon society by a perseverance in vicious 
courses, is the right plan to pursue in dealing with the crime of 
this country. 

At all events, all the other systems heretofore tried have failed, and 
are gradually being abandoned. I merely ask that we should be 
allowed to work out our plans, until a sufiicient time has elapsed to 
enable them to be tested by a proper system of judicial statistics, 
to show the exact amount of inlluence they have exerted in the 
diminution of crime, and in the consequent protection of society. 
And have wo not the highest of all sanction for persevering in 
the course which I recommend, for are we not told by our Divine 
Ecdeemer that joy should be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance? Montesquieu, in his Esprit des Lois^ remarks that 
there are two kinds of corruption : the one when the people do 
not observe the laws ; the other when they arc corrupted by the 
laws — an incurable evil, because it is in the remedy itself. Is not 
this fairly applicable to the demoralizing influence of the collective 
system of imprisonment, for Know ye not that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump ?” 

Mb. J. B. Roberts said he had come prepared to disagree with T)r. 
Mouat on certain points, but to his surprise he found himself completely 
disarmed by the excellent address which had been delivered. At the same 
time he must express his strong disapproval of the cellular system as exemplilied 
in the Calcutta Jail. Dr. Mouat had staled, sis a fact, that convicts did not 
sicken or die in those cells ; but lie (Mr. Roberts) would not like to see any 
one of whose reformation he had liopcs put into them. 

Mr. Woodrow thought that the statistics given by Dr. Mouat showed 
that the criminals were better educated than the rest of the population. Mr. 
Adams had estimated that only 2 per cent, were able to read in Bengal, whereas 
7 per cent, of the jail population w'crc said to be able to read. If so, it would 
hardly be maintained that education tended to diminish crime. 

Sir Richard Temple would put two questions : Firstlyt supposing the 
cellular system to be adopted, were there no difficulties iu the way of con- 
struction, with special reference to the hot winds of the North-West Provinces ? 
If there were no such objection, and if the system was really as superior iis 
Dr. Mouat had represented, ho thouglit the financial difficulty might bo over- 
come. Secondly, he would ask Dr. Mouat to state succinctly what were his 
methods of reforming criminals. 

Mb. Beveelby pointed out, with reference to Mr. Woodrow’s remarks, 
that he was comparing the state of national education forty years ago with the 
education of the criminal classes of the present day. Mr. Woodrow had stated, 
on another occasion, that there were 140,000 students under instruction in the 
present day, and if thi.s had been going on for the last forty years, it would 
make an addition of four or five per cent, to the proportion of those who 
could read iu Mr. Aduma’ time. 
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Me. a. Mackenzie n^m'd with Dr. Mount timt tlu« (vlluhu* sys(,-ni 
should be adopted, but [loiiited out th.it the chief diHieulty lay iu the wiuil of 
fuuJt. for the coiiiilructioii of jails ou that priueiple. 

Babh Peaiiychand Mittka believed that there was an intimate eonnee- 
tion between crime and the spread of education. The coiineetiou \va.s md .so 
obvious in Mnj'laiid, because there was no uuiver.sal system of popular edu- 
cation; but it might be seen in operation on the (‘outinent. He believed tliat 
if popular education were properly promoted, crime would dc'crea.se. 

Moulvie Abdool LuTEEij' briefly advocated the reformatioii of juvenile 
offenders. 

Babu Nilmadhub Cpt ITTERJEE did iiot attach much weight to the proposal 
to instruct prisoners in jail. It was only to be expected that they would learn 
to read and write, and this was not really education. 

The Rev. J. LoNGcmpiired what was tlie opinion of n.itivc society regard- 
ingour jails. It was perhaps known that in native parlance the jail went by tho 
name of our falher-in-law's honse." Jle should al.so wiish to know what 
proportion of tho prison population were really criminals. 

Tite President eulogised the address as most complete, and ])regnant 
with information. As to the classes from which the criminals .are diiiwn, Dr. 
iMouat’s analysis was perha])s not exhaustive, but it was instructive. It was 
found that in England, as well as in this country, they chiefly came from the agri- 
cultural classes. Dacoit.^y was formerly practised by per.sons as a pi’olession, 
while tlu'y thcm.selve.s lived among the people upon whom tliey preyi'd, and 
were well known to them. Thi.s feature, he thouglit, had not di.saj)peared. 
The criminal records di.sclo.sed tho fact that in village after village it was 
the case that people were permitted to prey upon their neigh hours. The f.iet 
w.as even more remarkable in tlio case of the river dacoilies <'f Eastern Beng.-d. 
The river robber-s were known as piofession.al daeoits, and also as being men of 
inrtutMico and distinction in tlio di.strict. The people were in fact under ii sort 
of terrorism of tho.se robbers. This was doubth'ss a .speciality as compared 
with any form of crime existing in Europe. Jle (Afu. Bjucar) doubted the 
trutli of the a.ssertion that daeoits wore strangers to tlie locality wlicrc they 
committed their crimes. 

Ill regard to the theory of the infliction of tho maximum of personal pain. 
The President accorded liis acquiescence with Dr. Mouat. lie thought wo 
had got beyond that era. The real question, however, was, — how tar is our 
present sy.stcm of prison dicipliiio really a Hcivrrent from criiiie. It w.is 
po.ssible to gauge the refopmatory element, but wo knew very little ot its 
deterrent etfoct. There was special reason to lament this. It was impossible to 
judge of the effect which a sentence might have on the prisoner. He would ask ii 
anything was really known as to the eflioacy ot our piinislmients. Ho had 
understood (taking tho case of a Brahmin for instance) that the effect depended 
entirely on the whim of the leading Brahmin to wliose party the pi i -mcr 
belonged, and that such an one might or might not rc.storc llio woi u enminul 
to his former position in society. Our judicial machinery was thus rendered 
inoperative, if a jirisoiier could be taken back with an uutjiriii.'.hed rc'putatioii, and 
perhap.s even witli a feeling of martyrdom, merely upon the opinion of a jinvate 
individual. lie trusted that this address would he followed l)y some .statistical 
Intorination from native gentlemen as to the extent to which a seiileucc was 
followed by social degradation. , . n 

111 reply, Dr. Mouat expressed his extreme disapproval ot the present cells 
in the Presidency Jail. Ho thought that Mr. Woodrow’s argument would not 
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hold good, as besides the fatal objection talcen to it by Mr. Beverley, it was 
well known that Mri Adams’ statistics are totally untrustworthy. With reference 
to Sir R. Temple’s inquiries, he believed that cells could be constructed with 
proper appliances, so to be healthy even in the North-West. It was, however, 
a professional question which the present was hot the occasion to discuss. In. 
regard to the reformation of criminals, he was not prepared to state, on the spur 
of the moment, the precise methods that should be followed, but he might say, 
generally, that the object of imprisonment should bo to restore to ^lety a use- 
ful instead of a useless member of it. He thought that central jails would he 
found to be remunerative, so that financial considerations ought not to stand in 
the way. This was proved by the reports of the United States,^ where prison 
labour was farmed out. There was no criminal juvenile population in Beiv^el, 
He doubted if there were ten juveniles in all the prisons ot the Mofussil, and 
there were only from 30 to 40 in Calcutta. Reformatories would therefore, for 
the present, be useless. Mr. Long had stated that the .jail was called “ our 
father-in-law’s house but he believed it was fast becoming a inothcr-in-law’s 
house in the popular sense. When at Dacca the other day, the jailor complained 
to him that the prison population had diminished, and that his^ prohts upon 
prison labour were conse(|ucntly falling off. He trusted that the jails were uol 
now so inviting as formerly. 
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Table No. I. 

Si dement of Criminals convicted in the years 185 !< to 1867 , showing 
the nature and length of the sentences passed on them. 
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Table No. I. — Continued. 


Statement of Criminals eonvieted in the ifears 1854 to 1867, shoieing 
the nature and length of the sentences passed on them. 
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Table No. II. 

Sfafrmrnf .slioicinq ihe ntinihr,' of l^risotio's released. 
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Table No. III. 

Showing Ihe lleligion of the l^risoners. 
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Statement slioti'ing the principal Castes of the Sinclus. 
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Table No. V. 

Statement sluncinj the Sects of the Mnhamma,hms. 
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Table No. VI. 

Hospital Slalistics. — Siebicss Bates. 
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Table Ko. VII. 

SospHal Statistics. — Heath Mates according to Disease. 
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Table No. VIII. 

Shotoing ihe rate of mortali/i/ of each sex. 
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Showing the rate of morUdihj 
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Table No. X. 

Showing the period after confinement at which death occurred. 
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Table No. XIV. 

Showing State of Education of the Prisoners on admission into Jail. 
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%—The Muhammadan Law of Marriage and Bower. By ^Ioulvi 
Abdool Luteef Khan JUhadoor. 

[Road on the lOtli January, 18G9.] 

After the labours of European Orientalists and Aiifrlo-Tudian 
jurists, it is not to be expected that 1 should he able to add any- 
thing new on this subject. The Muhammadan law, so far as it is 
prevalent in Tlritish India, is accessible to the English student 
in various translations and compilations and judicial decisions. 
Legal literature in Arabic, indeed, is vast, and in its juridical 
part fully worthy of the justrenoAvu of the language ; and though 
almost the whole is deeply interesting to Mnhammadaiis, as par- 
takers of a faith and members of a church as well as members 
of society, a part only relates to purely scendar ('onceriis ; and of 
this part, only a fraction is recognized and is recognizable in .Bri- 
tish India, and this fraction, I must confess, is very well repre- 
sented in English. Therefore, though I was the most stre- 
nuous opposer, on other grounds, of the abolition of the o(lic(* of 
tlie Muhammadan law officer of the Jlritish courts, and although 
one of the evil effects I predicted seems to have been realized, 
I have, on the whole, no reason to fear for the administration c)i 
the Muhammadan law, if judges be studious enough, fflie Social 
Science Association is not, I take it, the theatre for the introduc- 
tion to the world of discoveries in any of the many branches ot 
knowledge which are claimed by social sciemce. I could not 
promise much to the learned or the legal profession; the general 
public know little of Muhammadan law, while it is need less for 
me to recommend to them the consideration of the subject, or 
to press upon them its importance. 

In most countries, marriage is a civil contract. It is, however, 
everywhere considered as something more than an ordinary con- 
tract. Every nation, which possesses civilization eiHuigh to have 
the marriage institution, recognizes its solemnity by striving to 
?^ive the contract the force and dignity ot a religious ceremony, 
and some even completely merge its civil in its religious character. 
Thus, Knglishmen repair to a church to be married, pass through 
a distinct form, and, except within the last thirty or forty yoars, 
the interference of a priest was necessary to the legal validity ot 
a marriage. So among all Protestant Christians in Europe, 
America, and Australia, while the law protects the minority who . 
desire to marry, but have not religion enough formally to seek 
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God’a blessing on tlicir union, or who, born Christians, have 
ceased to be such from conviction, the practice bf the groat 
majority is to sanctify their conjugal contract by the intcrfon'uec 
of a priest. Among the Homans, also, marriage was a civil con- 
tract ; but it was likewise their custom to solemnize it uiuhir the 
auspices of their gods ; and when the religion of the empire 
became Christianity, the Trinity replaced the gods in the mar- 
riage ceremony. It is the same among the Jews. The Hindus 
and Roman Catholics and Greek Christians alone, but more 
specially the two latter, seem to regard marriage altogether as a 
religious institution. Among these latter, marriage is a sacra- 
ment, and therefore indissoluble. Among the lormcr it is a 
conveyance, and of the nature of a sacrament, and equally 
indissoluble. It was after long years of hesitation and delibera- 
tion that the Roman Catholic church decided to make the mai- 
riage contract irrevocable by giving it a sacramental character, 
but it remained in its origin and general character still a contract; 
and the perfectly secular character of marriage breaks out in 
those provisions of the Hindu law which dissolve it in case of 
incurable loathsome disease or continual absence, &c., of either 
of the parties. The Muhammadans are therefore in good company, 
in having their marriage a purely civil contract. The Muhammadan 
marriage often, indeed, is solemnized by a Kazee or Moulvi, and 
with the recitation of verses from the Koran, but our law does not 
prescribe any service peculiar to the occasion, or at all, or the 
interference of any priest ; and, indeed, the various ways in which 
men may be married, and tlie various circumstances in which 
marriage will be presumed, make its non-redigious character clear. 
The universal theory of marriage is, that a man and a woman 
agree to become husband and wife, though in some countries the 
consent of the parents is necessary to ratify the agreement of the 
parties. Among the Hindus alone this seems to be ditfercut. 
The theory of the Hindu marriage utterly ignores the choice, or 
even the consent of the bride, but recognizes the choice of tlie 
bridegroom. He and the father or guardian of the bride arc the 
parties to the contract, or rather to the gift — the bride being 
the subject of the contract, indeed the gift itself. The bride is 
irrevocably given as a present to the bridegroom, who accepts 
her as such. The ancient Hindu law, however, was more liberal, 
or rather, I should say, lax ; for it not only recognized marriages 
of choice and love, but even legalized the forcible seizure of 
women, whether in war or otherwise. The theory which univer- 
sally rules in the ceremony of the modern marriage is, as before 
observed, that of the father or guardian's gift of the daughter or 
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ward to the bridegroom. In point of fact, except wliore the 
bridegroom has come of age, neither bride nor bridegroom con- 
tracts the union, but tlic guardians of both lead them to the 
altar, and they an; married, too early to exercise any clioice, even 
if custom or the law allowed it. It is mneh better among us. 
The parents of young men and girls, especially in the genteel 
classes, often contract the marriage; but the marriage takes ])laeo 
at a more suitable ago, when the parties may, and sometimes d(», 
exiuess their dissent, by overcoming a little delicacy, d'he theory 
is even better than the pra(‘tice ; it allows the most perfc(;t free- 
dom of choice of the parties, and rec(»gnizes no intervention of 
guardians, llcyond India, where marriages are gimerally, (‘X(‘cpt 
among the highest class, contract(‘d at a mature age, and the 
ladies are bolder in their manners, tliis frec'dom of choice is a 
fact. I fear long residence among Hindus has, in India, reduced 
this freedom, by a tendency to imitate the Hindu customs of 
guardians usurping the power of the bride and bridc'groom to con- 
tract marriage, and of early marriage. 

I find among mankind a vacillation between rendering marriage 
a merely civil contract and a religions institution. Jt maybe 
considered in cither way ; each view of marriage; is praeiieablc ; 
each has its distiiiet consequences on married life and society ; 
each, I believe, its good ami bad. ^farriago, as a religious 
institution, is an unalterable compact ; as a civil contrae.d, it admits 
of dissolution by default of cither party, or (d both, d^hcrc is a 
disirieliiiatioii to render absolute a union possibly iinule iu haste, 
or incompatible, and always exposed to the inilucnce of events ; 
at the same time, the impolicy of fostering a spirit ot restlessness 
and dissatisfaction with a union, which can yield hap])iness only 
by mutual accommodation, is manifest. A guarantee as the civil 
character of marriage is of domestic felicity, unless the civil 
charactsr is kept under jealous ebcck and subordinated to 
religion, there is great risk of social demoralization. I he civil 
character should not, indeed, be too liberal, nor the religious 
chara(!ter too exclusive. The instinct of mankind has generally 
led them to combine both views of marriage, recognizing it as a 
civil contract, but sanctifying it by the sanction ot rcliguin am 
placing it under its noble diseipliiie. As a civil union, it admits 
of dissolution ; as a religious union, it discourages wanton separa- 
tion. On the whole, it seems to me that the former rf poets 
human liberty, allows ebaiiees, in short, promotes individual 
felicity; the latter breeds ascctism, and comhiecs to misery. 
Muhammadans are to be congratulated that marriage among cm 
partakes so largely of a civil contract. 
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The Muhammadan marriage institution represents tlie moan 
between two opposite views of tlie mutual relations of the 
sexes. The one view is that of ])rimitive female degradation, 
the other of the perfect equality of woman and man. In the 
Muliammadan medium, man appears neither as the task-master of 
Avoman nor her equal, but rather as her protector, bound to show 
her every fairness. A wife has her rights, and more respect, 
perhaps, is paid to them by the hw than even to those of the 
husband. Her consent, as 1 have before observed, is required to 
marriage. If the lady has arrived at puberty and is sane, her 
consent is essential. In fact, such a Avoman can dispose of herself 
according to her choice in any Avay she likes, and her guardians 
or parents have no right of interference. So strongly is this 
freedom of choice ujdield by the law, that even among certain 
small sects, Avho deny W'oman^s ca])acity to give herself in mar- 
riage, if any woman should marry herself against the Avishes of 
her parents to any one, cither of her OAvn tribe or any other, tlic 
union would be deemed valid. Not CA^en a king can give his 
daughter in marriage Avithout her consent. 

It may be as avcII to mention the manner in Avhieh marriage is 
contracted among Muhammadans. The lady expresses her consent 
to a proposition for marriage Avith the bridegroom selected by 
herself or her guardians, and empowers an agent, in the ju’csencc 
of witnesses, to convey her consent to the bridegroom. The 
announcement of her consent and the acceptance of the bride- 
groom — all before the Kazee and Avitnesses — constitutes the 
marriage. In accordance with the seclusion of Avomen in the East, 
the agent and Avitnesses to the lady^s consent are generally her near 
relatives permitted to sec her. The agent need not sec lic'r, 
but it is sufficient that witnesses avIio see her satisfy him that slic 
expressly or impliedly consents to the proposition of Avhich he is 
the bearer, and (‘mpow’crs him to convey her consent to the 
bridegroom in the presence of the Kazee and Avitnesses. The 
law respects the modesty of the sex, and allows the expression 
of consent on the part of the lady by indirect Avays, even without 
words. With a virgin, silence, for instance, is taken as coiiseut, 
and so is a smile and a laugh, not evidently indicative of sneer 
or jest. Nay, with the same }>crfect knowledge of human nature, 
the law understands the shedding of tears at the proposal of 
marriage as consent j but if the tears are accompanied by sounds, 
by sobs and cries, consent is not implied. In case of an adult 
virgin denying her having given consent, verbal or implied, to 
any marriage, the onus of proof of such consent lies upon the 
husband ; and the great jurist. Imam Aboo Huncefa, would not 
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mit hov upon her oath for denial. The consent of others than 
liiMnus must, in all eases, be pronounced in so many Avords. 
It'^Avill be seen that the liberty of choice of women is 
very Avcll secured. There arc two things Avhich seem to curtail 
this liberty, namely, the power of guardians to contract the 
marriage of minors Avithoiit tiicir consent, and tlie necessary 
a‘>-cncy of guardians and friends even in the marriage of 
adults. Jhit in the case of the marriage of a girl in her minority, 
slie has the right to repudiate the marriage immediately on reach- 


ing her majority. 

I have said that marriage, as a civil institution, respects 
human liberty, and takes into consideration human thonghtlcss- 
uoss, and, altogether, promotes human happiness. As if to ensure 
human happiness by a constant guarantee of its civil character, 
the Muhammadan marriage contract implies a consideration. This 
is the dower. Wherever marriage is a civil institution, it is 
generally regarded as a contract, and a (“ontract implies at least 
two contracting parties, a thing contracted for, ami a considera- 
tion. Among most people ot other creeds, the parties being the 
husband and wife, the thing contraeted tor is the living as 
husband and wife, and the consideration is, I suppose, the hope of 
mutual happiness. Of course, the tacit nature of this understand- 
ing, perhaps, respects Avhat is called decency among nations, who 
are scrupulous and nice in the use of language, but the Muham- 
madan law docs not allow such squeamish delicacy lu matters ot 
such solemn import. It is almost rude in its anxiety to establish 
above doubt the civil character of marriage, by making it even 
more than a contract-a bargain. It represents the woman as 
surrendering herself to the man for a moncy-paymeiit--tne 
dower. This theory need not imply more material ideas than 
any other civil theory of the union, and, pradicalhj j the V 
madans are behind no nation which marries civilly, with 01* '^ 

tlic intervention of tlie priest, in the reverence Avith " 1 
ordinarily regard Avcdlock. Nor does the theory prelude mar- 
riages of love, those even of the noblest aftoctioii, 
arc necessarily rare owing to manners; it nrYinflmi 

of each party to prevent future confusion. St. M'-^'^madan 
lawyers have felt the apparent coarseness of tlio 
the danger of encouraging coarseness of thoug i on * ‘ ^ ’ 

although that coarseness is a necessary , •. ^rri,„ 

iug marriage as a contract at all, and S ' 

f/irfoyaA, for instance, says that dower is an ° , e l 

ordained on the husband by the law as a mark of respect for 
the subject of the contract — the wile. 
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The (lower is a peculiarity of the Muhammadan law alone. 
What is called dower in English law is a wholly different tliin^ 
being the portion which a widow has of the lands and tenements 
of her husband at his decease, namely, a third part of tliem. 
Even this has been virtually done away with in England by the 
Dower Act, which has left the right completely at the mercy of 
the husband, who may bar his wife's dower by disposing of his 
property in his lifetime, or by a clause in his will disallowing the 
dower, or by a declaration in the deed of conveyance to hiin. 
The custom, however, is very ancient ; and, whatever the reasons 
among modern nations to disregard it, it is extremely useful in 
oriental society in the form in which the Muhammadan law 
ordains it, as daily observation shews. The ancient Jews, ami, 
I believe, also their modern descendants, have the dower as a 
paft of marriage ; but the dower among them is the right of the 
parents or guardians, the ])ricc paid to them for acquiring the 
rio-ht to marry the bride, which does not benefit her at all, but 
rather the contrary, making her husband the poorer by that 
amoTUit. By the Muhammadan law, the dower is the wife's abso- 
iutcly. This is an important difference. In order to shew fully the 
effect of the dower on the condition of the wife, it is necessary to 
mention certain peculiarities of it and its operation. 

The dower is so essential to marriage, that if the contract 
should not specify it, the law will presume it, and award it 
whenever the wife makes her demand. In such cases, the amount 
of the award will be according to the amount of the dowers 
of women of her rank, and of the ladies of her father's family. 
Special beauty or accomplishments may be pleaded for recovering 
a larger award than the customary dower, where the amount ot 
dower is not mentioned in the contract. There is no limit either 
in law or in practice to the amount of dower, but the minimum 
among Huneefite Soonnecs is ten dirhems or pieces of silver. So 
early as 1801, the late Sudder Court, in the case of Gholam 
jjussun All V. Zymb Beebee, recognized a dower of three 
hundred thousand gold mohurs, and in another case a dower of 
1 14 000 rupees and 355 gold mohurs. There are innumerable 
little provisions by which the Muhammadan law guards with 
lealousy the integrity of the dower. The dower need not be 
in any currency, or even in metal. Everything except carrion 
and blood, and wine and hog— the former two not being 
recognized as property, and the latter having no legal value,— and 
the profits of lauds, cattle, &c., and those of the labor of slaves, 
artizans, &c., may be given in dower; but a man's own labor 
will not be upheld by law as a good dower, though the service ot 
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slave will. Instruction in relif^ion hy tlic liiishand, incutiouod in 
the contract as dower, will not be reckoned as valid, nor anything 
non-existent at the time of the contract, as tiio ^ains of a slave, 
or the produce of a tree or land, or an unborn lamb ; nor the 
convenience of the wife to be allowed to remain in her native 
towuj nor the waiving by the husband of bis right to many 
other women during her lifetime; nor the condition of the 
husband repudiating bis former wife iu order to marry her; nor 
that of performing pilgrimage to Mecca with her; nor that 
of postponing a debt which she owed him. In all such eases, the 
law will presume the absence of speciticalion of dower, ami 
decree the proper or customary dower, 'flic sanctity of tlio 
dower, and the wife^s absolute and indefeasible right to it, arc 
still more distinctly shewn in the dower being (piite unafrcctcd 
bv what is called among Hindus porihorlo marriage, or marriage 
of exchange, by which one man gives his daughter or other female 
member of his family in marriage to another man iu return^ for 
the latter giving him or his sou a daughter to marry. Siudi 
marriages, iu which the dowers on both sides umlually eaueelled 
each other, prevailed iu Arabia before the coming ot the rropliet; 
but he discountenanced them altogether. Altlioiigh sueli marriage 
will remain valid, the right of each Avoman to her pro])er doner 
will also be 'maintained. A Avoinan can, of course, make a gilt 
of her dower to her busbaud, or receive anything iii exchange loi* 
it, though her father cannot do the same lor her. 

Dower is generally divided into tAVO iiarts, one exigible oii 
entering into the contract, and the other after the dissolntiou of 
the marriage, by death or any other cause. It is t ns ns p,u 
Avhich exercises the greatest, and, I believe, a sidutaiy in nonce 
on jMuhamraadaii society. It becomes due at the time the eoutract 
is made, and although it is sometimes paid tnen, the iiraclicc is to 
leave it unpaid, like the other part which becomes due on le ( is- 
solutioii of the marriage. Tlie right of the wile is no ex 
hy lapse, but remains due at all times. It is a kind o oii-( ^ 
obligation, to be performed at once whenever lo ^ 
wish it. It may be imagined that this is a very I v ^ 

gation, considering also that the amounts aie ^ hiLrlicr 

sive,a;dfrequentl? in this country, 
classes, beyond the means of the husband. u ^ 
inconvenience that its corrective mfliicncc be.. * | ' 

purposely leave the exigible part of the 
there may always exist a valid guarantee o 
toent bv their husbands. In India and some o _ entire 

exigible portion of the dower is fixed at one-half of the entire 
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<lowcr. ^faiiy guardians would object to give llieir daiigh. 
ters in marriage, and most women would be afraid to many, 
if tlie husband were to pay down the exigible portion before the 
marriage. Of course, husbands may pay beforehand, and hence to 
disijourage such pre-payment or prompt payment, the universal 
custom is to specify heavy dower in the marriage agreement. 
Marriage itself would be utterly discouraged, if it were necessary 
to pay previously the half of the specified dower. So Muhainniad- 
aus marry without paying it, but ever carry the burden of the 
liability to pay it on demand. It is only mercenary women who 
marry on pre-payment. The women of tlie respectable classes 
reserve their right to demand their exigible dower whenever 
occasion should call forth the exercise of that power. 

The most hciieficial social and moral function of the law of dower, 
tind the custom of heavy dow'^ers, especially in India, is the check 
they impose on had treatment, and, above all, on frivolous or wrong, 
ful or causeless divorce : they are the natural complement to tlie 
rational compensation for the power of the husband everywhere 
to ill-treat the wife, and of the husband in Moslem countries in 
the Muhammadan law of divorce. ^J’he temptation to ill-treat tlie 
wife is nowhere \vanting ; and among us specially, the law' giNcs 
the most unbounded power to the Imsband to divorce his wife. 
But the law enjoins the dower as an essential of marriage, ami 
custom exacts from the husband compliance with a heavy dower, 
which is not intended to be paid beforehand, the payment of 
which would not be acceptable to the bride and h(‘r friends, the 
amount of which would be doubled if they thought lie was in a 
position to pay it without the greatest didieiilty, or at all; and 
as if to provide for cases of minor ill treatment, as w’ell as for 
those of frivolous divorce, the law makes a part of the dower, 
nearly a half, payable cu demand, and the remainder, or the 
wliole of it, if, the first part has not been paid, payable on 
dissolution of marriage, by death or divorce. I hope European 
lawyers and sociologists, who pay reverence exclusively to 
the Romans for their triumphs in legislation, will remark the 
beauty of this arrangement. I believe human ingenuity never 
devised a more .successful method for ensuring good treatment 
for the wife, and preventing frivolous divorce. The law allows 
the husband to divorce on the slightest, or on no cause. A 
whim may unmake a wife deliberately chosen. There are many 
and minute provisions which allow time and opportunity foi? 
reconsideration, by which the whim may be arrested ; but they 
Would not be enough, when a husband can reject his wife 
without being obliged to offer an explanation, not only by his 
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expression of rejection, but also by a bnmlrod ways of implira- 
tion of the same. The only practical check oii the exercise 
of this despotic privilege is administered hy the law of 
dower, and the custom of heavy dower. When the husband 
has agreed to a dower, generally much above his means, and 
when nearly a half of it must be paid immediately on the demand 
of the wife, there is every guarantee of his^ good behaviour 
towards her; and when the remainder or the whole must be 
paid as soon as tlierc ivS a divorce, he has virtually sold his right 
to divorce. I think it was the abuse of the husband's privilege 
of divorce which led the Muhammadans in India to dcvis(!, as a 
safety for society and the home, the custom of selling tlic hnshand 
as it were previously, by the heavy dowry lie agrees to pay his 
wife. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of tliis paper. 

Dr. Cuuckkrbutty enquired if there was any remedy in tlie fai-e ol’ the wile 
doping after she had Ix'eii paid a heavy dower. W.is tlu-rcj any provi^io^ 
against her running away or requiring the refund of the dower in sneli ease ? 

TUbu Shamvcuurn SiuOAil explained that the eusi»)in of dower was still 
prevalent in Hindu law. Among the eight forms of marn.ige, Hint hy sei/ui'u 
was condemned from the very first; and in the liad been tulally 

abrogated. The gift of dower is ord. lined in marriage, he tliat of any form. 
Tims Jagnyalkija : “Tiio father, mother, hu^hand, and other relatives on 
both sides should honor the damsel at her marriage with ornaments, appaiel, 
and gifts of money.'’ 

Babu Chundee Nath Bose said that the best thanks of the Assoeiation 
were due to the lecturer for the paper with which he had lavoured them. It 
seemed to him that so little was known to the jmhlic of the social life of the 
Muliammadans of Bengal, that almost every tact noticed by the loeturer had a 
peculiar value in the estimation of the Association, considering that tlie 
Muliammadans were once the sovereigns of India, and are still an imporiani 
portion of the general community. He did not, how(‘ver, lliink that all the 
statements made by the lecturer regarding Hindu marriages were quite correet, 
Slid lie pointed out tho great importance of distinguishing between the theory 
ol Hindu mai’riago and tho practice wliicli is observed with reference to it. 
The latter had greatly deviated from the former, and the deviations had been 
old and general enough to render tliem legally valid. Hindu bridegrooms 
now enjoyed great liberty in the selection ot their brides. Aor wa.s it cjiiito 
correct to say that tho Hindu law pi'olubilcd liberty ot <*lioiee, lor such .in 
Jif'sertion seemed to him (tho speaker) to imply a coiideinnation of Hie Hindu 
law, when in fact no blame eould attaeh to that law, (•on^ideling Unit Hie 
absence of the liberty of choice was owing not so inuch to any erne or 
tyrannical injuuetion of the Shaulras as to the eii'ioin ol eaily man i.ige, w hull 
was calculated to make the cxcreise of this lih.-rly productiu- ol more «vd H.hii 
good. He could not, moreover, agree with the hclnr.-r in Himking tha tho 
practice of postponing tho pavment of tho exigible dower Hi! , omo undeluied 
bnie after the marriage wa.s productive of any material social good. On Hie 
contrary, he thought that it woidd be better if that payment were oxiicted 
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precisely at tbe time of marriage, for, in that case, many a rcclcless and 
improvident marriage might be prevented and much social misery consecpiently 
removed. 

Dr. Chtjckerbuttt put the case of a sesparation between husband and 
wife, and enquired who would bo bound to support the children (if any), ku[). 
posing tbe husband to have been impoverished by the payment of the dower. 

Moulvi Abdool Ltjteef said that the maintenance of the wife and 
children of a Muhammadan had nothing to do with the question of dower. 

Mb. Beverley feared that he was trespassing away from the subject 
before the meeting, but he should wish to he informed if there was any sy.steiii 
of registration of Muhammadan marriages in force now since the abolition of 
the Government Kazees. When in Chittagong soino months previous, ho bad 
heard a wish expressed by Muhammadan gentlemen there, that some system 
should he inlrodueod by the Government, at any rate to the extent of a roeog. 
iiition of the Kuzees, and the deposit of the registers in some central office iu 
each district. 

Moulvi Abuool Luteef replied as follows : — 

“ 1 am very glad that our learned Secretary has pnt a question as to the 
effect of the aholitioii of the posts of ICazces, or Kegistrars of Muhamumdan 
Marriages, tiivouglimit India; for it gives me an opportunity of expressing 
my views and exijerienco on a subject in Avhieh I have taken a very gient 
interest, and wliich it was my intention to allude to at the end of the ])!q)cr 
which I have just read, hut I was unable to do so for want of leisure. AVlieii 
the subject of tbe abolition of tbe ])ost of Ivazee was under tlie coiisiclcratiori 
of the Government of India, about eight or nine years ago, the then Licutc'naiit- 
Governor of Bengal, Sir John IVter Grant, did me tlie honor to ask my liuiiiblc 
opinion as to the probable consequences that wotild ensue in ]\Iuliamm;ul{iii 
Bociety from sucli a step. And I furnished him witli a paper, containing aa 
account of the (lnti(!s of a Kazee, in connection with the conti’actiiig and 
registering of ]\luliamina(lan marriages, and recoin men ding that the Kn/ecs 
sboiild be continued in their posts only for the purpose ot‘ registering Muliaiiiniii* 
dan marriages, wliich being contracts of a purely civil nature, the registration 
of them was entirely a seeubir duty, and not at all a religious one, to whicli 
alone exception bad been taken by Government and Government officials, 
Sir .John approved of my suggestions, was in favor of retaining tbe Iva/cts 
isiraply as llegisirars of Muhammadan Marri.nges, and recommended aceordhiyiy 
to the Government of India. But the Legislature deciiled otherwise, and at 
once abolished the posts of all the Kazees throughout the country. The ellects 
of this measure began, at no distant date, to tell on iMuliammadaii society, and 
tbo matter reached so far, that Sir Joliii Grant’s successor, Sir Cecil Beadoii, 
was induced to permit one of the Members of his Council, the late Moiil'i 
Syed Azimooddeeii llussiin Khan, to introduce a Bill in the Bengal Council 
for the apjiointment of llegistrars for the registration of Muhammadan marriages. 
And that gentleman did introduce a Bill t<^ that effect ; but as ho made a 
serious mistake in proposing that the registration of all Muhammadau 
marriages should be made compulsory, and in including several other provisions 
of an objectionable nature, ho experienced such a strong opposition from tb^ 
other Members of Council, at one of the preliminary stages, that he Wic> 
compelled to withdraw it altogether. The crudeness of that Bill and its not 
undeserved fate prejudiced the entire question, and it is not surprising tb:it 
aiuce that time it has not uttracled the aiteutiou of the authorities or of tbo 
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peneval public. At the same time, the Muhammadans, while they feel the evil, 
have become less hopeful of a lej^islative remedy. But ilie evil is a real one, 
and next only remediable by the Legislature, but I am humbly of opinion 
that it ought to be removed by legislation. 

“As far as the higher and a portion of the middle classes are eoncorned, tho 
want of a Kazec is not felt at all, as in marriages of these pt'oplo almost 
invariably a Kubeennamuh, or Deed of Dower, is drawn out and executed 
by the husband in favor of the wife: and the friends of the latter take care to 
have it duly registered by the ordinary Registrars of Assurances. But amongst 
tlie lower classes and a part of the middle class of ftiuhannnaduns, where a 
Deed of Dower is not, as a rule, written out and executed at the time of marriage, 
there remains no record whatever of the contracting of tho marriage, the 
date, the amount of dower, and so forth. In former times, the j)arties to all 
such marriages, of their own free will, and lit their own expense, had their 
marriages registered in tho Kazec’s registers, and these registers used to bo 
annually tiled in tlio Courts of the Zillah Judges, and there preserved. And 
whenever disputes occurred amongst the contracting parties themselves, or 
amongst their children or heirs, as to the fact or date of marriage, or tliu 
amount of dower, a reference to those registers carefully kept in the Judge’s 
Courts, even after the lapse of years, was sure to settle tlio point in ([uestion. 
Since the alxolilion of the post of Kazee, however, the poorer classes have been 
put to much inconvenience from their being deprived of the only means whereby 
a record might be kept of their marriages, and a great deal of disorganization has 
ill conscipienco taken place amongst tliem. It would take me long to speeily tlio 
hardships of large numbers of the population of tliose classes, whieli can scarcely 
help themselves for want of intelligence and wealtli, but whose liap))iness should 
be the peculiar care of tlieir betters and of the Government. Great immorality 
and domestic misery is tho conscipieiice, as well as some litigation, which would 
be greater but for tho moans of the ])arties. 

“Such u state of things should, I think, ailract the notice ol (lovermnent 
with a view to its being remedied ; and if I may be^ pennilt(‘d to say .so, tho 
remedy is a most simple and unohjectioiiahle one. Something similar jhis 
would answer all the reipiirements. Let litufittfrurs oj M tthamuKdinn 
riat/fa be selected and appointed by tho Zillah .Judges ; give tlie Muhammadans 
of all classes option to have their marriages regi.sterotl by these olliccrs by the 
payment of a small fee ; and compel iliest! olliccrs to keep registers in a unilorni 
prescribed form, and to tile them in the Judges Courts regularly at the end ot 
the year. This is all that is iv(| aired ; and such a inoasnre will mi entail 
on the Government the expen<liture of a .single tarthing, wliil.st it will give 
the whole of the Muhammadan community great cause lor satisla(!t.ion an 
thankfulness, and save them from tho .social and dome.stic Ui.sorgani/.ation into 
which they, especially the lower olas.ses, are being plunged. . • i i i i 

“And, moreover, this step would ultimately, I trust, ho ol material help to 
the organization of a grand scheme for the general registration ot all maiiiages 
tliroiighont India — a consninmation most devoutly to he wislieU. I ns is an 
addition.al reason for the sympathy of our Association with t le proimsi loii o 
the revival of the iiLstitutioii of Govenimeut Kazce.s lor tho registration ot 
J^luhammadan marriages." 

Moulvi Abdool Hakeem spoke in Urdu to tlie following elTcct:-- 

“As some objections have been raised by a gentlcm.in me . 
doctrines of the Muhammadan law mentioned m the leeturo of 

I have only to say that these objections emanated simp y bocan.^ 

has treated the docU'iueii of the Muhamiiiadiiu law, and the u.?ug<..3 an c 
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pf tills country relating to the marriage of the Muhammadans, together and 
jointly. If they were treated separately and were shown in their own colors, 
those objections would entirely disappear. 

The doctrines of the Muhammadan law relating to the marriage of the 
Muhammadans, and mentioned by the Moulvi are quite in accordance with our 
law-books ; and the usages and customs of this country relating to marriages 
mentioned by him, are equally sure and correct ; and I beg to add that his 
opinion in reply to the question put by the worthy Secretary as to the registia- 
tion of Muhammadan marriages is very just and right, and is the general 
opinion of all Muhammadans.'* 

Moulvi Mahomed Abdue Rauf (who also spoke in Urdu) expressed him- 
self as follows 

“ I have heard with much pleasure the lecture just read by my friend 
Moulvi Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor upon the marriage and dower of the 
Mussulmans. I am further gratified to see that by means of this lecture a 
subject has been broached by a question put by the worthy Secretary-a 
discussion of which in an assembly of this kind is very desirable. I allude 
to the re-appointment of Kazees or Muhammadan Marriage Registrars, wliohc 
offices have been lately abolished under an Act passed by the Council of llie 
Governor-General of India for the purpose of making laws and regulations. 
To tell the truth, the Muhammadans liavemneh regretted the abolition of these 
offices, as much inconvenience is felt therefrom. 

“ Although there is little fear of such inconvenience among the higher and 
educated classes of Muhammadans, who can distinguish good from evil, and liavo 
some consideration for their own position and honor, yet the abolition of these 
offices has been very injurious to the lower classes of Mulmmmadans. Ol’ten it 
comes to our notice that poor indigent Mussulmans contract marriages, and t hen, 
owing to their want of sufficient means to maintain their wives, unhesitat- 
ingly, without the slightest consideration for their non-regist«red marriagts, 
forsake them and flee the country ; and the fate of these unfortunate desoited 
wives is that they suiter considerable hardship, and then give their hand to 
some one in marriage without the legal dissolution of their former marriage. 

“ It is apparent that these evils arise from the absence of Kazees, or man iago 
registrars. Had the case been otherwise, the parties to the marriage would 
necessarily have adhered to their prescribed terms and conditions. 

Therefore my opinion is (and I daresay the Muhammadan gentlemen here 
present will have no hesitation in concurring with me) that it will be gratifying 
to the whole Muhammadan community, if the pronosal for the re-appointiueut 
of Kazees as Muhammadan Marriage li(‘gistrars, which has just been proposed 
by my friend Moulvi Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, be adopted.” 

The President thought that it was not the highest compliment wliirh 
might be paid to the sex, when the lecturer stated that Muhammadan wonu-ii 
did not like to see the dower paid down at the time of marriage. It seciiud 
to him to show a want of trust, confidence and courtesy. He thought, moreover, 
that the system of marriage which the Moulvi had advocated was not exactly 
the just medium between a civil and religious ceremony which he had desired 
to maintain. The Moulvi had placed Muhammadan marriages midway between 
Hindu and European marriages, whereas the marriage contriict in Europe was 
essentially a religious institution, and many communities would be perlectly 
scandalized at hearing it spoken of as civU merely. Yet though Eurepeim 
marriages were in theory and feeling placed upon a religious basis, still with the 
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progress of western civilization they lind in the practleal administration of law 
come to be treated more or less as matter of civit contract, and lu; (Mr. Phkah) 
would, therefore, place them midway between Muhammadan marriages, which 
w'ere purely civil| and the Hindu, which were ehscntially religiou-i in their 
character. 




EDUCATION. 


\,—^immtry of replies received to the empnries of the Associ^ 
ation on the subject of Female Education. Compiled by 
II. II. Locke, Esq., and Babu Ciiundernath Bose, M.A., 
Secretaries to the Section. 

[Read on the 20tli January, 1861).] 

The following; brief summary gives an outline of the informa- 
tion whieli lias been received from various sources, in reply to the 
paper of questions on this subject issued by the Association last 
year. Answers to this paper have been very kindly furnished 
by- 

Mr. John Buckley, Cuttack. 

Miss Britton, Secretary to the American Zenana Mission. 

Mr. E. 0. B. Hallani, Bahisore. 

Mr. J. Phillips, Jellasore. 

Miss Crawford, do. 

Babu Madhub Chunder Shurma, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bowrah. 
liabu Joykissen Mookerjee, Zemindar. 

Licutenant»Colonel Rowlatt, Deputy Commis.sioncr, AVe.stern Dooars. 

Mr. H. C. Sutherland, Ofiiciating Collector of Baekergunge. 

Mr. A. Levien, Collector of Daoesu 

Mr. C. B. Clarke, Inspector of Schools, S.E. Division. 

Mr. J. 0. Price, Officiating Collector, Mymensingh. 

Mr. W. B. Livingstone, Dacca. 

Lieutenant A. N. Phillips, Officiating Deputy Commi.ssioner, Nowgong. 
Babu Shama Churn Chatterjee, Deputy Magistrate, Binsserhaut. 

Babu Rasbehari Bose, Deputy Magistrate of Khoolna. 

Babu Shib Chundra Deb, Connagar. 

Babu Denobandu Sanyal, Bhaugulporc. 

IBr. Browne Wood, Deputy Commissioner, Sonthal Pergumiahs. 

Babu Peary Mohun Dutt, Head Master of the Zillah School, Purncah. 

Babu Bani Madhub Bose, Rajmehal. 

Mr. E. Whinfield, Magistrate, Noakhally. 

Babu Bhagain Persad, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Purneali. 

Mr. A. V. Palmer, Officiating Collector of Monghyr. 

Babu Shib Chunder Shomc, Head Master, Gowulpara School. 

Mr. A. T. Bainbridge, Collector of Burdwsin. 

Babu Juggut Chunder Roy Chowdry, Zemindar, Panihatty. 

Babu Obhoy Churn Bose, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Cooch Behar. 

Mr. Raban, Officiating Collector of Pooree. 

Babu Bhugwan Chundra Bose, Fun-cedpore, 

Babu Koonjee Lall Mookerjee, Mooragatcha. 

Mr. II, Woodrow, In.spector of School”, Central Division, 
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Babu Protap Chunder Chatterjea. 

Mr. Jenkins, CominiRsionor of Patna. 

Mr. Drummond, Magistrate and Collector of Patna. 
Mr. Ilalliday, Collector of Sarun. 

Mr. Metcalfe, Officiating Collector of Chumparun. 
Mr. II. W. Alexander, Collector of Shahabad. 

Mr. C. B. Oarrett, Deputy Collector of Shahabad. 


The subjoined table exhibits the number of existing scliools 
for the instruction of females, the number of scholars, and tin; 
number of male and female teachers respectively employed iu 
such schools, so far as is known to the correspondents from whom 
we have received information. 


Names of places where 
female Schools are 
situate. 

Total No. of 
Female Schools.] 

Number on the 
Bolls. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

Number of male] 
teachers. | 

N umber of I 
female teachers.] 

Under female ohnrge 
or Hupcriutondeiice 
or nut. 

For girls only, or for 
both boys atul guis. 

Central Division 

165 

4,240 

3,194 

100 

147 

(■Some are solely") 
< under female > 

Csuperintondencc . ) 

Of both kinds ; the mnjer- 
ity , however, is for glrl^ 
only. 

Burdwan (District) ... 

72 

1,093 

861 

75 

6 

( Throe are under ) 
i female charge, f 

Ten of these schools only 
arc exclusively for girls. 

Cuttack and its neigh- 
bourhood ... ••• 

... 

874 


... 


( All under female > 
C charge. J 

For girls only. 

Balasoro (District) 

2 



... 

... 


Not exclusively for girls. 

Do. do 

1 

60 

60 

... 

... 



Santipore (near Jella- 
sore) 

4 

36 

30 

4 

1 

(Under female) 
1 superintendence, j 

Not solely for girls. 

Khoolna* (Sub-division) 

15 

204 

160 

15 

... 


Not exclusively for girls. 

Noakhally* 

1 

6 

6 

1 

... 


For girls only. 

Bhaugulpore (District) 

1 

6 


1 



Ditto, 

Taljaree (Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs) 

1 



... 

... 



Bongong (Sub-division) 

1 

9 or 10 


1 

... 


Ditto. 

Cooch Behar 

3 

34 

26 

... 

... 


Ditto. 

Baokergungo (District) 

South-East Division ... 

Mooragatcha and its 
vicinityt 

10 

67 

3 

86 

938 

49 

60 

690 

36 

69 

3 

8 

(A few are under-) 
< female superiu- > 
C tendonce, j 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Two only are exclusively 
for girls. 











• These schools are, perhaps, included in the 67 female schools mentioned by Mr. Clarke ss 
lying in the South-East Division. « 

t These schools are probably included in the 165 female schools belonging to the Ceotrs 
Division. 
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Influence of Caste. 

It appears from an examination of the answers we have 
received to this question that the prejudiee on the score of easte 
is of different degrees of strength in different parts of the country, 
being strongest in the north-eastern parts of Bengal. In Calcutta 
and the districts of Hooghly, the influence seems stronger than 
in the north-western parts of Bengal, stronger in the North-West 
than in Orissa, (with the exception of Poorcc and its neighbour- 
hood,) and stronger in Orissa than in most places in south-east 
Bengal and in Cooch Bchar. In the district of Hooghly, the 
caste feeling does not appear to extend beyond an aversion to 
mix with the very lowest classes, such as Harees, BagdeeSj Ohmu 
dalaSf ^c. In Calcutta itself, the strength of this prejudice is 
somewhat greater than in the Mofussil, being such as to prevent 
the mixture of the most respectable classes of Hindus with 
castes much higher in social position than those who alone are 
avoided in the district of Hooghly. There seems to be little 
or no influence of caste in some places in Central Bciigal and in 
the district of Backergunge. But we think the information we 
have received is not sufficiently extensive or particular to justify 
any positive statement regarding these districts. Regarding 
South-Eastern Bengal, we have received contradictory statements, 
Mr. A. Levieu, the Collector of Dacca, informs us that the 
influence of caste is felt in the admission of girls to schools, while 
Mr. Clarke, the Inspector of Schools, and Mr. Whinfield, the 
Magistrate of Noakhally, say that caste has no perceptible 
influence. From Mr. Livingstone's answers concerning the 
town of Dacca and its nearest suburbs, agreeing as they do with 
the experience of Calcutta, wc gather that conservatism is more 
likely to prevail in such places than in the interior of the district. 
In Orissa, with the exception of Poorec and its inimediate neigh- 
bourhood, tliere seems to be extremely little caste influence. Hie 
prejudice which exists may be described rather as a feeling o 
nationality — Hindus there bcingonly unwilling to mix with those 
who are not Hindus. In Cooch Behar, however, there is not even 
this feeling; Brahmans, Chaudalas, and Mussulmans all appear to 
read together. 


■^ge at which girls generally enter schools, and length of tune 
during which they remain as pvpils. 

The earliest age at which girls enter school is stated to be I, 
ftnd the highest age at which they leave, 14. 
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Causes of the vnthdrawal of female pupils from school. 

Thfi most general causes of the . withdrawal of girls from 
schools seem to be marriage, and the necessity of zenana scclii. 
sion on arriving at a marriageable age. In some parts of the 
country, it appears that girls, if married very young, are not taken 
away from school till it becomes improper for them to be seen in 
public. From one of the replies we have received to this question, 
it would even seem that there are in stances of girls leaving school 
in the manner just mentioned, in the country mljiicent to (Calcutta. 
[Some information on this point regarding Calcutta itself would 
be, we think, instructive.] One amongst the many causes of with- 
.drawal is, according to Mr. Woodrow, “ want of appreciation of 
education.” In very many cases girls are withdrawn from school 
by parents who are not in affluent or even easy (drcumstances, in 
order that they may assist their families by tlie performance of 
domestic work. [It would, we arc inclined to think, be of some 
use to know how many in any particular school are witlidra^\u 
for this purpose, or to ascertain the proportion which tlie mnnl)cr 
of girls leaving school for this cause bears to the number of those 
who leave from other causes.] Another cause, producing some- 
thing like a general effect upon the withdrawal of female pupils, 
is the employment of male teachers in female schools. The 
notion entertained very generally, and spoken of in one reply as 
prevailing in Mymensingh, that much learning in women is a 
cause of widowhood, has a great deal to do with the withdrawal of 
girls from school sooner than would otherwise happen. 


The course of study generally pursued in the schools /or females. 

The course of study in the female schools situate within the 
district of Hooghly, appears to be higher than that in the female 
schools in the district of Burdwan. The former, in the highest 
classes, includes Bengali literature (up to Charoopat, Fart III.; 
and Padyopat, Part III.), grammar (up to krit, tadhit, and 
gender), geography (whole of it in the highest classes), history, 
arithmetic (as far as double rule of three), and natural phil- 
osophy (up to electric attraction) ; the latter, in the highest classes, 
rises no higher than the course of study in ''the 4th class 
vernacular schools (viz., up to Charoopat, Part I.,” &c.) The 
course of study in the schools in Qrissa seems to be far inferior 
to that prevailing in the district of Burdwan. In all the Orissi* 
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schools about which we have been informed, the course of study 
is very elementary, and is perhaps of tlic same cliaractcr as 
that which we learn is found in the female s(’hools in the districts 
of Noakhally and Bhaugulpore respectively. In one respect, 

however, viz., in the amount or extent of teaeliingin needlework, 

knitting, sewing, spinning, and other similar arts,— tlie female 
scliools under the charge or management of Kiiropean ladies, 
such as the Misses Britton, Crawford, and Phillips, in ()rissa, 
Calcutta, and Rajpoor, arc superior to the generality of iemalc 
schools in the different districts of Pengal. Needlework is 
not yet taught in the female schools in Khoolua ami the 
district of Bhaugulpore, and it is only begiimiug to he taught in 
the district of Noakhally. K should, however, he noticed tin# 
the female schools in these places (Ivhoolna, Bliangmlpore, and 
Noakhally) are all of very recent cstahlishmeiit. It is worthy ot 
notice that out of the 07 female schools, mentioned by Mr. Clarke 
as existing in S.E. Bengal, needlework is taught only in six or 
ei‘dit. In’ the school at Cooch Behar, mentioned by Tncntenant- 
Coloncl llowlatt, the course comprises reading, writing, and 
mental arithmetic, but no needlework. This school, too wc are 
informed, is quite a new one. AVitli the exception of three or 
four isolated instances, which can .scarcely he regarded in a 
summary like this, it may bo said that ''' 
female school. The course in the hmialc schools in S. L. Bi n^aj 
is somewhat inferior to that in the Bnrdwan female sehoo s and 
that in the Cooch Behar and Backergungc .schoo s the 

course in the S.E. Bengal female schools ihe h; « ^ 

list of districts, divisions, &c., arranged in the order o tl c pro- 
gress which, from the information before us, they seem to have 
made in female education : — 


1. Central Division : 

{(i) llooghly. 

(6) Burdwaii. 

2. S.h]. Division. 

3. S.W. Division: 

Orissa. 

4. N.W. Division. 

5. Cooch Behar, 

(N.E. Division.) 

6. Sonthal Pergunnahs, 

(N.W. Division.) 
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The 'progress made generally by all the girls in a school^ as 
compared with that of the jiv-pils in a hoys^ school of a 
similar kind. 

Upon tliis point our correspondents arc divided in tlieir 
opinions. Some say that girls make greater progress than boys; 
others that there is no perceptible diftbrence in the aptitude for 
learning displayed by girls as compared with boys; whilst by 
some it is asserted that boys excel girls in this respect in a marked 
degree. Mr. Woodrow, for instance, is very emphatic as to the 
superiority of boys ; he says, the ditlerence is quite striking— the 
boys progress much faster.^^ Mr. Cambridge and Balm Shih 
€)hundcr Deb also say, with respect tci this question, that girls 
cannot learn arithmetic, for instance, either so soon or so well as 
boys. On the other hand. Balm Bhugwan Ghunder Bose is of 
opinion that, in whatever requires the exercise of memory, girls 
are found to be superior to boys. Babiis .Toykissen Mookerjea, 
Shib Ghunder Deb, and Madbub Ghunder Shurma, while admit- 
ting the inferiority of girls, are of opinion that it may be owing 
to the fact that less care is taken of them by their parents and 
guardians. 


Extent to which it appears that edtication is continued after girls 
are withdraivn from school. 

Our correspondents are ahnost unanimous in their opinions 
on this question, and their consentient testimony is that educa- 
tion is continued only in those cases in which the husbands them- 
selves are educated and enlightened ; that the extent to which it 
is carried even in such cases is necessarily very limited, on account 
of the little opportunity that natives have of seeing their wives 
in the daytime, and what is learnt is not learnt systematically. 
But, as appears from the answer sent by Babu Shib Ghunder 
Deb, a ta&t e for reading and writing is fast growing in Hindu 
families. We learn that in Bongong (or rather in the village of 
Guatulli, Thaunah Moheshpoor) there arc married girls receiving 
instruction in their houses from the male teacher of the school 
which has been very recently established there. Little or nothing 
seems to be done in Orissa and the district of Biu’dwan after 
leaving school. 
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Extent to which female education has increased within the last 

Jive yearsj both as to the numbers taught and the nature of 

instruction imparted. 

All those who have replied to tliis question (with the exception 
of Bahus Shil) Chiiiider Deb and Joykissen iMookcrjca) agree in 
saying that there has been progress, but the in formation on this 
point is not such as would support such a definite and statistical 
statement of the extent of the progress of female education 
within the last five years, as would fairly represent the progress 
tliat has been made in this respect in each district of Bengal. 
Some parts of the country, such as the districts of Purneah and 
llajmchal, do not yet possess one single school for the education 
of girls. In Khoolna and the district of Burdwan, the progress 
of female education within the last five years lias been most marked. 
In Khoolna especially, about 15 female schools, containing 201i 
girls, have been established within the last two years only, whilst 
there was not a single school for the instruction of females three 
years before. All the schools in the district of Burdwan, in 
number 72, and teaching about 1,000 girls, have been established 
within the last five years, and tlic course of study in the highest 
classes of these schools is much the same as that which, so late 
as 1861', formed the highest course of study in the schools 
iu the district of Howrah. It is also said in one reply, 
that whatever progress female education has made in the district 
of Backergunge, has been made within the last two or three years. 
In Cooch Bchar, Bhaugulpore, and Noakhally, female education 
has just commenced. There is only one female school in each of 
these tlirce places. The course of study in the Noakhally school 
is, however, far in advance of that in the Bhaugul])orc school, 
being exactly the highest course of the schools in the district of 
Howrah four years ago. This is something very noteworthy, consi- 
dering that the Noakhally school has been in existence only for 
the last six months. In Orissa, the progress of female education 
has been hitherto confined to Balasorc, Jellasore, and Cuttack and 
its neighbourhood. The course of study is nowh(;rc other than 
elementary. In some of these Orissa schools, such as that men- 
tioned by Miss Crawford, the number of female pupils is at 
present six times what it was five years ago. But, in taking this 
fact, it must be remembered that Miss Crawford^s school is one 
intended for helpless orphan girls, and that, as such, the number 
of its pupils is more liable to sudden increase in times of distress 
than the number of pupils iu a school which is not, like it, a sort of 
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relief school for the poor. Mr. Raban, writing from Pooree, says . 

It is thought that the increase of schools, by limiting home teach- 
ing, has diminished the number of girls taught.” Tn the Howrah 
division, within the last five years, the number of female scholars 
has not increased in the same ratio as the nature of instruction. 
The course of reading five years back, in the highest classes of the 
schools ill this division, was that which at present is perhaps the 
course of study in the third or fourth classes of those very schools. 
It would appear from Miss Britton^s reply that the increase of 
female education within the last five years, in Calcutta and its 
immediate suburbs, has been about tenfold. We may here use- 
fully translate the answer returned to this question by the Pundit 
of the Bow Bazar Hindu Girls^ School: — “When, about five 
years ago, for some purposes relating to the Shame Prokas/i, I 
travelled over the whole of Bengal, I visited many boys^ and many 
girls* schools. At that time I did not find so many female schools 
in the vicinity of the 2-l!-Pergunnahs, especially to the south of the 
Sonaporc Station on the Mutlah Railway line, as I found in Zillahs 
Hooghly, Burdwan, and Nuddea, and in Dacca and other eastern 
districts. But, at present, in that part of the country, and 
especially in Calcutta, many female schools have been established, 
and it would seem that the number of female scholars in those 
places is now-a-days greater than it was five years before.” 

In respect of progress in female education, the S.E. Division 
of Bengal stands next after the distiicts of Hooghly and Burdwan. 
Mr. Clarke, the Inspector, however, speaks of this division in 
these words : — “ Female education is considered to have hardly 
perceptibly increased in the last five years in this district. 
number of pupils has increased, but the nature of the instruction 
imparted remains as it was.” 

The following is the remark of Babu Joykissen Mookerjea 
“The number of girls that can read and write is more numerous 
now than five or six years ago ; but this little knowledge has not 
made them more useful members of society.” Newspapers like 
the Bamabodhini Patrika and Abodhabandhu have done a good 
deal to encourage self-instruction. 


Comparative merits of zenana and of school education. 

The preference expressed for zenana education has been almost 
unanimous \ but Lieutenant-Colonel Rowlatt, speaking of Cooch 
Behar and the Western Dooars, says:-^“I think that zenana 
education is best adapted for the upper classes, and those who can 
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afford to pay a governess, but amongst villagers it is evident 
that schools must be established, as being a less expensive mode 
of education/" 


Hindrances to female edmation^ arising from social difficulties 
generally i and from the Hindu, family system in particular. 

The instruction of females in the. family liouse is attended 
with many diflicuUies. In the first place, there is the strong 
prejudice of the elderly women against female ediuiation, and their 
unwillingness to allow the girls of their families to read and write, 
possibly to the neglect of the household work. In the second 
place, young married women, charged with the nursing of their 
children, and with the performance of domestic duties from 
morning up to a very late hour in the evening, would scarcely 
find time for study. In the third place, the opinions of a Hindu 
family, condemning, as they do, all intercourse between the young 
wife and her husband during the day, arc a great hindrance to 
female education. 


Normal schools. 

Normal schools are considered by all to be a great desidera- 
tum. It is, however, remarked by Balm Hasbeliary Bose, 
Deputy Magistrate of Khoolna, and by Balm Madhub Chundcr 
Surma, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Howrah Division, that 
women of respectable Hindu families will hardly be inclined to 
go to normal schools. The latter makes the following observations 
as pointing to the necessity of exercising great caution in selecting 
women who are to be trained as teachers : — No young woman 
of a respectable Hindu family, who strictly adheres to the 
Hindu religion, will enter a normal school. Lower class females 
are not women of good character; and if, after receiving a limited 
education, they become mistresses, they will prove injurious to 
society, instead of doing any good to it."" ^ 

Mr. Clarke, the Inspector, and Mr. Lcvicn, OlFiciating 
Collector of Dacca, speak unfavorably of the Dacca female Normal 
School. Mr. Levien says of the female teachers sent out by it 
that, although they take Us. 35 or 30 each per month, they arc 
not quite equal as teachers to ordinary gnru.^ on lls. 6. 

Mr. Price, Officiating Collector of My mcnsingh, says If 

an attempt were made to establish a female normal school m 
Calcutta, a good many Native Christian females, Brahminis of the 
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progressive party, and widows of respectable family, would, it is 
presumed, be tbuud willing to attend, and thus a good result might 
issue/^ 


The selection of female teachersy whether widows or married 
women should be preferred. 

This question has been answered with reference to two of 
the most indispensable requisites in an efficient female teacher— 
a reputation for good moral character, and the possession of a 
sufficient amount of time. If the question of preference were 
decided with rcfci’encc to the first, wdiich is at the same time the 
more important of these two requisites, married women would, 
in the opinion of the majority of those who have returned 
answers to this question, find preferenee over widows. If, on 
the eontrary, selections were made with a view of getting tcaehers 
least liable to be interrupted in the performance of their duties, 
and having much time at their command, widows would, in the 
opinion of some of our correspondents, be preferable to married 
women. It is thought by some, that widows belonging to good 
families and above the age of 40 or 50, and therefore past the ago 
of scandal, should be employed as teachers; but a respectahk 
widow says Mr. Bainbridge, ^^untrammelled by house duties yU 
comparatively a rarity,^’ Mr. Woodrow also adds that a widow, 
sufficiently enlightened to become a teacher, would not hesitate 

to re-marry. , . . , 

Lieutenant-Colonel Rowlatt is of opinion that widows alone 
should be trained as teachers ; for married women, says lio, 
have generally quite enough to do to look after their oi>a 
children/^ 


The best meqins of promoting and extending female education. 

Want of a sufficient number of female teachers, and the 
poverty of the resources that are at present available for the 
working out of schemes of female education, seem to be tlie 
chief hindrances to the extension of female education in this 
country. It is, therefore, recommended by most of our cor- 
respondents that female normal schools should be establisheil, 
and that the teachers thus trained should not only be employed 
in female schools, but also scut about from house to house 
for the education of married girls in the zenana. In order 
to make female education productive of useful results, it is 
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considered by some that needlework should be most carefully 
and extensively taught. But we are informed by Cahu Uas- 
heliary Bose, that the resources of most female scliools in 
the country do not allow of their entertaining separate mis- 
tresses to teach needlework. He is therefore of opinion, that 
to each circle of female schools there should be attached one 
or two mistresses paid by Government, who sliould go about 
teaching needlework from one school to another within the ciia'le. 
It is remarked by some that the inabdity of the generality of the 
people of this country to spend money upon the ediuaition of 
their girls, and to pay subscriptions in aid of established female 
schools, is one main reason why female schools do not prosper, 
and why girls are withdrawn from school sooner than tliey 
\vould otherwise be. Thus, for instance, as long as the scholars 
in the Culna schools (we quote from Mr. Bainbridge’s reply 
to question No. 10) were presented Avilh half pice a day, ‘Uheso 
schools Avere full, but immediately this alloAvance Avas sto])pcd, 
the attendance began to drop off, till the schools Avere brought 
down to their present comparatively miserable proportions.^^ 
For the sake of removing the evils arising from this source, it 
seems necessary to take the following steps 

1. The establishment and maintenance by GoA^ernment of 

free girls^ schools, like the llalliday ^lodel Sebools. 

2. A relaxation of the Grant-in-aid llulcs in favor of schools 

for girls, and in some cases schools maintained solely 
by Government. 

3. The foundation of scholarships for girls after the example 

of the Ooterparah Ilitakari Shova, and the jiay incut 
of monthly stipends over and above the ordinary 
rewards of prizes. 

4. The continuance of the scholarship to the pupil in the 

zenana after she may have left tlic public school. 

Female schools, besides being thus assistcfl by Government, 
and provided with scholarships and stipends, ought to be very 
carefully looked over ; and Babu Shib Chuiidcr Deb recommends 
the appointment of Inspectresses for the Avork of supervision. 
Mr. Woodrow agrees with him. 

Captain B. W. Morton thinks that the distribution, free 
of charge, of vernacular newspapers devoted to the cause of 
female education, throughout the country, Avould assist a good 
deal in educating the women of Bengal, especially such as cannot 
aflPord to pay for their education. Mr. Bainbridge says : Ihe 

means of promoting female education are various; the male 
population is the chief point^d^opp^h ftiid it seems to me we 
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should most effectually further the above object by imparting 
sound and liberal views to the men, and when they, as a body, 
appreciate the advantage of female, education, and become 
dispossessed of their narrow views and crude notions, the way 
will be prepared for the suc.cessful establishment of schools, 
normal schools, and a system of zenana education. This opinion 
of Mr. Bainbridge has been expressed by many other correspon- 
dents. It has been remarked by some that the early marriage of 
girls being one of the chief causes of imperfect female education, 
some attempt should be made to prevent early marriage. We 
cannot do better than quote here the following observations on 
this point made by Mr. Clarke, the Inspector : “ It is suggested 

that the Hindu members of the Social Science Association 
should unite with and enrol with themselves all Hindus who 
truly sympathise with their objects, and form a banded league, 
solemnly pledged to one another that no female of their own 
families should be married before sixteen. It is said that the 
Hindus are much influenced by the example of those who possess 
wealth and position, and that sueh a league would soon have plenty 
of imitators outside. Mr. Clarke is also of opinion that, if edu- 
cated natives make it a point not to marry ignorant girls, the cause 
of female education would be encouraged, as parents would, at 
least for the sake of getting good bridegrooms, be compelled to 
educate their daughters. 

Mr. Clarke and Mr. Price concur in thinking that a great 
stimulus to the education of the females of the wealthy classes 
might be given by educating the wives of Government wards, 
out of the Court of Wards" Funds. These women, on return- 
ing to their estates, would, no doubt, exert a happy influence 
on the cause of female education. 


In the discussion which took place upon this question,— 

Me. Woodbow took the opportunity to explain the delay which had 
occurred in the establishment of the Female Normal School in Calcutta. 
Miss Carpenter had been asked to select a suitable mistress in England, but 
'as she was then on the point of leaving for this country, she was unable to do 
80. It was believed, however, that a competent lady would be found before long, 
and tho Normal School would then be opened. Its establishment wouKi 
doubtless be followed by the establishment of a Branch Normal School at 
Kishnaghur, where the people seemed to be much more forward and 
for it than in Calcutta. Hindu ladies could doubtless move about more treeiy 
in the Mofussil than in Calcutta, and the project should be tried where sucii 
facilities exist, and where there would be the least opposition to it. At nrst 
students would probably bo only day schoJarSy but in course of time, 
mutual confidence shall have been established, we might expect to see t ic 
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board in llio sobool. Most ju-obably also Ibo fii.st loadiors would buvo (o ooidiuo 
(lu'Uiselvcs to the work of zenana instruHioii, and in j|,i^ <-ase it would bo 
luressary to appoint Inspectresses to see Unit tin* woik is really done for 
wliioh tlie State pays. Hut it would be a mailer ot j^n'at deliejiiy and tact (o 
make arranj^einents for tlie tirst supply of teaeliers; Ihey nnisl not, of course, 
be sent out friendless and unin-otecled into the wide worh’l, but places nnisl he 
selected wlierc they have friiMids who will h)ok alter and jirovidc for tliein. The 
selection of the women intended for teaclicrs must also, al first, be very strict. 

Mr. Beverley drew attention to the lanje number of femal.' leachers shown 
to be now employed in the CVntral Division. It seemed that in 155 
schools there were no le.s.s than 147 female teachers. There were also at least 
G5 schools in which there were no mule teachers. 

]\Ir. Woodrow stated that the larijc number was apparently lo bo 
accounted for by thii zenuna. system in and around Oalcutla, aeeonliii}' lo 
which the {j^roup of houses under each mistress was called low school. Still tlio 
number did seem hirj^er than he should have expected. There were, however, 
certainly more than o5 schools which had only female teachers. 

The IIev. J. Lono enquired whether the nativc.s (dijecled to the praelice 
of educatinjj girls ivith boys. 

Baru Bunkim Cefnder CiT-ITTERJEE replied that there was a very 
strong prejudice amongst native gentlemen on the subject, though he was 
unable to state precisely on what grounds it was founded. 

Baku ShoshIv Podo Banerjek omiuired whether education was to be 
imparted in the Normal School in Bengali only, or in English and Bengali. 
He thought it was premature at present to think of sindi a school being a board- 
ing-school. Hindu fathers would not yet scud their boy.s even to a huiirdiiig 
.school, much less their girls. 

Me. Woodrow replied that the vernaeiilar would of eiairse he made the 
basis of instruction, but ifany oneof tbe students sliowe<l ability and willingness 
to learn English, she would not lie debarred iVoiii doing s(). 'Ibe training 
would extend over four years. He believed tbe school would in time beeoine a 
boarding-school. There were several hundreds ol boys in the country boarding 
at school now. 
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2. Compnhonj Educafiou in Bengal, By the Rev. Lal 
Behari Day. 

[Boatl on the 19th January, 1869.] 

The parcMital riglit has justly been regarded in all ages and 
countries as sacred. A man that brings a child into existence 
is, in a certain sense, its maker and preserver ; he has, therefore, 
authority over the child till it attains to years of discretion. 
But the rights of a parent over his child/cn are founded upon 
his duties towards them ; and one of tliose duties is obviously 
to educate them, and to train them to a life of usefulness and 
virtue. Indeed, for a man to summon a human being into exist- 
ence, and not to furnish his mind with instruction, is as gross 
a dereliction of duty as not to supply his body with food and 
raiment. It is a dereliction of duty so far as the parent himself 
is concerned, and it is a great sin against the offspring. Were 
all parents alive to a sense of this duty, and did they all rightly 
discharge it, every citizen in a state would be educated, ami 
society would be a commonwealth containing in it all the good 
things of the ideal republic of the old Greek philosopher. It 
is superfluous to remark that all parents have not a sense of this 
duty, and tliat many increase and multiply the human species 
without a thought as to how their offspring are to be educated. 
Now, the question arises, — Is the parent who fails in his duty 
to educate his child to be interfered with ? and, if he is to be 
interfered with, by whom ? 

If there be one truth more undisputed than another, it is that 
no man liveth unto himself.” As soon as a child is ushered 
into being, he becomes a member of human society ; and when he 
grows up and acts for himself, he exercises an influence, 
beneficial or otherwise, on other members of that society. An 
educated man, whose mind has been cultivated, who is acquainted 
with his own duties and rights, and with those of his fellowmen, 
cannot but exercise a salutary influence on the community in 
which he moves ; whereas an uneducated man, whom nothing but 
his erect form distinguishes firom the brutes around him, proves 
very often a curse, at all events an incumbrance and a drag, on 
society. It is, therefore, clearly the duty of the guardians of 
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society — that is, of the State — to interfere in the matter, and to 
insist upon every parent educating his children. 

It cannot be justly alleged that such an interposition on the 
part of the guardians of the State, between the parent and his 
children, would be an interference with the parental riglit. 
Parental is altogether ont of the question, for a parent has 
no more right to starve the mind of las child in ignorance than 
he has to starve his body to death by withholding all supplies of 
food. This right, if it can be called a right, might have Ixjcn pleaded 
in ancient Rome, where parents had the odious privilege of kill- 
ing their own oflspringj but such a stretch of parental right is 
repugnant to every idea of parental atlcction and virtue. Nor 
can it be pretended that the interference on the part of Govern- 
ment, of the nature I have alluded to, would take; away the 
j)arental care of the offspring from the person to whom nature 
has committed the charge. Is it not clear, asks Tjconard 


Horner, in his preface to Victor Cousin^s Stak of Edavation hi 
Holland, '' is it not clear that the interferem^o would only take 
place when there was a want of parental care Wc know 
that there are parents so reckless that they care not what becomes 
of their children, provided they can make money by tlicir labour. 
If a parent neglects to educate his child, he is doing an injury 
not only to the child, but to the community, which may grievously 
sutler by the evil consequence of tliat chihPs ignorance ; the 
child is thus deprived of parental care, aiidheing so far an orphan, 
the State is bound to come forward as his protector and guardian. 
If the child could speak with the sense of mature age, would 
not his earnest entreaty l3e, — Ho not neglect my e(luf*ati(m, do 
not deprive me of that which will make me a virt\ious ainl a 
good man, and will enable me to better my condition in life, by 
improving the talents which God has given me * 

That the Government of a country should attend to the educa- 
tion of its people, is a trutli maintained and acted upon fiom the 
enrlest times. The greatest philosopher of the ancient world, 
Aristotle, says, No one can doubt that the legislator ong it 
greatly to interest himself in the care of youth, for, where it is 
neglected, it is hurtful to the statc/'t , 

“ In a Doric state, says Karl Otfried Muller, education was, 
upon the whole, a subject of greater impoiliUKC ».in 

And one of Uic ucutest minds of the present (li \ , •lohii 


* On the State of Eduvation m Hvlhind. Jiy f 

pfeliiuiiini'y obborvatioiis, by Leonanl Hci'iifi, L.fc<j . •»- 

Worhuis, Vol. II., Fiork HI., Cbapler I. 
t l^olitics, Book L 


riaiidafed, with 
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Stuart asks — Is it not almost a self-evident axiom, tliat 

the State should require and compel the edncjition, up toaeertaiu 
standard, of every human beinj^ who is born its citizen 

'fherc are three ways inwhicli the State ean promote the educa- 
tion of its citizens. Firat, by the State establishing seliools of its 
own, and at the same time assisting the people to educate tliem- 
selves in private schools, by making money grants on certain 
conditions, but not making education compulsory. Secondly, hv 
simply re([uiriug a certain standard of education for every citizen, 
leaving the citizens to get education where and how they best 
can, the State; neither taking part in education nor makinjr 
pecuniary contributions towards its promotion. And, Ihirdly, by 
the State taking the whole of education into its own hands, and com- 
p(;lling every parent to send his children to its seliools. The first 
of th(;se modes, which obtains wilh certain local peculiarities and 
modifications in Holland, in France, in England, and in India, 
is usually called the voluntary system, and it is rightly so called, 
for the people arc left to educate themselves where tlicy choose, 
or not to edneate themselves, if it so please them. Tlie second 
system, of which 1 am not aware that it exists in any country, but 
wdiich is possible someday in England perhaps, I may call the sys- 
tem of voinntary cotnpnlsion : it is voluntary, because the people aro 
left to get education where and how th(;y please; it is compulsory, 
because the State requires for every citizen a certain standard of 
education. The third system, which obtains in most countries on 
the continent of Furojic, is the system of compulsion, pure and 
sinqde, or rather of double compulsion, since the State compels 
every citizen not only to get some education, but also to get it 
in the schools which the State has established. 

The question is, which of these three systems is best suited to 
Bengal? In answering this question, we must not think merely 
of the compaj’ativc merits of the systems themselves, but also of 
their adaptability to the people of Ecngal in relation to their 
environments, their modes of thought and feeling, and the 
peculiarities of their national character. Let us see how each of 
these systems suits Bengal. 

If there he any people in the world to whom education on the 
voluntary principle is more suited than to any other, it is the 
people of England. John Bull is the most imlependcnt being on 
earth. He thinks of nobody, cares for nobody, — oil his thoughts 
and cares being concentrated on No. I. Flitting his two hands 
in his breeches pockets, with his eyes directed towards the skir^^ 


* Oil Libti'fif, ('I'lapler V. 
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he whistles about, utterly regardless of all his surroundings, as 
though he were a veritable Alexander Selkirk, and inonareh 
of all he surveyed/^ Of Government he is extremely jealous, 
always taking it to be at the bottom of some mischief or other, 
and thinking it his duty to be invariably in her iMajcsty’s Oppo- 
sition. Of self-reliance he is the very personation. What thing 
is there which liis own brawny arm cannot achieve ? The word 
impossible” is not to be found in his dictionary. Like Tiord John 
llussell, as Sydney Smith would have it, he could put himself 
in command of the channel fleet in twenty-four hours. Among 
such a high-spirited and self-reliant pco[)le, education on the 
voluntary principle had the best possible chance. But what has 
bc(;u the result ? All those men who arc pra(;ticaUy engaged in 
the work of cducatioti in England, declare that the voluntary 
system has failed in educating the lower stnita of society, and 
will always fail. Let me (piote here the testimony of some of 
her Majcsty\s Inspectors of Schools in England on this point. 

The kcv. Mr. Grcam, Inspector for Essex and Suffolk, says 

It has been pressed on me that many of the children of agri- 
cultural labourers are kept from school, and consc([Ucntly brought 
up almost destitute of education, by the inability of their faflnu’s 
to resist the solicitations and tlireats of employers, who, ri'gard- 
Icss of the education of such children, urge their fathers to send 
them into the field instead of to school.” 

The Rev. Mr. Ihdlairs, Church School Inspector for Oxon and 
Bucks, says ; — iMy own convd(;tion is, that until some means 
are devised to secure regular attciidan<;e of the poor fioin 1* to 
11 years of age, a very large amount of exertion and money will 
b(^ wasted, and our jails, penitentiaries, and reformatories will 
show oiir shortcomings by the presence of a mass of inmates 


untrained and untaught.” 

The Rev. J. Byrne, Inspector for Glonccstorshire, says I be 
early age at which children leave school remains now, as cv(‘r, an 
insuperable obstacle to any progress in national education which 
shall neither disappoint our expectation, nor be, to a certain 
extent, illusory. Except in legislative intcrlerencc, 1 see no 
remedy for so deplorable a state ot things. i n + 

Tlic Kcv. W. VV. Howard, Inspector Ibr Devon and Dorset, 
after repeating the same tale, says: "Where lacc-rn.i ving am 
glovniR are rife, many girls never gn, to seln.ol at a I, “"d vc 
tlieir lives and pass away to a lierealter in a state o igno . 
wliicli is a disgrace to liutnanily. 1 l>avo no liope li.r imieli improve- 
ment ill tliis state of tilings, until we liaic legislative lueasuits 

''Inch will niiike education cumpid?ory. 
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To tlie above I pball only add the testimony of Mr. Henry 
Faweett, a man who will not certainly be suspected of truckling 
to Government, or of proposing any measure likely to abridge the 
liberties of the people. In a thoughtful article in Macmillan's 
Magazine for last October, after repeating the usual tale of non- 
attendance and irregular attendance of the children of the poor at 
school, he says : — “ In the presence of these facts, the conclusion 
seems irresistible that, if we really desire to see , our agricultural 
labourers educated, we must be prepared to support a measure which 
shall prohibit a child being taken away from school before he has 
acquired the first rudiments of knowledge. Any measure which is 
not based upon this compulsory principle will prove almost useless, 
so far as the rural districts are concerned. 

But this is not all. The compulsory system has been already 
adopted in England with reference to certain classes of the 
population. Poor law guardians have power to send the 
children of persons receiving out-door relief to school, and to pay 
for the teaching as part of the relief. Magistrates have power to 
send juvenile offenders to reformatory schools. The Factory Act 
of 1844 compels children of a certain age employed in mills and 
factories to go to school. The same Act has been since applied 
to children in lace factories ; to manufactories of earthenware, 
lucifer-matches, percussion caps, and cartridges ; to employment in 
paper-staining and fustian-cutting; to manufacture of iron, brass, 
copper, tin, glass, tobacco; to letter-press printing and book-bind- 
ing ; and, in short, to every manufacturing process, wherein fifty or 
more persons are employed in any premises constituting one trade 
establishment.^^ And, finally, the Workshop Regulation Act of 
1867 ” requires, in respect to every child employed in a workshop, 
or any kind of handicraft, that he shall attend school for at leiist 
ten hours during every week, during the whole time of which ho 
is so employed.'^ 

These testimonies and facts are sufficient to show that educa- 
tion oil the voluntary principle has failed, at least so far as the lower 
classes are concerned, in the countiy in which it was more likely 
to succeed than perhaps in any other country in the world. Such 
being the case in England, what shall we say of Bengal ? Is 
education on the voluntary principle, combined with the assistance 
of the State, likely to succeed here ? There can be no doubt that 
it will succeed to a certain extent — as it is succeeding now among 
the higher and middle classes in England. But the question is, 
will it succeed among the mass of the people ? 1 should be the 

last per.HOu in the world to say anything disparaging of my 
coiuitrymcn. 1 believe that my countrymen huYjB, many vii'tues, 
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but self- reliance is certainly not the most conspicuous of them* 
The Bengali is a staunch believer in the doctrine of mediation, 
expecting every blessing from either the gods of Indra^s heaven, 
or the earthly gods of Go veniment- house. Deeply religious in 
his character, he would devoutly kneel in the puddle and 
pray to Brahma for help, and would continue to do so till the 
end of the chapter, but would never dream of putting his 
shoulders to the wheel, firmly believing in the maxim that 

Heaven helps those that do not help themselves/^ For sclf-^ 
action he has no great taste, his maxim being, ** Don't do any- 
thing, if you can at all get it done by another." Amongst such 
a people — probably the least self-helpful in the world— education 
on the voluntary principle has little chance. And even if the 
Government were to cover the country with primary schools at its 
own expense, there can be no doubt that the mass of the people 
would stay away from them unless compelled to attend by an 
Act of the legislature. 

It is almost needless to remark that a people who arc not able 
to educate themselves with the assistauee of the State can much 
less educate tlumselves without that assistance. The second 
system, therefore, the system to which I have given the name of 
the voluntary-compulsory system, and under which the State 
merely enforces education without providing it, is much less 
suited to Bengal than the voluntary system. In a country 
like Bengal, — indeed, in most countries in the world — for the 
State to enforce educatiou without providing it, would be like 
Pharaoh ordering the Israelites to make bricks without furnishing 
them with straw. Such an order would read thus We will 
not give you educatiou j go ye, get you education where ye can 
find it ; yet we insist on your getting some education." 

We have, therefore, no other alternative than to have recourse 
to the svstera of compulsory education, and to request the 
Government to establish schools throughout the country, and to 
compel every parent to send his male children to them for instruc- 
tion. I say male children, for, unfortunately, so dense is the 
ignorance of the people, that an order compelling every girl to 
be educated would meet with the most violent opposition. 
But it is some consolation to remember that, when all the boys 
of the country are educated, the education of the girls will not 

be long delayed. . , . ix 

We are aware that certain objections arc generally brought 
against compulsory education; and we are far from thinking that 
the system is without its drawbacks. For ourselves, we should 
be best pleased if the people of Bengal could educate them- 
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selves on the voluntary i)rinoij)lc; but where this is impos- 
sible — and we have shown that it is impossible in this country —it 
is clearly better that Government should undertake it than that 
the people should grovel in ignorauec. The usual objections 
against eomjmlsory education, however, are hardly applicable to 
its introduction into Bengal. 

The chief objection against compulsory education is that it 
annihilates spontaneous action and private effort. An able write?’, 
in a recent number of the Westmihster Bcvieiv, thus puts it : — 
Authoritative dii-cction suppresses the delightsome action of 
the faculties whi(‘h arc necessary to numtal g?*owth ; su])prcssioii 
of spontaneous action is followed by a dc'cline of energy, whilst 
reliance on the State is substituted for the vigour ()f persomd 
interest. State interference with industry prevents action, which 
is necessary to happiness ; and there is evil in all Goveriunent 
arrangements for doing what could be done by spontaneous 
action and association. AVhcrc Government goes beyond protec- 
tion, as in France, obstacles beset every ])ath of private action ; 
and if force be employed against the will of men, its necessity 
increases wdth its usc.^' 

However plausible all this may be in theory, it is found 
difierent in pi'actice. We do uot find any decline in tlic national 
energy of either the pco[)le of the Ifnited States of America, or 
the Swiss, amongst both of which nations there obtains State 
education. But it may be said that those arc republican couutri(\s, 
and that there Government is but another name for the 
people. Well, let us go to Prussia. There, at any rate, there is 
monarchy, and a monarchy ruling with a high hand. Has the 
compulsory system of education checdvcd mental growth in 
Prussia? On the contrary, is uot Prussia emphatically the land of 
genius, of philosophy, of ripe scholarship, and of the highest 
culture? Has there been a decline in the national energy of tlie 
Prussians? Let the late Seven Weeks' War and the bloody plain 
of Sadowa answ^er the question. 

In Bengal, authoritative direction" cannot check spontaneous 
action, and that for the best of rcasmis— there is none to check. 
But, it may be asked, — Is not that tlic very reason why Govern- 
ment interference should be deprecated ? If the people of Bengal 
are so little self-reliant as they are represented to be, why make 
them worse by introducing amongst them a system of ‘^authori- 
tative direction?" Why not train them gi’adually to self-reliance 
and self-action ? To this it may be replied that, if we were to 
wait for the educatiou of the people till the Bengalis were tutored 
into self-reliaucc, we fear we should have to wait till- Doomsday. 
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We aliould, in such a case, be in the position of that shrewd 
man of old spoken of by the Greek satirist, who, when obstructed 
in the course of his journeys by a broad stream of water, sat down 
on its banks, deliberately waiting for the time when, all the waters 
having flowed down and exhausted themselves, opportunity would be 
aftbrded him to ford the river dry-shod. Jlut in the next place, how 
self-reliance is to be got by waiting, does not appear. Will it drop 
from the clouds ? Self-reliance is tlic cfli'ct chiefly of mental 
energy, which is but another name for int(*lligence, and intelli- 
gence is produced by education. In order, therefore, to make the 
people of Bengal self-reliant, they must be educated, and as they 
cannot educate themselves, the State must do the work for them. 

The only other objection to the introduction into Bengal of a 
compulsory system of education which I shall notice is, that such 
a measure would raise a loud outcry among the agricmltural 
population, inasmuch as they would be deprived of the services of 
those boys who, instead of tending cows in the field, would 
be compelled to go to school. This is a real difticulty, but it is 
not insuperable. To remove this difficulty, I would introduce the 
half-time system of England. Almost the only service which in 
this country a pcasant^s boy of from 7 to 12 years of age can 
render, is to take care of cows when graaing. Now, suppose 
there are in a village 20 boys of this description ; any one that 
knows the nature of the service, also knows that 10 boys could 
easily do the work of 20. Instead of com|)clling these 20 boys to 
go to school every day in the week, I would make them go only 
three days in the week, so that when the first 10 were at 
school, the second 10 would be with the cows in the field. I 
would also allow peasants^ boys to stay away from school for 
some days during the sowing season, during harvest, and other 
times when husbandmen arc busy, in order that their fathers 
might not be deprived of the little services which they might do 
them. In this way, by consulting the convenience and the feelings 
of the peasantry, I do not think it would be impossible to recon- 
cilc them to the idea of sending their male children to school. 

With regard to the provision to be made by Government for 
national vernacular education — and it is only of vernacular educa- 
tion that I speak in this paper— I have given my views on the 
subject in a pamphlet just published,* and it is not necessary 
here to enter into details. For a system of thorough national primary 
education, Bengal requires 4?0,000 primary schools, 80 normal 


* Primary Ednnation in Bengal, A lecture delivered at the Bethime Society on 
10th December, 1868. 
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schools, 80 industrial or high schools, the cost of all of which 
may be estimated at sixty lakhs of rupees, which sum may 
be raised from a tax on salt, from a two per cent, cess on laud, from 
contributions by the State, and from schooling fees at the rate of 
one anna a month for each boy— the very poor receiving education 
gratuitously. When arrangements are made for setting up this 
educational machinery, the Government should issue an order 
compelling every parent in the country to keep his male child- 
ren at school from six to twelve years of age, any parent 
who fails to comply with the order being fined after the first and 
second admonition. It would be a happy day for Bengal when 
such a system of education should be adopted by the State. 

The following interesting discussion ensued : — 

Tho Hev. J. Long thought that the Avriter had not made sufTioiont 
allowance for tho voluntary efforts that were being made in the cause of educa- 
tion. It had been estimated hy Mr. Adam that there were in his time 80,000 
primary schools throughout Bengal. Probably this was an exaggeration, hut 
there might ho 40,000. He .admitted that they did not impart sound 
knowledge. The gurumahashai/ ia\iglit mental arithmetic and writing perhaps 
better than any other teacluT, hut the course of instruction was not carried far 
enough. These scliools were part of the old municipal system of India and 
Central Asia, under which every village had its schoolmaster as well as 
its carpenter. Ho thought that tho voluntary system would ho sufliciently 
etfective if more funds were made available for its extension. There were 
other ways besides in Avhich the Government migld promote education. In 
Sweden no man could he married unless he could read ami write, and in this 
country he thought it was desirable that the most menial appointments under 
Government sliould carry with them certain qualifications. 

Ba.hu Koonjehlal Banekjkr stated that although there was no law 
on the subject, there Avas an order of so old a date as of Lord Ilardinge's linns 
that in making selection for siieli ap])ointnuMits preference should he given to 
men who could read and Avrite, and ho helioA'od the order was generfilly carried 
out._ He thought tliat compulsory odneation had boon advocated by the writer 
in ignorance of tho customs and feelings of the country. Ho instanced tho 
case of a Spanish gentleman in Moorshedahad avIio tried to educate the childr(*u 
of his silk-spinncrs, and opened a school for the purpose ; hut thougli it was 
attended at first by 200 or 300 hoys, it Avas soon deserted when it Avas found 
that they Averc not paid for attending school as they AAU're far spinning silk. 
He himself liad lately olfered to edueato 12 boys of his ryots at his own ex])(‘Mse, 
hut ill a Avholo week two only bad come forward. He thought there Avas no 
analogy between this country and Europe, hecauso the circumstances of 
European countri(‘s Avero so different from those existing in Indi.a. 

Babu SnAMACTiURN SiRCAR coucuiTcd Avith Mr. Long in thinking that 
the patshala system was quite sulfieient for the wants of the country. He giive 
a description of the course of study pursued in those schools ; spelling appijared 
to bo the chief defect. Now the boys commenced with reading, and the little 
education tliey got, though very useless to them, made them very proud and 
discontented. They uoav despised their old occupations and surroundings. The 
fisherman s son Avould no longer catch fish, hut Avants to get a clerkship. He 
thought there was a great amount of good in the system of caste occupations, 
which Avas generally overlooked. 
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Mb. Moteelal Mittra thought the system pursued in the patshalas was 
wholly erroneous, so far as there was no training lor the mental laculties. The 
English system was the only system which properly trained the mind and 
intellect. 

Dr. CHUCKERBUtTY regretted that any political questions should be in- 
troduced tor discussion at the meetings ot* the Social Science Association, lor ho 
thought it was foreign to their rules. The paper on Compulsory Education iu 
Bengal necessarily raised such a question ; and he could not therefore help making 
some remarks upon it. He did not think that compulsory education, such as was 
advocated by the author, was at all suitc<l to the circumstances of this country. 
Ho could bear personal testimony to the suhhtantial character of the I'dueation 
given in the old patahahis more than thirty years ago. He himself was 
taught in them as a ehild, and he recalled with satisfaction the hard and 
practical training ho then received. As had been very justly explained hy his 
iviend Babu Sluiina Cliurn Sircar, the education given in the patshalas, 
although limited, was, so far as it went, sound and practical ; and whatever tho 
hoys were taught, was taught with a thoroughness seldom surpas.sed in any 
eountry. That education wjcs held snfKeient for all tho ordinary business of 
keeping accounts, preparing documents, carrying on correspondence, engaging 
in debating matche.s, and the management of ])roperty and lawsuits. It formed 
also a very good groundwork for further progress in knowledge, and it 
frequently happened that tho.so who had had the beiietitof such a training and 
afterwards learnt English, were preci.sely the boys wlio distinguished themselves 
a.s able men. According to the present metliod, when eilueation commences 
at once with the English school, tho old palshala training is almost unknown, 
and although a boy may bo well up in geograpliy, history, grunimar, and 
arithmetic, iu matters of biusiness ho is entirely at sea. He could not allow, 
therefore, that i\\Q palshala .system was to he coiideuiiied. The patshalas had 
their own uses, and were tho indigenous and popular schools of the country in 
which all who had a desire to learn were taught. Tliey were literally the 
schools of the people, and were supported by voluntary contributions. English 
education, too, had nuide great pr(>gress without any compulsion. Jicsides 
(jovernment schools, a very large number of sclu)ols were now maintained by 
private charity ; and in many cases schooling fe<-s were paid with checrfulnesH. 
He did not regret the desertion of hereditary trades, for in thatwiiy alone could 
the system of casto b(! rooted out, which luul been the great barrier to progress. 
The philanthroi)y which supported these schools and the patshalas would bo 
eifeelually destroyed by iiitrodueing any system of compulsory State eduealion, 
and there woulcl be then no longer any European or naliye gentlemen who 
would employ tlieir superlluous wealth in promoting the ditfusion of knowledge. 
Tims far for comnulsory education, irrc.spective of means : now In; would beg 
them to direct their attention to the means of carrying out the scheme sug- 
<^ested by the writer. Tlie author said that the cost of it in licngal alono 
would be more than 60 lakhs a year. Where was the money to come from ? Ho 
recommended among other things an increase of the .salt tax. Now, the salt tax 
was an imperial tax, and pressed equally upon the rich and the poor. Would 
such a tax increase tho popularity of education P Not a bit of it; the poor 
man deprived on the one hand of the labour of his children in tending his 
oxen and on the otlier compelled to pay more for his salt, would curse educa- 
tion *and strive by every means to evade its provisions. Tho universal discon- 
tent'aud exeevation might prove too much, and, in-stoad ol' furthering put back 
education alto^'ether for an indefinite time. Then the compulsion would be most 
distasteful to the people. No one liked to have a thing thrust down his throat 
a<-ainst his will, aud so if education were made compulsory no one would care to 
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get it. The destruction of self-reliance, private philanthropy, and love of 
knowledge were, therefore, his three first objections to compulsory education. 
And he might hero observe that he wholly differed from the author of the paper 
about the character of John Bull. Instead of always thinking of himself first, 
as the author would have them believe, John Bull was the most liberal 
man in the world, and thought more of how to make other people happy and 
to send out missions to foreign and distant countries than any other race of 
people on the face of the whole world. It followed hence, that there was always 
an abundance, of private charity for the benefit of the poor in England and 
other lands, so far as John Bull could provide it. 

Babu Moiiendrolal Shome was in favour of a system of compulsory 
education. It was a trite saying that prevention is better than cure, and if 
if it was true that education makes gootl citizens and diminishes crime, it was 
undoubtedly the duty of the (loveinment to promote it, even by compulsory 
measures, if necessary. If the Government might make laws for the punish- 
ment of crime, it was no extravagance to expect that it sliould make laws for 
its prevention. He denied that a system of compulsory education would be 
regarded by the people in an unfavourable light. Education w.as fully and 
properly appreciated in Bengal, and, as Mr. Long had pointed out, provision 
bad always been made for it from the most ancient times. It was a mistake 
to suppose that the idea of educating all the people of a village was now novel ; 
such a system, if introduced in the proper way, would bo welcomed and appre- 
ciated all over the country. Even now the gunmahashay holds among his 
pupils the children of every cla-ss ; but ho (the s^waker) had not a high opinion 
of the insiruciion which he imparted. It was not systematic, and was very 
easily fprgotten. 

Babu Chundeb Nath Bose agreed with Dr. Chnekerhutty and Babu 
Shamachurn Sircar in their appreciation of the nature of the instniction derived 
from the gurumahashay. lie thought that there was not much force in the 
remai*k of tlio Iasi sjHjaker that it was easily forgotten, hecauso all knowledge, 
whether acquired in the patslialas or elsewhere, was liable to be forgotten if 
disused for any long period. As to ibo opinion expressed by Babu Koonjeelal 
l^neijee, that compulsory education would bo distasteful to the people on 
the score of the expense, it did not seem to possess any great weight. It was 
not proposed under a compulsory system to take from the poorer classes more 
than one anna per mensem for each pupil, and now-a-days no gurumahashay 
took less than that from the poorest village lad. If then it was believed, as 
it undoubtedly was, that the patshala system was popular, it could not be 
said that, on the ground of its comparjitivo expensivencss, a compulsory 
system would be less so. There was, however, one point of view in which he 
thought unfavourably of a compulsory system, but ho would not anticipate 
on this occasion the remarks which he had expressed in his paper on the Social 
and Economical Condition of Bengal. 

Mr. Woodrow observed that it was very frequently stated that a system 
of compulsory education existed in the United States, in France, and elsewhere. 
He had been at the trouble of reading the reports on the subject for those 
countries, and ho found that the law was practically a dead letter, and that in 
point of fact there was little or no compulsion in the matter at all. This was 
certainly the case in America ; the people were undoubtedly very zealous in the 
promotion of education, and the Government made large grants annually for the 
purpose; but that was all. The people were left to educate themselves or 
not, as they liked, and the penalties were not enforced. The same was the case 
in Prance, and to some extent in Germany also. He did not believe, therefore, 
that a compulsory system was required, or would be more practicable in this 
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country. He tlion<;ljt tlie present system of villnge schools should be extended. 
There were now 130,000 oliildren at school in Benj'ah but that was hut as a 
mere drop in the ocean compared with the population of these provinces. 

Mb. Atkinson agreed in tlie opinion that the extension of the patshala 
system would sufficiently provide for the present educational requirements of 
the country. Improved ‘patshahts might, under the arrangements now in 
operation, be spread over the country at a very r.apid rate, provided only the 
requisite funds were available and they would be largely attended by the vil- 
lage population. lie did not object to the principle of compulsory educ.ition, 
and it might hereafter he found possible and desirable to pass a compulsory 
enactment for Bengal, but the time had not yet come for the introduction of 
such a measure. 
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3. The Calcutta B.aggeA School, By J. B. Knight, Esq, 

[Read oa iho 19th January, 1869.] 

How are the masses to be educated, is a problem the solution of 
which possesses deep interest both for Eng*laud and India. In 
both countries there is a lar^c class who are not touched by the 
ordinary systems of education. In the agricultural districts of 
the mother country, the small earnin<,^s of the parent leave nothings 
to spare for education, while, even if instruction is offered free of 
charg’e, the child can take but small advantage of it when, from 
his earliest years, his labour is required to add something, however 
small, to the common stock. In the large towns the case is 
somewhat different. Here the mechanic and artizan class predo- 
minate. Wages arc higher, and a larger proportion are in a posi- 
tion to avail themselves of the advantages of education. But 
there is also found an element of vice — hidden vice — grovelling in 
dark courts and alleys, shunning the light of day, rich in the usual 
concomitants of rags, lilth, and misery, which ordinary educational 
appliances are powerless to reach. Years ago pliilanthropists 
enquired what could be done for these children of vice and wretched- 
i^ess — outcasts from society ; and the result of the enquiry was the 
institution of ragged schools. In India the same classes exist 
under somewhat altered conditions. The agricultural classes are 
no doubt, relatively speaking*, poorer ; but their life is not one of 
incessant toil from morn till eve. The same obstacles, therefore, 
which stand in the way of the child of the English labourer, do 
not exist in this country. The ryots of Bengal are in a position to 
avail themselves of any education which may be offered to thorn. 
But the position of the dwellers in large towns is widely different. 
Huddled together in filthy lanes and busteesy shut out from all pleasant 
external inlluenccs, despised by their more fortunate fellow- 
countrymen, ignorant of everything save vice, exist thousands of 
the poorest of the poor, for whose elevation scarcely an effort has 
been made. There are, it is true, certain native free schools, 
supported with praise-worthy liberality, but these are chiefly confined 
to Hindus, and are not designed exclusively for the lowest classes. I 
know it is a moot point whether the great ends of education are 
best promoted by beginning at the lowest grades, but unquestionably 
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those classes should not be wholly neglected. On this subject I 
may be permitted to quote the words of our respected President, 
expressing, as they do, so clearly what are my own views, as well 
as tlie objects for which the Calcutta Ragged School was established. 
At the examination of St. Chrysostom’s School, Mr. Phear is re- 
ported to have made the following remarks : — • 

Government was hound to provide education for all classes alike, but lie 
maintained that, if means failed for a compleie system, they should rather 
direct their efforts at the lower stratum than the upper. The result dependent 
upon the enlightenment of the most igimrant wtTc of the highest moment 
to society, while the liigher classes might be trusted to lake care of themselves, 
and would be undoubtedly stimulated to do so by the advance of those below 
them. 

During Miss Carpenter’s stay in Calcutta, she was struck with 
what she saw and heard of the destitution and ignorance which 
existed, and resolved to initiate a scheme for the enlightenment 
of the poorest and most ignorant; and it is the detail and results 
of that scheme, so far as it has gone, that it is the object of this 
paper to communicate. 

The Calcutta Ragged School has now been in cxistonco two 
years. For the greater part of the time it has been supj)orted 
by voluntary contributions, with the aid of a (rovernment grant 
of Rs. 20 per mensem. The numher of pu])ils who have attended 
the school since its commencement is about 150, of whom 110 
still remain on the rolls. The average daily attendance has 
latterly been about 80 The boys are taught reading and 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and object lessons, together with 
knitting and rough needlework, for which a ilurzce is regularly 
employed. A separate school lias also been established, in which 
English is taught to a certain number of boys who, by diligence 
and good behaviour, have merit(‘d the privilege. 

Of course, much of the value of the experiment (as such) 
depends upon the class of hoys who compose the school. It 
is designed especially for .a class whose means of suhsistenee 
are so "’limited, that even the smallest sum demanded for the 
schooling at the lowest palshala could be spared only by 
the sacrifice of some ot the necessaries of life. And the design has 
been rigorously kept in view. To this end, a register is kept, in 
which JU'e noted (1) the names of the boys; (2). their eastc ; 
(3) names of parents or guardians ; (4) their employment ; (5) their 
monthly earnings. So far as can be ascertained, these returns are 
to he relied on, "and they show pretty conclusively that the hoys are 
what they profess to be— too poor to pay for their own education. 
Personal inspection of the school confirms this conclusion. The 
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boys are mostly of a low type, coarse in. feature, roiijjh in voice 
and manners, veritable street Arabs. Indeed, many of them have 
been brought out of the streets in a state of total ignorance. 
Still, they are sharp and quick enough in learning, and many of 
them have made very creditable progress. True, it is but a 
^Mittle learning,” comparatively speaking, that they can carry 
away with them; but this little, fiir from being '‘a dangerous 
thing,” is calculated to fit them the better to fill whatever situation 
they may be placed in. I cannot but think that even our most 
menial servants would be the bettor for the power of spending some 
of their hours of idleness in self-improvement. The gates of 
knowledge once opened, on us will devolve the respousibility of 
caring for their future progress. 

One of the chief objections raised against schools for the educa- 
tion of the destitute classes is the belief entertained by many that 
in thus educating them we are unfitting them for their position 
in life. We might fairly ask by what right we would compel 
any one class of men to perform the lowest offices; but this would 
lead us too far. But we have evidence to show that so far no such 
result has attended the experiment in the case of the school imme- 
diately under notice. We have a list of the greater number of 
pupils who have left the Bagged School since its establishment, 
by which it appeal's that the occupations they have entered on 
are no higher in grade than those followed by their parents or 
guardians. Two years is but a short time — scarcely long enough 
to serve as a test, since it does not afford sufficient education to 
raise the learner in the social scale ; but, on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that but few of the class taught at this 
school will be able to devote a sufficient number of years to qualify 
themselves for employment in higher grades. 

The experiment, so far as it has gone, may fairly be assumed 
to bo successful ; whether it shall be extended, or even continued 
on its present very limited scale, must depend upon the support 
which may be accorded by those who regard the scheme with 
approval. 

Be. Chxjckebbutty stated that he had been originally connected with 
the Calcutta flagged School, and he thought there could be no doubt that 
it was conferi ing a great benefit on the abject population in its vicinity. He 
maintained that these children had claims upon the community, and it was 
criminal to leave them without instruction of any kind. 

The Peesident (Mr. Justice Phear) remarked that he had also had 
some connection with the school at the time of its establisliment, and 
tliough that connection had since been severed, it was not because he 
did not think that the school was doing good work, hut because he thought 
the Committee had somewhat departed from the original project. The school 
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was original!}" founded with a view to reclaim what Mi*. Knight liad called 
the “Street Arabs” of Calcutta, to whom it was intended to impart an 
elementary education in the vernacxilar. An English deparlment had, however, 
since been added, and English was taught, if not uiuler the same roof, 
at any rate in the same compound. An attraction had thus been held out 
to a class of boys altogether different from those for wluun the school 
was intended, and he (the President) thought that sueli boys could not, 
under the present system, bo entirely kept away, lie h.id at first been led 
to support the school with the view of securing tlie fair trial of an experiment 
of a very special and interesting nature. He thought the introduction of the 
English class, however good it might be in itself, had niali-rially changed the 
conditions of the experiment. The school had thereby become ])racfleally 
undistinguishablo from many other scliools in Cah'utt.i snp))orted hy private 
charity ; and in that character no longer possessed the same claim to his per- 
sonal support as it originally ])osse.ssed. He was not aware whether the 
English class was still kept up, but he should be glad to hear that the institu- 
tion had reverted to its original character. 

Mb. Atkinson enquired whether English wa.s si ill taught in the school. 
He doubted the propriety of a grant from the State, if the school had 
assumed the character which had been attributed to it. 

Mb. Knight replied that ho had not visited the school since his return 
from England, but he believed that the Engli.sh dej)arlinent still existed. 
He giaintaiiied that no departure had ta.ken placi* from th(‘ original principles 
on which the school was e.stal)li8hcd. Tho.so principles were to give gratuitous 
education to the very lowest class, and ho did not think the children should 
be debarred from acquiring a little knowledge of English, il they could. 
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Zint of pupils who liaee left the Calculi a Sapped School and 
entered on Imsiness life. 



' 

Names of PuriLs. 

Ago. 

When en- 
tered the 
8«.houl. 

When left 

Present posi* 
tion. 

Father's posi- 
tion. 

1 

UuBHeiti AH 

13 

1867 

January. 

1868 

•luno. 

Dullery. 

Dullery, 

2 

Kherter Mohnn Dass 

13 


AugUMt. 

Compositor. 

Goldslllltb. 

3 

Muhammad Hazil ... 

10 


February. 

DiiHery. 

Peon. 

4 

Dinod Bebary Dans ... 

11 

,, 

April. 

Carpenter. 

Carpenter. 

6 

BudiiNathDasa ... 

11 


Nov. 

Painter. 

Guilder. 

3 

Tincoury 

14 


May. 

Duf'tery. 


7 

Gopal Dass 

7 

>* 

Painter. 


8 

l.i 


Dee. 

Tailor. 

Tailor. 

0 

Hanoo 

13 


8ept. 

Tailor. 

1« 

Dwarka Nath Uoy . 

14 


May. 

Servant. 


J1 

NuHur Dass 

11 


August. 

Servant. 


12 

Qolzar 

9 


Sept. 

Tailor. 


13 

Hurrydaaa Dey 

16 

,, 

Carpenter. 


n 

Khibbou 

10 

February. 

March. 

Tailor. 

... 

13 

Behory Ncogeo 

13 


Dee. 

!''<!•< 

Du''tnl>utor. 


lr( 

Hehnry 

].'> 

„ 

\ngint. 

Painter, 


17 

ltoj<*I»o<) ... 1 

14 


.-ept. 

Sen mil. 


is 

Auditor Dass .. { 

1-5 1 

Miiicli. 

.Nov. 

De.dcr in C'liinu 

1 Ciiri'ioiter. 

I Tailor. 

13 

Piinclikoreo . | 

17 1 

1 

‘ .Mai. 

M’ares. 

Diil’lery. 

20 

31 

Kedaruuth Mittor ... 

10 , 

*, 

Nov. 

Servant. 

Itikmau. 

Ohooba 

11 


April. 

1 Duftery, 


23 

Nanua 

14 

u 

1800 1 
January. 

Dullory. 


23 

Gopaul Ch. Coomnr 

10 

April. 

July. 

Tinman. 

Blacksmith. 

24 

Khattennohuii Jala... 

13 

»> 

Sept. 

Fisherman. 


23 

Babboo 

13 


March. 

Tailor. 

... 

26 

Opeoder Ch. Dass ... 
NawabJaii 

10 

II 

Nov, 

Servant. 


27 

15 

II 

Dee. 

Dullery, 

Tailor. 

28 

Ahmad Gholam 

15 

May. 

October, 

Duftery, 

26 

Bhoobun 

10 

August. 

Tailor. 

Ferryman. 

30 

Modoosoodun Dutt... 

11 

„ 

Sept. 

Servant. 

31 

Aptaf 

Ramkristo Dass 

13 

June. 

July. 

Tailor. 

Guilder. 

32 

12 


Sept. 

Servant. 

33 

Kooojoelall Dass 

9 

August. 


Tinman. 

Sircar. 

34 

Amritlall Dutt 

13 

Oct. 

Compositor, 

36 

Kureem 

15 

,, 

March, 

Duftery. 

Tailor. 

30 

Aughore Chandal . . 

14 

II 

February. 

Brushuian. 

... 

37 

Meguand Paul 

14 


Dec. 

Servant, 

... 

30 

UusBoin AH 

12 

1 

October. 

Nov. 

Tailor. 
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1. The Social Condition of the Muhammadans of Bengal j and the 
Remedies, By Rev. J. Long. 

ou the 2l8t Jaiuinry, 1869.] 

Teiree "roat waves have swept over this country, which have 
left a deep impression ou the people’s nianiuTs ami social comlitiou : 
first, the Brahminicalj which identified itself with caste and the degra- 
dation of the lower onlers; then the Buddhist, which proclaimed the 
great doctrine of social ecpiality, and the rights of the masses to know- 
ledge ; the next, the Muhammadan, which has let‘t its mark in the 
feudal system of the land tenure, the langEiages of the country, and 
the immuring of women. The la.st, the AiEglo-Saxon, is, we trust, 
d('stined to proclaim the gn’cat pnneiplo of the social elevation of the 
people, and no monopoly of knowledge to a favoured few. 

Our subject treats of the retlcx action of the third wave in the 
social condition of the Muhammadans of Bengal; but the limit 
assigned to this paper, and the iixtensivc bearings of the fjueslion, 
restricit us mainly to the issues : for as to the facts, it is evident that 
all over Bengal the Musalmans are gradually deteriorating. 

The finger of decay appears on all relating to Muhammadanism in 
India, whether we look at their crumbling palaces or debased social 
condition; their nobilit yare vanishing like the old French noUessc, 
while the descendants of the once mighty ridei’s of the land eko 
out a miserable pittam^e, living in the light ot other <lays. 

This is not a subject for the mere sentimentalist or the 
investigations of the aidhpiary ; it involves considerations conncc'tcd 
with the peace and social progress ol' the country, as decay leads to 
desperation, and those that have nothing to lose arc ripe for any 
revolutionary scheme. AVhen the sons of kings bceoEue beggars-- 
as I have seen at Janpnr— we can understand what the state of 
feeling is, keeping alive the fire of envy and hatred. Lol us not 
despi&t‘ the Musaimans because they are low and poor; for the bis- 
tory of India shows us a Shakya Mum heading the lower orders in 
a successful erusade again.st the Brahmins, and^ a (lovindh hjiining 
the Sikhs, chielly of tlie lower castes; one of the leaders of the 
Khalsu troops was a barber, another was a beaiei. 
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hmon^ the difficult problems of the day in rehition to India, 
there is none pressint^ with more wcif^ht on reilectiiif^ minds than 
this very question of the social condition of IMusalmans in India, 
and especially of Bcnjyal. It is a painful truth that they are 
sinkinj^ in the social scale, and that the new rule adopted of requir- 
ing a knowled«*e of En<»'lish from all candidates for olfiees ot any 
importance, is plunj^in*^ them still lower. Hence, in few Government 
offices in Ben<^al are there any respectable Muhammadan officials, 
but plenty of duftries and peons. 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen— 

Fallen from its high estate. 

What are the causes of this state is evident : the Musalinans 
have lost the employments they held as eoiupierors, and arc beinj^ 
superseded by Hindus with the now conquerors of the empire; 
they maintain a style of luxury and living quite incompatible with 
their moans; profii'jacy and depravity exercise a baneful elleot. 
Adalut Khan, Munshi of Fort William Colloi^e, rolbrs in his 
Lecture on Sadi to this : “ The love of luxury has ruined us, and 
made u« unfit to assume the name of a nation, — this has numbed 
the quickness of our reasoninj^ faculty, — this has degraded us 
to such a pitch that in education, skill, and bravery we are lar 
inferior to the other rising nations of the globe; and this — this 
only — has made our kings more puppets in the hands of their 
designing ministers, and lastly hurled them down from their scats 
of royalty.^^ 

Of the Muhammadans in relation to the English, it may be sai»l 
that though among them they are not of them, — the j\Iusalman 
stands alone; though he professes a religion in its main features 
based on Christianity ; though in his love for history and actualities, 
he has more affinity with the European than the Hindu; though his 
history is connected witli European history, in the annals of Spain, 
the Crusades, of Austria, and Turkey. And yet of the social 
condition of the Muhammadan little is known or even eared for : 
how can it be ? Though the Muhammadans are probably 8(),U00,()()() 
in India, yet how little is attention in Fngland drawn to their 
feelings or opinions. At the period of the Indian mutiny there 
was a painful consciousness of the exislence of Muhammadans in 
India; but since that event the knowledge seems to have evapo- 
rated, and we seem to be ignoring, with respect to the Musalmans, 
that sound maxim of Tod in his llajasthan^' — that no European 
can be an acceptable or useful functionary amongst the Hindus 
who is not familiar with their language, manners, and institutions, 
and disposed to mix with them upon eipuil and social terms.^^ 
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Yet tlioii^h the Moslems have fallen from their palmy state,— no 
longer the rulers of the land, and the leaders of India , — yat are 
they not unworthy of our sympathy; we must regard them as 
a mighty ruin, as the debris left hy a vast and overwhelming 
torrent. We cannot forgot the noble reign of the mighty Akbar, 
a monarch ahead of almost all the Euro})eaii monarchs of his 
day. Though ignorant of them, we must not ignore them, — they 
are too numerous for that, as Sir Riehard Temple stated at a late 
meeting of our Society : “ In most parts of India, the ^luhammadan 
ra(!es still possessed vitality ; the lower or<lers wore still military, 
while the upper distinguislied themselves in polities or literature. 
Wherever administrative capacity and energy were re([uired, there 
would Muhammadans bo found, now as even*. At Hyderabad, where 
he (the speaker) had spent the last few months, there were Muham- 
madan administrators and statesmen, one of whom, Sir Salar Jung, 
had a repute which might justly be a source of pride to his Muham- 
madan compatriots and eo-religionists.” And our President mad(3 
remarks in a similar strain : It. ought never to he forgotten that 

the Muhammadan population was lately predominant in this country, 
and the recollection of their former power in eoniu'ction with their 
present want of social im[>ortaneo was liable to engender feelings 
not of the most desirable nature. The subj(’ct was therelore of 
the highest political importance. Wh) had not long ago experi- 
oneed that the disalfection of the IMuhammadans may be a serious 
evil, and he thought, therefore, that no opportunities should be lost 
of conciliating them by a spirit of fairness and justiee.^^ ^ 

One great ditlieulty in dealing with this subject is that, to 
treat it ju’operly, it has to grapple with political (piestions, whicli 
are excluded from our debates ; bosid<‘s, the social elevation and edu<*a- 
tion of the ^lusalmaii is not a simple question for school rn listers or 
political economists ; it has much to do with the stability ot eivili/a- 
tion in India, with the eontentedness of a people, grounded on the 
giving them a due share in thoadministratioif ot their own country.* 
We know that the reversal of this policy by the Muhaminailans in the 
days of Aurungzebc so incensed the Hindus as to lead to that Ibr- 
midable Mahratta power which, in its struggle of desj)air, helped 
to overthrow the Mogul colossus. Let us not tread in their 
steps. 

• The followiii}? resoliidoii was sent .tugust lOtli, lHr,7. to the local (ioveni- 
nients of India The (jovonior-Goncrnl in Council is lully aloe to tlic uifjent 
political necessity for opciiiiis «p to nntives of ability and fbaracter a more 
important, digniUed, and lucrattve spbero of employment in the admiin&tration of 
Bi'iiisL India.” 
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Wliilc politics then are cxcliuled from our Sociciy, yet there is 
one subject wliich even the parent Society docs not exclude — peace 
and international relations. A socially degraded people cnmiot 
be a contented one; they may appear so, but it is only the tem- 
porary repose of the volcano — the lull indicative of the approacbian- 
iiurricane, 

A knowledj^e thatcoiild make the Muhammadans acquainted with 
the power, intelligence, and resources of the Kni^lish Government, 
would tend powerfully to tranquillise them. Wc saw the other 
side in the mutiny, when, ig^norant of all European knowledg’o, 
the mutineers thoug^ht En<:jland was a little island in the ocean, 
not far from Sau<^ur, and that exhausted of men she was sending 
women in petticoats kilts) to conceal her weakness. 

Of course, to some it appears a solut ion of the present policy to 
say, Keep down the Muhaininadiins by tlio sword, or as Alfred St . 
Glare says in Uncle Tom^^ of the American slaveys, “ Of course they 
must he kept down steadil}'^, consistently/^ AVeean only say that 
even if right, it would ho a sheer impossibility. You cannot repress 
*‘3(),()()0,()0() — a population ten times as numerous as that of Scotland, 
You cannot op[)ose the great law, that for (‘0 without enlighten- 
ment is the mother of rebellion. You cannot treat this immense 
immher, e([ual to the population of France, as Helots or Pariahs. 
One of the greatest writm’s of the day has said there is no sure 
foundation set on hlood."’^ 

The Musalmans of Bengal may he weak and without energy, 
but they are connected by descent, religion, and trade, and, above 
all, by a common mislorlune of being equally under the Kalir 
yoke, with the hardy races of other ])arts of India. The Allghans lor a 
long period held possession of Bengal. Any one that will look into the 
mysteries of the Bara Bazar will find there a powerful link — an 
impulse of common thought which vibrates throughout India : the 
Bara Bazar chain on one side extends to Hyderabad, on the other to 
Bokhara. In the imitiny they had frequently information of matters 
of importance even before the Government. Of late wo know the 
correspondence that has been carried on between Dacca and our 
north-west frontier by the Ferazis and Wahabis. 

We cannot now carry out the old policy of divide et impera. 
The rail and other causes are leading natives to see the value of 
combination, that union is strength, and that on certain ques- 
tions Hindus and Musalmans can combine. Even the Hindus feel 
that the Muhammadans settled in the country they conquered, 
spent their money there, intermarried with the natives, and 
admitted them to their privileges. 
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Hie Fernzis and nlinlds liavo, like tlio Irish, souo‘]it to extend 
tlieir iiiHueiice abroad tlirou”-]! want of homo s\ nipathv. As the Irish 
looked torintorviMition in their ease from Kranee, Austria, ami Spain, 
so the Wahabis fan the llame in (Vntral Asia and oiir Aflj»-han 
trontier. Ihc history ot the Kerazis and Waliahis clearly shows 
that Muhammadanism is not dead, hut sleepini**. 

The Wa.haliis sjuun^r |Vom that reiuarkahlo association r()unded 
in the deserts of Arabia a century ai^o ]»y Abdul Wahih,— a species 
of Moslem- Ihiritanism which has since’ spread alono- the? P(‘rsian 
(lulf to India, and oven to BenM*al.'^- In Hennal, like otiicr sects, 
they arc chiefly composed of the middle classes— of the sons of 
tailors, butchers, hide merchants, petty tradi'rs, shop-kee[)ers. and 
r\ots. Ulu're arc few ol the upp(‘r clashes lu'loni^iui^ to them, 
exeeptiii”* the lie<*’um of Bhopal and the iXawal) of Tonk. ^ 

Two 3 (‘ars a.i»'o, 1 sp(‘nt a week at the Nawal) of Miiivlu'dal'id’s 
])alaee. I Ion^»- before hail been deeply iulerestcii in the sad stati* of 
the social deo-radat ion of the ^Muhammadans ot Beni^al, and tluMviue- 
dies for amelioratin<»' it. I made many empiiries tlnui' on the siibjeet, 
and, at my re([U('st, the I)(‘wan of the Nazim summom'd a m('(‘tini'’ of 
the ^’cntry of iMurshedabad to talk over the (piestion with iik'. 
W(i had a, most inteiesting' meetin^i!;’, which lasted thrc'c' lii)urs,aud in 
which the <»entlemen made their remarks fully and freelv, as I 
wishi'd them to do. The conelusions I came to were, that tln're was 
an immense amount of bitterness and discontent exist ini,*' owin;^- to 
the want of a career for Muh.ammadans. Tlnur fall from political 
j)owerandthc Bno-lish (lovernimmt makino* a book cjnver ;i t(‘st 
for ofliee had h'ft numlicrs, poor and proud, without anv ri‘sourees, 
swellinof that torrent of discontent which rolls between Hyderabad, 
Lucknow, and Boklnira. 

ITey ailmitted the idleness and false luxury of many, but 
they complained seriously that the (Jovernmeut did not o-ive them 
credit for the time they were obliged to devote to Persian stiidii-s : 
the Bengalees had only two lanoMiao-es to study,— -they had three. 

What are the remedies for this unhappy state of things? 

I. The foremost step, we believe, must be a sincere attempt to 
remove that veil which hides the Ben»*al Moslem woi*ld from us. We 
have })ursued in this case what may be called an ostrich policy, in 
followiiij^ the well-known practice of that bird, whicli, when closely 
pursued, buries its head in the sand, fancy ino- that by hidin^^- the 
dan<^er it escapes from it. So in India men have shrunk from that 


* For an infcrosling accoujit of them, see “ nurlthanlf’s Tnivels,” nnd tlint most 
valuable work, Fulyrave’s “ Arabia. ” The expenses of Mr. Pulgru^e’s journey were 

defrayed by tbe Emperor Naiioleoii. 
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qnosiirtn — Wliat. will you do with flie Mnsnlmaris ? Tlioy arc 
J3(),(MJ(),0()() in India: they arc sinking to tlie level of a Pariah race, 
— possessing great physical energy, with minds intensely emhittereil 
by their position, and hoping that revolutions may bring them 
some relief. 

II. The collecting and communicating information through 
the agency of this Society, on all points relating to the social condi- 
tion of the Muhammadans, the following among others : — 

1. The numl)(‘rs and position of those Miisalmans of Pathan or 
Mogul (h'seent resident in Jlengal. 

2. The points of ditference between Muhammadans and Hindus 
in social life and morals. 

8. The niunher, education, emoluments, and influence of Mullahs 
and Kazis. 

4. The mutual influence of IVInsalmans and Hindus on each 
other. 

f). The inlcreoursc kept up between ^lusalmans in Bengal and 
in other parts of India. 

0. The numbers and social position of Arab seamen, Aflghan 
traders, and Moguls in Calcutta. 

7. The past and present social condition of tlie Musalmans in 
Dacca, Murshedab/id, Hooghly, Calcutta, Pandun, Purridpur. 

The Seir published last century, throws much light 

on the social condition of Murshedabad, and the state of the 
Muhammadans : it is a second Clarendon. 

Ihrklots has written well on the manners and customs of the 
IMusalmans, l)ut chiefly those of South India. 

The (?/' by Eastwick, are also valuable; his 

first ideas of Englishmen were that they were; a race who had no 
skin, but a thick inembrano covering tludr br)dies, which made 
them ajjpear white, and whose creed was that the Almighty had 
a wife and a son. The secrets of Haram life have beem unfolded 
by Mrs. Mir Jlase//ii, an ICnglish lady marric'd to a Muhammadan. 
8ir H. EllioVs IKorks are very valuable as to the past. 

We are greatly iii need of statistics in reference to the social 
condition of the Muhammadans in Bengal ; one fa(!t is patent — they 
have d(’generuted, are degenerating, and will sink to a still lower 
depth, unless steps arc taken to remedy what must be an evil attended 
with serious conse(pionces. Our social structure in India must not 
be built on a (piicksand. You must not turn numbers of the people 
through rank despair into those mysterious but mischievous beings, 
wandering fakirs; the mutiny records their influence, so did the days 
of Aurungzebe, when they amounted to 110,000 : ffens aier?ia in 
qua nemo nascitur* 
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The panics in the mutiny illustrate our ignorance of the 
Muhammatliins, as well as those bazar rumours so mysterious in 
their origin,, but so ])ernicious aiul wulespreaJ in their ctreefs. 
Look even at a late scene in the City of Palaces, which boasts 
so of its civilization, or rather Eu<^lish varnish ; the lower class 
of natives in Calcutta were cjuite in a panic for several weeks, afraitl to 
cross the plain at nig'ht because they believed that several hundred 
heads were being cut off by (jovernment as an otlering to complete 
Kidderpur bridge. A tailor told a lady of my acipiaintanCe that he 
saw seven headh'ss corpses lying in the plain, their heads having 
been cut off to make this ollering. 

III. Encouragement must be given to the study of Arabic and 
Persian among Europeans. Sir Frederic Halliday, when Ciovernor of 
Bengal, remarked on this — “To find LOuropeansin India acquainted 
with Arabic is now very dillicult. The (lovernment has longc(‘ased 
to encourage the ac(|uisition of such knowledge by its servants ; and 
it is with great didiciilty that an ollicer can be found capable of 
superintending the College. Indeed, when Prinei[)al Lees visit(*d 
England last year, the (lovernment was obliged to entrust tlu! tem- 
j)orary superintendence in his absence to an ollicer who bad some 
knowledge of Persian indeed, but did not pn^tend to any skill in 
Arabic. And if any accident were to remove llu‘ j)r(‘s(‘nt Principal, 
I am not ac([uainte<l, even by name, with any ollicer competent 
by knowledge of Arabic to supply hisjdace.''^ 

Are we to rnaiutain the policy pursued towards Ireland, whore, 
when Queen Elizabeth foundi'd a University, tlii'nj W(‘r(‘ chairs of 
Latin, Creek, Hebrew, &c. ; and though chairs of Italian, (i(‘nnan, 
and French have been (‘stablished of late, yet, to the presiuit lime, 
there is not an endowed chair of the Celtic language. See on this 
subject Mathew Arnold’s able L«*ctures on Celtic Literal ure. 

The IMarqnis of Wellesley’s ])olicy was not such when ho 
founded the Ctdlege of Fort William, and gave every encouragement 
to the study of Arabic and Persian by ]<hiropeans. 

IV, The o})posing of excessive centralization and loadmi uniform- 
ity so popular in India. Wo want, like tlie French Itevoliilionists, 
one dead level for all, ignoring the fact as stated by Mr. Bright in 
the House of Commons : — “ Jle it 50, or lOO years, or 500 yeais, does 
any man with the smallest glimmering of common sense believe 
that that great country, with its 20 dilfercnt nations, and its 20 
languages, can ever be bound up and consolidated into oijij compact 
and enduring empire ? I believe such a thing to be utterly 
impossible.’^ 

The gr(*at question is — is India to be regarded as one- country to 
which you can apply one great system of ccuUaiizalioii, or is it tu 
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be regfanled as a collection of nationalities, like l<]iiiope, to be treatoil 
on the Federal principle? The former has been appliiul to the 
Miiharnraadans, and hence no reg*ard has been i)aid to their speciaU 
ties.* 

The Moslems resemble the Celts veiy much in the tenacity witli 
which they adhere to their ancient character and lan^ua^^e ; the 
history of Ireland for five centuries, and of Wales even in the j)rcseiit 
day, as well as of the Hij^hlandsof Scotland, illustrates this. Moore, 
the historian, remarks of the Irish Celts, as a remarkable r( 3 sult, that 
after many successful invasions by foreign tribes, the <^reat bulk of 
the nation itself — its lan^aia^e, character, and institutions — should 
have remained so free from chanj^c, that even the coiupicrino^ tribes 
themselves should have been minj^led with the <^encral mass.^^ 

No one can win such men without sympathy. It has been remark- 
ed of the Irish: We mi<^ht as reasonably expect the rellexion of a 
mirror without an orionnal object to produce it, as gratitude and 
veneration to discover themselves in the hearts ol those who have 
never been treated with benevolence and condeseendin^’ sympatliy.^^ 
The policy in Ireland was to i<j^nore the Celtic lanj^iiag'O, and history 
tells us, in lines of blood, the result; so little sympathy was 
there for a race whom Lord Lyndhurst styled aliens in blood, speech, 
and reli< 4 'ion, that the ablest Celtic »-rammar was published by a 
German, Zeus, while the ciupiiries into AVelsh literature were due 
to Mr. Jones, a peasant. Ledell, an English llishop in Ireland, was 
one of the few ecclesiastics who advocated the admission ot the 
Irish nation to the ministry. He was opposed to it on the ground 
that patronage was the privilege of the conquerors, but, (kissandra- 
like, he told the rulers of that day that hoodwinking the Irish in 
ignorance was an ill piineij»lc of policy, whi(;h would bo bitterness 
in the end. He was only ridiculed lor tins advice, and in the Irish 
rebellion of 10 il he was the only Englishman allowed to stay under 
his own roof. 

V. Encouraging the combined study of Persian and English. 
Wo are hapj)y to see a recent change in educational policy, which, 
while pursuing the study of English, recognizes the import- 
ance of the vernacular and classical languages of India, and that the 
aim must be not mere Anglicising, but an enlightened Orientalism. 


• M. G-iiizot, in an oxeellont ariit-lo in La Uia'uc des Onix Afoiidrs for last 
Scptoinbcr- Ltt Fnim-t' ci le Prusso rcs])onsiblc tlovaut T Kiir()po”--niak('H llio 
following Wfighly observations “Not only is the diversity of iihh' and lan^uag.-s 
in llioso orgunisoil soidrlii's that w’ti fall a nationor a slaU*, a fact wbich from (lio 
earlifsti yx'riod bus been mantainod in bistory, bnt this faft lias jiowfrtully contri- 
bntfd to tlif moral and so.-ial doiflopnifiit of mon, and to tbf procrifss of general 
civilization ; it cutci-& evnlcull^ into tlio plans, of Diviue rroviclcucc.” 
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Tlio inuf <u(‘c('s<of-SMnsknt studies of late, in eonnection with 

the Calcutta University, allords one of the lia]>[>iest onions for the 
future. 

Surely, without depreciating theKn*^lish, the Versian and Arabic 
have their claim also, as well as the Sanskrit. They are not only 
bronj^ht into the staple of the Hindustani, the lingua franca of 
India, but they form the key for coinmunieation with the majority 
of nativesJn North India and Central Asia. 

A fatal mistake has arisen in lleiu^al from tin* eirenmstance that 
the Hen«ralis have such a wonderful power of speaking* and writing 
in a forei;»‘n lan^nao-e, that no Native or Kuropean e«pials tlnMii in 
that except the Russians. Even John Hull himself is not/iiMously 
deficient in his kiiowledo^? of tbreii^n lani»‘ua<^es, as overv Enmelinian 
and German (*an testily. Why then apply this t(st to all, and 
especially to a class like the Mu^almans, who luJd it a matter 
of religious tluty to pay attention to the study of rersiaa and 
Arabic ? 

Are wo, for tbe sake of swellinjj our University lists, and 
jiTulifyinj^ the pride of p(*dai;;oi;*nes, to enforce the English 'fest Act, 
and thus to violate one of the osential principles on whicdi we hold 
Jndia — the i»ivin<^ the natives a Iarj>’e sliare in the a<lniiiii>tratioii 
of their own country, ami thus creatini;* a, joint interest with us in 
the land, ideiilifyinn* tlndr interests with ours ? 

Hut tilling’ otlices with men like books in breeches is hardly carry- 
in, out this plan: wc want these, but wo rtMpiire also those with 
a bettor — notonly stroni^in the brain, hut also in t he lej^'s. 

Physical energy is as m'cessary as mental. If mere book-cram is to 
be the test, why not allow jieni»’alis to compete for the artillery or 
cavalry? Justfjincya Heiij^ali H.A. leading- a charL»‘e (d* infantry ! 

Sir Donald Mc(deod,the able (loveriiorof the Punjab, made the 
following remarks, in reply to an address of the native nobility ot 
Jiahore, on the subject of an Oriental University : — 

The great bulk of our scholars never attain more than a very 
supertieial knowledge, either of English or of the subjects they 
study in that language; while the mental training impartL*d is, afi.a 
general rule, of a purely imitative character, ill calculated to raise 
the nation to habits of vigorous or independent thought. 

It ajipears indeed evident, that to impart knowleilge in a 
foreign tongue must, of necessity, great 1\ increase the ilillieiiltii's of 
educfition. In England, where the Jiatin and (ircck languages are 
considered an essential part of a polite eduoation, all general 
instruction is conveveil, not in those languages, but in the verna- 
cular of the countrv; and it seems didieult to :i''-.ign a siiHicicnt 
reason why a dilferent principle should be acted up<m h(‘i‘c. 
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And this brin^ me to the defect, — which I myself more espe- 
cially deplore — in the system of instruction at present almost exclu- 
sively followed, viz., that it has tended, though not intentionally, 
to alienate from us, in a great measure, the really learned men of 
your race. Little or nothing has been done to conciliate these, 
while the literature and science which they most highly value have 
been virtually ignored. The consequence has been that the men of 
most cultivated minds amongst our race and, yours have remained 
but too often widely apart, each being unable eitlier to understand 
or to appreciate the other. And thus we have virtually lost the aid 
and co-operation of those classes who, I feel assured, afforded by 
far th^ best instruments for creating the literature we desire.^^ 

VI. Imparting knowledge to the Muhammadans through the 
Vernacular. While, then, a knowledge of English is of great value, 
and deserves every encouragement, still, in the present state of tlie 
Muhammadan mind, it is not prepared to do what the Bengali does— 
gain European knowledge entirely through a foreign language: you 
must therefore at present, give it to him through his own vernacular, 
as is the Lahore University plan, and as the Alighur Vernacular 
Society has proposed to Government. Kequirc a high test of know- 
ledge for office, but let it be given through a vernacular medium. 

As the Muhammadan student has, besides English, to study two 
languages, Persian and Bengali, whereas the Bengali has only 
one, the principle of an equivalent should he allowed, viz., his know- 
ledge of Persian should compensate for his inferiority to the Bengali 
in English pronunciation and composition. 

The Lahore University movement is, in this respect, on a broader 
basis than that of the Calcutta University. One of its objects is to 
give a high course of English knowledge, but in the vernacular 
language. 

Its objects are thus stated : — 

‘^In the examinations and the tuition of the University, 
' the comparative method' will be aimed at, in order to form a 
link between the languages, literature, and science of the East 
and the West. 

Urdu and Hindi will be the principal vehicles for direct instruc- 
tion to the masses of people. 

Arabic with Muhammadans and Sanskrit with Hindus will 
hold that place which the classical languages of Greece and Home 
hold towards ourselves. 

“English will give the opportunity for comparing their own 
language, literature, and science with our own, and its tuition will 
thus be rendered a really invigorating exercise for already prepared 
minds, not a mere word teaching. 
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This plan has met with the cordial approval of the Governor- 
General, who in 1865 subscribed Rs. 2,000 per annum to it; Sir 
Donald McLeod, Governor of the Punjab, ^ives Rs. 1,000 annually ; 
the Raja of Kashmere subscribed half a lakh to it ; and the torrent 
swells as it rolls. 

Tlie results of this oriental movement are thus stated ; — 

— The establishment of the Vernacular Literary Society of 
the Panjab, the Anjuman-i-Panjal>, and that of a number of 
either affiliated or independent Societies of the same kind in 
different parts of the Panjab. 

%nd . — The establishment of a Free Public Library and Reading 
Room in the City of Lahore. 

« '^rd . — The composition, compilation, and translation of a number 
of valuable treaties in Urdu, Hindi, Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian. 

— The presence of over 120 candidates from all parts of the 
Panjab, the North-Western Provinces, and even Bengal, at the 
first Oriental Examination held at Lahore. The examination— -a 
very strict one — was in Arabic, Sanskrit, Urdu, Hindi, Gurmukhi, 
Pukhtu, and Persian ; and although only a very short notice of it 
was given, and the prizes offered were few and small in value, it 
attracted a considerable number of candidates. 

— The establishment of an Oriental and of an Anglo-Orien- 
tal University School, at which more than 500 pupils of all ages 
attend, and the affiliation to these schools and to the Anjumuu of 
a number of smaller schools. 

“ ^th . — The great concession made by Moulvics and Pandits to 
English education in themselves undergoing or promoting a more 
critical system of studies. ” 

It is likely to end in the formation of a North-West Uni- 
versity. 

The feeling is still strong among the Moslems in fiivor of 
those languages which in their present depressed state they feel to be a 
glorious inheritance. Hence even herein Bengal, we have instances 
of Muhammadans who love this knowledge so for its own sake, as to 
think nothing of begging their bread to great distances, even to 
Arabia and Egypt, to study the favorite Arabic. They may be said 
literally to pursue knowledge even to China. Maulvi Abdool Luteef, 
in his able paper on the Hooghly Madrassa, has stated the case thus: — 

** The fruits of English education will show off to the best advan- 
tage, in conjunction with scholarships in the Muhammadan classics. 
Unless a Muhammadan is a Persian and Arabic scholar, he cannot 
attain a respectable position in Muhammadan society ; i.e.j he will 
not be regarded or respected as a scholar ; and unless he has such a 
position, he can have no influence in the Muhammadan community. 
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Con??cquonf1y, a Aruliuinmiulnn wlio lias rcctjiveJ an Kn<»-llsli educa- 
tion, and has omitted the study of the Persian and Arabic, is little 
able to inijiart the benelits of tliat education to the members of 
his community : he cannot jiersnade others into an appreciation of 
the bencdicencc of the Jlritish rule, and the greatness of the British 
power.’* 

This is not the occasion to dwell on the <>n‘at imporlance of the 
Arabic and Persian lan<^ua<^es and literature, which is acknow- 
ledi^ed by the h‘adin^ .sidiolars of Europe, and which arc of such 
o'lvat use for political and commercial objects; wc need not there- 
fore be surpriseil that t he Muhammadans are justly proud of the 
Arabic and Persian lanj^uaf^cs, wliieh enshrine so vast an amount of 
valuable literature, and which are associated with the ])almy days 
of their <^Teatncss on the lianks of the (juadeli|uiver or Euphrates, 
with th(‘ times of llarun ul Rashid or Akbar, with the learned 
days of Spain, and, in fact, with the recollcidion that their literature 
prcs(irvcd civilisation in Europe durinj** the middle aj^es, forming' the 
g'(dd(Mi link between Latin eultur(‘ and modenm }>rog'ress. 

It' in every countiw a furcigu(‘r’s knowledge of the language is 
the key to the people’s heart, wdiy should the Moslems form 
an exception V why should wc try to adopt towards them the w’orst 
features of the Irish policy, the endeavour to coniine knowleclge to 
the ditlicult and distasteful medium of a foreign language V Do 
w'C want to revive the policy of William the Contpieror in England, 
which made Norman Ereneh the language of the camp, the court, 
the law% — th(‘ pathway to all honor and preferment yet in vain— 
the English mind, after centuries of sulfcring, rose against it. The 
Moshnns themselves in Bengal made Ptu'sian the language of 
courts and business; yet w^c know' the vernacular has risen against 
it, a!id throw'n olV the incubus as the Spaniards did at a later period, 
in their own country, though the Muhammadans had forages impos- 
ed the Arabic language on Spain. The truth holds — Nations fol- 
low' the language of the mother. 

VII. While, with a proper regard to native w'ants, able professors 
have been imported from Europe for the cultivation of Sanskrit ; 
while we have had a Balluntine, a CirilHths, and a Hall at Benares, a 
Wilson, a Marshall, and a C«)well in Calcutta, who by their 
intluenee have given a great impetus to Sanskrit literature ; while, on 
the other hand, professors for various branches of English liter- 
ature have been drawm from fhirope; — what has been done for Arabic 
and Persian, though professors of these languages are recpiired not 
merely for plnlological studies, hut also for historical? Persian, as 
Sir 11. Elliot shows, embodies our best materials for the past history 
of India, and for throwdng light ou the line of politics. 
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The ^ladrassji in (>nlciittji, rlclily endowed ])y Wrinvii HastinjisJ, 
hus searcely ever had Kurepoan prolessors attjielu'd to ^‘ive their 
entire time to it, a measure ahsolulely ne<*essarv to secure siU'Cess ; 
imd even the eollej^’e ot iVlaliomed Sin^* at IIool*’1i1\ , t'ounded with 
^Muhammadan money, lias been alienaleil to tlie Hindus, and no 
.European pixifessor aciiuainteil with Arabic has ever been connected 
with it. 

Sir Frederick Ilalliday quotes the iblhoviiii,^ remarks of one of the 
first European )>rofessors ajjpointciUo the Ahulrassa, “ that the system 
of study which was actually in operation led to the en<*ourao‘ement 
of purely dialectical pursuits, and tende<l to kei’p uj» anti([uated 
]>rejudices and to "ive sanction to superstitions condemned even by 
Islam. The s\stem is, in fact, precisely the same as the one which 
was in voj4iiein Europe during* the darkest aj^es ; and it proiluces the 
same results. The sophist ri(‘s of dialectic'; learned in a saiavd lan- 
guai**c ])utf up the professors with conceit, rend(*r them hostile to 
everything*' jiraidical or tbumled on expi'rieiice, and (‘xtin^uish in 
them the sense of art and beauty, and blunt the sentiment id' eipiity 
and morality.^’ 

Hut Dr. Spreno'er was s(*nl elsewht'iv, and could not cjirry out 
his reforms in the ]\radras>a. 

A’iJI, Scholarships have been abundantly iM^tcovcd on ilindus 
to enable them to contimu* their studies : a similar encoura{5»'emenl 
is even more ur;;'ently needed for the Muhammadans. 

The above are some of the remedies pro|)o.K(‘d f(»r tin* pn'si'ui 
state of thinos, based on the principle of einpho inw- Muhammadans 
more extensively under (lovernment, and applyini,^a ditlerent educa- 
tional test from that for the Ilindus. 

There are sio-ns of a move amon**' Muhammadans. The Ani^lo- 
Persian class in the Madrassu has l>een a decided success ; 
many students have matriculated from it at the ( niversity ; two 
have obtained the dcf^n'ce of B.A. at the Entrance Examination. 
This year, of eii^'ht candidates sent up from the Madrassa lor matri- 
culation, six were suecesslul. 

Medical education through the vernacular has be(*n a success in 
Calcutta, Aj»'ra, and Lahore ainonj,^ the Muhammadans. 

The Survey Department has ^nven a sc(*pe to Muhammadans. 
The publication and use of an Arabic grammar in India, com- 
piled by Aloulvi Abdullah Al-obydi, Anglo-Arable ib'ofessor in 
Ilooghlv College, with the commencement of a series of works 
on this plan, is a sign of progress. The Moulvi is the author also 
of an interesting prize essay on the subject ol AVesterii and 
Muhammadan learning on their mutual action and inilueuces on 
each other. 
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Tlie foundation of a new literature, called the Mosul man- Bengali, 
shows an awakening of mind among the lower orders. 

The Muhammadan Literary Society, in its annual soiree ^ is a 
success. 

The days of Muhammadan stagnation are, we believe, passing 
away ; there are ripples indicating that the current is in motion ; with 
a supply of European professors of Arabic and Persian, the establish- 
ment of scholarships, the co-study of Ptu-sian and English, and the 
opening of Government employ to the Muhammadans on the terms 
of a special test, there is every likelihood that a new career may he 
open to the neglected Moslems of Bengal, — a measure conducive 
to peace, as well as to the elevation of an important class of 
her Majcsty^s Indian subjects. 

Moulvie Abdool Luteef acknowlcdf^ed the increasing interest which 
was taken by Europeiins in tiie present day in the unfortunate condition of 
Ilia co-rcllgiouists. For their sympathy and good will, such men as Mr. Long 
were entitled to the deepest gratitude of the MuhamTnadan community ; and on 
its behalf he now tendered the lecturer his best thanks. lie fully concurred 
in the view which Mr. Long had taken of the encouragement which should be 
given to vernacular education among Muhammadans; but ho ventured to think 
that such clForts would not be of nnich practical use, unless they embraced a 
fichemo for imparting to Muhaminadan youth the highest instruction in English 
science and literature. At present there was no provision lor this purpose. 
He thought, therefore, that all who were interested in the social improvement of 
his countrymen should unite their exertions in the attempt to establish a strictly 
Muhammadan institutum, in which instruction in the Arabic classics might 
go hand in hand with the English studies of the University. 

Babu CnuNUEK Nath Bosk, after thanking Mr. Long for his valuable 
paper, said that, in considering the social status of the Muhammadans, it was 
of very great importance to bear in mind the historical changes which that 
people had undergone. There was a time when the Muhammadans were the 
greatest power on the face of the earth, — when their empire extended from 
India on the cast to SSpain on the west, — when poetry and philosopliy were 
cultivated by them with a high degree of succe.ss. But the rise of the Muham- 
madan power, he observed, was owing to the operation of a strong religious 
impulse and certain other principles, all of which seemed to him to have spent 
their force. Historically considered, the Muhammadans were, therefore, in the 
predicament of the descendants of the ancient Homans and of the degenerate 
Greeks of the present day. He thought that the Muhammadans had passed that 
manhood which nations, like individuals, can enjoy hut once ; and ho was of 
opinion that having become in a iiianner fossilised, the Muhammadans could 
not expect any new life to be infused into them. He approved of the sugges- 
tions which Mr. Long had made for raising the social status of the Muham- 
madans, and perceived their excellence in connection with the objects aimed at 
by the lecturer ; but he thought that no very sanguine expectations could be 
founded upon them. The fact of the Muhammadans being a people scattered 
over dillercnt parts of the earth seemed to him to be worthy of serious con- 
sideration, in discussing the question of their social status in the light in which 
it had been brought forward by Mr. Long, 
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Dk. Chuckehbutty remarked that, the subject discussed hy the Rev. 
Mr. Long was of great importance, and the Muhammadan gentlemen present 
were better able to express an opinion on it than lie himself. He understood 
that the great point insisted on by the author wjus, as recommended by Sir 
Donald McCleod, the establishment of an Oriental University for encouraging, 
through the medium of the oriental languages, the study of European science, 
history, and littu-ature. So long as the object of study remained the same, it 
mattered little in what language the education was conducted ; surely physical 
truths taught in the vernaculars of India would not be dillerent from tlio same 
truths taught in the English language. He wmuld endeavour to illustrate 
this in the department of knowledge wdth which he was most familiar. It 
is true that the fii^t attempt to give medical education in the vernaculars was 
a failure. But this was because it was conducted with great nervousness, 
without human dissection, ami in constant dread of hurting the feelings of 
the Hindus. On the contrary, the attempt to impart medical education in 
English was a decided success. It was soon found out, however, that tho 
success was limited, and that the English classes could never turn out a 
sndicieiit number of praetitioners to meet the medical wauls of tho country. 
Tliis led to the opiuiing of lii'st an Urdu class, and subsequently of a Bengali 
class. The prtigress of these vernacular classes, taught much in the same 
way as the English class, liad been most remarkable. Out of a total of more 
than six hundred pupils, about five hundnMl belong to these cla.sses ; and out of 
the total number of successful c.imlidates who take their <liploma8 (‘very year, 
a (lorresponding proportion comes irom the same source. The cost of education 
per man of the vernacular si udejits was, he was afraid to say how much, less 
than that of the English studenis ; perh.aps not more than (»ne-twenty-fifth to 
one-fiftieth of the cost in their ease. Conseqtienlly, in the number of students 
under instruction, in the number of diploma-holders annually sent forth, as well 
as in the che.'ipness of cost, vern.aeular medical education in Bengal had a 
decided stiperioriiy. And w'hat he had said .about Bengal was e«pially applicable 
to Madras, Bombay, and Lahore; and more than applicable to Hyderabad, Agra 
and Nagpore, in the.se places medical instruction being entirely confined to tho 
vernaculars. 

Now what is possible in one department of knowledge is equally possible in 
its other departments; and if tlic Miihamm.adaus preferred to receive instrueiioii 
through tlieir own vernacular or cl.issical languages, they would be no worse than 
the Hindus. He could not admit that there was any real dilfcrenee in vitality 
or intelligenee between the Muhammadans and the Hindus. Ho denied that 
Muhammadans were in a fossilised state. Muhaioma<lan workmen were as clever 
in the mecluinic.al arts as the Hindus. In the learmal professions, too, when they 
freely embrjuied them, the Mnliarnmadans shone quite as much ; and Salar Jung 
and others named by the author were universally recognized a.s able and 
successful statesmen. If they harl had the hen<*fit of an English education, 
they would most probably have enjoyed a still greater reputation. Ho did 
not agree with Mr. Long that there was any iiece.ssity fijr an Oriental Uni- 
versity. The Calcutta University was good emuigh for all purposes? It en- 
couraged the study of se\eral languages heside.s English. Let it extend their 
number and found classes upon all sui»jects in every <me of them. Then tho 
student could use his option as to the language he would learn and take hia 
degree in. Mr. Long did not wish to exclude English from the Oriental 
University. The whole tiling after all was, perhap.s, a fjuihble about a name. 
It mattereil little by what name the university was called, so long as it gave 
fair play to every language employed by the. people, besides the English, which 
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must always lioltl its place, and could not he dispensed W'itli. All these lan- 
guages liad tlieir .advantages .as well as their disadvantages. The vernaculars were 
ns yet poor in seientiiio and historical works. Hut let tliem create the demand, 
and it would he supplied before long. Tlie vernacular medical classes had the 
same difficulty to contend against ; hut, he was liappy to say, several good hooks 
liad been already trauhlate<l or composed, and if the puldication was satisfactoi'y, 
it commanded a rapid sale and was soon out of the market. The same thing 
would happen in other departments. The Hnglish language >vas rich in 
scientiiic, historical, and literary cxnnpohitions ; hut then it was a foreign lan- 
guage. and could not be ac((uired by un Indian student without many years’ 
application, and loss of time which many people could ill afford, to say nothing 
of the expense. 

Mu. Hkvkulky agreed with the writer of the paper that any improve- 
ment in the social conditimi of the Muhammadans imist be based U)>on a 
more liberal employment of the higher elas.scs in Government service. Hut he 
doubted whether the encouragement td‘the study «)f their vernacular was the most 
suitable means to this end in Lower Hetigal. Mr. Longsecuned to have forgotten 
th.at the Muhammadan vernacular was not the vernacular of Hengal. Crdu 
was almost as ft)reign a language in Heng.il as was Knglish ; and wlien there 
were so many V(‘rnaeulars to deal with, as Hengali, Urn a. .\ssamese, Urdu and 
Hindi, it was no w<mdcr that Hnglish had come to he so largely \jsed for pur- 
poses (d' administration in the LoWi-r Provinces. He did not wish to be under- 
stood to umlervalne a knowledge of the vernacular in (he rulers (d’the conntr\ ; 
hut he believed that, under existing einMimstanees. a knowledge of Knglish was 
the Mnhammadan's snre.st pathway to office. He liad himself been debarred 
from employing several Muhammadan gentlemen solely in eonse«pienee of their 
ignorance of the Knglish laiignag»*. Tlnw wore, no doubt, jilaeisl at a disadvan- 
tage in this respect as compared with Hindus ; ami he maintained that special 
facilities ought now' to he allordeil them for acipiiring a knowledge of Knglish 
ill their ow’n sehools. 

Moulvii-: Aimoor, LriRKF explained that the reason why Ihe Hindus had 
outsU'ijiped the Muhammadans in ohtainiiig posts under Government w'as, that 
while the Hindus had no literature of their own to study, the latter were still 
Under the neoessit y of cultivating their own language and literature. No Muham- 
madan gentleman was considereil to have reeeived a liberal edueation who ha<l 
not studied Arabic and Persian ; hut these languages were not taught in the same 
sehools and colleges where English w.as taught, and tlienee arose the dilUenltv 
experienced by Muhammadans in the study of Knglish, He did not think Unit 
any measures wdiich did not aim at providing facilities for the aerpiirement of the 
English language would materially heiielit his eountrvmen. 

MoUlvik AnnrR Riuf made some remarks in Urdu to the same effect. 

In bringing the discussion to a close, the Pjiksiukxt remarked that ho 
had little doubt that Monlvie Ahdool Lnteef had hit the right mark in accounting 
for the present relation which the Hindus occupied in regard to the Muh.ain- 
madans". He thought, how'ever, that argument had not been carried far enough. 
Under the early rule of the English, almost all the posts under Government 
wore oeiaipied hv Mnhammadana ; while, sit the present day, the ea.se was exaetlv 
the reverse. The reason was that the Hindus had been w'ise enough, or fortunate 
enough, to aequiro a knowdedge of the English language with the advantages 
which attend it. If the Muhammadan is still so proud .and staunch that he will 
not accept that knowledge W'ithout his owm literature, he cannot complain of the 
eonsoquonees w'hicli result. It w.as not true that the Hindu li.wl no literature ; 
be bad, perhaps, ii finer liter, ature than the Muhammadan. He (Mr. PheibJ 
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tliouj^ht we had not 3'et truly measured the forces which operated in this mntler, 
or gauged the real causes of the Muhammadans' great repugnance to the 
Knglish language. They had now, however, he believed, seen their mistake, and 
were anxious to obtain an English education, if they could. This wivs doubtless 
the cardinal point. If they could not free themselves entireU' from the idea 
that Persian and Arabic are essentials of a liberal e«lucatiou, we probably ought 
to give them opportunities for studying them side by side u it h English. In 
reply to an observation of l\roulvie Abdool Luteef, the Prfsidknt admitted that 
until the rise of the English power in this countiy, Sanskrit literature was not 
open to the body of the people in the same way as the Muhammadan classics.^ 
Put this ditference did not really afleet the comparison, for the Hindu rivals ot 
the Muhammadans, who had beaten them in the race, were at lirst almost entirely 
Brahman, and, moreover, the mass of the Muhammadans who were displaced 
wore not in ajy sense men possessed of a liberal education. 




2. On the Population of India, By H. Beverlet, M.A., of the 
Civil Service, 


[Read on the 20tli January, 1869.] 


The population of any place or country must be considered as 
the ground-work of all statistical enquiry concerning it. Wo 
cannot form a correct judgment concerning any community, 
until we have become acquainted with the number of human 
beings of which it is composed, nor until we have ascer- 
tained many points that indicate their condition, not only 
as they exist at the time of enquiry, but comparatively also 
with former periods. 

Admiraltif Manual, 


It is a subject of congratulation for this Association to Icnrn 
that the Government have determined to take a complete census of 
the total population of British India in the year 1871, that being 
the year in which the next periodical census of the United King- 
dom will be taken. Though no regular census of the whole 
country has ever yet been taken, the proposition is not alto- 
gether new. In most of the provinces enumerations of the 
people have been made with more or less accuracy, and especially 
during the last few years attempts have bi en made to collect 
trustworthy statistics in regard to the numbers and rate of pro- 
gress of the population. , . « 

A census was taken of the North-West Provinces m 18o3, 
when Mr. Thomason was Lieutenant (iovernor. The report was 
drawn up by Mr. Christian, but is now out of print. The second 
census was taken twelve years later, in 1805. Mr. Chichele 
l^lowdciPs report on this latter census is a mine re|)lcte with 
suggestive statistics and valualdc inforiiiation. In Madras, rough 
enumerations of the people were made in 1850-51, in 1856-57, 
and in 1861-62, and a regular rimsus was taken last year. 
In the Punjah, an enumeration of the population was made m 
1854, and a new census was taken on the night ot the JOth 
January, 1868. A census was taken of the Central Provinces m 
1866, and of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts in 1867. Ihe 
Justices of Calcutta "also took a census of the town within their 


jurisdi(!tion in the early part ot 186(). * 

It will thus be seen that Lower Bengal is almost the only 
province of India in which there has licen no regular census. All 
the information wc possess the snbjcct of the pp.ilstion of 
these provinces is derived from estimates which were made at the 
time each separate district was surveyed, whctlicr it was hve or 
fifty years ago. Suoli estimates were liascd on a calculation of the 
num4r of houses, but such calculations are always more or less 
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erroneous, tlie average number of persons to a houseljold or 
enclosure being mere guess-work, until satisfactorily ascertained by 
regular statistical enquiry. Moreover, no account whatever has 
been taken of any subsequent increase, although the extension of 
cultivation alone makes it probable that such increase has taken 
])lacc. It may be assumed, therefore, that the actual population 
of Lower Bengal is not only unknown, but that the received 
figures do not even appi*oximately represent its present condition 
and progress. 

The uses and advantages of a periodical census have long been 
recognized by the civilized portion of the globe. In Great Britain, 
the first regular census took place in 1801, and has been followed 
by a census at an interval of every ten years. In the United 
States, there is also a decennial census, tlie first having been taken 
in 1790. In France, a census was taken in 1801, 1806, 18.^1, 
and at quinquennial periods ever since. In Austria, the popu- 
lation is numbered every year; in Prussia, every three years. 
Censuses are also taken from time to time in Spain, Portugal, 
llussia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and other European 
countries. In this way the progress of these States has l)ccu 
ascertained from time to time, and the respective Governments 
have been enabled to contrast one State with another, and so to 
frame their legislative or executive action as to conduce to the 
greater happiness and prosperity of the people. Statistics 
regarding the population of a country lie at the very root of all 
social improvement ; without their aid, the statesman, the edu- 
cationist, the philanthropist, alike work in the dark. The value of 
such statistics depends, of cour.se, upon the extent to which they 
are collected. In some countries the mere numbers of the pco])le 
are recorded, the males being simply distinguished from females, 
and children from adult.s. In others these enquiries are made 
much more complete, embracing the operations of agriculture 
and trade, and investigating periodically the whole system of the 
social economy. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to dilate on the present occa- 
sion upon the various uses to which tlie census statistics may he 
put; it will be sufficient to indicate a few points upon which 
the simplest returns serve to convey the most valuable informa- 
tion. Statistics of population, then, show the relative density 
of the inhabitants of difterent parts of the country, or of the 
world, as compared with the area and extent of cultivation ; and 
the public is thus enabled to judge of the sufficiency of the 
food supplies, or of the necessity for importation. They enable 
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U3 to discover the relative proportion of the sexes, and to ascer- 
tain the cause of any gn^at difference in their numbers, with a 
view to its removal. With the aid of mortuary returns, they 
also serve to indicate tlie average duration of life, the ages at 
whicli disease and death make their greatest ravages, and the 
localities which arc more or less favorable to longevity. If the 
race, caste, and occupation of each individual is noted, we collect 
valuable information as to the different classes and occupations 
of the people, showing how far they arc simply an agricultural 
community, or to what extent trades and manufactures arc j)ractised 
among tlicm. Such statistics also enable us to test the increase, 
or decrease of crime and the criminal classes, the ])r()grc8s of 
education, and the numbers of the maimed and indigent who 
need relief. In a word, it may be said that the \aliie of such 
enquiries is only limited by the extent to which they arc 
conducted; each new item of information adds to our knowledge 
of the social economy of the community, and eonsecjncntly to 
the power of intelligently intluencing its destinies for good. 

A valuable com])cndinrn of the statistics of the area and popu- 
lation of India, so far as was known up to that time, was pub- 
lished in The Annals of Indian Adminislration for the year 
18(>G-()7, Part T., Vol. XII. Substituting the latest figures for 
those pro^inces in which more recent investigations on the subject 
have been carried out, the follow'iug w'ould a|)pcar to l)(‘ the popu- 
lation of each province, so far as at present it has been deter- 
mined 
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It would thus seem that the area of British India, exclusive 
of the feudatory states, is 954,928 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 152,615,312 souls. 

The area of the native states is estimated at 596,790 square 
miles, with a population of 47,909,199 souls. 

The total area of India is therefore equal to the area of Europe 
exclusive of Russia, and the total population is probably over 
two hundred millions. 

In the preceding table the area of Bengal is represented to he 
226,552 square miles, with a population of 39,567,675, giving an 
average of 171 souls to the square mile. But tliese figures include 
the Non-Regulation Provinces of Assam, Cooch Behar, and Chota 
Nagpore, besides the Hill Tracts of Orissa and Chittagong. 
Excluding these districts, wc have for the strictly Regulation 
Provinces, the old ^‘Bengal, Behar, and Orissa/^ an area of 
136,153 square miles and a population of 34,206,271, or 251 souls 
to the square mile. This is much below the average of the North- 
West Provinces, where the density of the population has bccu 
found to be as high as 361 souls to the sqtiare mile. I fully 
anticipate, therefore, that the results of the coming census will 
demonstrate the population of Bengal to be very much in excess of 
what is now generally supposed. Indeed, it will, in all probability, 
fall not far short of fifty millions. It must be remembered that 
the figures for some districts are the same now as were estimated 
fifty years ago, being handed down from year to year without any 
attempt to ascertain the rate of increase or the actual progress 
of the population. The Lower Provinces are quite as well cultivated 
as the North-West Provinces, and there is every reason to suppose 
that they support an equally dense population.* 

For the Non-Regulation Provinces, which arc chiefly hill 
tracts, we have an area of 90,399 square miles, with a population 
of 5,361,404 souls, giving 59 souls to the square mile; and, 
considering the nature of the country, this is probably a very fair 
estimate. 

The different enumerations which have been taken of the 
people in various parts of the country, disclose several results which 
are opposed to the experience of statisticians in Europe. One of 
these, and that not the least important, is the difference in the 
relative numbers of the sexes. The point has been exhaustively 
treated by Mr. Plowden in his valuable report. 

* This conclusion is supported by the fact tlint in Orissa, in 1865, tho year 
preceding the great famine, the population is estiniatod to lia\e been 3,015,826 souls 
to an urou of 8,516 square miles, that is, au urcrage of 353 souls to the square mile. 
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In Europe, notwithatandin" a prepoiulcraiicc of male births, 
the females are, as a rule, more uiiiucrous than the males. Out of 
eleven conntrios, for which tlio figures arc giveii hy ]\Ir. Plowden, 
there arc two onlj — Italy and Belgium — where the males are in 
excess of the females ; and in these countries there are respectively 
99‘84 and 99* 10 females to every hundred males. In Kngland, 
Holland, Norway, and Sweden, there are from 104 to 100 females 
to every 100 males, and though this excessive disproportion is 
doubtless, as pointed out by ]Mr. Plowden, attrihiitahlo in some 
degree to the maritime position of these countries, and the absence 
of a portion of the male population on the seas, it is nevertheless 
an admitted fact tliat, if anything, there is a slight excess of 
females over males. 

In India, on the other hand, we find the males greatly in excess 
of the females. In the North-West Provinces, there arc only 
86*49 females to every 100 males. In the Punjab, there arc said 
to be only 81*8 to 100. For the Central Provinces the figures 
are 95*4 j and in Hyderabad, 93*5. So that everywhere, so far 
as our experience goes, the males are greatly in excess of the 
females. The same result has been exhibited at every previous 
census, whether of whole provinces or of individual districts, 
and a remarkable feature in the case is the fact that the 
excess is always slightly greater in the case of Hindus than in 
the case of Muhammadans, so that it is not to he explained hy 
the supposition of inaccuracy in the returns from a desire to 
conceal the number of women. 

Mr. Plowden has examined with great ability and copious 
illustration the causes which have tended to produce this result. 
It is obvious that it must be attributable to one or both ot the 
following propositions : — 

1. That the proportionate number of male births is greater in 
India than in Europe. 

2. That male life is stronger than female life ; or, in other 
words, that males live longer than females — a 2 )Osition which is 
totally opposed to the experience of Europe. 

Mr. Plowden is in favour of the first proposition, and I think 
he is right. Although we have no system of registration of 
births, which would decide the point once for all, there is 
evidence in the censu^ reports to show that the proportion of 
males is greater among children than among adults, or among 
the total population. Thus, in the North-West Provinces, there 
is a percentage of 55*78 male children, but of only 52*42 male 
adults, or 53*62 males in the total population. In the Central 
Provinces, 53 per cent, of the children are males, while the sexes 
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of adults arc nearly equal. In Bcrar, 53*1 per cent, of the 
children arc males, but only 51*2 per cent, of adults. It is 
obvious, therefore, from these figures that, unless we are to suppose 
the destruction of a frightful number of female children during 
infancy, male births must greatly preponderate in this country. 

Now, knowing as we do that the |>racticc of female infanticide 
does prevail among certain castes of the Hindu community, and 
observing, moreover, that the proportion of female children is 
nearly per cent, less among Hindus than among Muhamma- 
dans, we might be tempted, at first sight, to attribute the great 
disproportion of the sexes among children to that practice or 
similar causes. But if we consider that among the Muhammadans, 
who do not practise infanticide, the excess of male children is as 
547 : 45-3, it is obvious that the custom in question can exert 
but a very insignificant infiucncc in determining the relative 
proportion of the sexes. At the same time, it must be admitted 
(and with sorrow be it spoken) that both among Hindus and among 
Muhammadans, male life is much more dearly cherished and eared 
for than female life. It is a sou that the Hindu ])rays for, it 
is the begetting of a son that is the highest object of his earthly 
and, we may add, of liis heavenly ambition. And even if it 
is not true that, the bulk of Muhammadans being converts from 
Hinduism, Hindu customs and ideas arc largely imevalent 
among them, we, at any rate, have daily experience of the low 
estimate at which they rate women, and the superior gratification 
which the birth of a son gives them. 

But all these indirect causes combined arc probably not 
sufficient to account for the very large excess of male child re u 
found in India, and we are, therefore, driven to the conclusion— 
a conclusion which we may hope to sec some day fully demon- 
strated by actual registration — that the proportion of male to 
female births is greater in this country than in Europe. 

Mr. Plow^lcn advances two theories to account for this fact, and 
he supports them with such an ingenious array of statistics, that 
it is impossible not to believe that they rest upon a foundation 
of truth. These theories have found acceptance with European 
statists and physiologists, and may briefly be stated thus 

1. That the ratio of male to female births varies directly 
as the temperature of the climate, the number of male births 
increasing as we approach the tropics. 

2. That the average difference between the ages of husband 
and wife is greater in India than in Europe, inducing, according 
to a law which has been observed in Europe, a greater excess in 
the number of male births. 
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It is unnecessary to give here the evidence which Mr. Plowdcn 
has collected on these points. Those who wish to consult it, 
will find it detailed at length in his report. It is sufficient 
that, to whatever causes the fact is to be assigned, there is most 
undoubtedly a very large preponderance of male births iu India. 

It is time now to examine the relative vitality of the sexes. 
It being admitted that the male population is always greater than 
the female, is this excess in any degree to be attributed to the 
greater vitality of the former ; or, in other words, do males live 
longer than females ? 

And at first sight we might suppose that early marriages and 
habitual neglect could not but leave their injurious effects upon 
the female constitution to such an extent as might account for 
a comparatively shorter average duration of life. But if we 
examine the statistics of the North-West Provinces census, we 
shall find the figures opposed to this conclusion. Thus, in the 
North-West Provinces in 1865, there were 35*58 children to every 
100 of the population, and of these 56 per cent, were males 
and 44 per cent, females; that is, there were 1902 male 
children in every 100 of the population. Now, in England, 
there are only 29*44 children to every 100, and up to 12 years 
of age— the period at which adults were distinguished from 
children in the North-West Provinces— the numbers of the sexes 
are about equal; there are, therefore, 14*72 male children to 
every 100 of the pofmlation. We have therefore this result 
that, up to 12 years of age, there arc in the North-West 
Provinces, 5*2 more boys to every 100 of the population than 
in England. In England, there arc 48*88 males in every 100 
of the total population; in the North-West Provinces, tiiero 
are 53*62, and therefore 4*74 more than in England. But wo 
have seen that up to 12 years of age the excess was 5*2. It 
follows that the excess of males is not so great after 12 years of age 
as before it ; and the preponderance of males in the population is 
due to the excess of male births alone, and not to the greater 
vitality of the males. This result is iu accordance with the 
experience of Europe, where it is certain that female life has more 
force thau male life. 

But the average duration of the life of both sexes in India is 
much shorter than in Europe. This is evident from the excessive 
proportion of children to the population all over the country. 

For eight countries of Europe, Mr. Plowden gives the average 
proportion of children under 15 as being 33,199 iu every 
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100,000 of the population. Taking this average, and apply, 
ing it to the North-West Provinces, where there is a population 
of 30,039,854, we should expect to find 9,972,931 children under 
15. But the returns give no less than 10,702,774 as being 
under 12, or 729,843 children under 12 more than we should 
have expected to find under 15.* 

Mr. Plowden attributes this abnormal excess of children in 
the North-West Provinces solely to inaccuracy in the returns. 
But it is to be observed that every attempt at a census has 
invariably shown the same result. I n the Central Provinces, for 
instance, out of a population of 9,104,511, we find 3,696,465 
nominally under 14, or 673,859 more than we should expect to 
find under 15. Or the fact may be exhibited as follows : — 

In England, which, of all European countrica, has 
the largest proportion of children, they number 

up to the age of 12 years 2944'^' cent, of the population. 

In the North-Western Provinces, up to the same 

age 35’58 „ „ 

In the Central Provinces, up to the ago of 14 ... 35 07 „ „ 

In Berar, up to 13 years 65*4 „ „ 

Tliat is, more than half the population has been returned as under 13 ! 

We may fairly conclude then, I think, that whatever inaccuracy 
there may be in the returns, the number of children in this 
country is vastly disproportionate to the number of adults, as 
compared with statistical researches on the subject in Europe. 
The cause must be cither iu a greater proportionate number 
of births, or iu a shorter average duration of life, or in 
both. Mr. Lyall, who had charge of the Berar census, inclines 
to the former supposition. Mr. Plowden writes ; — The large 
proportion of children under 12 in the total population of these 
provinces would indicate a waste of life in later years, which I 
am not prepared to believe in until we have further information 
on this subject.^^ I am myself of opinion that both causes pre- 
vail to a very considerable extent. I believe that there is not 
only a larger percentage of births iu India than in Europe, but 
that life is also considerably shorter. 

The wider prevalence, I may say the universality, of marriage 
in this country will, of course, account for a larger proportion of 
births among the population. Marriage and the raising of off- 
spring is considered a religious duty by the Hindu, and both sons 
and daughters are early provided for in this respect by all 

• There would seem to be some discrepancy between paragraphs 67 and 58 of 
Mr. Plowden’s report ; the general stateinout gives 10,702,774 as the number of 
children below 12 years of age. 
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rightminded and orthodox parents. So important, too, is it con- 
sidered to have male offspring by whom the funeral rites may be duly 
celebrated, that not only is a second marriage allowable to males, 
but a pretext was thus found even for polygamy. It is quite 
possible, again, that, owing to the early age at which marriage is 
consummated, as compared with European countries, larger families, 
as a rule, should be the result. 

It may, of course, be urged that the interdiction of widow mar- 
riages must have an injurious effect upon the increase of popula- 
tion j but, after all, I should be inclined to doubt whether the total 
number of Hindu widows at all approaches the number of unmar- 
ried women in England and other European countries. And we 
must further bear in mind that moral restraints upon marriage do 
not exist in this country. The information which tliis Association 
lately collected in regard to the agricultural (dasses conclusively 
showed that marriage takes place as a matter of course, and is 
scarcely, if at all, influenced by any considerations of the means 
of living. 

The same view of marriage does not exist in the Muhammadan 
community, and we should, therefore, expect to find a somewhat 
smaller percentage of children among them. But, in point of fact, 
there arc more children among the Muhammadans in the North- 
West than among the Hindus, considered in proportion to their 
relative numbers. There are 35’6 per cent, among Hindus, and 
36*1 per cent., ora half per cent, more among MuhammadaiiH, 
This is another of those cases in which experience scorns at pre- 
sent to run counter to all our pre-conccivcd notions on the 
subject. 

That the rate of mortality in this country is higher than in 
Europe, will only he conclusively demonstrated when a system of 
mortuary returns have been established upon a satisfactory basis. 
Such, however, is the universal belief of those who have studied 
the question ] and if we consider the earlier maturity of life 
in this country, and, consequently, the earlier expenditure of 
the forces of nature ; or, if we regard the absence of many 
of those comforts, or rather necessaries, in the way of food, shel- 
ter, and medical skill, which in civilized countries arc such pro- 
phylactics to longevity ; or, lastly, if we contemplate those vast 
calamities, such as famines and pestilences, which periodically 
devastate whole provinces, we mast admit that j^rimd facie there 
are not wanting causes sufficient to produce such a result. 
Taking the case of famines alone, Mr. Girdlcstonc's report exhibits 
the details of no less than ten famines during the present century, 
or an average of one famine in every seven years; and although- 
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tlic mortiility may not, on all these occasions, have been as 
excessive as in 1770, when one-third of the population was carried 
off, or as in 1860 61, when Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that at 
least two millions perished,* or as in Orissa in 1866, when 
upwards of 800,000 out of three millions, or 27 per cent, of the 
population, fell victims to the calamity, the casualties thereby 
occasioned must greatly interfere with the average rate of mortality, 
and consequently with the average duration of life. A single 
famine, as in Ireland, effects no inconsiderable disturbance in tlie 
normal condition of the population, and many years are required to 
obliterate its effects ; but when such calamities occur periodically, it 
is obvious that the population must be ever straining to repair its 
losses, and that there will be always a larger proportionate number 
of children than in countries which are exempt from similar 
devastations. 

In the foregoing remarks it has been my object to explain to 
this Association, in as few words as possible, the results of pre- 
vious attempts to enumerate the population of this country 
as compared with the results attained in Europe. It has been 
seen that not only is India generally far behind the more civil- 
ized states of Europe in this respect, but that we here in Eengal 
are behind the rest of India. I have also endeavouicd briefly to 
indicate the uses and objects of a periodical census ; and by prac- 
tically discussing some of the results which have been already 
arrived at, I have tried to exhibit the interest which these statis- 
tical enquiries have in themselves, and the important problems 
which they enable the Government and the public to solve. On 
some future occasion, I trust I shall not have to confine myself 
so closely to reports for the neighbouring provinces, but that 
there will be some statistics forthcoming worthy of being laid 
before the Association in respect to Lower llcngal. It may be 
known to many h('re present that preliminary operations have 
already been set on foot with a view to accustom the people to the 
idea of a census, and to ascertain the best method of proceeding 
in 1871. 'W hen that census is completed, the Association will, 
I trust, have satisfactory data to work upon in their inquiries 
regarding the social condition of the various classes of the com- 
.pauuity, and I believe that it will mark an epoch in the govern- 
ment of this country by introducing further statistical inquiries, 

* This widesproiid cjiliimitj, to say nothing of the mutiny of 1857, is quite 
sufficient to account for >i decrease in the population of the North-West Provinces as 
compared with 1853— a decrease which Mr. Plowi cn would explain by the inaccuracy 
of tlio returns. 
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which can only result in an improved administration^ and in the 
greater happiness and prosperity of tlie people. 

There is one way in which this Association can afford 
material assistance to the operations which arc now about to he 
undertaken by the Government, vtjr., by disseminating as widely as 
possible the true object and uses of a census, and by discountenanc- 
ing and combating those absurd impressions which invariably, on 
such occasions, take hold ot the lower orders. The idea of a census 
is not altogether unknown in India; but it would appear to be 
inseparably associated in the minds of the people with an 
increase of taxation. The Khana Shumari'' where it has been 
carried out, has generally been the precursor of some new capita- 
tion or house tax ; and accordingly we find that the late attempts 
to take an accurate census of the Central Provinces, and in some 
parts of the North-West, excited considerable apprehension on this 
account. Those who are acquainted with the extraordinary 
simplicity with which the ignorant masses give crcdi'iicc to the 
most exaggerated rumours — a remarkable instance of whicdi 
occurred only a few weeks ago in Calcutta — will not be astonished 
to find that the idea of a census has in places given birth to the 
most unaccountable alarm. In Mr. BernanPs report on the 
census of the ("entral Provinces, it is stated : — 

In many parts of of the country, Cvspccially in those districts 
where no census of any kind Inwl taken place before, absurd 
rumours floated among the lower classes of the people. These 
rumours originated with ignorant or designing people, and though 
they may have received credence for a time, they had for the most 
part lost all credit by the time the night for the census arrived. 
One of those rumours may, pcrha|)s, be recounted here. In the 
district of Mundla, among the hill tribes of (londs and By gars, 
there was a story that the British Government wanted wives for its 
soldiers, and would take any girls who might be unmarried at 
the time of the census. Accorclingly all parents made the utmost 
exertions to find, liusbands for their daughters, and when they 
had married them oflP, they quietly awaited the census.'^ The whole 
paragraph on this subject is very suggestive, and certainly does 
not leave upon my mind the impression which the writer of the 
report wishes to convey, that the census passed off generally 
without any feeling of alarm. On this subject hear what is stated 
by Mr. W. B. Jones, the Deputy (Commissioner of Wiirdah 
Among the lower classes, dread and suspicion struggled with 
instinctive reverence for authority and confidence in the intentions 
of their rulers.^^ In the more remote vilbiges, the operation of 
ticketing the houses especially excited apprehension, and the 
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enumerators were met by the entreaties of the inmates/^ "The 
night of the census was the first of the Dewallee, and on anotlier 
occasion would have been one of illumination and general movement. 
But on the 5th November stillness and darkness prevailed in town 
and village from the moment of sunset. Lights were put out, 
and the people retired each one to his own house, the head of 
the family sitting at the door and waiting to be numbered. When 
1 walked through the streets of Ilingunghat, at 7 p.m., not a 
sound was to l)e heard, and the only lights were the torches of 
the enumerators on their rounds.^^ 

So at the time of the late census of Calcutta, it was found 
that " the inmates of 98 houses had actually left the town on 
that day to avoid the census, but had returned on the following 
morning.'^ 

In the North-West Provinces the census is no longer a 
novelty, and the people arc, to some extent, acquainted with the 
motives of Government in respect to it. But in the Kurnaon 
Division, where no census was taken in 1853, we find this most 
remarkable result, that while the number of adult females exceeds 
the number of adult males by five per cent., the number of 
females under sixteen falls short of the number of males of the 
same age by nearly 29 per cent. And this is explained in the 
following way. The Commissioner had fixed the age of sixteen 
as the period at which the population should be distinguished as 
adult, and as males under 16 are exempted from certain public 
burdens, every young man, who could do so, put down his age as 
under 16. Again an effort which had been made in the previous 
year to introduce female education into Gurhwal appears to have 
excited the most unnatural alarm, and many girls were conse- 
quently returned as women, lest they should be required to go 
to school! 

In the census which was taken of the Hyderabad Assigned 
Districts in 1867, I also find that the most extravagant rumours 
got abroad regarding it. In some parts the census was believed to 
be the precursor of a new cess or "patti^^ upon gourds and 
the creepers upon the roofs of houses. In another district 
it was rumoured that the women of the household were to be 
brought out and inspected, and that all those whose breasts 
were too large to enter a certain cup were to be deprived of the 
left breast. Elsewhere it was said that the males were being 
numbered with a view to a certain proportion being taken for the 
Abyssinian War. 

Similar rumours, it is only natural to expect, will gain 
currency among the lower orders in Bengal ; but much may be 
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done by the intelligent portion of the community not only in the 
way of discountenancing and exposing their absurdity, but by 
explaining and showing, in its true light, the object of the proposed 
oj)erations. It is to be hoped that the native press, and more 
particularly the vernacular press, will take up the subject, and 
endeavour to instruct the community in the uses of such statis- 
tical enquiries as the Government are now desirous to commence. 
It is probable, also, that considerable voluntary agency will have to 
be called iu, if it is determined to undertake the Herculean task 
of counting fifty millions of people in a single night. Sucli 
agency will, doubtless, be forthcoming when the objects of the 
census are put before the people in their proper light. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that zemindars and others will do their best to 
second the intentions of the Government, that Bengal may be no 
longer held up as the only Lieutenant-Governorship in which 
there has been no regular census, and that our returns may be 
able to compare, in point of accuracy, with those of any other 
province in India. 


In the discussion which ensued upon this paper, 

Mr. Woodrow expressed his astonishment at some of tlio conclusloiis 
which' had been arrived at. For instance, in regard to the relaliyci i>ro- 
portion of the numbers of the sexes, he tliought there was an entire eon- 
tradiction between the census returns and tlie every day tacts around us. 
In BcikmI he might say every man was married, wliereas all women, he l>t‘lievea, 
are not” married. Again, women marry only once whereas men Irnpieiitly 
marry a second time, and there were few widowers wlio had not married again. 
Lastly, many men had more than one wife, and Mb. Woodrow instanced cases 
withifi liis own know1«ls;c. All this f ^ 

wires than liushaiiila, that is, more women than men. 11, Ihuiefoio, the numtar 
of males exceeilcd that of the females, the dilferenee must bo m the period of 
childhood, yet he doubted whether the mimber o deaths "'V* 
hovs than nmon<' L'irls, There could only remain the concdusion th.it the tine 
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1)irthdayfl were calculatt^d in so extraordinary a faslnon, that they never fell 
on the same day of the year. De. Chitckerbutty, however, doubted the 
statement which had just been made as to the universality of marriage among 
males. So far from its being an exceptional circumstance to find an unmarried 
man in native society, the men had really the greatest difficulty in getting 
married. One cause in Lower Bengal was Kulin polygamy, ot which the 
speaker gave instances. He did not believe that the disproportion of the sexes 
was in any degree attributable to a disproportion in the number of births. 
Judging from his professional experience, Dh. Chucrebbutty was of opinion 
that females perish in a greater ratio than males- after marriage. When a 
Hindu girl becomes a mother at 11 or 12, she has not the stamina to carry 
her through the period of lactation, and she falls a victim to consumption. The 
husband might perhaps re-many, and the same thing occur again. The number 
thus removed by death would soon diminish the female portion of the com- 
munity. He (1)b. Cuuckerbutty) believed that a correct proportion of the 
sexes could only be ascertained by registering every birth and death. There 
were dotbtless great difficulties in the way of a complete system of registration, 
but they were not insuperable. The Natives were particularly superstitious in 
regard to enquiries regarding births and deaths, and the speaker concluded by 
giving instances of the prejudice on this head. 

Rev. J. Long advocated the employment of some new machinery for col- 
lecting returns on this subject. The police should have nothing to do with it. 
He would suggest that the mundah or headmen of villages should be employed, 
and that they should be well paid for the work. 

The President remarked that Dr. Chuckerbutty’s statement regarding tlie 
early mortality of married women, rather confirmed Mr. Woodrow’s argument 
as to the preponderance in the number of women. He thought, however, Mr. 
Woodrow pressed his statement too far in laying down that all men were married. 
Prom personal experience, he doubted the universality of the proposition ; he 
had had several servants, for instance, in his employ wlio had never been married 
at all. He thought there would be no great difficulty attending the registra- 
tion t)f births, deaths, and marriages, if the matter were seriou.sly taken in hand. 
The Muhammadans had such a system already, and in case of dispute evidence 
was always forthcoming from the Kazi. In conclusion, Mr Phear pointed out 
that the census was quite as much dreaded among the lower classes in England 
as it was here. It was believed to be contrary to the law of God, and also to 
be connected with taxation. He r8meml)ered in 1861 how numbers of the 
ignorant agricultural population left their houses, and passed the night under 
hayricks, or where they could, to escape being numbered. 

Mr. BeveeIiEY in reply stated, that the names of females had never been the 
subject of enquiry in any census taken in this country, the number in each house 
being simply recorded. He disapproved entirely of mere estimates based on the 
number oi houses, because, as he had stated, the aver.age number to a house had 
not yet been determined. No fair deduction could be drawn from the Christian 
villages, because with the adoption of a new faith, the converts had entirely 
changed their manner of life, and relinquished the Hindu joint family system 
which introduced such an element of disturbance into the question.* In reply 

* It may be interesting to note the main features of these Christian villages here. In 37 
villages in the district of Nnddea, there are 815 families inhabiting 976 dwelling-houses 
with a total population of 4,266 souls. The males number 2,178, the females, 2,088. Unmarried 
males up to 20 years, 1132 ; unmarried females up to 20 years, 786. Married women, 033 ; widows, 
870. Of the young women, there are 143 between the ages of 10 and 20 unmarried, aud 290 
married^ and between 20 aud SO there are 366 returned* 
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to Mr. Long, he believed that the police would not he employed in the work 
of enumeration in Bengal ; the object of the present preliminary operations 
was" to ascertain the best agency available in different localities. The Govern- 
ment were naturally anxious to avoid, if possible, the heavy cost of enter- 
taining a special machinery for the purpose. 
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3. Thotif/hts on the Present Soeinl and Economical Condition of 
lieni/al and its probable Future, .13aiiu Cii under Nath 

Bose, M.A. 

[ Read on Ihc 2lBt Jannary 1809. ] 

After more than a century of rule, the Government of Bcnj^al 
has expressed its opinion that it is high time to organize some 
nicasnrcs for elevating the material and intellectual condition of 
the great mass of our countrymen. The avowed object of pro- 
viding education to the poorest tiller of the soil is to rescue hitn 
from an intellectual gloom, and to reclaim liiin from a moral 
degradation, the consccpiences of which, whether we regard him 
as an individual or as a rnemher of society, are equally deplorabh?. 
But it cannot be mistaken that the Government of Bengal 
expects material advantages of no triflitig character to result 
from the education wliicli it is proposed to give to the ryot. 
A common intellectual discipline is, in our opinion, the best 
guarantee and promoter of a community of thought and 
feeling, and a community of thought and feeling, it cannot 
be denied, is a social power of vast importance. The condi- 
tion of the Bengal ryot is, no doubt, one of great misery 
and hardshi}); but his ])roverbial ignorance, keeping him, as it 
does, wholly unacquainteal with better modes of life in liis own 
sphere, and the manner of accomplishing them, makes him a 
stranger to all healthy aspirations, and is the indirect cause of 
that want of energy and per.severanee which makes our peasantry 
work in a dull unvaried routine, as if devoid of life and incap- 
able of progress. Knowledge, we are sure, by at once opening 
and expanding the ryot's vision, will not only awaken in his 
mind desires for the improvement of his material condition, but 
also enable him to appreciate the importance of measures calcu- 
lated to ensure that improvement. An enlightened sense of 
material suffering will excite mutual sympathy amongst our 
peasantry, and a constant and extensive interchange of thoughts 
and feelings, which, when educated, they would be able to main- 
tain amongst themselves, will raise upon the basis of that sym- 
pathy a spirit of combination which, by removing that individuab 
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or rather family, segregation whi(*h forms a marked (?haracteristie 
of agricultural life in Bengal, will effect important changes in 
the economy of agricnltnre, and succeed, by the force of a result- 
ing opinion, in establishing satisfactory relations between the 
aoriculturist on the one hand, and the landlord and tlie capitalist 
on the other. An intelligent peasantry will not remain satisfied 
with such rude and primitive implements of husbandry as are at 
present in use. Perceiving the superior cllicacy of Jhiropeau 
tnachinery and chemical appliances, and the consequent necessity 
of farming on a large scale, they will probably form cither com- 
binations of small capital, like the peasant proprietors of M or way, 
or associations of their own for the purpose of making large 
cult arable areas by the consolidation of many petty ones. It 
is worthy of remark that the causes which at present prevent the 
formation of siudi eombiuatioiis and associations arc all of them 


such as education, co-c.visting with certain monetary institutions, 
might succeed iu removing. Combinations of capital, suppos- 
ing^ the will and tlie opinion necessary to accomplish them to he in 
custence, are at present impossible, simply because the cultiva- 
ting ryots of Bengal possc^ss no capital whatever wortliy of the 
mime. Advances of capital to the ryot, upon the security of liis 
laud, or on the hypothecation of its produce, whioli are at least in 
the contcm[)latiou ot our fi nance minister, Sir llii’hard leinplc, will 
rescue the poor cultivator from the clutclics of the mahajun, and 
allow of his making some savings out of the results ol his labour; 
wlidst the savings banks, whi^di it is intended to establish in the 
mofussil, will serve as a place for the uccunmlation of these 
savings. But banks and loan (companies are institutions wliieli 
(‘aniiot gain the conhdeiiec ol ignorant and unlettered men, and it 
is therefore necessary that the Bengal ryot should he educated 
before banks and loan companies ciui he thought ot as lilady 
instruments for the imin-ovement ot his material condilion. 
have every reason to apprehend, considering the position, legal 
as well as contractual, of hul.lers of land between the zemindar 
and the actual cultivator of tlie soil, that the intermediate and 

tenures of Bengal will oppose serious obstacles to the win-kiiig 

of the loan or mortgage system, even wlicii the cultivator himsclt 
has been, by hi^ increased intelligence, prepared for its acceptaime ; 
and I am almost of opinion that (loveriiment will, perhaps, tiiid 
it necessary to exercise its legislative power at least tor some years 
after the /stablishmeiit of that system. But as the ediieation ot 
the ryot is the most important condition which requires to be 
fulfilM before even the bare idea ol any such legis ation can be 

entertained, I think the British (iovenaaciii has e>tablished ulustmg 
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claim to the gratitude of Bengal by forming the bold resolution 
to send the light of knowledge down into the lowest strata of 
society. 

Large farming can be carried on only with large capital ; and if, 
by some such process as has been described above, our peasantry 
can succeed in forming independent capital of their own, they 
will have realized one of the essential conditions of large 
farming. But there will still remain to be created, firstly, an 
opinion in favor of this system of agriculture, and secondly, the 
possibility of getting, in the present circumstances of land tenure 
in Bengal, farms large enough to render improved methods of 
tillage practically operative. The absence of any opinion in 
favor of large farming is owing to the entire ignorance of its 
existence as an economical fact, and of the advantages it possesses 
over farming on a small scale. We cannot entertain the slight- 
est doubt that the peasantry of Bengal, if educated, will learn 
to think otherwise than they have hitherto done of the system 
of agriculture which they practise, and that the creation of model 
farms on a large scale, by making patent to them the inferiority 
of their own system, will be the cause of a rapid growth of 
opinion against the existing agricultural economy of Bengal. The 
proverbial ignorance and unlctteredncss of the Bengal ryot is a 
great hindrance to the formation of associations amongst the 
peasantry, and associations, in the face of the small parcels into 
which the soil of the country is split up, is indispensable as a 
measure for calling into existence large unbroken areas of culti- 
vation. Now, the ryot of our time is a very simple fact. The 
plot of land which he holds is not larger than 2 or 3 acres, and 
his own labour, assisted by that of his children, is generally suffi- 
cient for its cultivation. As a tiller of the soil, he knows none 
but his own landlord and the mahajun. This simplicity of posi- 
tion is, in one sense, a necessary result of the ryot's ignorance. 
The ryot's connection with his landlord brings him into some sort 
of relationship with the latter — a relationship, which may be 
more or less definite, and the duties of which he cannot efficiently 
discharge without some knowledge of its legal meaning. It is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary for the ryot to learn to read and 
write, and to make himself acquainted with the ordinary principles 
of the law of tenancy, in order to be able to fill his own position of 
a lessee without any material disadvantage arising out of the 
better knowledge or information possessed by his landlord. And 
even if the landlord himself be a person of known good principles, 
it is not very difficult to imagine that the almost bnitish igno- 
rance of the ryot would be the cause of a mental timidity and 
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suspiciousness, Trhich must prevent him from making his position 
legally complicated by combining several leases of different legal 
characters into one agricultural tenure. But as it is indispensably 
necessary that some such combination should be made for the 
purpose of obtaining large culturable areas, so long as the lowest 
intermediate tenures, whether rent-free or not, retain their present 
minuteness of form, nothing will seem to be of so much impor- 
tance in making room for the introduction of some vital change 
in the agricultural economy of Bengal as the diffusion of educa- 
tion amongst our sunken peasantry. Associations of ryots or 
small jotcdars, for the purpose of combining several smaH tenures 
into one large farm, will be also impossible without an educated 
peasantry ; for associations like these, consisting, as they must in 
many cases do, of ryots with different kinds and degrees of rights 
and interests, will make the position of every member of such 
an association as complicated as would be the position of 
a ryot with a combination of leases such as wc have described 
above. It would not, perhaps, be out of place to surmise, that 
small bodies of ryots, liaving capital of their own accumulated 
through the agency of loan companies and savings banks, will, in 
some future time, convert the entire system of our agriculture 
into one of large farming, and drive out the putueedar and the 
whole host of rapacious speculators beneath him as an economical 
grievance in the highest degree disgraceful to the increasing civil- 
ization of Bengal. 

These, in short, are a few of the most important changes which 
an extensive system of popular education, aided by certain mone- 
tary institutions, is likely to accomplish in the agricultural 
economy of Bengal and in the social status of our peasantry. 
I cannot but regard the whole question as one of a very compli- 
cated nature, and I am inclined to think that, when the question 
shall come to be practically solved, causes of impediment, which 
the wisest among us cannot now foresee, will appear in view to 
add to the difficulties of the solution. There will be, I apprehend, 
great differences of opinion as to the exact economical changes 
which popular educatiou will help to produce ; and I have every 
reason to doubt whether the particular views which I have stated 
above will appear to the discerning public to possess any amount 
of truth or plausibility. But one thing, it seems to me, can be 
affirmed with very great certainty, which is, that an educated 
peasantry, aware of the existence of different modes of agriculture, 
will regard their own system in the light of an obsolete fact, 
incompatible with their increased intelligence, and inadequate as 
a regime for the realization of a better ideal of agricultural life. 
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A peasantry imbued witli such notions will not remain satisfied 
with a system of agrarian dcsjmtism. They will not consent to 
practise a method of tillage whiclimen adopted in the pre-historic 
ages of the world. They will constitute an opinion against 
the existing economy of agriculture, whose force it wdll be 
impossible to resist. An improved system of agriculture will be 
gradually established by the |)easantry itself ; and the ryot, rising 
out of that abyss of ignorance and poverty, in which a most 
fatal snpineness seems now to possess all his senses ami faculties, 
will stand erect like an enfranchised slave, and look upon 
the world around him as a matter of some concernment to 
himself. 

We have then every reason to hope that the education of the 
ryots of Hengal will be the means not only of their moral and 
intellectual elevation, but also of their progress in wealth and 
social importance. But it is at this moment of time of the 
utmost coiiscHpience to bear in mind that the scheme of education 
whi{‘h has been proposed is a scheme intended not only for the 
actual cultivators of the soil, but also for certain classes of our 
countrymen who, though not leading an agricultural life, are yet, 
oil a(!Count of their listless ignorance and ]K)verty, ill-fitted to 
take care of their intellectual wants. Weavers, carjientcrs, 
blacksmillis, potters, and members of the other hereditary ])rofes- 
sions of Bengal, are almost all of them too poor to be able to 
dcfr.My the expenses of their own education ; and even where 
pecuniary means are present, there prevails an amount of apathetic 
ignorance, which exercises a more injurious inliuence upon the 
cause of education than poverty itself. Persons standing in this 
miserable category, composing as they do an integral part of 
the population of Bengal, influence too materially the destinies 
of the country by their position and circumstances in life to be 
excluded from a sidieme which has for its avowed object the moral, 
social, and intellectual elevation of our race. But it has appeared 
to us, from certain considerations based upon well-ascertained 
facts and indications of experience, that tlie mere imparting of 
education to tbos(? classes of our countrymen who, like our 
weavers and blacksmiths, occupy a social position immediately 
above the actual cultivators of the soil, would be productive of 
more evil than good. As the question to which these considera- 
tions give rise is, in my opinion, a question of national interest 
and importance,— as it is, moreover, a question specially fitted, by 
its grave social bearings, to be brought before an Association like 
this, I think 1 shall be justified in entering into its absolute and 
relative merits with some degree of iniuuteiiess. 
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The most important feature of the system of caste as it exists 
in Bengal is the exclusive allotment of distinct callings to distinct 
classes of the community \ and this feature, especially in the 
inferior castes, is so characteristic, tliatit may be regarded as the 
only principle on which a large portion of the population of 
Bengal was divided into distinct sections. As originally constituted, 
these castes possessed no right to cultivate learning, for the 
cultivation of learning itself was regarded as a distinct profession, 
which none but the members of a particular class, whi(!h claimed 
it as its exclusive propcTty, were entitled to practise. Ever since 
the organization of these castes, which, without entering into any 
antiquarian enquiry, can be aflirraed to be of a very ancient 
date, the indigenous trades and arts of Bengal have continued to 
be practised exclusively by exclusive castes, and the exclusiveness 
of these castes, as well as of the ditferent callings attached to them, 
have been maintained inviolate by the circumstance of the several 
castes being of several degrees of social respectability. 4’hc 
weaver is more respectable than the blacksmith, the blacksmith 
more respectable than the potter, and the potter more res[)cetablo 
than the basket- maker. Each of these castes, moreover, is so 
eom[)lete in itself, as to find even the means for the .satisfaction of 
its spiritual wants reserved to itself as an exclusive aiipanage of 
siqiarale existence. Most of the inferior castes have caidi a prie.st- 
hood of its own, who can no more perform religions ollices for the 
beiiclit of a dillerent caste than can the caste itself to whudi they 
arc attached practise any calling which has not licreditarily 
belonged to it. 

The picture of castism given above represents a so(ual organisa- 
tion of the most [irimitive character, and we accordingly find that 
working for limited local purposes is the most prominent charactcr- 
istie of artizan life in Bengal. The distribution of the produce 
of the various arts practi.sed in this country is even, at this day, 
of the most limited cliaracdcr j and, indeed, when we consider that 
tlic village system of India i.s, in its economical aspect, based 
upon the idea of making every village or eoimiiuniiy of villages 
self-sufficient for the supply of the ordinary wants of life, we 
should he rather surprised to find any very large or active system 
of internal traffic for the distribution of the prodiuds of our 
homely arts prevailing in Bengal. Speaking somewhat roughly, 
though by no means with any broad exaggeration, it might be 
said that every village in Bengal, besides containing a certain 
number of families of the respectable castes, who belong to no 
Jiarticnlar profession, and who form by far the majority ot its 
inhabitants, is the dwelling place of a certain number of fainilk**) 
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of eacli of those artizan classes which are indispensable to the 
ordinary every-day-life purposes of the remainder of the village 
population. In short, any particular Bengal village bears the same 
relation of similarity to any other village which any particular 
farm in any part of the country bears to any other farm in any 
other part; and not only this, but every village in Bengal may be 
regarded as representing in miniature a large commercial country 
like England, where a gentleman residing in the extreme south of 
Cornwall depends as much upon the cutler of Sheffield and the 
cloth-maker of Manchester as he does upon the valet who serves 
him to coffee, and the coachman who drives him to his county 
town. Now this village system, or rather village segregation, can- 
not, it is easy to sec, render the artizan classes of Bengal 
exclusively dependent upon the resources of their professional 
industry for the supply of the varied wants of life. For, as inter- 
nal traffic is almost unknown, the Bengal artizan can take advan- 
tage of but a very limited local area as a market for the com- 
modities he prepares, and a limited market can support only a 
limited establishment, and yield a limited income. But the diffi- 
culties of maintenance arising out of the scantiness of his earnings 
are increased by the circumstance of the Bengal artizan being the 
Kurja, and, therefore, the only hope of a large joint family. It 
is true that the women and children of certain artizan classes 
assist the head of the family in his professional work ; but, besides 
the fact that the assistance thus given is not only not very mate- 
rial, but often very irregular in its character, this cannot be said of 
by far the majority of the artizan classes existing in Bengal, nor 
with the same degree of applicability to all of them. The econo- 
mical deficiencies of the various indigenous arts of Bengal, as so 
many means for the support of animal life, have, from a very olden 
time, rendered it necessary for the artizan to supplement the 
earnings of his hereditary labour by the produce of a more or 
less extensive cultivation of the soil ; and this is the chief reason 
why an artizan, be lie a bricklayer, a blacksmith, or a weaver, 
living solely and exclusively upon the resources of his own 
peculiar art, is so rare a spectacle in Bengal. The archaic simpli- 
city of Bengal village life, its entire ignorance of luxury, and its 
indifterence for commodities which in the least civilized country 
of Europe would be regarded as necessary comforts, have not only 
prevented the material wants of our countrymen from attaining 
any degree of refinement, but also confined them within very 
narrow numerical limits. And this circumstance, it is worthy 
of remark, has had, along with certain other causes, a large share 
of influence in keeping our national arts not only in a form of 
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priniitive rudeness, but also subservient to the village system and 
caste organisation of Kcngal. It miglii be argued on a well 
known princifde of political economy, that the paucity and simpli- 
city of the material wants of llengal cannot be considered as 
any sufficient cause ol the poorness and limited extent of our 
indigenous arts, since a demand for commodities is not a demand 
for labour. Now, altliough it is true that the artizans of Bengal 
miglit, by preparing new and tasteful articles, have created an 
extended market for tbcmselves, and enlarged the sphere of their 
labour, still, in considering the applicability of this politico- 
economical doctrine to the circumstances of onr country, it is of 
tlie highest importance to bear in mind that the introilnotion of new 
arts, or the prejiaration of new articles of luxury and convenience, 
requires, as a preliminary condition, an cducatid artizan class 
acquainted with tlie many diversities of art and with the truths of 
theoretical and ])ractical science. It cannot be doubted, therefore, 
that the almost Cerbcrcan gloom of ignorance which has hitherto 
brooded over our unfortunate country, and which has received a 
substantial signification in our simple stereotyped wants and 
M'ishes, has helped very materially in keeping our arts in a state 
of disgraceful rudeness. It behoves us also to consider in this 
place that the imperfection of our arts is owing also to the absence 
of any strong motive or necessity for improving them — an absence 
which, in my opinion, is traceable to that ignorant supincuess 
which centuries of a conqiarativcly jiainless life, half-agricultural 
and half-manufacturing, devoid of political stimulus, and undis- 
turbed by the influences of a foreign civilization, have rendered 
a fixed feature of the Bengal village character. Finally, the mode 
of life— half-agricultural and half-manufacturing— which prevails 
amongst the artizan classes of Bengal, however accordant with 
our indigenous civilization, is yet, as has been shown before, (uily 
a sort of compromise between life and death, and, as such, it is 
highly unfavourable to the growth of what might be called a 
substantial commonalty. 

Such, in short, is the character and position of the artizan 
classes of Bengal whose number, according to an estimate* lately 
made by a highly educated and experienced Native gentleman, 
might, with some approximation to the truth, be fixed at one- 
eighth of the entire population, both male and female. Now the 
establishment of English rule in India and the influence of the 


* Seo Indian Daily News^ 2iid Seplembor 
by Bubu Enjeudralala AJittra. 


1868.— Letter on Popular Education 
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English nation, as the representative of a typical form of civili- 
zation, have called into existence two social phenomena of vast 
importance in their bearings upon the condition and material 
prospects of the whole population of Bengal, with the exception 
of what has been called the upper tea-thousand. In the first 
place, the extensive commercial intercourse which now exists 
between England and India has introduced into this country all 
the refined and exquisite products of British manuf acture. English 
broad cloth, English linen cloth, English woollen cloth, the flashing 
knife, the gleaming razor, the glittering scissors, all of them 
engraven with the names of the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Manchester, are now to be seen in the poorest 
shop of the poorest village in Bengal, and each, with a refined 
and revolutionary idea attached to it. The blotting paper has 
displaced the little ])ag of sand and lime — that indigenous 
soaker of ink. The fragrant and vari-coloured soap has usurped 
the place of khole and shuffeda. High-lieelcd bools reaching up 
to the knee have excommunicated the chuitee, the national cover- 
ing for the leg. The earthen-plate of China, the clcctro-plate of 
Germany, the glass-plate of Prance, have all conspired against 
the that, the rakabecj and the deepa of the brazier. The slate- 
maker has issued a bull of interdiction against the palm-leaf of 
India. The chair has ousted the chattaj the maty and the mora. 
The pharmacy of England has thrown into discount the mysterious 
art of the Kobeeraj, In short, that glorious triumph of British 
art and skill which, as Lord Macaulay said in the House of Com- 
mons in the year 1833, should be the true object of England's 
connection with India,* seems in one sense to be well nigh its 
accomplishment in Bengal. But although well for England, it 
still remains to be seen whether or not our commerce with that 
country has affected the condition of a large portion of the popu- 
lation of Bengal. The increasing use of articles of European 
manufacture has thrown into the background the indigenous arts 
of this country, and contributed in various ways to reiuler the 
earnings of our artizans much less inadequate to tlie purposes of 
maintenance than they were, say 20 years ago. It is true that our 
commerce with England, which is virtually a commerce with the 
whole of the civilized world, has opened many a new field of labour, 
and that a large number of persons who, it will perhaps be said, 
might otherwise have been left to the chances of starvation, have 
found sufficiently remunerative employments. But, besides the 


* Sc© Macualajr’s Speeclies.— -Speech on the Government of India. 
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fallacy which is involved in tlic opinion that but for the com- 
mercial requirements ot India, an extensive population would have 
remained without any employment whatever — a fallacy which is 
contained in the proposition that a demand for commoriities is a 
demand for labour— there is, considering the natural capacities 
and resources of India, that still doubtful question, whether the 
non-agricultnral community of Bengal, who form no inconsider- 
able portion of its entire iiopnlation, can derive any snob benefits 
from our commerce with Kngland as constitute the peculiar merit 
and distinguishing feature of that economical phenomenon called 
commerce or international exchange. ^lost of the articles which 
India sends out to England are the immediate produce of the soil, 
and arc, therefore, the exclusive results of agricultural labour! 
It is, therefore, the aj’riiMiltnral population of Bengal who have 
found in our commerce with England a market for the produce of 
their labour far more extensive than that which they could com- 
mand previous to tlie eommeneomont of our relatioiiship with the 
latter country, and it is also they who have derived most benefit 
from our foreign commerce. There are, indei'd, some rude manu- 
factures included in the Indian exports ; hut it would not he 
very iucorreet to say that more than 75 per cent, of the 
indigenous arts of Bengal are unrepresented in our commerce 
witli England. And this fact, it may he said, fully justifies the 
remark that our artizans, regarded as a body of labourers for the 
great market of the world, are wholly unproductive. But unpro- 
ductive labour — labour which contributes nothing to the com- 
merce of the world— cannot receive the entire benefit of that 
commerce viewed in tlie liglit of a body of international exchanges. 
Supposing a Bengal weaver to possess a capital of lis. 1,000, it 
is easy to see that, if the production of cloth for his own country 
requires only a capilal of Its. 500, the remaining Its. 500 will be 
absolutely useless, and therefore incapable of yielding any profit 
to him. But, if he were allowed to prepare cloth also for some 
foreign country, the ivholc of his capital might find profitable 
investment. I have remarked above that our artizans arc com- 
mercially unproductive, and I should not, after what 1 have said 
regarding the influence which has already made itself manifest of 
the products of European manufacture on tlie state of the 
indigenous arts of Bengal, hesitate to affirm that our artizans are fast 
approaching the same category in their position as labourers for 
their own country. It will sufficiently appear from the sequel, 
that there are at present powerful causes at w'ork to render a 
constantly iucreasing number of men of the artizan classes wholly 
unproductive, in the larger as well as in the restricted sense of 
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the term. Those who have been affected by these latter causes 
can, it is manifest, consume the products of Kuropeati art 
only for the sake of an inereasiiif^ impoverishment. But to take 
the case of those who are still engaged in the work of produc- 
tion, it is extremely questionable, and it is w'ell worth our inquiry, 
whether the agriculturist and the artizan of Bengal have derived 
any absolute commercial benefit by consuming, for instance, the 
cloth which is manufactured by England. For, reasoning on the 
principles of the theory of commerce, it might be urged with very 
great force that English cloth, although cheaper than the cloth of 
indigenous manufacture, cannot be regarded as an economical 
advantage to Bengal, if Bengal, with the aid of European learning 
and machinery, can produce cloth equal to that of England at 
a less cost than is incurred by the latter in its manufacture. And 
the probability of such a result will be manifest from the obvious 
consideration — w^hich is only one out of many — that the prolific 
soil of India, formitig as it were an epitome of the whole 
vegetable world, is rich in those raw materials of manufacture 
which England cannot procure without an extensive expenditure 
of capital. If, then, India is to be governed for the benefit of 
India alone, if the triumph of European science and art is to bo 
the object of England's connection with India, it is, I think, the 
bounden duty of England to establish in India those manufactures 
the advantages of which, in a commercial point of view, are at 
present reaped by England alone. 

In spite of what I have here said, it cannot be denied that our 
relation with England has been of immense advantage to us. 
The cloth which is prepared by the Bengal w eaver is much more 
costly than the cloth which w'e get from England, and, so far at 
least as this single commodity is concerned, it must be acknow- 
ledged that England has been a source of positive benefit to our 
country. Bengal might benefit herself in a far higher degree by 
preparing with her own labour, but with the aid of British 
machinery, the same cloth which England now manufactures for 
her j but so long as she refrains from doing this, the English manu- 
facturer must be regarded as a blessing to a considerable portion 
of her population. But it is of the highest social and political 
imprtance to bear in mind, that the large body of Bengal 
artizans, w^ho have hardly anything to spare after defraying the 
cost of bare subsistence, can offer nothing in exchange for the 
exquisite products of Eiiropeau manufacture, and that, therefore, 
these products, if purchased at all, must be purchased only for an 
increasing impoverishment, or, if not purchased, must be to our 
artizans a cause of chronic discontentedness with their own 
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condition and witli Englisli rule in India. It is not so mncli any 
actual social status as the disadvantageous light in which it 
appears wlicii plac-ed in iinniediato contrast with a bettor but 
unattainable status, which constitutes a source not only of 
personal discontent, but also of ])<)litical disatlcctiou. England 
has not so much to fear from the ignorance of the great mass of 
her Indian subjects as from that wide-spread dissatisfactiomvhich 
has been caused by the presence of her own civilization — a pre- 
sence at once most mortifying and humiliating to the primitive 


ideas of the country. 

It is clear from these statements that it is at least for the 
interest of a safe governing policy that England should introduce 
large manufactures into Bengal. Kngland need not be afraid of 
any material decrease of the income wliich she annually derives 
from her commerce with India, for India, as a manufacturing 
country, will not displace her as the great distributor of the 
world^a riches to all the nations of the earth. And even if any 
such decrease did actually result from the establishment of 
manufactures in India, England must remember that that decrease 
would be, to a considerable degree, made up for by that increased 
prosperity which the (jovernmeut of India as a taxing authority 
might, with a wealthier poindatiou subject to its sway, be able to 
acquix’c. All sxieli views apart, hugland ought to bear in mind 
that, as the voluntary, self-created guardian of India, she cannot, 
in good conscience, make any other use ot Iiulia than to supply 
such of her own wants as can ])c supplied from the resources of 
India in a manner which should be least cxpcnsiyc to this latter 
country. But there are other considerations of far less dignity 
and altitude it is true, but not of inferior importance, which 
make it appear very clearly that the establishment ot large manu- 
factures ill Beugariias become a matter of indispensable necessity. 


These I will state below. i x i 

The caste system of Bengal has violated one of its essential trad- 
itional prejudices by cultivating literature and science. 1 have said 
before tbai tbc inferior castes of Beugal l.ave never tl.ougl.t tlie 
pursuit of knowledge to be any part ot the privileges allowed to them 
by the authority which called them into existence; aiidiwill uowadd 
that, till very recently, these ciustcs did not in any material degree 
violate the spirit of the order which prohibited to tlicm the culti- 
vation of learning and tlic study of the i(. i 

eular system of instnietioii, aided by the griuit-iu-aid metliod. Las, 
liowevifr, opened a new era in the history of ' 

The situation of schools for elementary 

country, at convenient distances from each othci, and the oppor. 
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tuiiity which exists at present of receivinjj^ educutiou in these 
schools at a cheap rate, have induced the inferior castes of Bengal 
to provide their cliildren with some amount of knowledge or 
other. It is, however, of the gravest importance to bear in mind 
that the motive which is uppermost in the mind of the Bengal 
artizan in sending liis children to school is not that they should 
be enlightened in their understanding and improved in tlieir 
morals, but that their education should enable them, by engaging 
in lucrative services, to discharge those heavy duties of family 
maintenance, which the rapidly declining profits of his hereditary 
labour make it day after day more and more difficult of perform- 
ance. How far the hopes of the artizan arc realized, seems to 
me to bo extremely qiu‘stionablc; but the mere fact of his form- 
ing these ho])es must be taken to be highly significant and 
suggestive. The number of boys of the artizan classes of Bengal, 
who have received an education more or less advanced, is very 
large, and the extension of the grani-in-aid systcun, together with 
the allurement of university distinctions are year after year giving 
considerable accessions to tlnit number. Now it cannot hajjpcu 
that all our artizan boys should he able to cany their education 
beyond that which is receivable in the Anglo-Vernacular schools, 
neither that all those who have the good fortune to enter the 
university should succeed in getting admittance into any of the 
learned professions of law and medicine. And, indeed, it may be 
affirmed, without any fear of contradiction, that the number of 
such members of the artizan classes as ultimately become prac- 
tisers of law and medicine cannot be even so much as 3 per cent, 
of the entire number of artizan buys receiving education in 
Bengal. But as one-fiftieth in a liundrcd is a proportion too small to 
constitute any a])prcciable result, I may justly say tliat the 
entire number of artizan boys who have received any amount of 
education are at present candidates for service, or, which is the 
same, thing for admission into the w^oll-known keraneedom of 
Bengal. I say they are candidates for service, simply because 
educated boys of the artizan classes feel, for certain reasoms which 
will be stated hereafter, very great repugnance to practise the here- 
ditary callings of their forefathers. But service is now so difficult to 
obtain, that it may be considered a very fortunate circumstance 
if 100 out of every 1,000 persons find employment in any given 
year. Nor, if the field of service were large enough to embrace 
the entire number of those who are desirous of entering it, would 
that be, in any elevated sense of the term, a happy state of things 
for Bengal. The discipline to which a keranee is subjected is of 
tlie most degrading nature. It suppresses all intellectual activity 
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besides that, if activity it can be called, which is implied by 
a most mechanical method of keeping journals and ledgers, and 
by a most empirical system of computation. It stifles or expels 
from the mind all that curiosity which is the most powerful cause 
of our progress in knowledge and wisdom. It makes a man a mere 
machine, or a slave, devoid of all sense of lioiior, of all nobility 
of thought and feeling. Men formed and fashioned by a discipline 
like this can do no good to their country, alid might well be con- 
sidered as civilly dead for the purposes of civilization and c(tono- 
mical progress. There must be in every country a certain number 
of men doomed to undergo such a discipline, but it is highly 
undesirable that England, by preparing for us every commodity we 
require, should leave; to our countrymen no other alternative than 
tliat of becoming keraneei^ in her mercantile otlices. Hut to 
take things as they arc at pr(‘sent. — The \ast majority of boys of 
the artizan classes wlio cannot get admittance into any kind of 
service, and who would not, for any thing which you might offer 
them, be induced to take up their hereditary professions, pass 
their lives in idleness, contract vices ot the most degrading 
character, and aggravate the miseries ol their already destitute 
families. Thus, by be(;omiug educated, tkj find tlu-mselves not 
only incapable of rendering that little assistan(;o to their nearest 
relatives which the pursuit of their hereditary callings might 
have placed within their power, but also wretched victims of all 
those demoralising intluenecs which force men to lead a life of 
criminality and penal sutfering. 1 have not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that a large part of the drunkenness and debauchery 
prevailing in Calcutta and the mofussil represents the debase- 
ment of a section of the population who, but for their untimely 
education, would at least have led a life of iuuocicnt aud sober 
indigence. 

The difficulty met by educated boys of the artizan classes in 
finding employment as clerks and sircars is vastly increased by 
that unlimited competition for s(;rvi(;o wliicli has been called into 
existence by those educated members of the higher Hindu castes, 
whom the different schools and colleges of Hcngal turn out upon 
our over-stocked market of labour in bands of thousands every 
year. A reference to the minutes of the Calcutta University will 
suffice to give us au idea, liow'evcr rough in itself, of the extent 
of that demand for service whicli failure at the different univer- 
sity examinations creates every year in Hengiil. Now, the circum- 
stances in life of by far tlie great majority of our countrymen 
are such, that they find it hard iu almost fifty cases in a 
hundred to allow the education of their children to be carried 
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beyond the highest course of study in the best Anglo- Verna- 
cular school. The number of those whose education is finished 
at school must be, therefore, added to tlie number of those wJ|o fall 
off at the different stages of university life ; and the two together, 
it is not difliciilt to imagine, will constitute an amount of demand 
for service much too formidable in the present state of the labour 
market in Bengal, 'flic rapidly increasing nuinber of Anglo- 
Vernacular schools, and the growing popularity of the Calcutta 
University arc year after year bringing a larger and larger 
number of persons w'itljin the influence of education ; and this 
constantly increasing number of educated men, belonging as they 
do to all classes of the Bengali nation, signifies, in the state of 
idleness to which, as I have shown above, the majority of onr 
educated youth are condemned at present, an increasing iiational 
profligacy, viciousness, and criminality. Bven the Brahminical class 
—the hereditary priesthood of Bcugal—have forsaken the oftiee 
which old Menu had assigned to them, and, imbibing the ideas 
of a species of civilization, the most hostile possible to that of 
which they themselves arc the most characteristic symbol, aic 
swelling the tide of idle extravagance and penurious licentiousness. 

The causes which, in our opinion, have rendered unpopular 
the native arts of Bengal, are three in number. Tn the first place, 
the introduction into the country of the products of Ihiropeaii 
manufacture has, as I have already shewn, curtailed the use of 
the products of our indigenous arts, and thereby lessened their 
remunerative power. But even if it were assumed that the use 
of the native products has remained unaftccted, still it would not 
be very difficult to prove that the pecuniary value of our arts has 
suffered some dimimition. For, although it is true tliat the 
various articles of food have risen in price, yet, as the wages ol 
labour do not form the only clement of the cost of production, 
and cannot, from the circumstance of their money value not 
having increased in the same ratio in which the price of food has 
increased, be considered as real wages, it is only fair to expect 
that the native arts cannot possibly have retained the same real 
value which they bore when food liad not risen in price. But 
leaving aside all politico- economical considerjitions, nothing, I 
am inclined to think, can be a better proof of the diminished pro- 
ductiveness of the indigenous arts of Bengal than the opinion 
which is growing amongst our artizan classes in favor of English 
education as the only passport to service. Again, supposing the 
profits of our arts to have remained unaltered, still it would 
follow, from what we have said regarding the nature and extent 
of the market which any particuhu’ art can command, that the 
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profits derivable from it can barely serve tlie purposes of a very 
rigid mode of living. But ediieatcd meu, acquainted with better 
states of life, and naturally ambitious of using tlic exquisite pro- 
ducts of European manufacture, cannot be reconciled to a position 
which, like that of tlie lieugal artizan, is almost a stranger to the 
fine commodities which England brings to India. In the second 
place, it is of tlie highest importance, in considering the 
increasing disfavor into which our arts arc falling, to bear in mind 
that the Bengali nation is a hierarchy of castes of different 
degrees of social respectability. This circumstance renders the 
callings attached to our inferior castes contemptible in the eyes 
of those who belong to the superior Hindu castes, aud 
the practice itsclt of those callings a mark of social inferiority 
which makes itself painfully felt m the higher cirdcs of Hindu 
society. The educated youth of the artizan class, who feels 
himself ashamed of a hirih which exposes him to the contempt 
and derision of all the respectable castes of his country, naturally 
turns away from the pursuit of a calling which would not only 
remind him constantly of his social humiliation, but \vould also, 
by excluding him from that enlightened society which ho has 
learnt to regard as a lU’ivilcgo of his education, aggravate the 
painful feeling of mortifuaitiou with which lie contemplates liis 
position. Thirdly, the almost prijuitivo rudeness of our arts is 
of itself a sutricieui caus(i of the ncghjct into which they are 
falling. Tu only a few of tin; arts practised in this country is 
the artizan required to cx(‘rcisc any amount of intelligence. The 
education which constitutes a Ihmgal artizan is ef flic simplest 
character, and consists mainly of an empirical discipline of the 
body. The instruments with which he works arc of the rudest 
description, and bear no scientific value whatever. Division of 
labour there is none, and the most menial act necessary to be done 
in the course of his work must be done by the artizan himself. An 
educated mind cannot reconcile to itself a position wliich lasts only 
through ignorance and barbarism. A man whose intelligence 
is developed, in however slight a degree, if compelled to work 
like the Bengal artizan, would regard his life as one of penal 
servitude. He would very naturally consider his education wasted 
and his ideas insulted. If, therefore, the educated members 
of the artizan classes of Bengal have abandoned the callings 
of their forefathers, they have done only what any other man 
placed in their predicament w'ould do. 

It is clear from the foregoing considerations that education 
has exercised the largest Amount of influence in throwing our 
national arts into a state of decline ) and as the decline of the 
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arts has been the immediate cause of that increasing pauperism, 
profligacy and criminality, which we liave described above, it 
is only just to connect these latter effects with the diffusion of 
education. 

It is now time to consider that although the products of 
European manufacture have, to a certain extent, displaced tlie 
creations of our native artizans, there yet remains a wide field for 
the practice of the indigenous arts of Bengal. The demand for 
the products of our national arts is yet sufficient to give employ- 
ment to a large section of the population, and to enable them to 
make a livelihood which, however devoid of every feature of 
eomfort and luxury, will at least keep them within the limits of 
social order and moral sobriety. For, in estimating the truth of 
this latter remark, it is only necessary for us to bear in mind 
that the life of the Bengal artizan has a basis of simple ignorance 
and self-edifying honesty, and withal favors a quietism of conduct 
which serves as a spell against all extravagant and disorderly 
indulgences. But when we consider how education has already 
influenced tlie thought and character of a portion of the men born 
of the artizan classes, we cannot but entertain the suspicion that 
the scheme of popular education, wdiich has been proposed, and 
which, we have every reason to think, is very near its enforcement, 
will operate much to the prejudice of that still large number of 
artizan boys whose ideas and social habits arc yet of an antique 
cast. I do not mean to say that education is a bad thing in 
itself, or that the igriorauce of the artizan and the economy of the 
arts he practises arc features of a form of civilization wdiosc 
continuance is desirable as an absolute fact. But being as I am 
of opinion that any shock given to an established system, when 
a new and a better system is not I’cady to supply its place, is 
generally attended with the most dreadful consequences to society, 
I am inclined to think that until a better mode of life has been 
found out for the artizans of Bengal, popular education, which 
has a known revolutionary tendency, will only be an element of 
social and economical disturbance. But the diffusion of educa- 
tion has rendered the adoption of a new system of life necessary 
not only for the artizan classes of Bengal, but also for a very 
large number of persons of the higher Hindu castes — a number 
which is increasing every year almost in a geometrical progression. 
Bengali life, it is worthy of remark, before it received the ideas 
and influences of a foreign civilization, was essentially agricultural 
in its character. Almost all Hindu families had agricultural 
establishments, which varied in extent according to their owm 
varied demands. But that was a life of primitive simplicity, and 
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educated Bengal lias learnt to despise it. Archaic village life has 
thus given way to a life of visionary prosperity, but of real 
wretchedness, indigence and depravity. It would not he talking 
the language of the nineteenth century to say, that the exigencies 
of material living will drive back our educated countrynicn upon 
the mode of life led by tlieir remote ancestors. Agriculture is a 
noble art no doubt, but it is, liy no means, the noblest of arts ; 
and he must be considered as the sworn foe of our race wlio should 
say that enlightened Bengal might well be made a nation of 
husbandmen. But, if ever the educated Bengali be foiced to lead 
an agricultural life, he will think ill of that British nation which, 
after instructing his intelligence and causing him to cherish noble 
aspirations, should have left him to follow an occupation where ho 
would regard his intelligence as a grievance, and his aspirations 
as the cruel invention of a spirit of mockery in the domi- 
nant race intended to torment his mind. Civilized Bengal will 
thus become a nursery of personal discontent and a strong- 
hold of political disallectiou. I am, therefore, irndiued to think 
that the same considerations of policy which liave led the Covern- 
nient of India to regard popular education as a growing necessity 
of the age, apply with still greater force to the ])rcscnt economical 
circumstances of tlie country. I cannot suggest a better rcmcjly 
for the economical shorteemings of Bengal than the establishment 
of large manufactures embodying all those princi[)lcs of art and 
science on which they arc conducted in Ji)uro[)C. Such manufac- 
tures will give employment to every grade of mind in the nation, 
and make the economical life of Bengal a material counterpart of 
its intellectual development. I'hey will, by their unlimited extent, 
supply the entire nation with useful occupations, whoso influence 
on the moral character and conduct of our educated countrymen 
would be most invaluable. They will render a vast system of 
popular education not only desirable as a civilized institution, but 
also necessary as a condition of economical labour. They will 
rouse Bengal from the state of lethargic indifrerence in which she 
has been lying for centuries, and impress our nation with the con- 
viction that life may be made more real, more full of duties 
and responsibilities, more full of healthy intelligent activity 
than they have yet known it to be. They will infuse into the 
national mind of Bengal a vitality, a sense of civic dignity and 
independence, such as alone, in the absence of political freedom, 
can lead a vast people on into the path of virtue and greatness. 

Want of proper fuel will, probably, be considered as a serious 
impediment in the way of establishing large manufactures in 
Bengal. But the experience of certain small manufactories. 
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worked l)y means of the Raueegnuge coal, might induce us to 
think that our coal can be used for manufacturing purposes. I 
think I am right in stating that only such coal as contains 
more than 5 per cent, of sulphur is useless in manufacture; 
but it has been found by analysis that all our coal is not of 
this description. The following extract from Dr. O^Shaughnessy^s 
Bengal Dispensatory and Pharmacopoeia shows that there are 
means by which coal, whether English or not, may be made 
lit for manufacturing use : — “ Coke is coal previously heated 
to redness and freed from all its volatile matters. It consists 
of carbon and earthy matters alone. The heat it produces 
is very intense and uniform. Being free from volatile matters, 
it burns without flame. Coke is much used \n furnace opera- 
tions in the arts.^'’* But supposing that the Bengal coal 
is not fitted for economical consumption, it will still remain 
to be seen whether coal might not, if not with any positive 
advantage, at least without any sensible loss, be brought from 
England. Equal weights of coal and cotton, or of coal and jute, 
are very nearly equal in bulk, and primd fade it could be said 
that the cost of bringing coal would not greatly exceed that of 
sending out cotton or jute. Besides, the exportation of cotton 
is attended with certain charges, such as gunny cloth, brokerage, 
godown rents, both here and in England, and the cost of screwing, 
from which the importation of coal would be entirely free; and 
this circumstance must argue greatly in favor of the view I 
am here advocating. 1 may venture to afllrm that the charges 
just enumerated, excepting godown rent in England, ai<'ount very 
nearly to Be. 1-13 annas for every maund of cotton. i\foreover, 
it is well worthy of consideration that, in allowing Bnglaud to 
manufacture for us, we have to ])ay the cost of sending cotton 
and the cost of bringing it back in the shape of cloth, whilst 
if we manufactured for ourselves, we should have to pay only the 
single cost of bringing coal, and that the latter might, in all 
probability, be at least equal to, if not less than, the other two 
collectively. The failure of certain munufacti‘«ics set up jii 
India was owing, I believe, to the employment of ICuropean 
labour, which is far more costly tliaii native service, and, what is 
more to the point, much more expeusive than manufacturing 
labour in England. But whether it was so or not, it must he 
apparent to all that the suhstitutiou of native labour would he 
a source of economy, which might form another means of couuter- 
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noting any inconvenience wliicli may be found to connect itself 
vith the importation of English coal. But even if any disadvan- 
tage remained after making all this comparison, it would behove 
us to consider that, without manufactures in llengal, the mental 
and bodily powers of a very largo number of our countrymen — 
powers that ought to be regarded as wealth more real than gold 
or silver — would be cither wasted in idleness, or frittered away in 
the apathetic drudgery of keranee life. Such a loss might well be 
set against the advantage of England manufacturing for India^ 
for idleness is in itself an economical encumbrance, and apathy the 
greatest foe of progress, social or economical. From what I 
have said before, it has, I think, been clear to everybody that our 
society is now in a crisis, and our national character in jeopardy. 
The ancient Homans neglected agriculture, though by cultivating 
the soil of Italy they could have saved much of the expenses 
of their Mediterranean trade. But they thought that the pro- 
fession of arms was more favourable to the formation of a virtuous 
national character than the merely arithmcti(‘al discij)line of a 
commercial life. A manly character is far more precious than 
all the wealth of Ormuz or of Ind,^^ and if manufactories 
can create a race of Bengalees useful, industrious and noble- 
minded, they deserve to be secured at any price. But in 
making this proposition, I am of opinion tliat the wise and 
wealthy men of our nation will have to inaugurate the mea- 
sure, and that enlightened England will have to assist them 
with her counsels, and, if need be, with her cajntal too. I cannot 
find words strong enough to express the amount of diffidence I 
have felt in taking up for discussion the subject of the present 
economical condition of Bengal, and the still greater hesitation 
with which 1 have committed my thoughts to writing. I felt 
it to be an act of duty to my country to give expression to what 
I considered to be a right and honest conviction of my mind, and 
now it is for those Native and European gentlemen, who are mem- 
bers of this Social Science Association, to discuss the proposition 
I have humbly advanced in all its various and important bearings. 

I will bring this pai)er to a close by describing, as briefly as 
possible, some advantages which may be expected to result colla- 
terally from the establishment of large manufactures, and the 
growth of a manufacturing class in Bengal. 

In the first place, the establishment of manufactories in Bengal 
will open a field of labour, which will invite a large amount of 
capital which now cither remains idle or is spent most impro- 
ductively. The number of men who are employed iu mercantile 
and other descriptions of offices is very great. The savings which 
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any one of this number makes in a year out of Lis monthly 
salaries are often too small to be deposited in banks for tin; 
trifling sum of four or five rupees which every one hundred rupees 
will bring back iu twelve months in the shape of interest. Such 
savings are^ therefore, either wasted in idle amusements, or 
embodied in golden or silver ornaments, which serve no other pur- 
pose than that of pampering female vanity. Manufactories will, 
it is expected, create a most profitable mode of investment for 
these savings, and their very popularity will, I am sure, cause 
them to be largely resorted to. 

I am, in the second place, of opinion that a class of manufiic- 
turers in Bengal will be a power of vast importance in securing 
the material and intellectual elevation of onr peasantry. 'J’lic 
experience of history and the abstract theorems of political 
economy both concur in proving that the man, who works upon the 
rude produce of the earth, and fashions it into various forms of 
grace and beauty for the purpose of gratifying the foolish taste 
and reckless vanity of the rich and the luxurious, is the man who 
of all others can best sympathise with the tiller of the soil, ^fho 
greatest of modern writers on political economy says: — ^^When 
a thing is bought not for its use, but for its costliness, chcapncifs 
is no recommendation. As Sisniondi remarks, the consequence 
of cheapening articles of vanity is not that less is expended on 
such things, but that the buyers substitute for the cheapened 
article some other which is more costly, or a more fdaborato 
quality of the same thing ; and as the inferior quality answered 
the purpose of vanity equally well when it was equally expensive, 
a tax on the article is really paid by Jiobody.^^* What has hccii 
here said of articles of vanity is true also to a very great extent 
of articles of necessity. The men of wealth and infiuciice in a 
nation very generally pass away their lives in occupations which 
have not the remotest councctioii with that economy of produc- 
tion, whose results, however disadvantageous, cannot sonsihly 
affect their material condition. Their attention, if ever drawn 
to the economical state of their country, is directed to some one 
or more of the numerous facts relative to the distribution of 
commodities, and is rarely turned to things which are so far 
removed from the s|)here of their action and observation as the 
economy of production. It is a highly significant fact — a fact 
which could be witnessed only with a social organisation materially 
defective iu an economical point of view — that, whether in 
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times of absolute scarcity or in times of high prices, the 
eulightened public of Bengal, whilst calling out for measures of 
relief to the poor and for a stoppage of the export of corn, is 
never heard to say that our peasantry require to be educated, or 
that our agricultural economy demands a reform. This is only 
because Bengal is wanting in that class of men who alone can 
sympathise with the agriculturist ; it is because Bengal has no 
manufacturer. England is about to educate the sunken ryot; 
England will soon construct roads for the facilities of inland 
intercourse ; England is about to carry out a vast project of irriga- 
tion in Bengal. And why is England doing all this? Is it not 
because England is our manufacturer ? Is it not because Eng- 
land deals directly with the Bengal ryot ? Is it not because Eng- 
land, as the direct customer to our peasantry, is vitally concerned 
to see the latter raised in intelligence and social status ? Is it 
not because England has understood that a better economy 
of agriculture in Bengal, by cheapening the produce of the 
soil, will enable her to conduct her manufactories with a 
smaller capital than would suffice at present? There maybe, 
and I have no doubt there is, a motive of benevolence prompt- 
ing England to do all the good and great things which she 
is doing in Bengal; but it would be a scientific mistake to 
think that motives of interest are altogether absent. It would 
be no insult to England to say that she is doing good to 
Bengal in order to educe good therefrom to her own sell. Let, 
then, a manufacturing class arise in Bengal, and our peasantry 
will get a body of men who would feel true sympathy for them ; 
—who would consult their wishes and ascertain their wants, who 
would advocate their cause, who would represent it to the aristo- 
cracy of the laud and to the Government of the country. With 
a class of manufacturers possessing a voice aud opinion of their 
own, the intellectual progress and material prosperity of the 
Bengal ryot will be secured far more easily than they would be if 
left to the care of our Government or of our aristocracy. 

Thirdly, one of the necessary consequences of the establish- 
ment of manufactures would be the necessity of imparting to 
our countrymen a knowledge of the ways and processes of 
mechanical industry. Schools of art will be required for a very large 
portion of the population, and even scientific education of a high 
order will become a desideratum. Employment in manufactories 
will be sufficiently remunerative, and in many cases full of honor 
and public influence. The intellectual training which Bengal 
will require in order to support her manufactories will thus com- 
bme two results very desirable in the present circumstances of 
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tlie country. In the first place, the existence of manufactories 
will enable any system of popular education in Bengal to be so 
devised as to be capable of producing that taste and those habits 
of useful occupation without which the education of the great 
mass of people in a country can be of little personal benefit, and 
might be of much social harm. For, as a writer on popular 
education lias said, “ to allow the pupil to pass whole years in learn- 
ing little and learning ill, is inculcating, by practice if not by 
precept, the habits of idleness ; to allow him to pass it in studies, 
which have no sort of reference to his position, is superadding 
to idleness, inutility.'^* In the second place, the various posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility in a manufactory, requiring as 
they would do high scientific attainments, will render it necessary 
for a large number of our countrymen to receive a special scien- 
tific training at once dignified and productive of great personal 
reputation. And this circumstance, it may be justly expected, 
besides j)romotiug the study of nature in a truly earnest and 
manly spirit, will do more than any thing else to reduce the 
number of those who, in the absence of any field of labour, lucrative 
as well as respectable, arc at present compelled to enter the learned 
professions of law and medicine, but who cannot, in conse- 
quence of the existence of a competition which is already formi- 
dable in both those professions, manage to acquire even a decent 
livelihood for themselves. 

Eut fourthly, the result of by far the largest and most general 
importance to the cause of civilization in Ecngal would be a 
wider and freer intercourse with Europe, and especially with 
England than has yet been found necessary. Bengal, working for 
England with her own means and resources, finds little need of 
taking part in that vast international correspondence which gives 
unity of life and similarity of purpose to all the nations of the 
civilized world. Bengal has, up to this day, made no use of those 
various discoveries of art and science which have increased the 
power of man over material nature, and caused almost everything 
that exists on earth to serve some human purpose. She has 
derived but little benefit from the improved ideas of the age; she 
has felt not the remotest interest in the increasing thought of the 
wodd. She knows what modern civilization means, but she 
is only ideally civilized. Nay worse, she is yet only a liewer of 
wood and drawer of water for English civilization in the East. 
But once let manufactures be established in Bengal, let Bengal 
once know that the cloth which she wears, the paper on which 
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slie writes, anti the knife with which she cuts will be no longer 
|)re])arotl for her 1>y England, and she will perceive the necessity 
of looking beyond the resources of lier own art and skill, she 
will be forced to study the progress of modern art and science, 
to consult the whole of Europe on the methods of manufacturing 
industry, to examine nature with a minute and scrutinising eve. 
A\ hen Bengal becomes a country of manufacturers, she will 
begin to think and to act; then will she rise in the esteem of 
civilized Europe ; then, for the first time in her history, will she 
aeipiirc a ])osition of dignity and importance in the great com- 
monwealth of nations. Then, ehiclly, will Bengal find it neces- 
sary to cultivate the acquaintance she has formed with England — 
the yreat mislreJiit of the commercial ivorld. l^hen will l^lngland 
hersi'lf form with h(*r a friendship more close, more intellectual 
than subsists at present, and then will that friendship be ])laee(l 
on that basis of mutual esteem and respect without which friend- 
ship is a serious misnomer. Then, in the true sense of the words, 
will that triumph of British art and science be consummated in 
Bengal, of which Lord Macaulay, as I humbly conceive, gave a 
narrow interpretation to the (Commons of England in his speech 
on the gov(U*nment of India, in the year 1833.* Then will be 
fuifillcd that missiou, with wliich, as it has been said, Brovidcncc 
has sent England to India. 


Bin CiTiTCTvKHnrTTV rnso to say tlmt Bahu Chundor Nath Bose’s paper had 
inadii ii strong iiiij)r(‘ssi(ni upon him. It was very patriotic: but ho hogged 
to dillor ontiroly t'roni tlie author’s views. No statistics liad ))oen given to 
prove Ills assertions, ])u. Curc KKRncTTY did not hcliovo that it was a niislbrtuno 
ih.it tljc produce ol' tlic soil slumld ho exported from India and manufactured 
goods imported into it. Some of the articles exported, sueli as saltpetre, wero 
very lucrative, and would ho useless from their very supc'rabundaneo in this 
country. Others ])aid well to send out as raw materials, and to receive back 
in the manufactured state, siieli as cotton and silk. If a certain pieco of elotli 
made abroad could l)e got for (wo ru])ees, mdjody would he so patriotic as to pay 
four ruj)ees for tlu’ same, merely larause it was spun by his own countrymen. If 
llie tiling (lid not pay, it would not answer. But when the producer got a higher 
prie(} for his wares, and paid less for his consumption, it was obviously to his 
advantage to export and import Then a tliird class of goods, such as opium 
and rice, wen; sold to foreign nations for eonsumption, larause they could not 
get them so cheap in any other m.iiket as in India, and heeanse the sellers could 
nol get the same high prii-es without exporting. Tlio exports of the articles 
named had immensely increased during late years. In the great advantage of 
tin* (‘ullivator, ’flie only exception was, ]ierhaps, saltpetre, the trade in which' 


See ^iliKUol.-nV Sl'oe-h on the Go\eniment of Iiidia. 
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had diminished owing to an enhancement of the duty. The imports were eveen 
larger t han the exports. The latter put money into the pockets of the peupl, 
the former showed their increased capacity to make purchases. It was absurd, 
tlierefore, to say that the country would be more prosperous if the raw mate- 
rinls were manufactured in it, instead of going to foreign markets, or if it 
had no imports and exports. 

The author’s opinion, that the extension of education to the artizan classes 
made them more vicious and idle than before, was opposed to all history and 
common sense. One of the most remarkable facts established by experience 
was, that the diminution of crime was in proportion to the increase of educa- 
tion. India was in a transition state, and it miglit bo true that persons who 
were educated did not like to pursue hereditary trades. But that was a con- 
summation which many philanthropists desired ; and if it were an evil, it must, 
sooner or later, correct itself. When people .saw that the only effect of crowd- 
ing into (lOvernment or other oflices was to lower their emoluments, and that 
they could better employ their Labour and capital in trades, tliey would soon 
get over their reluctance, and follow occupations for profit, and not as heredi- 
tary professions. Popular education might destroy castn distinctions, but 
that would be a great gain to civilization, ami no loss to society. He regretted 
that the author had not supjiorted his conclusions by figured statements instead 
of relying on dogmatic assertions. 

Mr. BhvkrIjEY thought that the writer had laid too much stress upon the 
injury which had resulted to native manufactures through the connection of 
this country with England. It might be true that native cloths bad now been 
superseded by European ]dece goods, but the author had overlooked the numerous 
trades and employments to which the British (lovernment had given birth. 
To take one instance out of many, the Imsine.ss of printing now employed many 
hundred.8 — he miglit say thousands - of hands, where never one was employed 
'anterior lo the British rule. And he need only point to the improved mode of 
living of all the native gentry, not only in and around Calcutta, but all over 
the Mofussil, as a proof that the trade of the country had been stimulated rather 
than injured by the operation of the Briti.sli Government. Even in the matter 
of piece goods, we were not so wholly dependent on the looms of Manchester 
as the writer seemed to think. There wjus more than one cotton mill in 
Calcutta, and there were at least a dozen companies quoted on the Bombay share 
list. With the large saving in the cost of freight and duties, amounting to some- 
thing like 30 per cent., it might be expected that the number of those manufiic- 
tories would increase with tlie accumulation of capital and the improvement 
of native .skilled labour. The writer had dwelt upon the evil.s arising from 
the hereditary character of the occupations pursued in this country. Ho might 
say that a very similar obstacle in the way of industry existed in England till 
within the present oeiituiy in the law of apprenticeship, under whieh no person 
was allowed to practise a trade in which he had not served an apprenticeship 
for seven years. This was a very considerable restriction upon the development 
of trade, so far as it prevented the transfer of labour and capital from one 
business to another. In tlii.s way it bore a very striking resemblance to the 
institution of caste in this country — a resemblance closer than wa.s generally 
supposed. Besides this, England had had other obstacles to contend against in 
the expansion of her trade, among which Me. Beverley instanced the riots 
which occurred in the manufacturing districts on the introduction of steam 
machinery, and the strikes of the present day. The progressive spirit of the 
nation had overcome these difficulties ; and if there was any vitality in the trade 
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of India, it mi^lit be expected to ovcivoiue, in n similar inauncr, any 
temporary obstacles which threatened to impede its proj^ress. 

There was one other fact mentioned by the author whioli Mu. Bkvkuley could 
not refrain from noticin<?, because it brought outagrand<listinction between this 
country and Great Britain. The writer had estimated the number of artizans 
in Bengal at one-eighth of the population. It might be ))resumed that llie rest 
were mainly agriculturists. Even if two-thirds only of the population were 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil, it would follow tliat two men were 
engaged in raising food for three in this country, while in England the labour 
of one man was said to feed twenty-six. This sim])le consideration showed 
the vast diflerence, between an agricultural and a manufacturing country. ^ 

The Puesident congratulated tho lecturer on introducing a new subject 
wliich was worthy of being investigated further. It treated of one of tlioso 
social changes which the country was now passing through. Tho writer had 
laid some stress upon the etfects of education in India, and certainly there were 
difficulties attending the subject. In England, agriculture was carried on by 
yaid labour : the cultivator was a man of capital, and merely directed the work, 
which was performed by hired labourers. Under such circumstances, education 
might work remarkable results. If tho workman became dissatisfied, and found 
that manual labour was better paid in other trades, he could cither alter his 
own condition of life, or at least improve that of his children. Many, again, 
by refraining from marriage, were able to save money, which would in time 
improve their condition; so that the tendency of education in England was 
to increase wages, and to give the working man habits of providence ainl tho 
power of saving. Here, in India, the same principles were not in action. 
There was not tho same paid labour in .agricultural juirsuits. What could tho 
cultiv.ator do to better his condition? lie might s.ay, “ No, I won’t pay so 
much rent, but I’ll go somewhere else.” But he could lud carry olf his 
labour to some other occupation, as in England. And as to habits of ]>rovi- 
dence, it was a result which it seemed to him hopeless to expe«*t would be secur- 
ed even by education. The force of prejudice, or religdous prineijile, was so 
strong tliat the lower classes never thought of abstaining from marri.ige till 
they could afford to maintain a family. Thus the icsnlt of educating tho 
masses in this country might bo totally different from what it was in England. 

It was a mistake to suppose that the firtizans of this country were not a 
productive class, and that it would be of no importance to tho rest of tho 
world if their work were to be blotted out .altogether. It was going loo far 
to .say that what is not carried out of a country is not production, so far as tho 
rest of tho world is concerned. The exports of Indi.a were enormous ; and 
tlutse who ministered to the wants of those who raise tho raw produce which 
wo cxjiort, really administer to the w.ants of tho world as much as if their own 
work were exported. But, in point of fact, there were Indian manufactures 
which had been distinguished in the markets of the world. Dr. Chucker- 
butty's argument was just, that it is better for this country, just as for .any 
other country, that what can be done cheaper elsewhere should be done else- 
where. It was our business really to look after tho imports, not the exports. 
He thought tho old error was underlying Dr. Chuckerbutt y s assertions ; Imt 
the fact was, that the only object of exporting home produce was in order 
to be able to import foreign produce. 

As to the evils of popular education, he (Mr. Phear) Ihougld, tbero was a liitlo 
confusion as to the cause. Ho lung as education was a rare acquisition, a man 
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would be naturally reluctant to go back into the old family ways, and to take 
up the occupations of those above whom be bad a right to consider himself 
elevated by cultivation and acquirement. And therefore partially extended 
education might be expected to have just the efl'cet which it is found to have, 
of boating down the wages of keraneedom. Those who obtained the distinc- 
tion of education, forsook the business of the class out of which they rose, and 
flocked to the one employment, which gave scope for the exercise of their new 
abilities. The remedy lay in the extension of education. If all a man’s 
friends and relatives were equally educated with himself, there would not be 
the same objection to follow the old pursuits. The result of the present partial 
system afforded no fair ground for the complaint against educating the masses, 
which at times was urged with much greater stress than it ought to bo. 
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4. On the Origin of Hindu Festirah. Ih/ H\nr Bvxkim Ciiandka 

CllATMMl. 

[RoJid on the 20tli Jimiuirv, 1SG9 J 

Some attention Inis l)cen paid to the subject of Hindu festivals, 
and there is among the records of the Trausaclions of this Associa- 
tion a paper on the nature of Hindu festivals. I wish to say a 
few words on their origin. It is iny impression that most Hindu 
festivals were not in their origin .at all similar to what they arc 
now ; and if we could trace their origin in every ease satisfactorily, 
we should have the key to interesting phenomena in the various 
phases of social existence which the nation has gone through. 
It is impossible to venture on my^gencral theory regarding their 
orio*in. Particular festivals appear to have had each a particular 
ori^nn, quite dilferent in its jirinciple from the (>rigin of others. 
A^iin, it is by no means clear that every festival has had its 
ortgin in the earlier stages of Hindu society. Some arc, doubtless, 
veiy old, but others are extremely modern. 

It is certain that many festivals which have now assumed tliQ 
shape and adopted the symbols of the worship of particular gods, 
were in their origin nothing more than the celebration of the 
advent of particular seasons of the year, or of other physical phono- 
mona and had no religious element in them at the beginning. 
Take the Dul Jatra, for instance. It is now in Bengal only a special 
mode of worshipping Krishna on a iiarticular day. Up-country 
it is the HuUj as the word is mis-written and mis-pronounccd. 
Originally, it was nothing but a festival in honor of spring, 
Vasantotsaha, From Vasantotsaba it d(‘generated into Mudanotsaba, 
or the festival of love, and then the religious clement first crept 
in. It is strange that that season of the year when the Iresli 
bursting forth of nature into new life, and into forms of pure 
and stainless beauty, is calculated to dispose the mnul towards 
the liiMicst and the calmest moods, should be set down by tlic 
poets and the people of India as peculiarly the season of love 
and desire. Being so set down, spring cjime to be iiidissolub y 
associated with love and desire, not that love ^yhlch is high, 
holy as an abnegation of self, even when man or his companion 
is the object, but love which levels man to the brute. Ihe asso- 
ciation was so strong, that whenever a Hindu poet happens to 
touch on spring, he speaks of it only in one aspect-as the season 
of love. Not even the highest and most cultivated minus which 
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Puranie India ever produced were free from this peculiarity. 
Even in the finest passaj,^e in all the poetical literature of India, 
perhaps of the East, the third canto of the Kumar Sambhava, 
where the poetry often rises into strains of loftiness and grandeur 
rarely attained, it sinks into the earth when the poet comes to 
describe spring. He is tender, he is touching', his exquisite and 
trembling sensibility reflects every shade of the now life of Nature ; 
but the leading idea throughout the description is still that of the 
season of love and desire. It was natural, therefore, that the 
festival of spring should transform itself into the festival of 
love j and as love was the god Madana, the festival became one for 
the worship of Madana. The red powder and the S(|uirt, which 
form the distinguishing features of the Iluli, were also the ancient 
accompaniments of the Madanotsaba, and we And them all in the 
description of that festival given in the Ratnaboli. When 
Madana came to give place to Krishna, and the Madanotsaba came 
to be transformed into the D61 Jatra in Bengal, 1 am unable to 
say ; but it was naturally to be expected that the god whoso 
worship came to be the most poj)ular in the country, and the 
memory of whose amorous achievements better litted him to 
represent love and loose morals than Madana himself, should 
supplant the latter in j)opular festivals. 

Take, again, the festivals in honor of Lakshmi. Lakshmi is the 
goddess of prosperity; but the word ^^Lakshmi/' or “Sri,^^ which 
is another name for the divinity, also means prosperity itself, or 
wealth. In early times, when agriculture was the only and the 
direct source of wealth, wealth diflered little in popular idea from 
the produce of a good harvest. Now, we find that there are 
four festivals in honor of Lakshmi ; or, in other words, there arc four 
seasons during which she is worshipped. The first is in autumn, 
after the Durga Puja, just before the winter harvest commences. 
We find her next worshipped ill Pous, just as the winter crop has 
been, or has nearly been, gathered in. We find her again worshijiped 
at the end of Choitra, just before the first rains are expected, 
and the early rice crop is about to be sown. Lastly, we find her 
worshipped again in Bhadra, just as the early crop has boon gathered 
in. These facts are calculated to lead to the inference that the 
festivals in honour of Lakshmi were, in their origin, purely 
agricultural festivals, and probably had then in them no religious 
character whatever. 

Other festivals clearly have an astronomical origin, and are 
mere representatives of celestial phenomena. I shall advert hero to 
some ingenious hints, for which I am indebted to a paper by 
Babu Bhudeb Mukarji. The most important of our festivals, 
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that of Duro’a, is probably resolvable in this way. Tiuliun astrono- 
my or astrology gives to the twelve months of the year the 
names of the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and each month is mimed 
after the sign in whieli the siin is supposed to be during that 
month. Thus, Baisakh is Mesha, or the Ram ; and Jyastha is 
Brisha, or the Bull. Similarly, Aswin, in which this festival is 
held, is the Virgin following on the hack of Bluulra^ the Lion, Now 
the image worshipped in the Durga Puja is that of a virgin on the 
back of a lion. Durga is not indeed supposed to bo a virgin, 
she is fabled as a married goddess \ the wife of Siva and the 
mother of Ganesa. But what may be contended for is not that 
the present worship is that of a virgin, but that at the original 
institution of the festival, the worship was that of a virgin: in fact, of 
the constellation Virgo, ^fhe image actually worsliij)})ed even now 
is that of a young female, and Durga, as thereby represented, is 
})opularly described as soraniy or in her sixteenth year. Justus it is 
possible that the obsolete deity IMadana ga.ve ])iace to the popular 
god Krishna, so it is iiossiblc that the constellation gave place 
to an almost ecpially popidar deity Durga. 

The origin of the festival of Rath is, perhaps, to be explained in 
the same way. This festival takes place about the time of the 
summer solstice. It does not now fall exactly on the day on which 
the sun is on tlu^ solstitial point, or on any fixed solar date, but the 
variation must be owing to the substitution of lunar for solar 
dates, which is the general rule for regulating the recurrence of festi- 
vals. It is not improba])le that originally the date of its cele- 
bration was regulati'd according to the solar calendar, though now it 
has been made to conform to the general rule. Now, the ])hiin facts 
regarding the phenomenon of the solstice are tluit the sun, in its 
aj)pareiit annual motion, approaches a certain point in the heaven, 
seems stationary there for a short time, and then recedes again 
towards the equator. In Hindu mythology, the sun is represented 
as moving in the heaven in a car, or rath. And so his car, or ralhy 
is representi'd on earth, and made to conform to his motions in the 
heavens. At the same time that the sun moves in the heavens 
towards the solstice, stops there for a short time, and then 
recedes, his car on earth is in the same way made to move to a 
certain j)lace, kept there for eight days, and then taken back in the 
same direction from wliich it was originally moved. It is true, 
Jagannath now rides the car, not the sun. But, like Madana and 
the Virgin, he has probably been made to give place to a more 
popular deity than himself. 

It may be said that if there be any foundation for this theory 
of the origin of this festival, there ought to be found a correspond- 
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in" festival in colebra I ion of the winter solstice; ami so there is 
the Makar SankranU. ^J^iis, unlike the other, is regulated hy the 
solar, and not tin; lunar cnknular. The reason why this festival 
escaped heing* made to conh)nn to the gfoncral rule, prohahly is 
that it falls on the last day of a month, and is thus of a class which 
forms the only known exception to the "eneral lunar rule. 
Even, however, with the unchanired date, it does not fall on the 
exact date which corresponds with the solstice. Eut my theory, that 
this is a solstitial festival, would he wroii" if the two dates 
coincided. We must take into account the effect of the precession 
of tlie ecpiinoxes. If they eoin<;idcd at the original institution of 
the festival, they cannot coincide now, for the Sankranti is a day 
fixed hy the calendar. The difference at present is one of 21 days. 
At the rate of 5(J".l for a year, nearly fifteen centuries must have 
elapsed since the institution of this festival, to account for the 
diHercnce. So that if you acce])t the supposition, this festival must 
have hcen instituted towards the latter end of the fourth century 
after Christ, — as probable a date as any other. 

On the Makar Sankranti the sun^s car is not represented 
on the earth, as in the festival of the summer solstice; but one 
of the names given to the day succeeding the festival leaves no 
doubt that it is a solstitial festival. It is called the Utlarayana 
Dinay or the day on which the sun starts on liis northern course. 
And in some places, though not in all, the sun is the only deity 
worshipped on the Makar Sankranti. Mr. Long, in the five 
hundred questions on Indian subjects, which he put in a paper 
read before the Royal Asiatic Society, asks Why is the sun the 
only deity worshipped on that day?^^ The answer is now clear; 
it is because the festival is a solstitial festival. I do not think 
that the answer could liave been given on any other supposition. 

I am aware that another, and a very reasonable, account of the 
origin of the festival of Rath has been given ])y General Cunning- 
ham in his work on the Bhilsa Topes. He there traces it to a 
similar festival of the Buddhists, in which the three symbols of 
the Buddhist faith, Buddh.a, llharrnma, and Sangha, were drawn in 
a car in the same fashion, and 1 believe about the same season as 
the Rath. It is a fact greatly in support of the theory, that the 
images of Jagannath, Balaram, and Subhadra, which now figure 
in the Rath, arc near coj)ios of the representations of Buddha, 
Dharmma, and Sangha, and appear to have been modelled upon 
them. The details of the evidence in support of this supposition 
will be found in the work of General Cunningham, to which I have 
referred. That evidence is by no means conclusive, audit is possible 
that the Buddhists themselves may have transformed an astro- 
nomical commemoration into a religious one. 
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The name of the festival of the Rasjatra would also seem to 
point to an astronomical orit^in. The word is derived apparently 
from “Rasi/^ a si^n of the Zodiac. As to what its precise mean-' 
ing may be, I am nnahlo to offer any opinion. This festival seems 
to be the autumnal counterpart of the vernal festival in honor of 
Spring, and may have had a similar orii^in. The vernal festival 
is celebrated on the day or ni^ht of the full moon of the season ; the 
autumnal festival is also celebrated on a similar ni^ht in autumn. 
So there is a summer festival, the Phul-dol, celebrated on a full- 
moon ni^ht in summer ; and there is a rainy season festival, the 
Jhulan, falliufy on a full-moon ni^lit in the rainy season. All these 
four festivals were probably in their orij^in festivals merely in honor 
of the respective seasons, and had no necessary connexion with 
reli^^ion. They are now all rcli<>^ious festivals in lionor of Krishna. 
It is to be observed, also, that there are these full-moon festivals for 
only four of the six seasons into which Hindus divide the year, 
There are none for the two divisions of the cold season. The 
reason is obvious. A spring night, or a summer night, or an 
autumnal night, with a splendid full -moon lighting up the earth 
and heavens, is a very proper season for festivity, and such a night, 
oven during the rainy season, may be so if the sky happens to be 
clear on the particular day. But a black night in December or 
January, with a full and chilly moon appearing to render the cold 
night colder, however agreeable to those accustomed to tlie cli- 
mate of Europe, ap])ears to have been thought by the children of 
the soil as little inviting to festive proceedings, and I for one should 
consider them wise in their opinion. 

Another festival, that of Kartick, is, I am inclined to think, also 
of astronomical origin. The name of the god, as well as the 
name of the month in which he is worship])ed, is clearly derived 
from that of a star, “ Nokshatra Krithika.'’ Kartick is fabled in the 
Puraiis as the son, born or adopted, of Uma or Durga, the sister 
of the twenty-seven Nokshatras. May it not be that he was probably 
originally fabled as the sou, not of a sister of the stars, but of one of 
those stars themselves, that from which he derives his name; and 
mythology, coming after astronomy, transferred the mothership to 
its favorite goddess ? If so, the process must have been something 
analogous to the following : Kartick must have originally signified 
nothing more than a festival in honor of Krithika ; then it probably 
led to the supposition of a god who represented Krithika in the 
festival as her son, and lastly Kartick came to be the son of 
Uma, the sister of Krithika. But I admit that the conjecture is 
too remote to be of any weight. 
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If there be any truth in the foregoinjj suppositions, Hindu 
festivals may, in regard to their origin, be classified as follows ; — 

1. Solstitial festivals, viz., the Rath and the Makar Sankranti. 

2. Astral festivals, as the Durga Puja and the Knrliok Puja. 

3. Season festivals, as the l)dl Jatra and the three other full- 
moon festivals. 

4. Agricultural festivals, which are in honor of Lakhsmi, the 
Hindu Ceres. 

5. Mythological festivals, like the Kali Puja and the Jugad- 
dhatri, which appear to be the most modern of all. 

0. Lastly, festivals which apparently owe their origin to the 
poj)ular dread of some physical agent of mischief, as the Marma 
festival, celebrated to ju’opitiate snakes. 

In the whole range of Hindu festivals, I have been unable to 
trace any to a historical origin. Indeed, historical festivals can 
scarcely be expected to be found among a nation devoid of his- 
torial associations. 

There are, however, many festivals which cannot at present 
be attributed to any of the sources which I have cmiraerated — the 
Dewali, for instance. This festival indeed is, from its nature, one 
of the most interesting. Its principal feature consists in 
the rows of lights with which houses arc decorated on the night 
of its occurrence ; and what gives it its interest, is that accompanying 
circumstances seem to show that it must have had its rise in 
some peculiar and remarkable event or idea. Thus, we find 
it is celebrated in the month of Kartiek, and this month is held 
peculiarly sacred to light. During the whole month, lights are 
hung up on a pole on the top of every house. During the same 
month, ghats are lighted up with splendid rows of lamps in Benares 
and other places up-country. During the same month young 
females light little lamps and send them floating down the stream 
of the river — an act which very often typifies their own journey down 
the stream of the world. I confess that the origin of these and 
other usages have for me a greater interest than the origin of J;he 
festivals themselves. Some of these usages are easily intelligible. 
It is easy to understand why grain should be worshipped with 
Lakshmi, and books and musical instruments with Saraswati, the 
goddess of knowledge and of music. Purple powder is used in the 
Hub, probably because that may be supposed to be the colour of 
nature at the time, decorating herself with new leaves. Bhang is 
taken on the day after the Durga Puja, because that is supposed to be 
a very auspicious day, and the name of the drug — slddfii — signifies 
success, which is supposed to be imbibed with the drug for 
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the whole year. But other usages are more curious aud more 
difficult to understand. Why this profusion of lights in Kartick ? 
Why are people obliged to swallow, without chewing, a bit 
of ginger with a bit of plantain, on the day of the Dusahara? 
Why should Manasa be worshipped in an oven ? Mythology 
throws no light on these questions; popular superstitions throw no 
light. They are clearly attributable to ideas and associations, 
which are now matter of the past. 

Whatever that may be, it is my belief that most of the festivals 
and usages connected with them, at all events all the older festivals, 
bad in their origin no necessary connection with religion, and their 
present religious character is owing to the later Puranic supersti- 
tion. I leave it to the public to estimate the effect which would 
be produced on their observance, if this truth, if such it is, could bo 
clearly established to the conviction of those who observe them. 

Thf, Rev. J. Long ventured to believe that the writer had entered what ho 
ml^ht term a term incognita, and that much still remained to bo explored 
in the same direction. The problem which ho had attempted to solve was a 
new one, and was particularly interesting in regard to the worship of Jagan- 
nath, which was, only a few centuries back, a Buddhist temple. 

Mr. Woodrow was of opinion that if the origin of Hindu festivals wa« 
traf'ed sufficiently far back, they would possibly bo found to be closely con- 
nected with the Greek festivals. 

Mr. Beverley approved the ^bilosopbical spirit in which the writer had 
treated his subject. It was impossible to believe that either the Hindu festivals 
or the distinctions of caste were founded originally upon religious enactments. 
Such institutions, he believed, generally derived their origin from perfectly 
natural causes, arising out of the social economy and the genius of the particular 
people among whom they were found to exist. 

The President expressed the thanks of the Association for the valuable 
matcriiil which tlie lecturer had placed before the meeting. He remarked that 
the religious customs of a people were characteristic anywhere, hut in thia 
country thcife were specialities attending the social life of the Hindus which 
could only he traced through their religious ceremonies. It wai to bo hoped 
that the writer wdhld prosecute his investigations still furtheri 
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